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Grain  has  been  the  staple  article  for  food  from  the 
earliest  ages.  Among  the  various  methods  of  preparing  it 
for  use,  the  mortar  and  pestle  and  saddle  stone  were  among 
the  earliest,  dating  back  to  Biblical  days.  The  name,  saddle 
stone,  probably  originated  from  the  resemblance  its  concave 
upper  surface  bears  to  the  seat  of  a  saddle.  In  the  hollow 
the  grain  was  rubbed  of  ground  by  a  stone  muller,  worked 
backwards  and  forwards  but  not  rolled.  While  it  was  pos- 
sible to  produce  an  article  as  fine  as  flour,  it  was  more  likely 
a  fair  quality  of  meal,  being  used  in  making  bread,  cake  or 
porridge.  Even  when  these  stones  were  made  of  the  hardest 
material  there  was  a  gradual  wearing  away,  by  constant 
rubbing,  and  more  or  less  grit  was  found  mixed  with  the 
meal. 

Among  the  Egyptian  mummies  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
the  teeth  worn  away,  attributed  to  the  grit  from  the  mill- 
stones being  mixed  with  the  bread.  Theoretically,  of  course, 
grinding  stones  should  never  touch  each  other. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  both  the  saddle  stone  and  mortar  and  pestle  are 
found  in  use  today. 
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The  mortar  and  pestle  were  generally  used  by  the  North 
American  Indians  for  preparing  their  cereals  rather  than 
the  saddle  stone.  These  mortars  were  mostly  of  stone,  such 
as  are  common  in  this  part  of  the  country.  This  excavation 
would  hold  about  two  quarts  or  so,  into  which  the  squaws 
put  the  corn  by  handfuls  and  then  pounded  into  meal.  The 
pestles  with  which  this  was  done  were  usually  some  hard 
stone,  such  as  are  often  found  on  our  beaches,  upwards  of 
six  or  eight  inches  long  and  three  inches  through,  rounded 
on  the  ends  like  an  egg,  both  ends  being  of  about  equal  size. 
They  were  quite  smooth  and  nicely  fitted  to  the  hands  and 
of  convenient  weight  for  the  purpose. 

The  wooden  mortars  introduced  by  the  early  settlers, 
though  rude  in  construction,  wrere  far  more  serviceable, 
being  made  usually  of  lignum  vitae,  using  a  section  of  the 
body  of  a  tree  about  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  and  sixteen 
to  twenty  inches  in  height,  one  end  being  hollowed  out  suffi- 
cient to  hold  several  quarts.  The  pestle  was  of  stone  or 
wood,  longer  and  heavier  than  those  used  by  the  Indians 
just  described.  The  wood  being  tough  and  exceeding  cross 
grained  no  amount  of  pounding  could  split  it.  These  mor- 
tars, if  needed,  were  often  used  as  a  chair  by  turning  them 
upside  down. 

The  first  improvement  over  the  saddle  stone  and  mortar 
was  the  quern,  which  was  an  Italian  contrivance  and  dates 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  when  the  parts 
were  combined  into  perfect  mechanism  and  from  its  advent, 
corn  milling  was  no  longer  conducted  by  loose  stones.  The 
quern  is  distinguished  from  the  more  primitive  method, 
primarily  by  its  circular  motion.  The  upper  stone  upon  or 
with  a  pin  upon  the  lower. 

The  early  stones,  when  found,  show  the  crude  idea  that 
the  lower  stone  must  be  somewhat  globular  in  shape,  to 
allow  the  ground  flour  to  have  a  downward  flow  enabling  it 
to  fall  from  the  stone.  Hence  the  lower  stone  was  made 
almost  conical  in  form.  The  true  principal  of  the  working 
of  this  appliance  becoming  recognized,  however,  the  stones 
seem  to  have  been  gradually  flattened.  Later  even  the  mod- 
erate tapering  of  the  surface  disappeared  until  the  grinding 
surface  was  perfectly  flat.  The  upper  stone,  originally 
sharply   convex    inside    to   fit    the    lower,   of   course,    went 
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through  mutations  corresponding  to  those  of  the  lower, 
until  its  grinding  surface,  ungrooved  and  merely  roughened 
by  the  texture  of  the  material,  was  perfectly  flat.  Long 
after  the  introduction  of  water  mills  the  quern  held  its 
ground  in  public  favor,  not  only  in  the  huts  of  the  poor,  but 
in  the  palaces  of  the  kings.  It  was  also  found  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Newport,  as  well  as  the  mortar.  Those 
used  in  this  section  were  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and 
were  worked  by  means  of  an  upright  shaft  like  a  broom- 
stick, the  upper  end  of  which  was  stationary,  while  the 
lower  end  was  connected  with  the  upper  stone  about  half- 
way from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  This  stone  rested 
on  a  pivot  in  its  centre,  that  could  be  raised  or  lowered  and 
was  turned  by  taking  hold  of  the  shaft  and  moving  it 
round  and  round  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  hand  would 
feed  the  corn  as  needed.  Two  persons  at  a  time  could 
grasp  the  shaft  and  make  the  stone  revolve  quite  rapidly. 

As  the  consumption  of  grain  increased,  the  mills  came 
into  use  operated  either  by  slave  or  cattle  power,  wrhich 
continued  for  centuries. 

The  next  step  was  the  power  water  mill,  first  in  a  very 
primitive  manner,  derived  from  the  Greek  water  mill.  This 
simple  little  machine,  with  its  horizontal  wheel  and  devoid 
of  gearing,  under  the  designation  of  the  "Norse  Mill,"  sur- 
vives, in  some  places,  to  the  present  day.  In  the  Greek  wrater 
mill  the  wheel  which  lay  vertically  upon  or  in  the  water 
and  revolved  an  upright  central  shaft  standing  on  a  stone 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream  or  in  a  dry  channel  to  which  the 
water  was  conveyed  by  a  trough,  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft 
Or  spindle  passed  through  the  lower  of  the  two  querns  like 
grinding  stones  placed  above,  but  was  fixed  to  the  upper 
stone.  Thus  the  water  wheel,  the  shaft  and  top  stone  all 
revolved  together.  This  arrangement  would  grind  very 
slowly,  as  one  revolution  of  the  water  wheel  would  of  course 
only  produce  one  revolution  of  the  grinding  stone.  This 
mill  was  generally  to  be  found  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe. 

The  Romans  made  many  improvements  upon  it,  pro- 
ducing a  wrater  mill  of  larger  capacity  and  greater  power, 
with  a  vertical  wTheel  driving  the  stones  through  the  inter- 
vention of  cog  gearing.    This  afforded,  until  modern  times, 
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the  model  for  the  construction  of  the  chief  water  mills  of 
the  world. 

About  the  twelfth  century  the  windmill  was  added  to 
the  milling  resources  of  the  world  and  at  that  time,  in  Eng- 
land, most  of  them  were  under  the  control  of  the  monas- 
teries. These  early  power  windmills  were  known  as  the 
"post  or  peg"  mills.  A  small  box-like  edifice  was  built 
round  a  central  post  or  shaft,  the  lower  end  of  which  was 
fitted  into  a  timber  foundation,  laid  upon  or  pinned  down 
to  the  ground,  the  entire  mill  being  turned  round  to  suit  the 
various  changes  of  the  wind. 

The  next  style  of  architecture  was  the  turret  post  mill. 
In  this  the  mill  stood  on  top  of  a  chamber.  The  benefit  of 
this  ground  story  was  probably  to  afford  more  room  for 
storage  purposes.  In  the  tripod  mill  the  foundation  was  all 
above  ground,  laid  on  parallel  timbers,  so  the  mill  could  be 
moved  by  horses  or  oxen,  to  places  where,  perhaps,  the 
wind  was  steadier  or  stronger,  or  in  case  the  mill  was  an 
objection,  it  could  be  located  in  some  other  neighborhood. 
1  have  seen  a  picture  where  43  yoke  of  oxen  were  required 
to  move  a  mill  of  this  kind  to  a  more  desirable  location. 
The  towrer  mill,  which  we  see  today,  was  the  next  improve- 
ment of  the  turret  mill.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  it  was  by 
long  contemplation  of  the  disadvantages  of  turning  so 
heavy  a  burden  as  the  post  mill,  with  its  grinding  machinery 
and  stock  of  grain  or  flour,  that  the  idea  arose  of  thus 
devoting  the  revolving  wooden  structure  solely  to  the  sail 
beam  and  so  by  making  the  labor  of  turning  it  to  the  wind 
a  comparatively  easy  matter.  It  is  claimed  the  Dutch  were 
the  first  to  adopt  it.  As  the  size  of  the  mills  increased,  it 
was  necessary  to  be  able  to  turn  the  arms  to  the  wind  very 
quickly,  in  case  of  squalls.  Many  serious  accidents  have 
occurred  in  letting  the  wind  get  to  the  back  of  the  arms. 

In  England,  in  the  early  days  of  milling,  the  miller 
was  under  many  strict  regulations.  Wheat  many  times 
constituted  the  rentals,  which  rentals  often  fluctuated  as  the 
price  of  wheat  varied.  When  corn  being  scarce  with  con- 
sumers and  very  little  being  ground,  the  miller's  trade 
would  be  worse  than  usual.  Such  increased  rent  must  of 
course  have  been  met  by  increased  toll  for  grinding.  Many 
water  mills  paid  part  in  cash  and  part  in  fish   (eels).     A 


mill  in  Warwickshire  paid  ten  shillings  in  cash  and  a  thou- 
sand eels.  Eels,  in  fact,  formed  so  frequently  a  portion  of 
rent,  that  during  quiet  days  a  miller  might  find  profitabJe 
employment  in  spearing  or  trapping  his  equivalent  for  cash 
under  the  wheels. 

The  early  windmills  were  obliged  to  secure  a  right  for 
their  erection  and  were  bound  by  certain  restrictions,  they 
being  obliged  to  grind  all  the  grain  brought  them  from  cer- 
tain sections  and  the  inhabitants  from  this  same  section 
were  obliged  to  bring  all  their  grain  to  them,  not  being 
allowed  to  take  it  to  another  mill. 

INDIAN  CORN 

When  the  Pilgrims  came  to  this  country  they  found  the 
staple  article  of  food  used  by  the  Indians  was  a  grain  which 
they  first  called  "Guinny  Wheat,"  or  "Turkey  Wheat/'  To- 
day it  is  known  as  Indian  Corn.  It  was  their  salvation,  as 
the  beef  and  pork  brought  with  them  was  tainted,  the  butter 
and  cheese  corrupted  and  the  wheat  and  other  seeds  did 
not  mature  well.  The  rations  issued  at  that  time  of  famine 
was  but  five  kernels  of  corn  to  each  person. 

If  we  could  look  back  three  hundred  years  upon  the 
fields  of  corn  growing  about  Rhode  Island,  we  would  see 
them  looking  exactly  as  they  do  today  except  as  the  land  was 
richer  the  hills  were  nearer  together.  Fish  being  plenty, 
one  was  put  in  each  hill  of  corn  as  a  fertilizer.  Pumpkins 
were  also  planted  with  the  corn.  The  friendly  Indian 
Squanto  stood  in  good  service,  showing  them  how  to  plant, 
tend  and  dress  it.  The  Indians  also  taught  the  Colonists 
much  more  than  the  planting  and  raising  of  corn.  They 
showed  them  also  how  to  grind  and  cook  it  in  many  palat- 
able ways.  The  Indians  used  the  same  names  as  we  do 
today — hominy,  samp,  succotash,  and  they  are  all  cooked 
the  same  way  as  at  that  time.  The  corn  was  pounded  in  a 
mortar  or  hollow  stone  until  it  was  a  coarse  meal,  when  it 
was  sifted  in  a  closely  woven  basket.  The  meal  that  was 
too  coarse  to  pass  through  was  put  through  the  process  o? 
pounding  and  sifting  again.  The  settlers  used  a  hollowed 
block  of  wood  or  a  stump  of  a  tree  which  had  been  cut 
about  three  feet  from  the  around  and  hollowed  out. 


The  pestle  was  a  heavy  block  of  wood  shaped 
like  the  inside  of  the  mortar  and  fitted  with  a 
handle  attached  to  one  side.  This  block  was  fas- 
tened to  the  top  of  a  young  and  slender  tree, 
a  growing  sapling  which  was  bent  over  and  thus  gave  a  sort 
of  spring  which  pulled  the  pestle  up  after  being  pounded 
down  on  the  corn.  This  was  called  a  sweep  and  mortar 
mill.  Rude  hand  mills  followed  until  the  windmill  was 
introduced.  The  Indians  were  much  afraid  of  them,  think- 
ing some  evil  spirits  were  inside  the  arms.  Hasty  pudding 
of  meal  and  water  is  erroneously  named,  as  all  preparations 
of  Indian  meal  require  a  long  time  to  cook  them.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  small  amount  of  molasses  was  called  "Whitpot." 
This  was  usually  cooked  the  whole  forenoon  and  was  a 
favorite  dish.  "Tuppawan"  was  made  from  corn  meal  and 
milk  and  when  done  was  a  thick  porridge.  A  standby  of  the 
settlers  was  the  favorite  Indian  pudding.  Indian  meal  and 
milk  slightly  sweetened  with  molasses  and  boiled  in  a  bag 
a  long  time  until  it  was  quite  hard.  It  was  everywhere 
made  and  many  families  were  said  to  have  it  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  in  a  year.  The  standard  food  of 
the  Indians  was  prepared  by  parching  the  corn  in  hot  ashes 
and  then  pounding  it  to  a  fine  powder.  When  going  on  a 
long  journey  a  bountiful  supply  was  taken,  packing  it  in  a 
leather  knapsack,  three  spoonfuls  a  day  being  considered 
sufficient  rations  for  a  day.  Roger  Williams  says  a  spoonful 
of  this  in  water  made  him  many  a  good  meal.  On  long 
winter  evenings  it  was  the  boys'  lot  to  shell  the  corn  from 
the  cob.  One  of  the  ways  was  to  scrape  them  on  the  iron 
edge  of  the  wooden  shovel  or  on  the  fire  peel.  Another  way 
was  to  fasten  the  long  handle  of  the  frying  pan  across  a 
tub  and  the  ears  of  corn  were  drawn  across  the  edges  of 
the  handle  of  the  pan.  The  cobs  were  not  thrown  away,  but 
were  stored  and  used  for  kindling  the  fires.  Thev  had  a 
special  use  in  many  households  for  smoking  hams,  as  the 
smoke  was  deemed  to  impart  a  specially  delightful  flavor  to 
the  hams.  The  love  of  the  Indian  for  roasting  ears  was 
quickly  shared  by  the  white  man. 

Successive  plantings  were  made  from  April  to  the  last 
of  June  so  the  corn  would  be  green  and  tender.  The  green 
corn  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  what 
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is  called  today  "field  corn."  By  cultivation  it  has  been  so 
perfected  that  we  have  the  delicious  sweet  corn.  The  far- 
mers often  combined  work  with  pleasure  and  a  husking  bee 
was  looked  forward  to  with  much  pleasure  by  both  the 
•  young  and  old,  especially  so  by  the  younger  members  when 
the  red  ears  were  plenty.  After  two  or  three  hours  of  work 
they  all  a'djourned  to  the  kitchen,  where  a  bountiful  supper 
consisting  of  various  kinds  of  cold  meats,  bread,  etc.,  was 
set  before  them.  The  "little  brown  jug"  was  not  forgotten 
on  many  of  these  occasions,  but  was  often  passed  around. 
The  feast  was  finished  with  tea,  coffee,  apple  and  pumpkin 
pie.  About  this  time  the  fiddlers  put  in  their  appearance 
and  the  dancing  was  kept  up  until  the  sun  was  beginning 
to  put  in  his  appearance  over  the  hills. 

Jacob  Chase,  in  his  Early  Recollections,  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  how  the  famous  Rhode  Island  johnny 
cakes  were  made  in  his  boyhood  days.  He  says:  My  re- 
membrance of  the  delicious  flavor  of  the  Rhode  Island 
jonny  cake,  as  cooked  in  Portsmouth  in  years  gone  by, 
The  meal  was  first  scalded  and  then  new  milk  was  added 
until  it  was  of  the  right  consistency.  It  was  then  placed  on 
the  jonny  cake  board,  and  it  was  important  that  the  board 
should  be  of  the  right  material,  which  was  of  Red  Oak  and 
the  center  section  of  an  Alexandria  flour  barrel  head  marked 
196  pounds.  The  cake  was  placed  on  the  board  after  the 
surface  was  well  dressed  with  rich  sweet  cream,  to  keep 
from  blistering  when  cooked.  The  cake  was  next  placed 
upright  on  the  hearth  before  a  good  bright  fire  and  held  in 
proper  position  by  a  flatiron.  First  the  flat  front  smooth 
surface  was  placed  immediately  against  the  back  of  the 
jonny  cake  board  to  hold  it  in  a  perpendicular  position 
until  the  main  part  of  the  cake  was  sufficiently  baked.  Then 
a  slanting  side  of  the  flatiron  was  turned,  so  as  to  support 
the  board  in  a  reclining  position  until  the  bottom  and  top 
extremities  of  the  cake  were  in  turn  baked  and  lastly,  the 
board  was  slewed  round  and  rested  partly  against  the  handle 
of  the  flatiron,  so  as  to  bring  the  cake  in  a  better  position  to 
receive  the  heat.  When  this  side  was  baked  the  board  was 
placed  on  a  table  and  a  case  knife  was  run  between  the  cake 
and  the  board.  The  cake  was  turned  over  and  the  board 
was  again  rubbed  with  cream  and  placed  again  before  the 


fire.  The  first  cake  was  generally  made  thicker  than  the 
second,  as  it  was  usually  eaten  with  meat  or  fish,  while  the 
second  was  thinner  to  he  eaten  with  butter  or  cheese.  Some- 
times the  second  cake  was  split  open  and  put  into  a  two- 
quart  pewter  basin  and  melted  butter  and  cream  poured 
over  it.  This  was  called  jonny  cake  toast.  There  were 
families  in  those  days  who  had  jonny  cakes  three  times  a 
day  and  every  day  of  the  year. 

All. the  windmills  in  Rhode  Island  today  are  what  are 
known  as  tower  mills  and  are  under  few  restrictions.  All 
have  to  be  located  a  certain  distance  from  the  highways  so 
as  not  to  frighten  horses  and  thus  endanger  life.  As  money 
wras  scarce  in  the  early  days  the  miller  got  his  pay  by  taking 
toll  and  this  came  to  be  regulated  by  law.  A  water  mill 
should  take  two  quarts  of  grain  for  grinding  a  bushel  and 
a  windmill  should  take  one-tenth  of  a  bushel,  or  about 
three  quarts,  it  being  considered  more  work  to  run  a  wind- 
mill. This  old  custom  of  taking  toll  is  still  in  vogue  in 'the 
mills  that  are  running  at  the  present  time. 

Newport's  first  water  mill,  of  which  we  have  authentic 
record,  was  constructed  about  six  years  after  its  settlement, 
although  tradition  says  there  was  one  earlier.  If  so,  this 
probably  was  a  "Norse  or  Greek"  mill.  This  first  mill  was 
located  on  Marlborough  street  and  the  power  was  derived 
from  a  stream  flowing  from  Yaughan's  Pond,  situated  a  little 
northwest  of  Broadway.  How  long  this  mill  was  run  we  do 
not  know.  After  it  was  given  up  one  of  the  mill  stones 
was  used  for  a  front  doorstep  to  the  house  of  the  late  Ben- 
jamin Pierce. 

The  first  windmill  was  a  wooden  structure  and  stood 
upon  land  now  occupied  by  the  North  burying  ground  in 
the  upper  suburbs  of  Newport.  It  was  built  in  1663  by  Peter 
Easton  and  was  considered  of  so  great  importance  to  the 
Colony  that  the  General  Court  rewarded  Mr.  Easton  for  his 
enterprise,  by  a  grant  of  fine  land  along  the  beach  a  mile 
in  length  and  what  is  known  as  Easton's  Beach.  This  mill 
was  in  use  for  twelve  years,  when  it  was  blown  down  in  a 
great  storm  in  1675.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  ending  of 
this  mill  it  is  supposed  Benedict  Arnold  conceived  the  idea 
of  building  a  structure  that  would  withstand  the  elements 
and  had  a  mill  of  stone  built.     We  know  but  little  of  the 
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actual  facts  of  iis  construction  and  use  as  a  grist  mill,  in 
his  will  dated  December,  1G77,  he  calls  it  "My  stone  built 
windmill." 

There  are  records  of  a  mill  similar  in  construction  to 
the  Old.  Stone  Mill,  built  in  Lemington,  England,  for  grinding 
corn,  near  where  both  Eastoji  and  Arnoid  lived,  and  this 
structure  in  Newport  could  not  have  been  built  for  an- 
other purpose.  John  Langley,  aged  about  80  years  in  1851, 
states  that  he  used  to  hear  his  father  say,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  he  carried  corn  to  this  mill  to  be  ground.  Edwin  S. 
Burdick,  Division  street,  says  his  grandfather  told  him  that 
his  grandfather  remembers  taking  corn  to  this  mill  to  be 
ground.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  the  British  sus- 
pected it  was  used  for  signalling,  they  attempted  to  tear  it 
down  but  found  it  so  difficult,  gave  up  the  attempt.  In  1756 
a  lookout  house  was  built  on  the  top  of  it.  It  then  belonged 
to  John  Bannister,  grandson  of  Benedict  Arnold.  Edward 
Pelham,  son-in-law  of  Benedict  Arnold,  in  his  will  called  it 
The  Old  Stone  Wind  Mill. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  there  were  seven 
windmills  located  in  Newport.  The  one  at  the  lower  part 
of  Newport  was  knowm  as  Huddy's  mill,  from  its  owners 
name,  whose  name  also  was  given  to  the  lane  which  has  since 
been  known  as  Bowery  street.  It  was  located  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  this  street  on  what  is  now  known  as  Bellcvue 
avenue,  the  site  of  the  present  Elm  Court,  owned  by  Frank 
Work,  or  Mrs.  Burke-Roche.  It  was  then  removed  across 
Bowery  street  to  the  Jones  lot,  owned  by  Mrs.  David  King 
and  the  land  of  the  late  Edward  King,  near  Spring  street, 
where  Mr.  George  Gordon  King's  residence  is  located,  now 
occupied  by  the  Public  Library.  Its  next  journey  was  to 
the  southward,  to  the  corner  of  Pope  street,  on  land  which 
had  been  purchased  in  the  early  fifties  by  the  late  Samuel 
Powel,  for  his  father,  Col.  John  Hare  Powel,  and  from  there 
to  the  west  side  of  Broadway  and  owned  by  Thomas  Gould. 
Near  it  was  the  Henry  Gould  mill.  In  October,  1849,  this 
and  the  other  mills  just  beyond  Lake's  Corner  on  Broad 
street,  were  ordered  by  the  Newport  City  government  to  be 
removed  to  the  east  side  of  the  road  and  placed  a  sufficient 
distance  back  from  the  street  as  not  to  frighten  horses  and 
thus,  endanger  life. 

- 
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Ihe  lhomas  Gould  mill  stood  near  where  St.  George's 
Church  now  stands.  In  1804  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Anthony,  who  had  it  moved  to  Middletown,  locating  it  on 
the  west  side  of  the  West  Main  Road,  about  two  and  three- 
quarters  miles  from  Newport,  which  was  its  last  stopping 
place.  Mr.  Anthony  ran  it  for  a  number  of  years,  tLl  the 
time  of  his  death,  when  Mr.  Boyd,  son  of  Mr.  B.  F.  C.  Boyd, 
of  Portsmouth,  took  charge  of  it  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  evening  of  May  5,  1910.  From  the  construction  o? 
this  mill,  it  must  have  been  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
old.  The  stones  were  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  about  live 
feet  in  diameter,  and  probably  had  always  been  with  tiie 
mill.  The  mill  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  old  age 
and  before  Mr.  Anthony's  death  he  had  stripped  it  of  its 
arms,  shaft  and  gearing,  substituting  gasoline  for  power. 

Two  other  mills  were  located  near  the  Old  Stone  Mill, 
one  being  on  Catherine  street  near  the  Cushman  Villa;  the 
other  on  Kay  street.  The  latter  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire 
about  1850.  The  mill  on  Catherine  street  was  known  as  the 
Harkness  mill.  The  motive  power  was  -different  from  other 
mills.  Instead  of  four  arms,  it  had  a  large  wheel  arrange- 
ment; the  sails  were  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  jib  used  on 
sail  boats.  Later  on  this  mill  was  bought  by  Mr.  William 
Allen,  who  had  it  moved  to  Honeyman's  Hill.  Mr.  Allen 
ran  the  mill  for  a  number  of  years,  until  destroyed  by  fire 
about  twenty  years  ago. 

Another  mill  stood  near  the  Main  Road  and  a  lane 
leading  to  "Tominy  Hill.-'  It  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Hubbard, 
whose  house  stood  near  it.  When  the  British  took  posses- 
sion  of  Newport  Gen.  Prescott,  their  commander,  turned 
many  families  of  the  Whigs  out  of  their  homes.  They  took 
shelter  in  barns  and  other  coverts,  while  the  soldiers  occu- 
pied the  comfortable  dwellings.  Mr.  Hubbard  and  his 
family  were  driven  from  home  and  compelled  to  live  for 
nearly  two  years  in  this  mill,  which  was  operated  for  many 
years  after  the  war,  and  some  time  near  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  was  destroyed  by  fire.  This  is  the  only  one  of 
the  early  mills  of  which  there  is  any  picture.  Hinton's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  the  Penny  Magazine  have 
views  of  it  as  it  appeared  about  1832  or  33.  In  the  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Useful  Knowledge  this  mill  appears  with  its  top  and 
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arms  missing,  probably  carried  away  in  some  severe  storm. 

Another  of  the  mills,  at  the  head  of  Broad  street,  the 
Henry  Gould  mill,  was  bought  by  John  H.  Spooner,  who  had 
it  moved  to  Middle  town  on  the  Betty  Dyer  farm  corner  of 
Jcpson  and  Oliphant  Lanes.  His  son,  Charles  Spooner,  ran 
it  for  a  while  and  after  this  his  son,  John  H.  Spooner,  Jr., 
ran  it  until t it  was  shut  down.  It  remained  idle  for  some 
years,  and  as  it  began  to  show  signs  of  old  age,  was  demol- 
ished. 

The  E.  D.  Jones  mill  was  located  on  the  west  side  of 
Warner  street  and  about  1868  was  destroyed  by  fire.  At  that 
time  it  was  owned  and  operated  by  Joseph  Brinton  for 
grinding  tan  bark. 

PORTSMOUTH  MILLS 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Colony  was  to  arrange  for 
a  water  mill,  as  on  the  19th  of  the  6th  month  1638,  the 
following  order  was  passed.  "It  is  ordered  that  John  Porter 
and  John  Sanford  treat  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Easton  and  shali 
fullv  agree  with  him  in  allowing  him  sufficient  accommo- 
dations  for  four  cows  and  plenty  of  ground,  as  they  shall 
think  meet,  all  of  which  is  for  setting  up  a  water  mill.  (This 
mill  was  probably  located  on  the  stream  that  flows  into  the 
town  pond  where  the  first  settlement  was  made),  which  the 
said  Mr.  Easton  hath  to  build  for  the  necessary  use  and 
good  cf  the  Plantation  and  further  it  is  granted  to  the  said 
Mr.  Easton  that  he  shall  have  liberty  to  fell  and  carry  away 
any  such  timber  as  shall  be  necessary  to  use  for  the  present 
building  of  the  Mill." 

May,  1665,  William  Earle  and  William  Corey  ask  per- 
mission to  erect  a  windmill,  and  to  encourage  them  they 
also  ask  for  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land  each,  on  the  hill 
called  "Briggs'\  or,  later,  "Windmill  Hill."  They  must  have 
carried  out  their  contract  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  as  in 
1684  they  were  allowed  to  exchange  their  land  for  the  same 
amount  in  a  more  desirable  location. 

In  1675  the  Town  passed  an  Ordinance,  that  anyone  may 
have  a  grant  of  land  for  a  mill,  so  much  ground  out  of  the 
common  as  the  sweeps  would  carry. 
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This  mill  was  located  near  the  Quaker  Meeting  House 
on  Quaker  Hill.  It  was  an  unusually  large  mill,  having  two 
sets  of  stones.  This  mill  was  built  at  Warren,  R.  I.  and  was 
used  for  grinding,  in  connection  with  a  distillery.  After 
it  was  given  up  for  that  purpose,  it  was  sold  and  moved  to 
Fall  River  and  stood  on  what  was  known  as  the  Highlands. 
It  was  operated  there  for  a  number  of  years,  when  it  was 
sold  to  Robert  Sherman,  who  had  it  moved  to  Portsmouth 
and  located  on  Quaker  Hill.  (This  Hill  being  the  highest 
spot  on  the  Island  was  a  desirable  location  for  the  purpose.) 
Mr,  Sherman  ran  this  mill  for  a  number  of  years,  but  owing 
to  ill  health,  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  Mr.  Jacob  Almy  taking 
his  place.  Mr.  Almy  had  been  accustomed  to  running  water 
mills  and  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  windmills.  In 
March,  1876,  he  got  caught  in  a  snow  squall,  which  was  so 
severe  he  could  not  stop  the  revolution  of  the  arms  with  the 
brake,  and  as  the  top  turned  very  hard,  he  could  not  turn 
the  mill  arms  with  the  sails  set  out  of  the  wind,  that  is, 
turn  edgewise  to  the  wind,  so  he  tried  choking  the  stones 
with  corn.  This  and  the  brake  stopped  the  machinery  in- 
side, but  the  arms  continued  going,  twisting  the  main  shaft 
off  and  wrecking  the  mill.  The  shaft  was  a  stick  of  oak  two 
feet  square.  The  mill  remained  vacant  for  some  time,  when 
it  was  bought  by  Benjamin  Hall,  who  had  it  moved  by  Jon- 
athan Sherman  to  Lehigh  Hill.  It  was  then  thoroughly  re- 
paired, at  an  expense  of  $3000.  It  was  then  leased  to  Asa 
Anthony  for  a  while,  and  then  to  Frank  Tallman.  After 
him,  it  stood  idle  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Hall.  It  was  willed 
lo  Job  Soule's  wife  and  was  run  a  while  for  her.  Then 
Edward  Ruggles,  Mrs.  Soule's  son-in-law,  substituted  gaso- 
line for  wind  power  and  after  operating  it  for  a  short  time, 
it  again  became  idle  and  has  remained  so  ever  since. 

Thurston's  mill 

This  mill  stands  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Union 
Meeting  House.  It  was  built  for  a  Mr.  Almy  in  Little  Comp- 
ton  and  was  bought  by  Daniel  Almy  some  twenty-five  years 
ago.     Mr.  Almy  had  it  taken  apart  and  brought  to  Ports- 
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mouth,  where  it  was  put  together  again.  He  ran  it  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  when  it  was  bought  by  its  present  owner, 
Mr.  Thurston.  This  is  one  of  the  few  mills  on  the  Island 
that  is  run  by  wind  power  at  the  present  time. 

THE  WILIAM  ANTHONY   MILL 

This  mill  was  built  for  Mr.  Anthony  and  was  located 
near  Bristol  Ferry  on  the  east  side  of  the  West  Main  Road. 
Later  on  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Robert  Hathaway.  At  the 
time  of  the  great  gale  in  1869  the  arms  and  the  top  were 
blown  off.  Isaac  Hathaway  then  bought  it  and  removed  it 
to  Ferry  Neck,  where  he  ran  it  for  a  number  of  years,  when 
it  was  sold  to  his  brother  William.  At  his  death  it  was 
given  to  Henry  Anthony,  who  had  it  moved  to  Quaker  Hill, 
by.  Jonathan  Sherman.  Mr.  Anthony  ran  it  till  it  was 
wrecked  in  the  great  storm  of  1898  and  was  never  used  for  a 
windmill  again.  Mr.  Perry  Chase  bought  it  and  it  is  now 
used  as  a  barn. 

THE   MARZ    MILL 

A  Mr.  Davis  had  this  mill  built  on  its  present  location. 
After  running  it  for  a  while  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hathaway,  who  later  sold  it  to  his  brother  William.  He 
operated  it  for  a  number  of  years,  when  Mr.  Henry  Anthony 
bought  it.  As  Mr.  Anthony  owned  another  mill  on  Ferry 
Neck  he  later  disposed  of-  it  at  auction,  Mr.  Madison  Man- 
chester being  the  purchaser.  He  employed  Jacob  Marz  to 
run  it  for  him.  At  Mr.  Manchester's  death  he  gave  it  to 
George  and  Everett  Marz.  The  mill  had  not  been  operated 
for  some  time  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  April,  1920. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  a  mill  stood  on 
Quaker  Hill  near  the  head  of  Wind  Mill  Lane.  The  British, 
suspecting  arms  and  ammunition  were  stored  there,  paid 
a  visit  to  it  and  after  securing  them,  set  the  mill  on  fire.  A 
boy  by  the  name  of  Sprague  was  killed  during  the  encounter. 

THE   BOYD    MILL 

Mr.  Boyd  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  an  interesting 
sketch  of  this  mill,  one  of  the  oldest  mills  on  the  Island.  It 
is  located  where  it  was  originally  built,  and  is  situated  on 
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the  West  Main  Road  corner  of  Wind  Mill  Lane.  A  Mr. 
Brayton  started  to  build  the  mill  in  1810,  but  failing  before 
it  was  finished,  it  was  completed  by  a  Mr.  Babcock.  Both 
these  men  came  from  Bath,  Maine,  about  1810  with  John 
Peterson  and  were  employes  of  his.  Mr.  Peterson  owned 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Boyd  at  the  south  of  the 
mill.  He  kept  a  boarding  house  and  bowling  alley  and  at 
his  death  the  heirs  sold  the  property  to  Mr.  William  Boyd, 
grandfather  of  its  present  owner. 

If  experience  counts  for  anything,  Mr.  Boyd  ought  to 
be  able  to  turn  out  a  pretty  good  quality  of  meal,  having 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  three  generations.  If  this 
mill  is  not  the  oldest,  there  is  no  family  that  has  furnished 
so  many  generations  who  have  run  the  same  mill.  The 
lumber  for  this  mill  was  cut  back  of  Wickford  Village,  on 
the  west  side  of  Narragansett  Bay.  The  mill  building  is  an 
eight  square,  being  an  octogon  in  shape,  18  feet  across  and 
tapering  to  the  plate,  which  is  circular,  being  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground  and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  round 
roof  is  about  eight  feet  high,  making  the  total  height  thirty- 
eight  feet.  On  top  of  the  plate  are  bolted  iron  segments. 
forming  a  continuous  rack  or  gear.  The  heavy  framework 
of  the  roof,  or  top,  is  locked  over  this  circular  gear  or 
groove  cut  in  the  frame,  which  prevents  the  top  from 
sliding  off,  but  leaves  it  free  to  be  turned  in  any  direction 
by  chain,  wheels  and  a  system  of  gears,  meshing  into  the 
circular  rack.  This  chain  wheel  is  on  the  top  and  the  chain 
extends  to  the  ground.  In  the  frame  work  for  the  top  is 
placed  the  bearing  for  the  main  shaft.  This  shaft  is  of 
Georgia  pine,  22  inches  in  diameter  and  19  feet  long.  The 
neck  or  main  bearing  is  protected  by  steel  skirts,  placed 
around  the  shaft  about  one  inch  apart.  These  spaces  are 
filled  out  flush  with  the  wood.    The  rear  end  has  a  cast  iron 

"gudgeon  set  into  it.  About  four  feet  of  the  shaft  is  outside 
of  the  mill,  to  which  is  attached  the  arms,  upon  which  the 
canvas  sails  are  spread.  There  are  eight  of  these  arms. 
each  31%  feet  long  from  centre  of  shaft.  (There  were  only 
four  arms  when  the  mill  was  built,  but  Mr.  Boyd  added  four 

'  more  a  few  years  ago.)  When  running,  these  arms  describe 
a  circle  63  feet  in  diameter,  each  one  carrying  a  sail  28  feel 
long  and  7  feet  4  inches  wide.     On  the  main  shaft  is  the 
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main  wheel  of  wood  with  iron  cogs,  bolted  on.  This  wheel 
is  about  9  feet  in  diameter  and  drives  a  perpendicular 
wooden  shaft,  which  turns  the  top  stone  by  a  peculiar 
clutch,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  free  balancing  and 
running  of  the  stones.  The  perpendicular  shaft  makes  six 
revolutions  to  one  of  the  main  shaft. 

When  running,  the  vanes  or  arms  must  be  kept  facing 
the  wind  by  turning  the  top.  The  running  stone  at  the  top 
is  22  inches  thick  and  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  lower  stone 
is  the  same  size,  but  remains  stationary.  These  stones  need 
to  be  re-cut  when  the  cutting  edges  get  round  or  dull.  The 
speed  of  the  arms  go  as  high  as  25  revolutions  a  minute. 
When  taken  into  consideration  that  the  arms  form  a  circle 
or  wheel  63  feet  in  diameter  and  when  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  27  revolutions  a  minute  the  extreme  ends  are  going  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  which  is  a  danger  point,  and  the 
sails  have  to  be  reefed.  The  mill,  when  running  25  revolu- 
tions a  minute,  is  estimated  to  develop  35  horse  power. 
There  is  no  way  of  regulating  the  speed  of  the  mill  in  gusty 
wind  except  to  stop  the  mill  and  lake  in  a  portion  of  the 
sail.  The  sails  can  all  be  spread  from  the  ground,  taking 
one  arm  at  a  time  as  it  points  down  to  the  ground.  A  fair 
speed  is  20  revolutions  per  minute. 

There  is  a  powerful  brake  on  the  main  wheel  to  stop  the 
mill  when  needed.  There  have  been  some  improvements 
in  it  since  it  was  built.  Originally  it  was  fitted  with  a  coarse 
clumsy  wooden  gearing  throughout.  The  top  was  turned 
by  a  large  wooden  screw  meshing  into  wooden  cogs  set  in 
the  edge  of  the  plate  on  the  body  of  the  mill  forming  a  crude 
worm  gear.  The  screw  had  a  wheel  over  which  the  chain 
was  placed  extending  to  the  ground.  By  pulling  the  chain. 
the  top  could  be  screwed  around  in  either  direction.  Some 
of  the  first  mills  built  were  even  more  crude  than  this.  A 
long  heavy  pole  was  framed  into  the  top  and  extended  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  on  which  a  wheel  was  placed  resting  on 
the  ground.  By  hitching  horses  on  this  pole  the  top  and 
arms  could  be  pulled  around  to  face  the  wind. 

We  cannot  give  the  exact  date  when  William  Boyd 
commenced  running  a  grist  mill,  but  he  was  running  one 
which  stood  near  Bristol  Ferry  on  the  day  of  the  so-called 
great  September  gale  in  1815.     The  wind  was  light  in  the 
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morning  but  gradually  increased,  until  all  the  sails  were 
furled  and  the  mill  was  running  under  bare  arms.  The 
wind  continued  to  increase,  until  the  mill  became  un- 
manageable. Mr.  Boyd  applied  the  brakes  and  left  the 
mill.  In  about  half  an  hour  it  was  blown  to  pieces.  This 
goes  to  show  Mr.  Boyd  began  his  career  as  a  miller  in  1810, 
about  the  time  this  mill  was  built.  He  first  ground  prin- 
cipally feed  products  and  incidentally  family  meal,  and  for 
years  it  was  his  principal  business.  With  the  changing 
conditions  the  feed  products  are  now  ground  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  steam  power  and  in  large  quantities.  But  as  there 
are  many  who  prefer  the  rich  Rhode  Island  corn  meal  to 
others,  its  principal  business  is  grinding  meal  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  today  its  product  is  found  not  only  in  many 
of  the  homes  in  Rhode  Island,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

MIDDLETOWN    MILLS 

Wyatt's  Mill,  which  is  located  near  the  Four  Corners 
Methodist  Church,  was  built  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  and  soon  after  started  on  its 
journeys,  stopping  first  at  Fall  River,  then  at  Tiverton,  and 
from  there  to  Newport.  It  was  located  near  the  head  of 
the  town,  on  Broad  street,  and  was  there  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  when  it  was  moved  to  Middletown,  on 
the  East  Main  Road,  near  the  boundary  line  of  Middletown 
and  Portsmouth.  In  1797  it  was  known  as  the  Chase  wind 
mill.  Later  on  it  came  into  the  posesssion  of  Jethro,  or  Joseph, 
Mitchell,  who  ran  it  for  a  few  years,  when  it  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Wyatt,  who  moved  it  about  sixty  years  ago  to 
its  present  location,  just  east  of  the  Four  Corners  Methodist 
Church  Cemetery.  Mr.  Wyatt  operated  it  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  willed  it  to  his  grandson,  Mr.  Robert  G.  Wyatt. 
Later  on  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Arthur  Brigham,  its 
present  owner. 

JAMESTOWN  MILLS 

Jamestown  was  supposed  to  have  had  two  windmills; 
the  first  a  post  mill,  was  located  on  what  was  the  farm  of 
Col.  Joseph  Wanton,  the  Tory.  This  mill  was  in  use  but  a 
few  years.     Later  on,  one  was  built  on  the  same  spot,  a 
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turret  mill,  which  mill  is  now  standing  and  is  the  home  of 
the  Jamestown  Historical  Society.  The  complete  history 
of  this  mill  is  in  the  possession  of  that  society. 

Prudence  Island  had  a  windmill  located  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Island.  This<  with  a  few  farm  houses,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  by  a  band  of  British  soldiers  Feb.  15,  177G. 

BLOCK   ISLAND   MILLS 

Mr.  Livermore,  in  his  history  of  that  Island  in  1877, 
gives  quite  an  account  of  the  windmills  located  there.  The 
first  mill  had  a  short  life  and  was  of  little  value.  It  was 
built  early  in  the  19th  century  and  was  about  a  dozen  feet 
high,  with  wooden  board  wings  in  sections  that  could  be 
adjusted  according  to  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  mill  was 
turned  around  to  bring  the  vanes  or  arms  into  the  wind  and 
when  in  right  position  the  frame  work  was  wedged  to  keep 
the  mill  in  place. 

The  second  mill  was  built  soon  after  the  above  upon 
the  elevated  ground  east  of  the  north  end  of  Fresh  Pond.  It 
was  a  crude  affair,  although  an  improvement  on  its  pred- 
ecessor. It  was  mainly  like  the  windmills  now  in  use,  but 
its  cap  was  turned  by  means  of  a  long  lever,  made  of  a 
ship's  spar  descending  from  the  cap  obliquely  to  a  cart 
wheel  on  the  ground,  the  end  of  which  like  an  axle  entered 
the  hub  of  said  wheel  and  resting  there.  When  the  cap 
needed  to  be  turned  to  bring  the  vanes  into  the  wind  the  cart 
wheel  was  rolled  around,  and  by  its  carrying  the  lower  end 
of  the  long  lever  along,  the  cap  was  turned  and  the  vanes 
were  thus  adjusted. 

The  Harbor  mill  was  built,  it  is  supposed,  on  the  main- 
land, and  when  about  40  years  old  was  taken  to  Block  Island 
about  the  year  1810.  It  was  located  near  the  Providence 
House.  In  the  year  1856  Mr.  E.  S.  Littlefield  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Jonathan  Ball  and  it  was  moved  near  the  Centre.  Its  weight 
of  a  hundred  years  and  the  strong  winds  necessary  to  keep  it 
going  make  a  trembling  that  would  frighten  the  Red  Rover 
rats  of  the  Old  Stone  Mill  at  Newport  if  any  of  them  were 
in  about  its  old  crannies. 

Near  the  Centre  stands  the  Littlefield  mill,  erected  in 
1815,  and  began  its  career  in  the  great  September  gale  of 
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that  year,  completed  on  the  22d  and  was  accepted  as  the 
fulfillment  of  the  builders'  contract;  on  the  23rd  its  sails 
were  put  on  and  grinding  began,  when  to  the  consternation 
of  all  beholders  the  fearful  gale  blew  off  its  four  arms,  thirty 
feet  long  each,  which  came  tumbling  down  and  crashing 
near  the  house  of  its  owner.  Its  next  casualty  worthy  or 
mention  was  a  gale  less  violent  about  ,50  years  later,  Sep- 
tember, 1869.  The  wind  was  so  great  that  the  brakes  conic 
not  check  its  too  great  velocity.  It  stands  on  top  of  a  sharp 
hill  and  when  the  men  were  plying  the  brakes  with  all 
their  might  but  ineffectually,  a  Mr.  Roberts,  just  then  for  a 
particular  reason  feeling  himself  to  be  much  stronger  than 
he  really  was,  grasped  one  of  the  long  vanes  by  its  lower 
end  as  it  was  sweeping  past  him  with  a  great  velocity,  and 
about  one  second  from  that  instant  he  was  high  in  the  air 
some  sixty  feet,  and  that  was  the  last  he  knew  of  himself 
until  an  hour  or  so  had  elapsed  from  the  time  his  friends 
picked  him  up  for  dead  near  the  bottom  of  the  steep  little 
hill.  The  fall  nearly  killed  him.  This  mill  is  capable  of 
grinding  one  hundred  bushels  of  excellent  corn  meal  in  a 
day  when  the  wind  is  favorable.  The  quantity  ground  in  it 
annually  may  be  estimated  at  from  nine  to  ten  thousand 
bushels,  a  large  amount  being  brought  from  off  the  Island. 
This  mill  is  on  the  street  through  which  most  of  the  funeral 
processions  of  the  Island  pass  and  has  always  been  stopped 
when  they  were  passing. 

WATER  MILLS 

Water  power  was  the  first  power  used  by  the  early  set- 
tlers for  grinding  their  grain.  As  the  Islands  were  so  small. 
the  streams  were  not  large  enough  to  run  the  mills  only  a 
portion  of  the  time.  During  the  dry  season  they  were 
obliged  to  shut  down. 

Jacob  Chase,  in  his  early  recollections,  claims  the  first 
mill  in  Lawton's  Valley  was  built  by  George  Law  ton,  on 
land  granted  for  that  purpose.  It  stood  just  below  the  south 
bridge  on  the  West  Main  Road,  where  the  two  brooks  unite 
at  the  head  of  Lawton's  Valley.  As  the  fall  of  the  brook  at 
that  point  is  slight,  the  mill  must  have  been,  what  Richard 
Bennett,  in  his  history  of  corn  milling,  describes  as  a  Greek 
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or  Norse  mill.  The  stones  for  this  mill  were  cut  from  a 
rock  on  Ferry  Neck  and  was  called  plum  pudding  stone. 
One  of  these  stones,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  could  be 
seen  within  a  few  years  near  the  south  bridge.  The  folk 
lore  or  tradition  .relating  to  this  mill  claims  that  it  was 
never  locked.  No  one  could  carry  corn  from  the  mill, 
without  the  miller's  consent,  further  than  the  north  bridge, 
but  must  return  to  the  mill  and  keep  it  on  his  shoulder 
until  the  miller  gave  him  permission  to  drop  it. 

The  second  mill  was  built  further  down  the  stream,  at 
a  point  where  there  was  a  fall  of  about  thirty  feet.  It  was 
furnished  with  new  granite  stones,  the  power  being  an  over- 
shot wheel  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  best  meal  was 
ground  here  when  the  water  was  abundant  and  the  miller 
was  not  too  much  hurried.  There  was  plenty  to  do,  as  corn 
was  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  Island,  as  well  as  from 
Conanicut  and  Prudence.  The  miller,  to  use  his  favorite 
expression,  "pulverized  the  corn."  To  get  the  stones  right, 
he  first  ground  three  pints  of  corn,  which  was  put  back 
with  the  rest  of  the  corn  and  ground  over  again.  To  prevent 
heating,  no  more  than  two  bushels  were  ground  per  hour. 
When  the  corn  was  said  to  be  pulverized  properly,  as  all 
old  jonny  cake  makers  know,  the  meal  must  be  ground 
exceedingly  fine  and  it  is  no  use  to  sift  the  fine  from  the 
coarse  and  attempt  to  make  a  perfect  jonny  cake. 

At  one  time  the  mill  in  Lawton's  Valley  did  much  of 
the  grinding.  The  corn  was  carried  to  the  mill  on  horse 
back  or  man  back,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  get  a  horse  and 
cart  nearer  to  the  mill  than  30  rods.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  wagons.  The  meal  bags  were  composed  of  home- 
made tow  cloth  woven  Kersey,  three-quarters  of  a  yard 
wide  and  doubled  together,  measuring  three-eighths  of  a 
yard  wide,  one  and  a  half  yards  long,  so  as  to  reach  across 
the  horse's  back.  To  have  it  balance,  some  of  the  farmers 
were  known  to  put  a  stone  at  one  end  of  the  bag  to  balance 
the  corn  at  the  other.  Mr.  Chase,  in  his  reminiscences,  docs 
not  give  the  name  of  the  miller,  but  I  have  been  told  he  ran 
this  mill  previous  to  its  being  shut  down. 

A  mill  was  located  on  the  late  Amos  D.  Smith's  farm, 
called  the  Freeborn  mill.  For  many  years  it  was  run  by 
Stephen  Freeborn.     It  could  be  operated  but  a  part  of  the 
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time    as    the    supply    of   water   was   limited.      This    stream 
crosses  the  West  Main  Road  at  the  foot  of  Anthony's  Hill. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cundall  built  a  grist  mill  in  the  Glen.  For 
lack  of  water  it  was  abandoned.  Later  on  it  was  converted 
into  a  Carding  Mill. 

A  water  mill  was  located  on  the  stream  near  Cuff 
Bridge  on  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  place.  This  mill  was  run 
by  Carmi  Harrington  and  after  it  was  abandoned  Mrs. 
Howe  used  the  two  stones  from  this  mill  and  the  two  from 
Jacob  Chase's  mill  in  the  Valley  for  repairing  the  dam. 

These  two  stones  from  the  Valley  were  of  excellent 
quality  and  very  heavy.  Henry  Anthony  wished  them  for 
his  windmill  and  made  a  trade  with  Mrs.  Howe,  to  take 
these  two  stones  and  give  her  the  two  from  his  mill,  he  doing 
all  the  work  without  any  expense  to  her.  After  Mr.  An- 
thony's mill  was  wrecked  in  1898,  Timothy  Durfee  bought 
them  and  erected  a  mill  to  be  run  by  a  gasoline  engine  on 
Glen  street,  near  the  Durfee  tea  house.  The  mill  was  run 
for  three  or  four  years,  after  which  the  stones  were  sold  at 
auction  to  Michael  Murphy  of  Portsmouth. 

On  the  north  end  of  Prudence  Island  there  formerly 
stood  the  Allen  Mill.  The  supply  of  water  being  limited, 
it  was  given  up  many  years  ago  and  the  stream  is  now  nearly 
filled  with  sand. 

Block  Island  had  one  water  mill,  known  as  the  Sands 
Mill.  It  was  built  by  Captain  James  Sands,  a  carpenter  and 
one  of  the  first  settlers.  The  mill  was  located  at  the  pond, 
near  where  the  old  mill  stood  that  belonged  to  Mr.  Alonzo 
Littlefield,  near  the  old  Sands  garrison.  Not  proving  a 
success,  it  was  made  over  many  years  ago  into  a  carding 
mill,  for  carding  wool,  but  proving  unsatisfactory,  it  is 
now  known  as  a  mill  in  name  only. 

•  One  of  the  first  water  mills  in  Providence  was  known 
as  a  stampers  mill.  In  this  the  corn  was  crushed  instead  or 
being  ground.  This  mill  was  located  just  above  Mill  Bridge. 
The  street  leading  up  to  the  hill  is  still  called  Stampers 
street.  In  1646  a  grant  was  made  to  John  Smith,  to  estab- 
lish a  grist  mill,  he  paying  the  cost  of  the  stampers,  which 
had  been  imported  from  England,  amounting  to  about  £100. 
The  stampers  were  usually  a  battery  of  rising  and  falling 
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wooden  blocks,  having  metal  shoes  and  playing  into  wooden 
mortars.  This  same  idea  is  in  use  in  the  mining  regions 
of  the  West  today,  for  crushing  ores. 

Tradition  claims  a  tide  mill  was  on  a  corner  back  of 
Long  Wharf.  It  ran  a  gang  of  saws  for  sawing  planks  and 
boards. 

In  Middletown,  a  mill  was  located  on  Bailey's  Brook 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  bridge  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Fales  farm  near  the  Two  Mile  Corner. 

On  the  Wapping  Road  in  Portsmouth,  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  south  end,  where  a  brook  crosses  the 
road,  near  the  old  Bowler  place,  was  a  water  mill  and  Mill 
dam.  A  few  years  ago  the  mill  stones  and  some  of  the 
gears  were  still  there. 

The  walls  of  a  water  mill  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Law- 
ton's  Valley  below  the  Jacob  Chase  grist  mill.  This  mill 
was  operated  by  Walter  Cornell  as  a  fulling  and  weaving 
mill  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Further  up  the  stream  are  the  remains  of  another  water 
mill  on  Mrs.  Howe's  place.  This  mill  was  operated  by 
Edward  Lawton  about  a  hundred  years  ago  for  weaving 
woolens;  later  on  it  was  used  as  a  carding  mill;  its  last 
owner  was  Edward  Sisson.  The  machinery  was  removed 
about  fifty  years  ago  and  the  building  has  been  used  for 
various  purposes  since. 

Whether  the  love  for  the  Rhode  Island  jonny  cake  is 
an  acquired  taste,  it  matters  not,  but  it  is  a  love  that  is 
never  forgotten.  There  is  nothing  that  goes  quite  to  the 
right  spot  on  a  winter's  morning  as  some  Rhode  Island 
jonny  cakes  with  the  famous  Newport  sausages. 
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SOCIETY  NOTES 


•The  Society  has  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  B.  Tompkins,  which 
occurred  on  the  23rd  of  De- 
cember. A  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  a  special 
meeting,  was  immediately  call- 
ed and  was  held  on  December 
26th.  At  this  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were 
adopted : 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Newport  Historical  Society 
hereby  record  with  sorrow  the 
loss  which  the  Association  has 
met  with  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  B.  Tompkins,  which 
occurred  on  December  23rd. 
He  had  been  a  Director  of  the 
Society  for  more  than  twenty 
years  and  its  President  from 
1907  to  1912. 

Mr.  Tompkins  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1843,  bin 
since  ;early  boyhood  his  life 
was  passed  in  Newport,  where 
he  became  a  prominent  citizen 
interested  in  everything  which 
tended  to  benefit  the  city. 

He  held  close  relations  with 
this  Society  to  the  day  of  his 
death;  being  a  constant  visitor 
to  our  rooms. 

With  deep  respect  and  re- 
gret this  Board  recalls  his  long 
and  active  connection  with  our 
Association,     his     regular     at- 


tendance at  our  meetings  and 
his  many  gifts  of  money,  and 
of  objects  of  interest  to  the  Mu- 
seum and  Library. 

His  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  our  city  and  state,  which  he 
several  times  permitted  us  to 
share  by  reading  valuable  pa- 
pers before  the  Society,  was 
probably  as  complete  and  accu- 
rate as  that  of  any  member  of 
our  body. 

We  hereby  place  upon  record 
our  appreciation  of  his  long 
service,  and  of  the  loss  which 
the  Society  sustains  in  his 
death. 

(Signed) 

Jonas  Bergner, 
Secretary  pro  tern. 


Our  honored  and  beloved 
President,  Rev.  Dr.  Terry,  will 
sail  for  Europe  on  the  eight- 
eenth of  this  month.  We  wish 
him  most  heartily  bon  voyage 
and  a  safe  and  happy  home 
coming  in  the  merry  month  of 
May,  which,  welcome  as  it 
ever  is  to  us  Newporters,  after 
our  long  and  rigorous  winter, 
will  not  be  more  welcome  than 
he. 


On   the   ninth   of   December, 
Miss     Maud     Lvman     Stevens, 
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member  of  our  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, went  to  Taunton  and 
read  before  the  Old  Colony 
Historical  Society  there  a  paper 
on  the  history  of  Newport. 
The  Secretary  of  that  Associa- 
tion had  written  a  letter  to  our 
President,  Dr.  Terry,  express- 
ing a  keen  desire  for  a  widei 
knowledge  of  our  city's  roman- 
tic history,  and  it  was  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Terry  that  Miss 
Stevens  very  kindly  assumed 
the    task,    for    which    no    one 


could  be  more   admirably  fit- 
ted. 

Miss  Stevens  found  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Old  Colony  His- 
torical Society  a  most  sympa- 
thetic, enthusiastic  audience; 
and  the  reading  of  her  inter- 
esting and  instructive  paper 
may  be  regarded  as  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  mutual  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  exchanges 
of  literary  courtesies  among 
kindred   associations. 
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ERRATA 


Certain  historical  errors  have 
been  discovered  on  page  4  of 
our  October  1921  Bulletin,  in 
the  paper  entitled  "A  Few 
French  Officers  to  Whom  We 
Owe  Much."  These  errors  are 
the  following:  Lieutenant 
James  Conway  and  Lieutenant 
Lowther  Matthews  are  referred 
to  as  having  been  buried  in 
Trinity  Churchyard  in  un- 
known graves.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  paper  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  headstone 
of  Lieut.  Conway  stands  near 
the    fence    at    the    corner    of 


Spring    street,    and    bears    this 
inscription: 

In  memory  of  Joseph  Conway 
(Joseph,  not  James),  Lieutenant  of 
Marines  of  His  Majesty's  ship 
Rose,  who  departed  this  life  1st 
May,  A.  D.  1775,  aged  45  years. 

The  grave  of  Lieut.  Lowther 
is  marked  by  head  and  foot 
stone  both.  It  is  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  church,  and  the 
foot  stone  is  placed  on  the 
tomb  of  John  Webber.  The  in- 
scription is   as   follows: 

In  memory  of  Lieutenant  Low- 
ther Mathews,  62nd  Regt.  of  Foot, 
died  Janry  5th,  1779. 


This  stone  has  settled  so  that  the  last  line  of  the  inscription  is  hidden. 
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BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Newport    Historical    Society 

Number  Forty  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  April,  1922 


The  Old  House  on  Franklin  Street 

A  Paper  written 

By  MR.  JONAS   BERGNER 

And  read  by  Hon.  DARIUS  BAKER  at  the  meeting  on 
February  20,  1922 


It  was  once  upon  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  long  before 
our  grandmother's  time,  and  long  before  the  Revolutionary 
War,  that  a  house  was  being  built  on  the  south  side  of  a 
drift  way  that  later  on  was  named  King  street,  and  about 
175  feet  from  Thames  street. 

Who  the  house  was  built  for  or  who  the  builder  was, 
nobody  now  can  tell,  but  the  house  was  well  built,  and  at 
the  time  considered  to  be  of  a  fairly  good  size,  with  an  entry 
and  two  rooms  down  stairs,  and  sleeping-rooms  up  stairs. 
It  was  low  between  joists,  and  the  frame  was  made  of 
heavy  oak  timbers  hewed  out,  with  broad  ax-marks  left, 
and  the  corners  of  the  beams  were  carefully  finished  with 
chamfers  and  stops.  All  of  it  was  done  in  a  masterful  way, 
showing  that  the  workman  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  work, 
of  which  he  could  well  be  proud. 

The  posts  measured  9  inches  square,  girths  7  inches  by 
12  inches,  and  the  summer  in  the  great  room  down  stairs, 
i\  e.  the  big  beam  that  runs  from  the  end  girth  to  the 
chimney  girth  measured  10  inches  by  12  inches  and  was 
laid  flatways. 
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We  can  imagine  the  tremendously  large  stone  chimney, 
the  huge  fireplace  with  its  oak  lintel,  and  the  small  win- 
dows with  the  diamond-shaped  little  panes  of  glass  in  the 
leaden  sashes,  but  we  will  never  know  if  the  builder  had 
made  a  mistake  or  if.  the  owner  had  changed  his  mind  as 
to  how  he  wanted  it;  perhaps  chamfers  and  chamfer  stops, 
even  if  beautifully  made,  were  considered  too  old  fashioned 
by  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  therefore  the  beams  were  all 
cased  in  with  pine  boards,  which  probably  were  more  to 
her  liking  if  the  work  was  to  be  painted,  and  thus  was  all 
chamfering  and  good  workmanship  hidden  from  view,  never 
to  be  seen  until  the  house  was  torn  down  about  two  hundred 
years  later. 

Of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  house  nothing  is  known, 
only  that  it  was  sold  by  Jeremiah  Greene  and  Rebecka  his 
wife  to  Benjamin  Borden  before  1774,  and  the  house  was 
an  old  house  then.  Shortly  after  Benjamin  Borden  became 
the  owner  of  the  house,  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  oin 
and  at  that  time  all  the  houses  that  were  not  torn  down 
and  destroyed  were  more  or  less  damaged.  From  Dr.  Stiles* 
Diary  we  learn  that  about  430  buildings  were  pulled  down 
and  destroyed  by  the  enemy  and  about  300  of  them  were 
dwelling-houses.  We  do  not  know  how  much  this  houst 
was  damaged  or  if  it  really  was  damaged  enough  to  speak 
of;  no  extensive  repairs  from  that  time  could  be  traced, 
with  the  exception  that  possibly  new  windows  had  been  put 
in,  otherwise  the  house  appeared  as  of  old, — weather  beaten 
— and  not  a  bit  of  paint  on  it. 

All  this  time  the  street  must  have  shown  some  activity, 
English  soldiers  were  quartered  in  some  of  the  houses  and 
after  the  British  evacuation  the  houses  were  occupied  by 
the  French,  who  apparently  did  not  fancy  the  name  of  the 
street  and  therefoie  changed  it  to  Lewis  street;  it  is  said, 
in  honor  of  their  King,  Louis  XVI. 

And  now  we  must  leave  the  old  house  and  go  back  to 
once  upon  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  when  this  old  house  was 
still  new;  when  the  slave  trade  was  in  its  glory,  when  all 
the  wharves  below  King  street  were  all  hustle  and  bustle- 
privateers  were  being  fitted  out — ships  were  being  un- 
loaded, and  their  cargoes  of  negroes  were  being  sold  to 
the   highest  bidder — other  ships   were   being   loaded   with 


rum  for  Africa,  the  harbor  was  full  of  shipping,  and  the 
whole  town  was  teeming  with  sailors  from  every  clime. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  these  sailors  after  a 
few  voyages  considered  Newport  their  home  port,  got  mar- 
ried  here,  and  sometimes  settled  down,  but  very  often  we 
find  Lost  at  Sea  engraved  on  the  little  head  stone  in  the 
burying  ground. 

Names  of  different  nationalities  occur  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  Swedish  name  Peterson  is  one.  We  find 
Amos  Peterson  was  married  to  Katharina  Warrin,  Oct.  17, 
1759,  by  Rev.  Gardiner  Thurston,  and  we  might  take  for 
granted  that  they  led  a  very  happy  life,  and  were  pros- 
perous. Several  children  were  born — everything  seemed  to 
go  so  well,  and  then  came  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
brought  sorrow  and  sickness.  Amos  Peterson  had  died 
and  Widow  Peterson  wras  sick,  and  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Tillinghast  for  nearly  a  year  during  the  British  occupation 
of  the  town,  and  her  daughter  had  a  fractured  thigh,  and 
was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Halliburton  and  Dr.  Tillinghast 
for  a  long  time  in  1780.  It  does  not  appear  as  if  the  doc- 
tors' bills  were  ever  paid,  times  were  very  hard  and  it  was 
all  a  widow  could  do  to  bring  up  a  lot  of  children  alone. 
But  times  changed  after  the  war;  her  son  Edward  went 
to  sea  and  prosperity  smiled  again.  He  was  married  to 
Mary  Hull,  September  10,  1789,  by  Rev.  Gardiner  Thurston, 
the  same  minister  that  had  married  his  father  and  mother 
30  years  before.  In  January,  1796,  we  find  him  "at  his 
store"  on  Bannister's  wharf,  where  he  must  have  had  a 
very  good  business.  He  bought  the  old  house  on  Lewis 
street  May  22,  1797.  It  had  been  bought  and  sold  many 
times  since  Jeremiah  Green  and  his  wife  sold  it  in  1771, 
and  it  appeared  as  before  with  its  high-pitched  roof,  large 
stone  chimney,  and  beaded  clapboards;  it  was  old,  weather- 
beaten,  and  not  a  bit  of  paint  on  it. 

The  house  was  now  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  this  was  done  by  Mr.  Peterson,  as  it  carried 
the  hall  marks  of  the  times  wherever  you  chose  to  look. 
There  was  the  pine,  spruce,  and  other  inferior  woods  for 
framing.  Good  oak  that  had  always  been  used  before  was 
at  this  particular  time  not  to  be  had  at  any  price.  There 
were  small,  delicate  mouldings  tacked  on,  instead  of  being 


worked  out  on  rails  and  stiles,  and  then  there  were  the 
pressed  composition  ornaments  so  popular  at  just  this  time. 
The  big  chimney  was  taken  down  and  an  addition  was 
built  on  the  west  end  of  the  house,  extending  it  enough  to 
make  two  extra  rooms  on  each  floor,  and  leaving  the  space 
where  the  chimney  had  stood  nearly  in  the  center  of  the 
house.*  This  space  was  large  enough  for  a  new  hall-way 
and  a  comfortable  stairway  was  built  in.    . 

The  new  addition  was  built  against  the  west  end  of  the 
house,  using  the  old  wall  as  a  partition  between  the  hall 
and  the  new  rooms.  When  the  house  was  torn  down,  it 
was  found  that  hand-riven  laths  had  been  nailed  direct  on 
to  the  old  clapboarding.  These  old  clapboards  were  beaded, 
and  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  a  hundred  years — they  had  never  been  painted. 

Two  new  chimneys  with  fireplaces  were  built.  The 
chimney  breast  in  the  parlor  measured  5  feet  2  inches  wide, 
and  the  opening  for  the  fireplace  about  2  feet,  9  inches  by 
3  feet. 

A  new  and  very  beautiful  front  doorway  wras  put  in, 
and  as  it  was  very  low  between  joists,  a  part  of  the  old 
side  girth  had  to  be  cut  away  to  make  room  for  the  fan- 
light over  the  door,  although  it  had  been  made  slightly  oval 
instead  of  semi-circular.  This  fanlight  had  a  leaden  sash 
and  was  in  keeping  with  the  other  details  of  the  doorway. 
The  door  itself  was  only  six  feet  high.  It  had  six  raised 
panels  and  a  wide  lockrail  so  common  a  few  years  after 
the  Revolution. 

In  the  new  part  of  the  house  toward  the  street  was  the 
parlor.  It  was  built  and  decorated  with  mouldings  and 
pressed  composition  ornaments  and  over  the  mantelpiece 
was  the  common  wide  panel.  The  cornish  was  decorated 
with  dentiles  and  flutings.  Wainscoting,  doors,  and  archi- 
traves were  of  good  proportions,  carefully  made  and  all  of 
it  was  very  similar  to  the  work  done  in  the  John  G.  White- 
horn  house  on  lower  Thames  street,  that  was  renovated 
about  the  same  time.  The  inside  shutters  had  raised  panels, 
with  heart-shaped  openings  in  the  top  panel. 

Jhe  house  had  changed.  It  was  not  what  it  used  to 
be;  seen  from  the  outside  it  was  only  the  high  pitched  roor, 
and  from  the  inside  only  the  heavy  covered  beams,  that  re- 


mained  features  of  the  old  house;  everything  else  was  new 
and  modern,  painted  and  stylish. 

Capt.  Peterson  did  not  enjoy  his  house  very  long.  He 
died  within  two  years  after  he  bought  the  house,  but  his 
family  continued  to  occupy  it  for  many  years. 

The  old  town  was  slowly  recovering  from  the  business 
stagnation  caused  by  the  Revolutionary  War.  Houses  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lewis  street  were  being  repaired,  ana 
in  some  cases  new  ones  were  built.  Lewis  street  was  quite 
a  centre,  and  we  read  in  the  Newport  Mercury  that  "At  town 
meeting  June  2nd,  1801,  it  was  resolved  that  the  street 
formerly  called  King  street  and  lately  Lewis  street,  should 
hereafter  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Franklin 
street." 

Business  activities  had  another  set  back  at  the  war  and 
embargo  of  1812;  everything  in  the  shipping  line  came 
to  a  complete  standstill,  vessels  lay  rotting  at  the  docks, 
and  grass  was  growing  on  the  wharves  and  side  streets. 

Among  the  men  that  went  with  Perry  to  Lake  Erie 
was  James  Peterson.  Very  little  if  anything  is  known  about 
him,  but  as  there  was  only  one  family  in  Newport  by  that 
name,  he  must  naturally  have  been  associated  in  some  way 
with  the  Petersons  on  Franklin  street.  To  the  west  of  the 
Peterson  house  stood  the  Stanton  house,  a  little  back  from 
the  street,  and  from  a  window  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Peterson  parlor  was  a  very  good  view  down  Franklin  and 
Thames  streets.  Perhaps  it  would  be  stretching  the  imag- 
ination too  much  to  see  James  Peterson  after  having  passed 
through  the  front  door,  go  down  Franklin  street,  turn  around 
and  wave  his  hand  to  loving  faces  in  this  window  the 
morning  he  left  with  Perry,  perhaps  never  to  return.  When 
the  Stanton  house  was  moved  up  to  the  street  line  and  fitted 
for  business  purposes  this  window  was  closed  up.  The 
house  continued  in  the  Peterson  family  until  1830,  when  it 
was  sold  by  Rev.  Edward  Peterson  to  Clark  Burdick. 

Rev.  Edward  Peterson  wrote  the  History  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Newport  in  the  past,  and  he  was  the  last  one 
of  the  Peterson  family  connected  with  this  house. 

Once  more  upon  a  time,  not  much  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  up  in  the  old  burying  ground,  near  the  fence  of 
the  Island  Cemetery  and  less  than  200  feet  from  Warner 


street,  overgrown  with  tall  grass  and  wild  flowers,  were 
two  small  gravestones.  One  was  a  common  slate  stone 
with  the  usual  ornamentations  at  the  top  and  sides.  It  had 
stood  there  about  one  hundred  years,  but  it  was  still  in  very 
good  condition;  even  the  marks  of  the  scratch  awl  that 
the  stone  cutter  had  used  in  marking  out  the  angels'  heads, 
scrolls  and  lettering  were  still  plainly  visible.  The  inscrip- 
tion was: 

SACRED 

to  the  Memory  of 

CAPT.  EDWARD  PETERSON 

who  departed  this  life 

January  29th,  1779 

in     the     35th     year 

of  his  age. 

The  other  was  a  very  plain  while  marble  headstone 
with  no  ornamentation  whatsoever.  It  had  a  very  long 
inscription  that  was  obliterated  by  the  elements. 

REV.  EDWARD  PETERSON,  1855 

was  about  all  that  could  be  deciphered. 

The  tall  gross  and  wild  flowers  don't  grow  there  as 
before,  the  ground  has  all  been  cleared  off  and  new  lots 
laid  out,  the  grass  was  kept  trimmed,  new  graves  and  new 
monuments  partly  cover  the  ground  and  the  old  grave- 
stones are  gone. 

The  house  in  Franklin  street  had  several  owners  from 
the  time  it  was  sold  by  Mr.  Peterson,  but  no  changes  were 
made  in  it  before  some  time  in  the  90s,  when  the  lower  floor 
was  fitted  up  for  store  purposes.  Mr.  James  P.  Lancaster's 
fish  market  was  located  in  the  Peterson's  parlor  when  Mr. 
Charles  Dadley  bought  the  house  in  1901,  and  when  he 
fitted  up  the  store  for  his  own  use,  the  highly  decorated 
mantelpiece  and  some  of  the  other  interior  finish  was  taken 
out  and  sold.  The  house  was  then  known  as  No.  2l-'2'<> 
Franklin  street.     The  old  number  had  been  7. 

The  land  occupied  by  this  house  was  part  of  the  land 
wanted  for  the  new  federal  building,  and  the  estate  was 
consequently  sold  to  the  United  States  Government.     The 
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house  was  sold  to  Nathan  F.  Ball,  who  was  the  successful 
bidder,  and  who  tore  it  down  in  April,  1916. 

All  building  material  that  he  could  possibly  use  again 
was  taken  care  of,  and  he  presented  the  old  front  doorway 
to  the  Newport  Historical  Society. 

The  old  original  (Peterson)  door  was  presented  to  the 
Society  by  I\Jr.  Charles  Dadley. 

People  do  not  pass  through  this  doorway  any  more. 
It  is  fastened  to  a  solid  wall,  and  is  for  exhibition  purposes 
only.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  the  more  elaborate 
doorways  that  were  made  and  put  up  in  Newport  shortly 
after  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  it  is  practically  the  only 
thing  left  from  the  hpuse  that  was — Once  upon  a  time. 

September,  1921.  Jonas  Bergxer. 
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„ 


THE  STORY  OF 
THE  OLD  FRIENDS'  MEETING  HOUSE 

» 

A  Paper  written  by 
MRS.  WILLIAM   P.  BUFFUM 


In  1700,  half  the  whole  population  of  Newport  were 
Quakers,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  which  occurred  annually 
in  the  Spring  grew  each  year  in  size  and  importance,  until 
in  1743  it  was  attended  by  five  thousand  Friends,  and  was 
the  event  of  the  year  in  Newport. 

Before  the  oldest  part  of  the  present  Meeting-House 
was  built,  however,  the  earliest  of  the  grand,  old,  Newport 
Quakers  had  aged,  and  some  passed  away — William  Cod- 
dington  and  Henry  Bull,  Caleb  Carr,  Edward  Thurston  and 
the  Eastons.  In  their  day,  the  Friends  held  their  meetings 
mostly  in  private  houses,  either  in  Coddington's  spacious 
home  on  Marlborough  street  or  Bull's,  so  recently  burned, 
on  Spring  street. 

Before  1672,  however,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Friends 
had  a  Meeting  House,  for  it  was  in  a  Meeting  House  that  the 
famous  debate  between  Roger  Williams  and  the  Friends 
took  place.  This  was  a  previous  building  to  what  we  set- 
standing  now,  and  probably  stood  a  little  farther  north  on 
Farewell  street.  But  even  yet,  many  of  the  meetings  were 
held  at  Coddington's,  for  we  read  on  the  Friends'  records: 
— "In  1678,  a  mans'  meeting  at  the  Widow  Codding- 
tons."  Evidently  there  were  strong  attractions  that  hung 
about  this  mansion,  whose  Great  Room  had  been  the  meet- 
ing place  when  George  Fox  was  in  Newport,  and  where 
Governor  Bellingham  of  Massachusetts  and  his  Company 
had  been  so  royally  entertained  for  ten  days. 

In  1689,  however,  we  find  the  Friends  breaking  away 
from  the  Coddington  House,  never  to  return;  for  we  read: 
— "It  is  agreed  that  the  Yearly  Men  and  Womens  Meeting 
which   useth   to   be   at   William    Coddington's   shall   be   ye 
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first  part  at  ye  Meeting  House  and  later  part  for  ye  af- 
fayers  of  ye  Church  to  be  at  Walter  Newberry's." 

About  this  time  Philadelphia  began  to  appeal  more  to 
some  of  the  Friends  in  Newport  than  did  their  island 
home;  and  we  find  Edward  Shippen  leaving  for  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love.  Later,  Anthony  Morris  comes  from 
Philadelphia,  and  marries  Thomas  Coddington's  widow  for 
his  third  wife.  'She  was  a  sister  of  Edward  Shippen's  wife, 
their  maiden  name  being  Howard.  These  men,  Shippen 
and  Morris,  were  both  Colonial  Mayors  of  Philadelphia, 
one  after  the  other.     So  the  two  Miss  Howards  did  well. 

And  here  comes  the  first  mention  of  the  little  Meeting 
House  as  we  now  see  it,  at  the  northwest  end  of  the  present 
line  of  buildings.  At  a  meeting  in  1706  the  Friends  "pro- 
posed that  the  old  Meeting  House  may  be  better  put  in 
order  for  a  stable  toward  the  winter,  and  also  proposed 
that  money  may  be  procured  toward  finishing  the  New- 
Meeting  House  of  Newport."  So  the  New  Meeting  House 
of  that  shadowy,  far  away  time  is  the  old  Meeting  House 
of  today.  Shall  we  not  prize  and  reverence  this  building 
where  our  Forefathers  worshipped  over  two  hundred  years 
ago? 

The  lot,  generous  in  size,  upon  which  the  new  little 
meeting  house  was  erected,  was  without  a  doubt  originally 
Easton  land,  having  been  probably  part  of  the  house  lot 
granted  to  Nicholas  Easton,  one  of  the  founders  of  Newport. 
It  came  to  the  Friends  either  by  gift  from  him  or  by  pur- 
chase from  his  widow  Ann.  The  site  of  his  house,  the  first 
house  built  in  Newport,  has  always  been  said  to  be  at  the 
left  of  the  Farewell  street  gate,  as  one  enters  the  Meeting 
House  yard.  Nicholas  Easton  left  to  the  Friends,  with 
"one  certain  dwelling  house  and  grounds" — possibly  the 
present  Friends'  ground — the  sum  of  £20  "in  country  pay." 
He  also  left  "to  the  maintenance  of  the  buriall  yard  where 
his  body  lyes,  one  Barrell  of  pork,  to  be  managed  by  Chris- 
topher Houlder." 

Just  at  this  point  must  be  mentioned  a  few  Hues  to 
show  the  tender  care  the  Meeting  extended  toward  its 
members.  It  seems  that  Ann  Bull  and  Peter  Easton  were 
at  odds  in  1681;  about  what  is  not  mentioned;  but  as 
Ann  Bull,  who  had  the  distinction  of  marrying  two  Gov- 


ernors  in  succession,  first  Nicholas  Easton  and  afterward 
Henry  Bull,  was  the  stepmother  of  Peter  Easton,  we  can 
readily  surmise  that  it  was  over  some  family  matter,  and 
quite  likely  about  the  disposition  of  Nicholas  Eastern's 
landed  estates.  The  Meeting  does  not  neglect" the  opportu- 
nity to  put  in  a  word  of  reproof,  and  records  the  minute: — - 
"Which  act  is  for  judgment  and  condemnation  and  is 
ye  unanimous  sence  and  judgment  of  this  Meeting  that  her 
sperrit  was  very  hard  and  wrong,  and  gave  Friends  noo 
satisfaction." 

Among  the  Quaker  ministers  who  spoke  in  this  ancient 
Meeting  House,  we  find  Governor  John  Wanton,  a  dashing 
Privateer  in  his  youth,  but  who  swung  back  to  his  fathers' 
faith  later  in  life  and  was  a  powerful  preacher.  He  was 
considered  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  Colony,  and  his 
Friends'  principles  did  not  prevent  his  wearing  a  bright 
scarlet  cloak  lined  with  blue. 

Among  the  amusing  incidents  told  us  as  children  of 
the  worthies  who  worshipped  in  this  building  is  that  of  the 
dear  old  Quaker,  who  while  preaching  took  his  capacious 
bandanna  from  his  pocket  and  with  it  came  a  pack  of  cards, 
carefully  inserted  by  his  mischievous  son.  These  il uttered 
down  on  the  heads  of  his  audience  beneath  him.  It  was  a 
trying  moment;  but  the  old  Quaker  was  equal  to  it. 
"Friends,"  he  said,  "an  enemy  hath  done  this"  and  calmly 
went  on  with  his  sermon.' 

Another  Friend  of  the  Ministers'  Gallery  who  lived 
fifty  years  ago  in  Mrs.  James  little  house  on  Cottage  Street 
upon  becoming  engaged  to  be  married  described  his  future 
wife,  "as  a  Godly  woman  with  a  large  circle  of  aequaint- 


We,  who  do  not  call  ourselves  very  old,  can  remember 
the  quiet  restful  meetings  on  First  Day  mornings  in  sum- 
mer, held  in  the  middle  and  largest  Meeting  House.  This 
was  built  a  hundred  years  later,  in  1807,  with  a  spacious 
gallery  above  for  the  Blacks,  but  long  unused  except  during 
the  Annual  Yearly  Meeting  week,  when  it  was  filled  with 
young  people. 

The  Ministers*  Gallery  faced  Farewell  Street.  On  the 
"rising  seat,"  as  it  was  called,  sat  David  Bullum  with  his 
white  beaver  hat.     Next  to  him  often  was  Levi  Almy   of 
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Portsmouth,  whose  sermons  consisted  of  texts  strung  to- 
gether with  almost  no  language  of  his  own.  George  Bowen 
and  Stephen  Chase  were  beside  them  and  Marmaduke  C. 
Cope  of  Philadelphia. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  facing  the  women 
below,  was  Annabella  Winn.  Before  speaking  she  would 
take  off  her  bonnet  with  its  snowy  lining  and  strings  and 
put  it  in  the  lap  of  the  woman  Friend  next  to  her.  After 
sitting  a  few  moments  to  compose  her  thoughts  she  would 
arise  and  looking  over  our  heads  would  give  her  sweet  little 
message.  She  would  begin  sometimes,  "As  face  answereth 
face  in  water,"  this  being  a  favorite  thought  of  hers.  1 
cannot  remember  the  rest  of  it. 

In  the  seats  in  the  body  of  the  house  were  many  to 
interest.  Henry  Morris,  who  lived  on  Washington  street, 
was  always  there.  He  wore  white  gloves,  and  during  a 
Prayer  would  pull  the  end  of  the  seat  cushion  to  the  floor 
and  kneel  himself.  He  drove  to  meeting  with  a  two-horse 
vehicle  whose  body  hung  low  between  the  wheels  and 
which  went  by  the  name  of  "The  Octopus."  Old  George 
Carr  wras  there,  who  unfailingly  arrived  at  meeting  with  a 
rose  in  his  mouth. 

On  the  women's  side,  one  that  made  an  impression  was 
dear  old  Deborah  Wharton,  for  in  Newport  Orthodox  and 
Hicksite  Friends  worshipped  together.  At  the  end  of  a 
seat  sat  the  sisters,  Anna  and  Eliza  Hazard,  one  so  dark 
and  the  other  so  fair  and  gray.  John  Farnum  and  his  wife 
the  aged  Miss  Longstreths  who  kept  the  school  of  renown, 
and  others  from  Philadelphia  staying  at  Mary  Williams* 
delightful  house  on  Washington  street,  were  always  to  be 
seen  at  meeting  when  in  Newport. 

.  The  Friends  from  the  cities  wore  black  clothes — the 
men,  broadcloth,  and  the  women  taffeta  silk  with  white 
shawls.  The  country  Friends  still  clung  to  the  more  ancient 
form  of  grey  for  both  men  and  women. 

To  our  childish  minds  the  rustling  of  silk  was  always 
connected  with  a  Friends'  Meeting.  It  used  to  seem  unusually 
hot  on  a  summer  meeting  morning  in  Newport,  and  palm 
leaf  fans  were  freely  used  by  the  elderly  Friends,  both 
men  and  women,  as  they  listened  to  the  long  sermons. 
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SOCIETY   NOTES 


A  year  ago  the  Society  was 
congratulating  itself  upon  the 
recovery  of  its  honored  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Terry,  from  a  long 
and  serious  illness.  Today  the 
Society  congratulates  itself  up- 
on the  probability  that  Dr. 
Terry,  after  a  four  months'  so- 
journ in  Europe,  will  be  with 
us  to  preside  at  our  annual 
meeting  in  May.  What  a  wel- 
come he  will  receive ! 

The  staff  of  the  Society  has 
been  for  several  months  glean- 
ing from  the  files  of  newspa- 
pers in  its  rooms  all  the  notices 
printed  about  the  Society  since 
the  time  of  its  organization  in 
1853.  The  task  has  been  both 
strenuous  and  interesting,  and 
the  result  is  an  imposing  pile  of 
typewritten  MSS.  which  it  is 
our  intention  to  have  bound  in 
book  form.  This  material 
would  be  of  inestimable  ser- 
vice in  writing  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  Newport  Historical 
Society. 

Another  task  which  has  just 
been  completed  is  the  typewrit- 
ten transcription  of  the  Log  of 
the  Lawrence,  from  beginning 
to  end.  Peculiarities  of  chirog- 
raphy,  abbreviations  and  nau- 
tical terms  of  one  hundred  and 
nine  years  ago,  have  made  this 
work  very  difficult,  especially 
because  the  greatest  pains  have 
been  taken  to  make  the  tran- 


script   as   perfect    a    reproduc- 
tion of  the  original  as  possible. 

The  demand  for^  the  use  of 
the  Society's  rooms  for  meet- 
ings of  various  organizations 
has  been  as  active  as  ever  this 
past  winter.  The  Current  Top- 
ics Club  recently  held  an  open 
meeting,  which  was  largely  at- 
tended and  at  which  two  plays 
were  given.  Judging  by  the  ap- 
plause and  laughter  that  re- 
sounded through  the  halls,  the 
enthusiastic  comments  over- 
heard from  the  lips  of  the  dis- 
persing audience  must  have 
been  fully  deserved. 

Prominent  members  of  the 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scien- 
tist, whose  services  are  held  in 
the  meeting  house  of  the  Soci- 
ety, have  been  so  kind  as  to  ex- 
press repeatedly  their  appreci- 
ation of  the  privileges  and 
courtesies  extended  to  them 
here.  And  on  our  part,  we  can- 
not fail  to  recognize  the  care 
taken  by  them  to  guard  against 
any  injury  or  defacement  of 
our  property  during  their  oc- 
cupancy. 

The  Newport  Medical  Soci- 
ety, the  Newport  County  Wo- 
men's Republican  Club,  and 
the  Newport  Improvement  As- 
sociation are  regular  patrons 
for  the  purposes  of  meetings; 
and  the  Newport  College  Club 
holds  many  of  its  meetings  in 
our  halls. 
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BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Newport    Historical    Society 

Number  Forty-one  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  July,  1922 

Annual  Meeting  Number 


ANNUAL  MEETING  JUNE  7,  1922 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Newport  Historical 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  June  7th,  at  3.30  P.  M. 

The  President,  Dr.  Roderick  Terry,  was  in  the  chair. 

There  was  a  large  attendance. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  President  then  read  his  report,  which  was  approved. 
The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  read  hy  the  As- 
sistant Treasurer,  and  this  report  was  approved. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  acquisitions  to  the 
Library  and  the  Museum.    The  report  was  approved. 

Miss  Maud  L.  Stevens  presented  a  report  upon  our 
Museum,  and  read  a  list  of  articles  connected  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  cloth,  which  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Jonas 
Bergrier,  who  considered  it  desirable  for  the  Society  to 
complete  its  collection  of  spinning  wheels  and  kindred  ap- 
pliances that  were  in  use  in  the  olden  time. 

The  report  was  approved. 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Gardner  made  a  verbal  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  Library.  The  report  was  approved. 

T,he  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the     Curator  of 
Coins  and  Medals,  which  was  approved. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Covell  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "Historic 
Types  of  Newport  Houses. " 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mrs.  Covell  for 
her  interesting  paper. 


In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  the  President  assumed  the  duty  of  calling  for 
a  vote  on  the  election  of  officers  for  the  current  year.  Mo- 
tion was  made  and  adopted  that  all  the  officers  <of  the  pre- 
ceding year  be  re-elected;  and  the  Secretary  was  requested 
to  cast  one  ballot  in  accomplishment  of  this  object.  The 
ballot  was  cast,  as  follows: 

President  Dr.  Roderick  Terry 

First  Vice  President  Frank  K.  Sturgis 

Second  Vice  President  Alfred  Tuckerman 

Third  Vice  President  Darius  Baker 

Recording  Secretary  Lloyd  M.  Mayer 

Corresponding  Secretary  Maud  Lyman  Stevens 

Treasurer  Henry  C.  Stevens,  Jr. 

Librarian  and  Assistant  Treasurer  Lloyd  M.  Mayer 

Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals  Edwin  P.  Robinson 

For  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  serve  for  three 
years : 

Mrs.  C.  L.  F.  Robinson  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Gardner 

Jonas  Bergner  Lawrence  L.  Gillespie 

Hon.  Darius  Baker  made  the  motion  that  Mrs.  \V.  W. 
Covell  be  elected  a  director  of  the  Society  for  one  year  to 
Jill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hamilton  B. 
Tompkins.    Mrs.  Covell  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  President  expressed  a  desire  to  say  a  few  words 
before  adjournment.,  He  said  that  about  a  year  ago  he  was 
informed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  owners  of  the  ad- 
joining vacant  lot  to  erect  thereon  an  apartment  house.  Such 
a  building  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  light  of  our 
rooms,  and  a  permanent  building  erected  upon  that  lot 
would  prevent  any  further  purchase  of  the  property,  should 
the  Society  need  to  enlarge  its  building.  Therefore  ho  had 
purchased  the  lot  and  desired  now  to  present  to  the  Society 
one-half  of  it,  namely,  a  portion  about  sixty  feet  deep  ex- 
tending from  street  to  street  adjoining  the  Society's  property 
on  the  east.  He  accordingly  handed  to  the  Secretary  the  deed 
to  that  parcel  of  land. 

Hon.  Darius  Baker  moved  that  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  be 
accorded  the  President  for  this  splendid  gift.  The  motion 
was  unanimously  adopted  amid  vociferous  applause. 
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The  meeting  then  adjourned.  Refreshments  were 
served,  Miss  Mary  Licbcr  and  Miss  Anna  F.  Hunter  doing  the 
honors,  qf  the  tea  table. 

LLOYD  M.  MAYER, 
Clerk  of  the  Meeting. 


Financial  Report 


r.    The   principal 

$216  24 

150  00 

55  10 

23  00 

44  23 

The  financial  history  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1922,  is  as  follows: 

The   total   expenses   for    this   last   year,   $4,578.97,    arc 
$489.85  more  than  for  the  preceding  year. 
items  of  this  increase  are  to  be  found  in 
Repairs  to  Ceilings 

Increase  of  salaries  of  Assistant  Libra- 
rian and  Clerk 
Fuel 

Increase  interest  on  mortgage 
Supplies 

$488  57 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dues  show  an  increase  for  the 
year     of     $53,    and     rents     an     increase    of     $34.      Con- 
tributing members  show  a  decrease  of  $125.    The  excess  of 
expenses  over  regular  income  was  about  $750. 

The  Endowment  Fund  has  been  increased  by  $1,000,  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  Stanton.  It  was  decided  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  that  this  sum  be  invested  in  ten  shares  of 
the  preferred  stock  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Now 
Jersey.  The  price  of.  this  stock  being  at  the  time  the  in-' 
vestment  was  made  about  113,  the  amount  of  the  premium 
and  commissions  was  $134.  Dr.  Terry  donated  this  that  ton 
full  shares  might  be  purchased. 

It  is  understood  that  the  late  Mr.  Hamilton  B.  Tompkins. 
who  for  so  many  years  was  prominently  connected  with  the 
Society,  has  left  it  $4,000.  This  will  be  a  welcome  further 
addition  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 


STATEMENT    OF    RECEIPTS    AND    EXPENSES    FOR 
YEAR    APRIL   30,  1921    TO    APRIL    30,   1922 

Receipts 

Dues  $1,383  00 

Rents  m       783  50 

Dividends  489  20 

State  Appropriation  1,000  00 
Sales  of  Bulletins  7  25 

Donations  1,134  00 

Interest  on  Balance         1  15 
Gift  for  Refreshments    25  00 
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Total  Receipts  $4,823  10 

Bequest  Stanton         1,000  00 

Balances  May  1,  1921 
Bank  $70  17 

Petty  Cash  6  28 

76  45 


Expenses 

Salaries 

$2,669  92 

Cleaning  and  Jani 

tor 

Work 

612  60 

Supplies 

154  67 

Refreshments 

33  16 

Office  Rugs 

16  73 

Door  Mat 

5  75 

Door  Numbers 

65 

Electric  Light 

88  45 

Distilled  Water 

5  00 

City  Water 

11  00 

Gas 

9  47 

Telephone 

69  76 

Express 

4  13 

Repairs 

• 

216  21 

Fuel 

422  60 

Directory 

5  00 

Printing  and  Advi 

2Y- 

tising 

22  25 

Postage 

77  53 

Care  of  Grounds 

14  00 

Protest  Charges 

2  06 

Interest  on  Mortg; 

ige 

138  00 

Total  Expenses 

4,578  07 

Purchase  of  Func 

Is 

1,134  00 

Balances  May  1, 

191 

12 

Bank               $179 

17 

Petty  Cash           7 

41 

186  58 

$5,899  55  $5,899  53 

Balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Hook  Fund  $76  53 


FUNDS    OF   THE    SOCIETY 
King  Book  Fund       $4,000  00     Liberty  Bonds  4%%  §170  00 

Endowment  Funds 

Russell  Fund  $1,000  00     Liberty  Bonds  4*4%     $42  50 


Life  Membership 
Fund 

Sturgis  Fund 
Stanton  Fund 

Total  Funds 


1,680  00 
$5,000  00 

$1,000  00 
$12,680  00 


($1,320   in    Liberty 
Bds.  at  4y4%  $56  10 

$360  Bank  Stqck)       $19  20 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  Pre- 
ferred Stock  at  7%  $350  CO 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  Pre- 
ferred Stock  at  7%     70  00 


Total   Income  $537  80 

Applicable  to  cur- 
rent expenses,  the 
income  of  the  Book 
Fund  being  re- 
stricted to  the  pur- 
chase and  care  of 
books. 


LLOYD  M.  MAYER, 

Assistant  Treasurer. 


Report  of  the  President 

June  7th,  1922 

It  seems  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety's record  during  the  past  year  is  one  of  which  the  officers 
and  members  may  be  well  content,  if  not  indeed  proud.  Our 
Society  is  growing  every  year  in  importance  and  usefulness, 
and  we  are  striving  to  set  continually  before  us  a  high  ideal. 

There  are  two  objects  which  the  management  of  a  So- 
ciety like  this  always  has  in  view.  The  careful  preservation 
of  such  articles  of  historic  interest  as  may  be  put  in  their 
care,  and  the  spreading  abroad  of  information  which  may 
work  toward  the  education  of  the  community.  In  regard  to 
the  first  of  these,  all  societies  recognize  their  responsibilities; 
some  indeed  to  such  an  extent  that  articles  of  historic  value 
are  secreted  from  the  public  and  fail  in  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing interest  in  the  community  because  people  are  un- 
able to  see  them  without  great  difficulty.  In  this  respect,  I 
believe,  our  Society  may  afford  a  good  example  to  others. 
For  while  guarding  these  treasures  with  the  greatest  care. 
we  are  always  anxious  to  welcome  any  who  may  desire  to 
see  them,  and  to  display  them  for  the  interest  and  benefit  of 
the  public. 

Many  testimonies  have  been  borne  both  by  our  own 
members  and  by  strangers  to  the  courtesy  with  which  they 
have  been  treated  when  visiting  this  institution,  in  contrast, 
as  some  have  asserted  with  the  secretive  methods  of  some 
sister  societies. 

In  regard  to  the  educational  part  of  our  work  we  are 
also,  I  think,  justified  in  congratulating  ourselves  for  the 
knowledge  which  we  are  furnishing  to  our  members,  and  to 
the  community,  free  of  charge,  regarding  the  important 
events  associated  with  the  history  of  Newport. 

As  you  are  aware,  two  agencies  are  employed  for  arous- 
ing the  interest  and  increasing  the  knowledge  of  our  members 
upon  this  and  kindred  subjects:  the  addresses  delivered 
quarterly  which  are  attended  by  increasing  numbers  of  our 
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members;  and  the  publication  and  free  distribution  of  these 
lectures  in  our  bulletins.  Complimentary  remarks  regard- 
ing these  bulletins  have  been  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
I'nited  States,  where  they  have  been  sent  to  Historical  Socie- 
ties in  exchange  for  their  publictions. 

We  realize,  however,  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment and  shall  be  grateful  for  any  suggestions  that  we  may 
receive  from  members;  which,  even  though  there  may  be 
criticism  of  our  methods,  will  bear  welcome  evidence  to  in- 
terest in  our  institution. 

The  perennial  matter  of  income  and  expense"  cannot  be 
ignored.  Ihe  excess- of  the  latter  over  the  former  the  past 
year  has  been  unusually  large.  This  excess  was  due  mainly 
to  unusual  reparations  to  the  building,  and,  sad  to  relate,  to 
the  neglect  of  some  of  our  members  in  their  payment  of* 
dues.  In  the  coming  year  with  reduced  expenditures,  which 
we  confidently  expect,  and  with  the  increasing  income  both 
from  the  larger  receipts  from  members,  and  from  the  very 
considerable  legacies  which  we  receive  this  year,  we  may 
expect  our  deficit  to  be  very  greatly  reduced. 

Sp.eaking  of  legacies  suggests  to  me  that  it  is  but  proper 
that  a  word  should  be  said  regarding  the  sad  death  of  our 
former  president,  Mr.  Hamilton  B.  Tompkins,  who  has  re- 
membered the  Society  most  generously  in  his  will.  His  inter- 
est in  our  institution  for  many  years  has  been  notable,  and 
we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  a  valuable  member. 

It  is  pleasant  in  closing  to  refer  to  the  devotion  to  the  So- 
ciety shown  by  the  members  of  the  staff,  to  whom  we  are  all 
indebted,  for  increase  in  its  efficiency  and  popularity. 

I  close  this  report  as  I  began  it,  with  expressions  of  grat- 
ification at  the  year's  work  and  add  my  earnest  convictions 
mat  the  years  to  come  will  see  gradually  enlarging  our  use- 
fulness to  the  community. 

RODERICK  TERRY, 

President. 


Report  of  the  Secretary 


Eighty-six  objects  have  been  added  to  our  Museum  col- 
lections, as  gifts  from: 


Miss  Caroline  Taylor, 
Miss  Laura  Taylor,  -and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Carey 
Herbert  T.  Sheffield 
Miss  Lillian  Pearson 
Philip   Anthony 
T.  T.  Pitman 
Miss  M.  E.  Powel 
William  Arthur  Wing 
Miss  Amelia  M.  Greene 
Heirs  of  Mrs.  Charles  Potter 


Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish  Webster 

Roderick  Terry 

"A  Newport  Worn  an*' 

Mrs.  Frederick  P.  Garrettson 

John     K.     and     William     J. 

Walsh 

John  Diggles 

Miss  Alice  C.  Banning 

Darius  Baker 

Mrs.  J.  McPherson  Creighton 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Smith 


Miss  Maud  Lyman  Stevens 

Acquisitions  to  the  Library  are  as  follows: 
Twelve  volumes  purchased  by  the  Book  Fund 
By  exchange,  twenty  reports  of  other  Societies 
Fifty-six  volumes  have  been  received  as  gifts  from: 


Hamilton   B.  Tompkins 

T.  T.  Pitman 

Roderick  Terry 

H.  T.  Sheffield 

Miss  Ellery 

H.  C.  Pell 

W.  B.  Franklin 


George   A.   Moriarty,   Jr. 
Miss  M.  E.  Powel 
George  H.  Reed 
A..  OT>.  Taylor 
Stuyvesant   Fish 
Miss  Maud  L.  Stevens 
Clark  Burdick 

LLOYD  M.  MAYER, 

Secretary. 


Report  of  the  Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals 


Newport,  R.  I.,  June  6,  1922. 
Received  during  the  year: 

Admiral  Vernon  medal,  in  bronze 

obv.  Bust  of  the  Admiral.  x 

rev.   Gampobello,   with   ships. 

(Gift  of  Miss  Maud  L.  Stevens) 
U.  S.  Half  Dollar  1808  (two) 
U.  S.'Half  Dollar  1820 

Spanish  Quarter  Dollar  1797     Struck    for 
Mexico,  Time  of  Charles  IV. 

(Presented  by  Philip  Anthony) 
'    One  medal 
Four  coins 

E.  P.  ROBINSON, 
Curator. 


Desirable  Museum  Acquisitions 


The  Hstorical  Society  Museum  is  constantly  receiving 
acquisitions,  particularly  since  we  have  had  our  fireproof 
building,  where  the  preservation  of  valued  relics  is  assured. 
The  collection,  though  rich  in  some  directions,  is  scanty  in 
others,  and  the  committee  hopes  that  our  friends  will  bear 
us  in  mind  and  aid  us  in  making  up  deficiencies.  We  have 
surprisingly  little  in  the  way  of  china  and  glass;  our  de- 
partment of  dolls  and  toys  would  welcome  accessions,  and 
we  have  practically  no  old  Newport  baskets,  and,  strange 
to  say,  only  a  small  assortment  of  local  Indian  relics.  Some 
most  interesting  costumes  have  been  added  of  late,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  other  periods  illustrated  in  this  way. 
Anything  that  recalls  to  us  the  life  of  old  Newport  finds 
fitting  place  in  an  Historical  Society;  and  so  ancient  a  town 
as  this  should  have  a  thoroughly  representative  collection 
of  all  that  pertains  to  the  olden  time.  One  of  our  Directors, 
who  is  especially  interested  in  implements  for  spinning  and 
weaving,  has  made  the  following  report  on  our  require- 
ments. 

MAUD  LYMAN  STEVENS. 


In  our  Museum  are  a  few  old  spinning  wheels,  wool 
cards,  reels,  shuttles,  etc.,  all  in  a  more  or  less  incomplete 
condition;  as  a  rule  there  is  always  something  broken  or 
something  lost.  There  is  nothing  to  give  the  slightest  idea 
of  how  these  things  were  used,  how  the  yarn  was  made,  and 
how  this  yarn  again  was  made  into  different  kinds  of  cloth 
by  deft  hands  of  mothers  and  daughters  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  spinning  wheels,  reels,  skarns,  warping  bars,  and  a 
loom  with  all  its  tacklings,  fully  set  up  and  in  good  working 
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order,  with  a  piece  of  cloth  of  some  kind  started  so  that  the 
younger  generations  can  see  for  themselves  even  if  they 
cannot  hear  the  twack,  twack  of  the  loom. 

If  it  could  be  possible  to  get  a  collection  of  this  kind, 
no  time  should  now  be  lost,  as  it  will  soon  be  too  late.  Peo- 
ple that  understand  spinning  and  weaving  are  getting  fewer 
and  fewer,  and  looms,  etc.,  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  what  is  most  needed: — 

For  flax — Ripple    comb  Swinging  block  and  knife 

Flax  brakes  Flax  hatchels 

Flax    wheels,    with    everything   belonging    to    it, 
including     cup  for  water  to  moisten  the  fingers 
while   spinning. 
For  Wool — Wool   cards         Quills 

Wool  combs  Loom  x 

W7heel  for  spin-    Heddle 
ning   wool  Raddle 

Sley  or  Reed 
Sley  Hook 
Loom  Temples 
Shuttles 
Pace  Weight 
Bore   Staff 
Fringe  Loom 
Tape  Loom 

JONAS  BERGNER. 


Clock  reels 
Triple  reels 
Nididy  Noddy 
Swifts 
Spools 
Sparn 

Warping  bars 
Quilling  wheels 
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By-Laws  of  the  Society 


NAME 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this 
Society  is  "The  Newport  His- 
torical Society." 

OBJECT 

Sec  2.  The  object  of  this  So- 
ciety is  to  discover,  procure  and 
preserve  whatever  may  relate 
to  general  history,  especially  to 
civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  more  particularly  ol 
the  City  and  County  of  New- 
port. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  3.  The  Society  shall  con- 
sist of  annual,  life,  sustaining, 
associate  and  honorary  mem- 
bers. Annual,  sustaining,  asso- 
ciate and  life  members  may  be 
elected  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Society  or  Directors.  Honorary 
members  can  be  elected  onlv 
by  the  Society.  Any  individual 
on  payment,  at  one  time,  of 
fifty  dollars,  may  be  elected  a 
life  member,  and  shall  thereaf- 
ter be  exempt  from  all  assess- 
ments or  annual  tax.  Such  other 
persons  as  may  have  rendered 
service  may  be  elected  life 
members,  and  be  exempt  from 
all  assessments  or  tax. 

OFFICERS 

Sec  4.  The  officers  of  the 
Society  shall  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting   (or  at  an  ad- 


journment thereof),  and  shall 
hold  their  respective  offices  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  succes- 
sors are  chosen,  and  shall  be 

A  President;  a  First  Vice- 
President;  a  Second  Vice  Pres- 
ident; a  Third  Vice  President; 
a  Treasurer;  a  Recording  Sec- 
retary; a  Librarian;  a  Corre- 
sponding Secretary;  a  Curator 
Q'f  Coins  and  Medals;  and  a 
Hoard  of  Directors,  consisting 
of  the  above  officers  and  twelve 
others  who  shall  be  elected  ai 
the  annual  meeting,  four  for 
three  years,  four  for  two  years. 
and  four  shall  be  elected 
each  year  thereafter. 

Sec  5.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  last  Tuesday  in  May  in  each 
year,  at  which  meeting  a  report 
shall  be  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  of  all  business  which 
they  have  transacted  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  additional 
reports  in  full  shall  be  present- 
ed by  the  Treasurer.  Librarian 
and  Curator  of  Medals  and 
Coins.  The  Society  shall  hold 
regular  meetings  on  the  third 
Monday  in  August,  November 
and  February,  for  literary  ex- 
ercises, the  election  of  new 
members,  and  such  other  busi- 
ness as  may  be  brought  before 
it.  Special  meetings  may  be 
called  at  any  time,  when  deem- 
ed necessary  by  the  President, 
or  at  the  request  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Society, 
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BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS 

Sec:.  6.       The  government  of 
the  Society  shall  be  vested  in 
the    Board    of    Directors,    who 
shall  have  custody  of  all  build- 
ings, funds,  securities  and  col- 
lections belonging  to  the  Soci- 
ety; shall  fix  salaries  and  have 
the  general  control   and   regu- 
lation of  the  affairs  of  the  Soci- 
ety in  the  intervals  between  the 
•annual    meetings.      They    may 
elect  annual  and  life  members 
(but  not  Honorary).  They  shall 
provide  for  regular  literary  and 
other  exercises;     and  make  the 
necessary      arrangements      for 
promoting    the    objects    of    the 
Society.     They  shall  authorize 
the  disbursement  and  expendi- 
tures of  money  in  the  Treasury, 
and  make  such  investments  as 
may  be  ordered  by   these   By- 
laws, and  by  the  Society.    They 
shall  hold  regular  meetings  at 
least  once  in  two  months.    Spe- 
cial   meetings    may   be    called, 
when  deemed  necessary,  by  the 
President.     They   shall   organ- 
ize   as   soon    after    the    annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  as  possi- 
ble, and  appoint  the  following 
committees:      a  Committee  on 
Finance;   a   Committee   on   the 
Library  and  Museum;  a  Com- 
mittee      on       Buildings       and 
Ci rounds;  a  Committee  on  Lit- 
erary Exercises;    a   Committee 
on  Publications;  a  Nominating 
Committee;      a    Committee   on 
Increase    of    Membership;     an 
Auditing  Committee. 

The  President  of  the  Society 
shall  act  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  the  Recording  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society  shall  act 
«'»*  Clerk.  They  may  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  for  their 
own  government,   and  for   the 


Society's  Library  and  Museum 
as  may  be  necessary,  not  incon- 
sistent with  these  by-laws.  Five 
members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  busi- 
ness. 

Sec.  7.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing the  Society  shall  assess  a 
tax  upon  each  sustaining  mem- 
ber of  ten  dollars,  upon  each 
annual  member  of  two  dollars, 
and  upon  each  associate  mem- 
ber of  one  dollar,  which  latter 
class  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  .Society  except 
that  of  voting.  '■-.. 

PERMANENT   FUND 

Sec.  8.  All  money  received  on 
account  of  life  members  shall 
be  invested  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Permanent  Fund. 
Other  sums  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  added  to  this  fund,  the 
interest  only  of  which  can  be 
used  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Society. 

QUORUM 

Sec.  9.  At  all  meetings  of  the 
Society  five  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction    of   business. 

PRESIDENT 

Sec.  10.  The  President,  or  in 
his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents,  (or  in  their  absence 
a  chairman  pro  tempore)  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  oi  the 
Society,  and  shall  have  a  cast- 
ing vote.  He  shall  preserve  or- 
der,subject  to  an  appeal,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  shall  pre- 
sent a  brief  address  relative  to 
any  of  the  subjects  of  the  Soci- 
ety or  suggestions  for  its  wel- 
fare. 
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TREASURER 

Sec.  11.  The  Treasurer  shall 
receive  the  annual  tax  and 
other  income  of  the  Society.  He 
shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  its 
funds  and  securities,  and  shall 
pay  all  the  bills  against  the  So- 
ciety when  properly  approved. 
He  shall  keep  a  true  account  of 
his  receipts  and  payments,  and 
present  a  report,  in  conjunction 
with  the  finance  committee,  at 
each  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  shall  present  a  de- 
tailed report  for  the  year  in 
writing. 

RECORDING    SECRETARY 

Sec.  12.  The  Recording  Sec- 
retary shall  have  charge  of  the 
seal,  charter,  by-laws  and  re- 
cords of  the  Society,  and  act  as 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  shall  keep  a  fair 
and  accurate  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  all  meetings.  He 
shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  give  notice  of  the 
time  of  all  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety and  Board  of  Directors, 
and  shall  prepare  a  list  of  such 
business  as  is  brought  to  his 
attention  before  each  meeting 
of  the  Directors. 

CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY 

Sec.  13.  The  Corresponding 
Secretary  shall  promptly  fill  out 
and  send  to  all  members  elect- 
ed notices  of  their  election,  and 
shall  conduct  for  the  Society 
such  correspondence  as  may 
be  required  of  him  by  the  Pres- 


ident,   Recording    Secretary   or 
Librarian. 

LIBRARIAN 

Sec.  14.  The  Librarian  shall 
have  the  charge  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  Library  and  the 
collections  of  the  Society,  and 
the  care  and  arrangement  of 
the  books,  manuscripts  and 
other  articles  belonging  to  the 
Society.  He  shall  expend  in  the 
purchase  of  books  and  other 
articles,  and  for  their  safe 
keeping  and  preservation,  at 
the  direction  of  the  Library 
Committee,  such  sums  of  money 
as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be 
appropriated  for  that  purpose. 
He  shall  present  a  report  at 
each  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  a  general  report  of  the 
Society. 

Sec.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  committee  to  report 
through  its  chairmen  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  Treasurer  shall  be 
ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Librarian 
of  the  Library  Committee,  and 
the  President  of  the  Committee 
on    Literary   Exercises. 

ALTERATIONS    OF    THESE    BY-LAWS 

Sec.  16.  No  alterations  in 
these  by-laws  shall  be  made  un- 
less such  changes  shall  have 
been  proposed  in  writing,  at  0 
previous  meeting. 

Sec.  17.  These  by-laws  shall 
take  effect  immediately,  and  all 
former  by-laws  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 
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Members  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society 


LIFE    MEMBERS 


Allen,  John  B. 
Allen,  William 
American      Jewish      Historical 

Society 
Auchincloss,  Mrs.  Hugh 
Batonyi,  Aureil 
Belmont,  August 
Belmont,  Perry 
Bcrgner,  Jonas 
Birckhead,   Mrs.    William 
Brown,  Mrs.  Harold 
Caswell,  William 
Connolly,  Thomas  B. 
d'Hauteville,   Mrs.   Grand 
Fearing,  Mrs.  Daniel  B. 
FitzSimons,  Mrs.  Paul 
(iammell,  Mrs.  Robert  Ives 
Gammell,  William 
Gerry,  Elhridge  T. 
(iibbs,  Mrs.  Theodore  K. 
Goelet,  Mrs.  Ogden 
Goelet,  Robert 
Grosvenor,  Miss  Rosa  A. 
Hunter,  Mrs.  William  R. 
•lames,  Arthur    Curtiss 
James,  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss 
Jamestown  Historical   Society 
Jennings,  Miss  Annie  B. 
King,  Mrs.  David 


Lorillard,  Louis  L. 
Marquand,  Allan 
Mason,  Miss  Ellen 
Mason,  Miss  Ida 
McLean,  Edward  B. 
McLean,  Mrs.  Edward  B. 
Moriarty,  George  A.,  Jr. 
Peck,  Frederick 
Peckham,  Job  A. 
Powel,  Thomas   Ives  Hare 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Thomas  O. 
Safe,  Mrs.  T.  Shaw 
Sherman,  Mrs.  William  Watts 
Smith,  Miss  Esther  Morton 
Swan,  James  A. 
Swan,  Mrs.  James  A. 
Taylor,  Henry  R. 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Tilley,  Miss  Edith  May 
Tuckerman,  Alfred 
Tuckerman,  Mrs.    Alfred 
Van  Alen,  James  Laurens 
Vanderbilt,   Mrs. 
Vernon,  Mrs.  J.  Peace 
Warren,  George  Henry 
Warren,  Mrs.   Whitney 
Wrebster,  Hamilton  F. 
Wildey,  Mrs.  Anna  Chesebrough 


CONTRIBUTING    MEMBERS 


FitzSimons,  Paul 
FitzSimons,  Mrs.  Paul 


Terrv,  Roderick 
Vanderbilt,  William  H. 


SUSTAINING    MEMBERS 


Applcton,  Miss  Mary 
[larger,  Miss  Edna 
Bateman,  Clarence 
Birckhead,  Miss  Kate  deC. 


Bliss,  Miss  Susan 
Borden,  Jerome   C. 
Brown,  Mrs.  John  Nicholas 
Burke-Roche.  Mrs.  Frances 
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Clarke,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Clarke,  Mrs.  J.  Francis  A. 
Codman,  Miss  Martha 
Corcoran,  Mrs.  G.  P.  E. 
Cortazzo,  Miss  Katherine 
deForest,  George  B. 
Drexel,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Duncan,  Mrs.  Stuart 
Dunn,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Ellis,  Miss  Helen 
Emmons,  Arthur  B. 
Gillespie,  Lawrence  L. 
Gillespie,  Mrs.  Lawrence  L. 
Glyn,  Mrs.  William  E. 
Havemeyer,  Henry  O.,  Jr. 
Hayden,  Charles 
Hazard,  Miss  Caroline 
Hunt,  Mrs.  Livingston 
Hunter,  Miss  Anna  F. 
Jacobs,  Henry  Barton 
Knight,  Edward   C,  Jr. 
Lippitt,  Charles  W. 
Morris,  Harrison  S. 


Morris,  Mrs.  Harrison  S. 
Neilson,  Mrs. 
Norman,  Mrs.  Bradford 
Padelford,  Mrs.  Edward  M. 
Pierson,  J.  Fred 
Pitman,  T.  T. 
Pumpelly,  Raphael 
Redmond,  Henry 
Rives,  William 
Robinson,  Mrs.  C.  L.  F. 
Sherman,  Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Sims,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Lorillard 
Stevens,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Stevens,  Miss  Maud  L. 
Sturgis,  Frank  K. 
Tailer,  T.  Suffern 
Terry,  Mrs.  Roderick 
Van  Alen,  James  J. 
Weaver,  Miss  Sarah  C. 
Webster,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish 
Wilder,  Mrs.  Wilbur  E. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Walter  Av 


SUBSCRIBING    MEMBERS 


Bispham,  Mrs.  George  T. 
Buckhout,  Mrs.   Emma    A. 
Buckhout,  George  N. 
Hazard,  Peyton 
Humphrey,  William  C. 
Lawton,  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 


Morrison,  Charles  E. 
Pjeckham,  Miss  Antoinette 
Powel,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Storer,  Miss  Agnes 
Storer,  Horatio  R. 
Weaver,  Mrs.  John  G. 


ANNUAL    MEMBERS 


Abney,  John  R. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Crawford  C. 
Andrews,  Mrs.  Walter  S. 
Anthony,  Philip 
Austin,  George  B. 
Baker,  Darius 
Baker,  Mrs.  Darius 
Bakhmeteff,  Madame 
Baldwin,  Frederick  H. 
Ball,  Ahvyn,  Jr. 
Bates,  Lincoln 
Bergman,  Isaac  B. 
Bokee,  Miss  Margaret 
Brackett,   Mrs.   Charles  A. 


Brightman,  Miss  Eva  St.C. 
Brightman,  William   E. 
Bristow,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Brodskv,  David 
Buffum,  William  P. 
Bull,  Mrs.   Charles   M. 
Bull,  Miss   Phoebe 
Bullard,  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Burdick,  Clark 
Burdick,  David  J. 
Burdick,  Edwin  S. 
Burgess,  John   W. 
Burlingham,  Hiram 
Cabell,  Walter  Coles 
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Cabell,  Mrs.  Walter  Coles 
Capron,  Harold  S. 
Carr,  Leander  K. 
Carr,  Miss  Pauline  T. 
Cerio,  Mrs.  George 
Chester,  Frank  Dyer 
Christopher,  Percy 
Codman,  Ogden 
Coggeshall,  Charles  P. 
Coggeshall,  Henry 
Coggeshall,  Mrs.  John  S. 
CoVell,  William  W. 
Covell,  Mrs.  William  W. 
Cozzens,  J.  Powell 
Creighton,  Miss  G.  Rosalie 
Cudworth,  Frederic  B. 
Cudworth,  Mrs.  Frederic  B 
Davis,  Mrs.  Dudley 
Dennis,  William  E.,  Jr. 
Downing,  George  Fay 
Downing,  Miss  "Harriet  S. 
Downing,  Miss  Julia  T. 
Drury,  James  H. 
Duncan,  Stuart 
Dyer,  Herbert 
Easton,  Arthur  H. 
Easlon,  Fred  W. 
Fdgar,  Miss  Lucile  R. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  John 
Elliott,  Mrs.   R.   Sherman 
Ellis,  Miss  Lizzie  E. 
Funis,  Mrs.  William 
Estes,  Nathan   A. 
Estes,  Mrs.  Nathan  A. 
Farley,  Godfrey  P. 
Farley,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Perry,  Mrs.  E.  Hayward 
f  "day,  Miss  Helen 
Finley,  E.  C. 
Eorsyth,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Franklin,  Miss  Ruth  B. 
/anklin,  Miss  Susan  B. 
Franklin,  William  B. 
'/anklin,  Mrs.  William  B. 
French,   Miss   Loresta 
*j».le,  Mrs.  Marie  J. 
Jjanlner,  Mrs.  Charles   C. 
<';irrettson,  Frederick  P. 
"leaves.  Albert 


Graham,   Mrs.   Howard   S. 
Greene,  Fred   W. 
Greene,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Haggin,  Mrs.  James  B. 
Haight,  Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Hammett,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Hammond,  Ogden  H. 
Hazard,  Thomas  G.,  Jr. 
Higbee,  Edward  W. 
Hill,  Mrs.  Walter  N. 
Hillhouse,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Hines,  George  A. 
Hobbs,  Mrs.  I.  Goodwin 
Howard,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Hughes,  Stanley  C. 
Hull,  William  J. 
Hunter,  Miss  Augusta 
IngaJls,  Mrs.  John  J 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Henry  Barton 
Jacoby,   Mrs.   Douglas 
Josephs,  Mrs.  Lyman  C. 
Judge,  Mrs.  Cyril  B. 
King,  Frederic  R. 
King,  LeRoy  * 

King,  Mrs.  LeRoy 
Kling,   Charles   Potter 
Koehne,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
LaFarge,  Mrs.  John 
Landers,  Albert  C. 
Langley,  Walter  S. 
Lantz.  John  P. 
Lauterbach,  Mrs.  Amanda 
Lawson,  John  A. 
Lee,  William  H. 
Levy,  Max 

Lewis,  Mrs.  A.  Nelson 
Libby,  Mrs.  William  T. 
Lieber,  Mrs.    Hamilton 
Lieber,  Miss  Mary 
Lonsdale,  Mrs.  Herman  L. 
Lorah,  James  R. 
Low,  William  G.,  Jr. 
MacLeod,  William 
Macomber,  Isaac 
Macomber,  Richard 
Marvin,  Miss  Elizabeth  B. 
Mayer,  Lloyd  E.  M. 
Mayer,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Minturn 
McCormick,  Michael  A. 
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McLennan,  John  K. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  William  Rogers 
Morgan-Jones,  William 
Murdock,  Joseph  B. 
Naval  War  College 
Newton,   Simon 
Noble,  Mrs.  Harold  J. 
Norman,  Bradford 
Norman,  Maxwell 
Norman,  Reginald 
Noyes,  Mrs.  Bo u telle 
Pattison,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Pearce,  Miss  Edith  T. 
Pearson,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Pearson,  Miss  Lillian 
Peckham,  Mrs.  Edward  S. 
Peckham,  Mrs.  Felix 
Perry,  Marsden  J. 
Petterson,  Gustaf  L. 
Phillips,  Arthur  S. 
Phillips,  N.  Taylor 
Pinniger,  Mrs.  David 
Potter,  Mrs.  Charles  E.   . 
Powel,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Powell,  Mrs.  Frank 
PrestoH,   Howard  W. 
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The  Robinson  Family  and  their  Correspond- 
ence with  the 
Vicomte  and  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles 


A  Paper  Read  before  the  Society  August  21,  1922 

By 
ANNA  WHARTON  WOOD 


Note:     This  paper  is  based  upon  family  records  collected 
by  my  father,  the  late  Benjamin  R.  Smith  of  Philadelphia. 

Foreword 

As  almost  all  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  paper  be- 
longed lo  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  often  called 
Quakers,  I  will  give  a  few  words  to  their  place  in  the  Colony 
of  Rhode  Island. 

From  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  they  were 
treated  by  Roger  Williams  as  in  no  other  place.  He  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  message  they  brought,  he  was  not 
a  mystic  and  had  no  belief  in  personal  revelations.  "But 
unlike  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  willing  to  allow 
others  to  try  their  faith  undisturbed.*'*  So  it  happened  that 
"this  seed  became  a  great  tree,  for  this  western  shore  of 
Narraganselt  Ray  proved  a  good  soil  for  the  message  of  the 
Inward  Light,  and  produced  many  powerful  ministers  and 
intellectual  leaders  of  the  Society."*     In  Rhode  Island  they 

•"The  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies"   by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy  at  Haverford  College. 


were  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  continually  in  office, 
and  for  thirty-six  terms  the  Governorship  of  the  Colony 
was  occupied  by  members  of  the  Society.  Amelia  Mott 
Gommere,  in  The  Quaker  in  the  Forum,  says:  "The  town 
[Newport]  at  this  period  was  the  metropolis  of  the  country 
swarming  with  officers  of  the  British  Navy,  travellers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  mariners  who  had  become  prosper- 
ous  merchants — often  in  the  slave  trade,  and  sometimes  by 
privateering — Huguenot  refugees,  and  representatives  of 
all  faiths.  The  Quakers  came  inevitably  into  contact  with 
many  varieties  and  types  of  thought,  and  nowhere  has  it 
ever  been  possible  to  find  a  more  delightful  circle  of  highly 
educated  and  intelligent  Quakers  than  at  Newport  before 
the  Revolution." 

As  every  story  has  to  have  a  hero,  we  will  take  for  the 
central  figure  of  this  one,  Thomas  Robinson,  called  for 
distinction,  by  his  contemporaries,  "Quaker  Tom."  He 
bought  the  old  house  on  Washington  Street,  and  was  the 
first  of  the  family  to  live  there.  As  the  house  is  standing 
and  well  known  as  the  Robinson  house,  it  seems  to  be  a 
connecting  link  between  us  and  the  past. 

Rowland  Robinson,  the  grandfather  of  Thomas,  came 
to  Newport  about  1674,  from  Long  Brough,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland.  He  was  of  a  very  respectable  family. x  He 
married  Mary  Allen.  An  interesting  account  of  Rowland 
Robinson  will  be  found  in  the  book,  "Recollections  of  Olden 
Times"  by  Thomas  Hazard,  a  great-grandson. 

His  son,  William  Robinson,  was  the  father  of  Quaker 
Tom.  William  Robinson  was  twice  Deputy  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  from  May  1745-May  1746,  and  from  May 
1747-May  1748.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Martha  Pot- 
ter, and  second  to  Abigail  Hazard,  a  beautiful  young  widow. 

Thomas  Robinson  was  the  third  son  of  his  father's 
second  marriage,  and  was  born  in  1731.  Of  his  boyhood 
and  youth  we  know  nothing.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1752  he  went  to  England.  His  expectation  had  been  to  es- 
tablish himself  as  a  Merchant  in  Providence,  but  failing  to 
secure  the  place  he  wished  for  his  warehouse,  he  moved  to 
Newport  on  his  return  from  London  in  1753.  He  began 
business  as  a  Commission  Merchant  and  importer  of  British 
goods. 
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In  1753,  and  for  some  years,  he  had  an  interest  in  a 
distillery  which  was  making  rum  from  West  India  mo- 
lasses. At  this  time  there  were  many  distilleries  in  New- 
port in  which  some  of  the  best  people  were  concerned,  and 
either  as  a  cause  or  effect  the  business  brought  with  it 
complications  in  the  slave  trade  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  My 
father  writes:  "Our  grandfather  was  for  a  time  engaged 
in  this  iniquity,  and  was  part  owner  in  several  small  vessels 
trading  between  Newport,  Sierra  Leone  and  the  West  In- 
dies." Many  of  the  Quakers  were  then  engaged  in  the  same 
business.  The  story  is  that  our  ancestor  was  so  affected  by 
the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  slaves  who  came  over 
on  his  first  ship  that  he  then  and  there  resolved  to  hav* 
nothing  more  to  do  with  slavery.  How  well  he  kept  this 
resolution  the  following  quotation  from  "Recollections  of 
Olden  Times,"  shows:  "Thomas  Robinson  of  Newport  ana 
his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Hazard  of  Narragansett,  were 
two  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  active  and  ellicicnt 
advocates  of  the  abolition  not  only  of  the  slave  trade,  but 
of  slavery  in  any  form  in  the  British  Colonies.  In  Thomas 
Robinson  the  wronged  or  oppressed,  whether  black  or  white, 
were  ever  sure  to  find  a  friend,  and  I  have  heard  my  father 
and  others  narrate  deeds  of  daring  performed  by  the  Quaker 
philanthropist,  in  defence  of  outraged  humanity,  truly 
heroic. 

"On  one  occasion,  learning  that  a  negro  had  been 
abducted  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  into  slavery,  and  was 
on  board  a  vessel  in  Newport  harbor  just  about  to  sail  for 
the  West  Indies,  Mr.  Robinson,  accompanied  by  only  one 
man,  proceeded  in  a  row  boat  to  the  vessel,  which  he  board- 
ed, and  demanded  of  its  ruffian  captain  that  the  man  should 
be  given  up  to  him.  This,  after  torrents  of  foul  oaths  and 
threatenings  the  Pirate  was  finally  compelled  to  do,  although 
Mr.  Robinson  had  no  legal  warrant  with  which  to  enforce  his 
determined  demand." 

"Nor  did  his  sympathetic  nature  manifest  itself  in  this 
direction  only.  I  have  heard  old  Thomas  Goddard  say  that 
he  had  knowrn  Thomas  Robinson  to  come  to  his  house  early 
in  the  morning,  when  the  weather  had  suddenly  become  cold 
and  stormy,  and  hand  to  him  thirty  dollars  and  more  at  one 
lime,  with  directions  to  spend  it  all  in  furnishing  wood  to 


such  poor  families  as  he  might  find  in  need;  and  this,  loo, 
although  his  income  was  quite  limited. 

There  was  a  certain  Stanton  Lillibridge,  between  wham 
and  our  grandfather  a  constant  war  was  waged.  Lillibridge 
must  have  been  a  dealer  in  slaves  and,  I  suspect,  a  kidnap- 
per, and  when  any  black  man  or  woman  was  in  danger  from 
him,  it  was  to  Thomas  Robinson  that  their  friends  flew  for 
protection  and  succor,  and  never  in  vain." 

In  1760  several  vessels  sent  by  Thomas  Robinson  and 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Dockray,  to  the  West  Indies,  under 
flag  of  truce,  were  seized  and  could  not  be  recovered,  al- 
though Thomas  Robinson  went  in  person  to  try  his  success. 
Owing  to  the  uncertainties  and  losses  in  the  shipping  ven- 
tures, so  my  father  though t,our  ancestor  changed  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  spermaceti  from  "head  matter",  as  it  was  called. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  room  for  building  on  the  shore, 
and  the  wharves  already  built,  and  in  1761  the  spermaceti 
works  were  erected.  Many  of  the  vats,  or  their  remains, 
were  still  to  be  seen  when  my  father  came  into  the  properly. . 

In  connection  with  the  oil  business,  Thomas  Robinson 
became  a  soap  boiler  and  to  some  extent  made  the  alkali 
(potash)  which  he  used  in  the  process.  This  work  included 
the  refining  of  spermaceti  and  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

In  February,  176  1,  we  find  that  Thomas  Robinson  was 
one  of  the  "undertakers  in  the  valuable  design — the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  or  university  within  this  colony" — 
afterward  Brown  University. 

But  we  are  allowing  the  business  affairs  of  Thomas 
Robinson  to  interfere  with  the  chronological  sequence  or* 
our  story,  and  must  turn  back  to  1733,  when  was  born  a  little 
Quaker  girl,  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  his 
life.  Her  name  was  Sarah  Richardson.  Her  father  wa> 
Thomas  Richardson,  of  Newport,  General  Treasurer  of  the 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  under  the  Royal  Charier  of  King 
Charles  II  from  1618-1661.  Through  her  mother,  Mary 
Wanton,  Sarah  Richardson  was  descended  from  Edwara 
Wanton  of  Scitualc,  Mass. 

My  father  says  of  his  ancestress:  "Sarah  Richardson 
was  connected  with  many  of  the  best  people  of  Rhode  Island. 
and  had  the  ease  and  elegance  of  manner,  as  well  as  the  brill- 
iant conversational  powers  which  so  often  result  from  min- 


gling,  on  terms  of  equality  and  intimacy,  with  society  of  high 
cultivation,  and  with  such  Newport  abounded  during  much 
of  her  life."  William  T.  Robinson,  her  eldest  son,  says  of 
Jiis  mother:  "My  mother  was  a  great  genealogist  and  was 
very  fond  of  talking  of  her  ancestors;  and  had  many  inter- 
esting anecdotes  which  I  fear  are  not  all  preserved  by  hei 
descendants.  She  was  particularly  fond,  not  to  say  proud, 
of  her  Wanton  blood;  and  though  a  strict  adherent  to  her 
religious  principles,  yet  she  had  a  liberality  of  mind,  that 
was  superior  to  contracted  distinction  of  sects,  and  enabled 
her  justly  to  value  noble  and  generous  qualities  in  individ- 
uals even  when  sometimes  productive  of  actions  of  which 
she  could  not  wholly  approve.  She  was  distinguished  for 
an  excellent  understanding,  and  great  urbanity  of  mind  and 
manners,  and  lived  and  died  respected  and  beloved  by  a  very 
extended  acquaintance."  To  add  further  to  the  picture,  her 
grand-daughter,  Mary  Hunter,  gives  her  impression :  "My 
grandmother  was  a  pre-eminent  woman  in  power.  Tho  not 
beautiful,  she  was  lovely;  her  features  bespoke  a  com- 
manding  intellect;  very  fair  complexion;  light  hair;  blue 
eyes;  a  large  mouth;  and  a  large  Roman  nose;  short  in  stat- 
ure, but  full,  and  well-proportioned."  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Thomas  Robinson  fell  a  victim  to  such  charms.  My  father 
quotes  a  fragment  of  a  letter,  written  shortly  before  her 
marriage,  to  Sarah  Richardson,  by  an  uncle:  "Congratulate 
thee  upon  the  favorable  prospect  thou  hast  of  entering  into 
the  married  state.  I  confess  I  am,  and  have  for  some  time 
past  been,  much  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  youth  that  makes 
his  addresses  to  thee  (tho  I  know  not  well  for  what)  and  con- 
sidering  the  barren  state  of  our  country  in  regard  to  the 
youth  of  our  sex,  I  think  thou  art  fortunate  beyond  many, 
and  doubt  not  but  thou'llt  make  a  proper  use  of  the  present 

offers  made  thee ." 

Passing  Meeting,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  most  important 
part  of  the  marriage  proceedings,  and  we  read  in  the  records 
of  the  Women's  Monthly  Meeting  of  Newport,  that  Thomas 
Robinson  and  Sarah  Richardson  came  before  them  to  pro- 
pose their  intentions  of  marriage.  A  month  later,  after  a 
committee  had  made  inquiry  into  "the  conversation  and 
clearness  of  the  young  woman,"  they  appeared  again  foi 
Uieir  answer.     Nothing  appeared  to  obstruct  the  proceed- 


ings,  and  the  same  form  having  been  gone  through  by  the 
men,  they  were  married  in  1754. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  Thomas  Robinson  purchased 
the  property  on  Washington  Street.  It  was  originally  divid- 
ed by  the  "Proprietors  of  the  Point,"  into  four  lots,  each 
fifty  feet  on  Washington  Street,  and  running  to  the  salt 
Avater.  The  two  southernmost  of  these,  on  which  the  ola 
house  stood,  were  sold  by  William  Covey  and  wife  to  Henry 
Knowles,  on  June  1,  1756,  for  the  sum  of  6500  pounds,  cur- 
rent money  of  the  Colony,  old  tender,  which  currency  was 
worth  about  8  pounds  to  the  dollar.  On  August  3,  in  tht> 
"thirty-third  year  of  our  sovereign  Lord,  George  II,  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  and  the  year  of  our  Lora 
1759,  Henry  Knowles  and  his  wife  sold  the  lots  to  Edward 
Wanton,  Mariner,  for  12,000  pounds,  same  money,  who  in 
February  of  the  next  year  (1760),  sold  them  to  Thomas  Rob- 
inson for  14,000  pounds,  say  about  $1,750.  The  two  upper 
lots  were  bought  of  Thomas  Cranston  and  his  wife  Mary,  on 
October  26,  1761.  At  that  time  the  old  house  above  referrea 
to,  was  known  as  "the  old  tavern."  The  purchaser  added 
the  two  north  rooms,  with  the  two  bedrooms,  etc.,  over 
them;  the  parlor  was  called  "the  great  room"  (it  is  so 
mentioned  in  the  family  letters).  The  present  staircase  was 
put  in  by  Thomas  Robinson,  who,  my  father  thought,  added 
most  of  the  nice  woodwork  and  tiles,  etc.,  in  the  house.  The 
room  west  of  the  hall  was  the  kitchen  of  "the  old  tavern' 
and  the  corner  post  between  it  and  the  dining  (southeast) 
room,  where  the  masters  sat,  was  said  to  have  been  hollow, 
so  that  the  conversation  of  the  servants  in  the  kitchen  (who 
were  probably  slaves)  could  he  overheard  by  their  masters 
in  the  dining  or  sitting  room. 

Thomas  and  Sarah  Robinson  spent  all  their  married 
life,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  at  the  beginning,  in 
this  house.  My  father  writes  of  them:  "they  were  faithful 
in  their  attachment  to  the  principles  of  Friends  anki  their 
hospitable  board  was  well  known  and  appreciated  by  nu- 
merous Friends  from  the  various  Meetings,  both  here  ana 
abroad."  It  would  seem,  indeed,  they  were  seldom  with- 
out visitors. 

The  house  always  stood  directly  on  the  street,  as  seem* 
to  have  heen  the  way  at  that  time,  and  was  very  little  raised 


above  it.  The  living  rooms  were  on  the  street  side,  as  being 
more  protected  from  the  wind  and  possibly  a  trifle  more 
removed  from  the  business  of  the  shipping  on  the  water 
front.  Probably  it  did  not  look  very  different  then  from  my 
remembrance  of  it  when  it  first  came  into  my  father's  pos- 
session  in  1874.  Then  there  were  back  buildings,  shop  ana 
woodshed,  etc.,  stretching  down  to  the  wrater,  all  connected 
with  the  house  by  a  flagged  walk,  dark  and  cool,  partly  cov- 
ered by  a  grape-vined  trellis. 

As  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  except  for  the  family 
who  graced  it,  we  can  also  have  a  pretty  good  idea,  as  the 
most  of  the  present  furniture  has  come  down  to  us  in  it. 
Much  of  it  was  made  by  Thomas  Godclard,  who  lived  just 
north  of  the  Robinson  house  and  was  a  cabinet  maker.  The 
relations  between  him  and  the  Robinson  family  were  of  the 
pleasantest,  "neighbor  Goddard,"  they  called  him. 

The  oldest  furniture  in  the  house  was  inherited  by  Sarah 
Robinson  from  her  mother,  and  was  brought  by  Edward 
Wanton  from  England,  prior  to  1658.  As  for  the  number  of 
the  retainers  who  served  the  Robinson  family  we  knov. 
nothing  beyond  the  tradition  of  two  negro  cooks,  who  for 
years,  both  used  the  big  fireplace,  at  opposite  ends,  without 
speaking  a  word  to  each  other. 

Thomas  and  Sarah  Robinson  had  a  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren, six  sons  and  three  daughters,  two  of  whom  diccl  in 
infancy,  and  three  died  unmarried.  The  following  is  taken 
from  an  account  of  the  family  by  Hon.  William  Hunter,  a 
great-grandson:  "The  daughters  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Rob- 
inson were  remarkable  for  their  personal  charms  and  for 
their  intellectual  and  literary  attainments.  They  had  h 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  for  which  they  deserve 
special  credit,  as  the  facilities  for  education  in  their  Units 
must  have  been  much  less  than  they  now  are.  That  know- 
ledge, I  have  understood,  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the 
officers  of  the  French  army,  stationed  at  Newport  during 
the  Revolution,  and  led  to  their  cultivating  the  acquaintance- 
of  the  Robinson  girls." 

The  English  forces  held  Newport  from  1770  till  1779. 
Mrs.  Hunter,  quoted  before,  says:  "there  were  two  or  three 
English  officers  of  rank  quartered  on  my  grandfather,  be- 
side constant  visitors,  a  circle  composed  of  the  most  accom- 
plished persons  of  the  times." 


It  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  family  that  these  officers 
said  the  Robinson  ladies  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  court 
in  Europe. 

Mary  Robinson,  the  oldest  daughter,  called  by  her  fam- 
ily, Molly,  was  at  this  time  nineteen  years  old,  and  was  a 
very  charming  and  lovely  character.  What  more  natural 
than  that  one  of  these  gentlemen  should  fall  in  love  with 
her  and  that  she  should  return  his  feelings?  His  name  was 
Thomas  Parkin.  How  much  she  really  loved  him  we  cannot 
say,  but  in  her  book  of  silhouettes  (which  is  in  my  posses- 
sion) there  is  one  of  him.  It  is  said  that  there  was  also  a 
lock  of  his  hair  in  the  family,  but  that  I  have  never  seen. 
Also,  what  more  natural  than  that  Sarah  Robinson,  her 
mother,  should  wish  to  prevent  such  a  connection?  She, 
with  her  strong  Quaker  principles  inherited  from  ancestors 
firm  in  the  faith !  So  it  was  decided  to  remove  Molly  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  accordingly  she  and  her  youngest  sister, 
Amy,  who  seems  to  have  had  her  own  affair  of  the  heart* 
were  sent  to  Narragansett  to  visit  their  uncle  and  aunt  Haz- 
ard. This  was  a  trip  they  frequently  took,  "across  the  fer- 
ries," (not,  however,  on  the  steamboats  we  know,  crowded 
with  automobiles,  but  on  sailing  packets),  and  many  pleas- 
ant times  they  had  with  their  cousins,  young  and  old. 

Although  Friends,  the  Hazard  family  were  not  so  strict 
as  Quaker  Tom  and  his  wife,  and  on  previous  visits  Molly's 
mother  had  warned  her,  lest  her  feet  should  be  turned  from 
the  straight  and  narrow  way,  in  which  she  had  been  taught 
to  walk.  Now,  however,  a  worse  danger  threatened.  Great 
was  the  consternation  of  the  young  men  when  they  saw  then 
sweethearts  ruthlssly  torn  from  them,  and  heavy  the  gloom 
cast  over  all.  They  plead  in  vain  to  be  allowed  to  follow 
the  girls,  marry  them  and  take  them  to  England.  A  memo- 
randum found  by  my  father  and  written  by  Molly  Robinson, 
concludes  the  story:  "On  the  ninth  of  the  tenth  month 
1781,  departed  this  life  Thomas  Parkin,  Esq.,  aged  about 
twenty-eight  years.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  British  army. 
a  native  of  Yorkshire  in  England,  and  was  killed  by  a  can- 
non bullet  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  ami 
the  army  under  his  command  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia." 

During  these  years  of  the  English  occupation,  the  young- 
er  Robinson  children  seem  also  to  have  been  sent  to  Narra- 
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gansett,  and  two  quotations  from  letters  written  them  b\ 
their  mother  in  Newport  give  us  this  picture  of  the  town, 
"carts  and  chaises  have  filled  the  streets  constantly  carrying 
goods  and  women  out  of  town,  and  I  believe  there  are  now 
very  few  women  and  children  in  it.  We  have  not  been  fright- 
ened nor  thought  of  moving."  "A  great  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants have  left  town,  and  the  ox  carts  filled  the  streets  last 
First  day  carrying  out  goods,  fuller  than  I  ever  saw  them 
on  any  day — and  many  families  have  moved.  As  for  our 
part  we  intend,  if  we  can  get  them  over,  to  send  some  things 
to  Narragansett,  but  thy  daddy  seems  at  present  inclined  to 
continue  in  town."  The  Quakers  who  did  remain  in  town, 
being  as  a  rule  strong  Tories,  were  with  their  political  sym- 
pathizers, in  no  enviable  position,  as  the  following  story 
shows. 

In  1776,  during  a  riot  in  the  town,  caused  by  the  excite- 
ment about  the  stamp  duties,  Dr.  Moffat,  a  Scotch  gentleman 
who  had  an  office  under  government,  became  specially  a 
mark  of  the  frenzy  of  the  mob.  He  was  hung  and  burned  in 
efligy  by  it,  and  his  house  and  furniture  destroyed,  and  had 
he  not  sought  and  found  refuge  with  Thomas  Robinson,  his 
life  would  doubtless  have  been  sacrificed.  But  our  ancestor 
kept  him  for  several  days  in  his  house  in  secret,  and  finally 
with  great  boldness  and  decision  put  him  on  board  of  an 
English  ship  then  in  the  harbor,  in  defiance  of  those  who 
were  surrounding  his  house  watching  to  tear  the  doctor  in 
pieces. 

In  1776  Admiral  Wallace  entered  the  harbor  of  New- 
port with  an  English  squadron.  Two  young  Friends  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  carried  on  board  one  of  the  ship*. 
having  been  mistaken  for  others.  Their  parents  were  per- 
sonal friends  of  Thomas  Robinson,  and  applied  to  him  for 
help  in  securing  the  freedom  of  their  sons..  Several  letters 
passed  between  him  and  the  Admiral,  with  no  success,  and 
on  account  of  illness  he  was  unable  to  plead  their  cause  in 
person.  In  this  dilemma  his  wife  decided  to  go  on  board  the 
Admiral's  ship  herself  and  see  what  she  could  do.  She  waa 
received  at  the  gangway  of  the  flagship  with  great  form  and 
courtesy  by  every  officer  on  board;  she  asked  for  Admiral 
Wallace  and  was  shown  into  his  cabin,  made  herself  known, 
WKl  simply  stated  her  errand  and  wishes.    The  Commander 
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gave  orders  to  have  the  irons  stricken  off  from  the  two 
young  Quakers,  they  were  placed  in  the  boat  that  brought 
Sarah  Robinson  to  the  ship,  and  she  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  returning  them  to  their  parents. 

The  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  on  July  11,  1780,  at  once 
plunged  Newport  into  gaities  and  excitements,  hitherto  un- 
known. *Ezra  Stiles,  at  that  time  President  of  Yale,  has  left 
us  a  record  of  the  reception  of  the  Fleet,  as  follows:  "Tht 
bell  rang  at  Newport  till  after  midnight,  and  the  evening  of 
the  12th  Newport  illuminated;  the  Whigs  put  thirteen  lights 
in  the  windows,  the  Tories  or  doubtfuls  four  or  six.  The 
Quakers  did  not  choose  their  lights  should  shine  before  men, 
and  their  windows  were  broken."  The  illuminating  was  to  be 
done  by  the  houses  on  certain  streets  which  were  to  be  kept 
lighted  until  the  late  hour  of  ten  o'clock.  t"To  assist  those 
who  were  ordered  to  illuminate,  but  were  too  poor  to  fur- 
nish lights,  the  council  directed  that  in  such  cases  the  light 
should  be  at  the  public  expense;  but,  with  a  judicious  thrift 
characteristic  of  our  forefathers  and  little  practised  in  mod- 
ern city  governments,  the  treasurer  was  ordered  to  buy  one 
box  of  candles,  which  must  answer  the  needs  of  all." 

There  were  5500  French  soldiers  who  were  divided 
into  four  regiments,  the  Bourbonnais,  Soissonnais,  Saintonge, 
and  Royal  Deux-Ponts.  t"The  uniform  of  the  Deux-Ponts 
was  white;  Saintonge  white  and  green;  Bourbonnais  black 
and  red.  The  regiment  of  the  Soissonnais  was  particularly 
picturesque,  with  rose  colored  facings  to  their  coats,  and 
grenadier  caps  adorned  with  white  and  rose  colored  plumes. 
All  wore  cocked  hats  and  their  hair  was  carefully  done  up 
in  pig-tails." 

The  officers  who  commanded  these  regiments  were  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  of  France.  The  lieutenant-col- 
onel of  the  Soissonnais  was  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles. 

fLouis,  Baron  de  Closen,  was  one  of  the  Aides  of  Rocham- 
beau,  and  wrote  a  voluminous  journal  of  his  impressions, 
as  did  many  others  of  the  French  officers.  He  calls  Rhode 
Island  "perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest  islands  on  the  globe.' 
and  further  tells  us  that  "nature  has  endowed  the  ladies  of 
Rhode  Island  with  the  handsomest,  finest  features  one  can 

*"With  Americans  of  Past  and  Present  Days."     J.  J.  Jusserand. 
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imagine;     their  complexion  is  clear  and  white;     their  feet 
and  hands  usually  small." 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  the  authorities 
notified  Thomas  Robinson  that  he  must  serve  the  Govern- 
ment, whatever  his  feelings  toward  it  might  be,  as  follows: 

Newport,  Sept.  28,  1780. 
Mr.  Thomas  Robinson  will  give  quarters  for  the  Count 
Noailles  Cole.  (?) 

No.  614.  Jabez  Champlix,  B.  M. 

What  Quaker  Tom  felt  toward  this  French  invasion  of 
his  family  life,  we  can  only  imagine.  At  that  time  there 
were  living  in  the  old  house  beside  himself  and  his  wife, 
their  daughters  and  two  younger  sons.  The  older  sons 
were  married  and  living,  one  in  New  York  and  the  other  in 
Vermont. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  relieved  for  the  housekeeping 
arrangements  of  our  ancestress  that  the  Vicomte  had  his 
own  cook,  valet  and  other  servants,  who  were  quartered 
upon  a  man  named  Forrister. 

One  story  has  come  down  to  us  about  the  Vicomte  s 
guard. 

"On  one  occasion,  during  a  heavy  northeast  storm,  the 
Swiss  guard  who  always  attended  on  de  Noailles,  and  whose 
place  was  to  march  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  house,  was 
asked  by  our  grandfather  to  go  into  the  entry  for  shelter* 
from  the  weather.  He  declined  or  hesitated,  and  his  invito- 
tion  was  soon  changed  to  an  order,  but  with  no  more  effecr. 
His  master,  hearing  the  altercation,  stepped  out  to  learn  the 
cause,  and  expostulated— the  guard  being  perfectly  able  to 
encounter  the  roughness  of  the  gale,  etc.,  and  the  exposure 
being  only  in  the  line  of  his  duty.  "No  man,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  "shall  remain  on  duty  outside  of  my  house,  and 
in  front  of  it  in  such  weather,  when  there  is  shelter  for  him 
within  it."  "Just  as  you  please,  Mr.  Robinson,"  said  the  otli- 
cer,  and  the  sentry  was  taken  in  out  of  the  storm/' 

When  the  French  arnry  left  Newport,  in  June,  1781.  it 
was  with  sincere  regret  and  warmest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  affection  that  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles  said  adieu 
to  his  Quaker  hosts.    He  gave  to  Sarah  Robinson  as  a  parting 
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gift  a  handsome  bronze  teakettle,  part  of  his  camp  equipage, 
which  is  carefully  kept  with  the  china,  sent  by  his  wife. 

These  were  the  happiest  days  of  the  Robinson  family. 
After  this  time  the  years  brought  many  changes.  Two  of 
the  daughters  married  and  went,  the  one  to  Philadelphia 
and  the  other  to  New  York.  One  of  the  beloved  youngei 
sons  was  lost  at  sea.  The  physical  health  of  the  members  of 
the  family  left  in  the  old  house,  never  very  strong,  began  to 
decline,  and  their  means  also  became  more  limited. 

Thomas  and  Sarah  Robinson  died  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other  in  1817,  leaving  to  their  descendants  the  price- 
less inheritance  of  an  unblemished  record. 

The  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  membre  de  l'Assemblee  Con- 
stituante,  was  the  second  son  of  the  Marechal  de  Mouchy, 
head  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  de  Noailles  family.  They 
were  of  the  best  of  the  old  French  aristocracy.  In  one  of 
the  family  memoirs,  the  Vicomte  is  called  "the  heroic  de- 
scendant of  a  warlike  race,  of  which  he  showed  himself 
so  worthy."  He  married  his  cousin,  Mile.  Louise  de 
Noailles,  daughter  of  the  Due  and  Duchess  d'Ayen,  and 
sister  of  Mine,  de  Lafayette.  Their  mother  was  a  woman  of 
great  piety  and  spirituality,  caring  little  for  the  gaities  of  the 
Court  and  spending  most  of  her  time  in  retirement,  devoting 
herself  to  the  education  of  her  family. 

It  was  through  his  brother-in-law,  Lafayette,  that  the 
Vicomte  de  Noailles  first  became  carried  away  by  the  desire 
of  coming  to  America  to  help  the  cause  of  liberty.  How 
much  of  their  desire  was  really  to  help  this  cause  and  how 
much  to  add  to  their  own  military  glory  is  not  for  us  to  try 
and  determine. 

.  When  the  wishes  of  the  young  men  became  known  to 
the  family,  every  obstacle  was  put  in  their  way,  the  King, 
himself,  forbidding  them  to  leave  the  country.  Lafayette, 
having  his  own  private  fortune,  persevered,  chartered  :« 
vessel,  and  sailed  away.  De  Noailles  was  dependent  upon 
his  family  and  was  forced  to  yield.  However,  when  the  sec- 
ond expedition,  under  Rochambeau,  came,  he  sailed  with  it, 
and  as  we  have  already  seen,  arrived  in  Newport  in  July. 
1780.  The  French  army  left  Newport  on  June  10,  1781,  pro- 
ceeding first  to  Providence. 
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*In  the  long  march  from  Newport  to  York  town,  in  all 
756  miles,  some  of  the  officers  walked  for  the  sake  of  exam- 
ple, among  them  was  de  Noailles.  At  Yorktown  lie  had 
several  times  the  chief  command  of  the  work  on  the  trenches, 
and  Washington  several  times  praised  his  courage  and  intel- 
ligence. When  Cornwallis  surrendered,  de  Noailles,  repre- 
senting the  French  army,  was  one  of  the  men  chosen  hy  the 
Generals  to  arrange  the  terms  of  capitulation. 

"Immediately  after  the  capitulation  very  friendly  and 
pleasant  relations  were  established  between  the  English  and 
French  officers,  and  the  following  week  the  Vicomte  de 
Noailles  lent  to  Cornwallis  his  copy  of  the  famous  work  of 
Count  de  Guibert  on  "Tactics." 

As  we  shall  see,  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles  almost  immedi- 
ately after  leaving  Newport  began  his  correspondence  with 
Molly  Robinson. 

1781,  Providence,  14th  of  June. 
My  friend:  The  hope  of  corresponding  with  you  is  a 
comfort  very  necessary  to  my  heart;  full  of  gratitude  and 
friendship  to  your  family  it  want  to  express  all  his  own 
feelings.  I  am  as  a  person  who  is  afraid  to  lose  forever  his 
friends,  used  as  I  was  to  leave  with  your  father  and  mother 
to  receive  of  them  all  the  signs  of  interest.  I  think  myself 
bereft  of  all  the  bounds  which  render  life  sufferable.  Tho 
1  may  think  I  shall  never  feel  myself  so  much  attached  to 
anybody  in  America;  I  have  rather  not  to  run  the  danger 
of  it,  and  will  not  have  any  new  acquaintance  in  these  coun- 
try. However,  you  know  that  my  opinion  in  matter  of 
friendship  is,  that  thousand  new  society  cannot  cure  the 
grief  of  a  friend  absence.  The  day  of  my  departure  from 
Newport,  I  discovered  too  much  my  weakness,  I  did  every- 
things  in  the  world  to  recollect  in  myself  the  unhappincss  i 
felt.  I  believe  it  was  augmented  bv  not  seeing  Mrs.  Robinson. 
I  am  certain  she  is  a  power  upon  my  heart  and  mind  which 
it  is  impossible  to  me  to  hinder.  After  a  long  navigation 
from  Newport  to  Providence,  I  went  on  foot  at  nine  o'clock 
through  the  night  at  Mr.  Broun's  house,  two  miles  and  a 
half  far  from  our  camp.  I  have  been  unhappy  enough  not 
to  meet  your  Maman.    I  wrote  a  line  in  order  to  be  called  as 
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soon  as  she  would  be  return  from  the  meeting;  as  I  had  no 
news,  I  turned  again  yesterday.  Miss  Sally  Fish  I  met  in  the 
road  told  me  she  thought  your  Maman  return  to  Xewpori, 
pray  mention  her  how  afflicted  I  am  not  to  have  asked  her 
once  more  to  preserve  myself  those  sentiments  of  kindness 
and  tenderness  she  always  had  for  me.  ...  I  speak  to  you, 
please,  to  present  my  most  tender  friendship  to  your  father 
and  mother  and  Miss  Nabby:  it  is  not  till  them  I  wish 
I  could  see  and  hear — pray,  Mile,  repeat  them  thousand 
time  that  the  moment  I  spent  with  them  shall  always 
be  remembered  in  the  bosom  of  my  heart.  Noailles. — 
Mention  if  you  please  to  Miss  Betsey  and  Soukey  Wicome,  1 
am  their  friend,  excuse  my  bad  letter.  I  have  only  a  mo- 
ment, I  feel  so  much  that  I  cannot  express. 

1781,  Providence,  17th  of  June. 
Dear  friend,  How  happy  I  am  reading  a  letter  you 
wrote  which  express  sentiments  of  friendship  from  your- 
self. Indeed  I  feel  with  a  pleasure  mixed  with  bitterness 
that  I  have  been  obliged  of  leaving  twice  my  own  family. 
My  sentiments  for  your  father  and  mother  are  established 
upon  the  truthest  esteem.  The  sensations  I  felt  being  in  ap- 
plauded by  them  are  entirely  like  those  I  have  sometime 
received  of  my  own  parents.  The  officer  of  my  regimen r 
who  is  often  in  your  company  wrote  me  to  pay  his  thankful 
compliments  for  the  frequent  opportunities  of  interests  and 
pleasure  which  afford  him  your  society,  as  my  opinion  is 
that  we  may  judge  of  the  persons  by  their  acquaintance.  1 
took  care  of  not  introducing  to  you  a  man  who  would  not  be 
worthy  of  esteem.  However  I  was  reduced  to  it  by  the  expec- 
tation of  hearing  oftener  from  you.  I  cannot  cast  any  more 
my  eyes  upon  Newport,  but  I  have  in  it  a  tender  interest, 
which  never  will  be  out  of  my  heart.  I  thought  I  was  safe 
in  America  of  all  those  sentiments  than  expectations  of 
glory;  but  now  I  fear  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  you 
live  in,  as  for  the  best  city  in  France.  I  will  feel  myself  of- 
fended if  friends  or  enemies  let  you  suffer  by  their  govern- 
ment. Wraite  to  me  very  often  my  friend,  give  me  intelli- 
gence of  what  is  dear  to  you;  make  an  apology  only  for  the 
short  letters,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  you  will 
render  me  as  happy  as  absence  permit.  Since  my  last  letter 
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we  are  on  the  same  situation  our  army  lay  in  the  camp  of 
Providence.  Tomorrow  the  Bourbonnais  regiment  will 
march;  we  expect  to  follow  it  two  clays  after.  Wherever  I 
shall  be,  you  will  have  a  friend  dearly  attached  to  you,  who 
will  regret  some  time  that  he  has  found  a  spring  of  interest, 
and  friendship  in  this  country  which  never  will  be  extin- 
guished. 

Pray  to  remember  me  to  your  father  and  mother  and 
sister.  When  I  wraite  to  you  I  think  to  them,  and  my  let- 
ters is  equally  in  the  all  family.  I  will  ask  your  pardon, 
not  because  my  letter  is  wrote  in  bad  English,  nor  complain 
of  the  difficulty  of  expressing  my  sentiments,  but  because 
it  is  shorter  than  I  had  wished  to  wrait  it,  the  officer  who 
go  to  Newport  is  ready  and  I  have  only  the  pleasure  to 
repeat  to  you  once  more  that  as  long  as  I  will  breathe  1 
'$hall  be  your  most  tender  and  most  respected  friend 
Noailles.  You  will  receive  another  letter  before  my  de- 
parture, I  had  but  a  moment. 

1781,  Providence,  June  19th. 
My  friend.  After  I  was  unhappy  enough  to  leave  the 
town  where  you  inhabit,  I  thought  I  should  not  feel  any 
misfortune  of  that  kind  however  the  extended  distance 
which  shall  hereafter  divide  us  renews  all  my  grief,  and 
adds  to  it  some  things  more  cruel.  When  I  expected  to  hear 
often  from  you,  I  was  quite  thinking  I  could  preserve  the 
sentiments  of  friendship  which  I  was  treated  with,  but  now 
I  am  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  idea  that  soon  the  dis- 
tance will  render  me  a  single  acquaintance,  and  the  time 
let  me  be  forgotten;  however  my  sentiments  to  you  and 
your  family  deserved  an  other  treatment.  Don't  leave  me  a 
long  time  without  give  myself  another  assurance,  repeat 
to  your  father,  mother  and  sister,  that  I  am  attached  to 
them  by  all  sentiments  of  esteem  and  friendship,  be  certain, 
that  wherever  I  will  be  a  word  of  you  will  render  my  exist- 
ence more  sufferable.  We  go  away  tomorrow  I  have  but  a 
moment  and  I  employ  it  to  the  most  pleasing  manner  to  my 
heart,  repeating  to  you  that  I  shall  preserve  the  most  tender 
friendship  to  you  as  long  as  I  will  live.  Thousand  tender 
respects,  complimentary  wishes  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  your 
father.  I  don't  wrait  to  them  because  I  have  but  a  moment 
and  that  you  are  more  acquainted  with  my  writing.  Noailles. 
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1781,  Hartford,  June  26th. 
My  friend,  I  wish  I  could  know  if  my  letters  are  agree- 
able to  you.  I  heard  but  once  from  your  family  since  my 
departure,  and  many  other  people  have  received  very  often 
news  from  their  friends.  I  would  be  jealous  if  I  think  not 
that  a  line  from  you  is  better  than  a  volume  from  any  other 
body  I  am  acquainted  with  in  America.  We  are  now  as 
far  as  Hartford.  We  travelled  with  a  fine  weather,  through 
a  good  country,  very  well  improved.  ^Ye  were  received 
everywhere  with  the  signs  of  the  greatest  friendship;  wt 
call  so  the  treatment  we  had  from  a  large  number  of  people 
we  meet  everywhere,  but  a  person  not  so  well  spirit  would 
give  to  it  the  name  of  curiosity.  The  officers  and  soldiers 
danced  every  day.  As  for  myself,  always  the  same  my 
thoughts  wrere  entirely  to  my  old  friends,  and  my  heart  full 
of  friendship  and  gratitude,  means  that  the  bade  humor  of 
Miss  Molly,  or  her  pleasure  to  differ  my  opinion  was  better 
to  my  own  satisfaction  than  anything  I  met  since.  I  am  in 
my  camp  by  a  bade  weather  obliged  to  finish  my  letter  be- 
cause the  hour  of  our  departure  is  fixed  two  o'clock,  and  we 
are  advanced  in  the  night.  Tell  your  father  that  a  French 
army  never  was  so  well  equipped  as  ours  is,  by  the  care  ot 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  everybody  speak  of  him,  as  a  man  of  the 
greatest  character.  The  British  are  out  of  New  York.  As 
ywe  come  nearer  to  this  place  I  hope  soon  we  will  know 
which  nation  is  more  worthy  of  the  esteem  of  the  peoplexof 
America.  My  most  tender  and  respectful  compliments  to 
your  father  and  mother,  my  best  wishes  to  Miss  Nabby.  I 
feel  a  great  pleasure  to  repeat  that  I  am  attached  to  you  for 
all  my  life  with  the  warmest  and  most  respectful  compli- 
ments. Noailles.  Count  Charles  desire  his  most  respect- 
ful compliments  to  the  family;  Capt.  Lynch  say  he  feel 
more  than  he  express. 

1781,  White  Plains  Camp,  8th  of  July. 
My  friend,  You  told  me  when  I  went  out  from  Newport. 
I  should  hear  sometime  from  your  family.  I  receive  but 
once  of  your  news  and  my  friends  in  my  mind  more  than 
twenty  times  in  an  hour.  Our  army  has  been  treated  in 
every  place  we  was  through  with  a  great  kindness  and  the 
expression  of  pleasure  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
.We  had  many  ways  of  pleasing,  but  the  first  was  satisfaing 
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the  curiosity  of  the  people.  I  believe  not  one  of  our  sol- 
diers, those  who  are  a  little  acquainted  with  the  English 
tongue,  as  well  as  those  who  never  heard  the  meaning  of  it, 
were  interrogated  on  the  more  political  subjects.  You  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  the  Gen.  Was.  be- 
fore our  arrival  he  was  reconnoitering  the  forts  of  New 
York,  and  had  a  small  skirmish  with  the  advance  parties 
of  the  enemies  which  he  obliged  to  retire.  We  are  now 
far  of  Kingsb ridge  but  ten  miles.  Our  sentiments  of 
glory  may  be  superior,  or  less  than  those  of  the  Americans, 
but  for  the  future  the  means  to  get  some  advantage  in  that 
way  ought  to  be  mixed  together.  I  don't  know  what  it  will 
happen  this  campaign,  but  I  am  certain  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing from  you  shall  be  the  greatest  my  heart  may  receive  in 
this  country.  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  the  friendship  you 
treated  me  with  during  my  stay  in  Newport;  if  you  do 
wrait  to  me  preserve  the  same  sentiments,  I  never  will  call 
lost  the  moment  I  spent  so  far  of  my  country,  without  meet- 
ing the  thing  I  was  wanting.  I  shall  think  myself  perfectly 
rewarded  and  preserve  for  my  life  a  true  interest  in  Amer- 
ica. Indeed,  when  I  look  a  country  so  much  productive  as 
the  province  of  New  Yrork  is,  and  meet  houses  destroyed, 
the  harvest  before  it  is  ripe — I  think  with  your  society,  that 
war  is  the  greatest  scourge.  It  is  certain  that  the  civil  wa> 
was  as  something  with  it  of  cruelty  that  is  not  known  in  the 
powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe.  When  the  American  army 
is  superior  here  the  inhabitants  of  their  side  are  assembled 
and  divided  in  the  country  to  do  the  worst  the  can,  the 
other  return  the  unlawful  customs,  and  everyone  in  the  low 
part  of  the  country  look  more  like  robbers  than  men  who 
receive  the  principles  which  mankind  cannot  avoid  to  feel 
in  a  time  or  another.  Since  I  am  out  of  your  family,  I  have- 
not  spoken  English  more  than  thrice  or  four  times,  so  it  is. 
possible  I  will  not  be  understood.  My  letter  shall  be  di- 
rected to  Madame  Robinson,  but  her  husband  knows  well 
he  part  her  my  sentiments  as  well  as  herself.  I  think  Miss 
Molly  is  acquainted  that  my  expression  is  less  than  un- 
friendship. Count  Charles  and  Lynch  desire  to  be  remem- 
bered to  your  family.  I  cannot  help  to  pray  you  not  to  forget 
your  friend,  Count  the  Noailles.  My  most  tender  and  re- 
spectful compliments  to  Miss  Betsey  and  Sukey  Wiekomc. 
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The  next  letter  is  from  Molly  Robinson  to  the  Vicomte  de 
}sToailles,  dated  Newport  25  of  6th  Mo.  1781.  Since  I  wrote 
last  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  thine  of  the  17th; 
and  the  pain  of  perusing  one  of  the  19th  both  from  Provi- 
dence— Pardon  the  latter  expression,  it  is  rough — the  sen- 
sation which  directs  my  pen,  is  not — I  confess  I  was  hurt  at 
the  idea  of  thy  admitting  a  thought  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  absence  to  reduce  our  friend  to  an  acquaintance;  or  of 
time  to  banish  him  from  our  memory:  indeed,  we  shall 
think  it  injurious,  while  our  hearts  speak  a  language  so 
different,  they  say  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  forget  what 
lias  made  such  pleasing  impressions  upon  them — but  if  I 
proceed  in  this  way,  I  shall  be  suspected  of  that  inclination 
to  quarrel  which  I  have  so  often  been  accused  of.  I  will 
therefore  change  the  subject  and  thank  thee  most  sincerely 
for  the  pleasure  I  received  from  the  17th  and  one  of  the 
19th,  too.  And  so  you  have  bid  a  long  adieu  to  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  are  going  far  from  us,  but  my  letters  shall 
pursue  thee,  they  shall  continually  evince  to  thee  the  sin- 
cerity of  that  attachment,  which  teaches  our  minds  to  ac- 
company thee  with  pleasure  thro  every  scene  of  prosperity, 
and  to  mingle  grief  with  every  stroke  of  adverse  fortune  that 
may  overtake  thee  in  life.  How  has  thee  contrived,  Count 
de  Noailles,  to  conceal  from  us  the  courtier,  which  might 
have  dazzled  our  eyes,  without  touching  our  hearts;  and 
to  appear  to  us  only  in  the  endearing  light  of  a  friend?  but 
this  character  is  exalted  in  proportion  as  that  was  depressed, 
and  the  friendship  excited  by  one  is  united  to  the  respect 
which  the  other  demands.  My  mama  went  this  morning  to 
Portsmouth,  but  she  particularly  charged  me,  previous  to 
her  departure,  to  say  everything  for  her  that  friendship 
could  suggest;  'tis  an  unreasonable  command,  when  she 
knows  that  the  talent  of  expressing  belongs  not  to  her  daugh- 
ter; I  will  therefore  leave  thee  to  imagine  what  she  would 
say;  but  pray  let  it  be  something  in  which  the  warmest 
wishes  for  thy  happiness,  anxiety  for  thy  safety,  and  best 
esteem  are  combined,  or  thee  will  not  do  justice  to  her  sen- 
timents. She  ever  claims  half  thy  letters;  my  father  and 
sister  demand  their  share  of  me,  and  if  I  was  to  submit 
quietly  to  all  their  requisitions,  1  should  reserve  none  for 
myself;     but  in  an  affair  so  interesting,  I  cannot  entirely 
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conform  to  the  Quaker  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and 
non-resistance,  but  as  I  make  use  of  no  other  weapon* 
than  my  tongue,  and  that  is  a  privilege  which  the  sex  have 
claimed  from  time  immemorial,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed 
culpable  if  tried  by  the  laws  of  the  Society. 

Since  I  have  been  writing  I  have  heard  that  a  prelim- 
inary article  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  is,  that  the  French 
fleets  and  armies  are  to  be  recalled;  that  Great  Britain  is 
to  send  home  her  foreign  troops,  and  a  total  cessation  or 
arms  to  take  place  between  the  contending  European  pow- 
ers. Is  it  probable?  If  it  is,  shall  we  ever  see  you  again,  and 
when?  Your  departure  from  this  place  has  furnished  abun- 
dant employment  for  the  idle  daughters  of  Parnassus;  every 
murmuring  rivulet  and  shady  grove  is  called  to  witness 
their  grief,  and  every  weeping  muse  is  invoked  to 
describe  their  sorrows.  This  must  doubtless  be  a 
very  great  consolaton  to  you;  and  to  add  to  thy 
private  satisfaction  I  assure  thee  the  red  and  white  are  dis- 
tinguished. I  have  one  of  these  pensive  sonnets  in  my 
pocket,  which  I  would  enclose  if  I  was  not  afraid  of  being 
thought  the  authoress.  Please  to  present  my  thanks  io 
Count  Charles  for  his  agreeable  letter,  and  tell  him  that  it 
gave  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  that  assurance  of  his  es- 
teem and  remembrance.  Our  family  are  no  less  sensible  of 
their  share  of  it.  I  hope  you  have  not  lost  Capt.  Lynch,  ana 
that  he  has  not  forgotten  the  promise  he  made  Mama,  to  let 
her  hear  from  him.  I  saw  Betsey  Wickham  three  days 
since,  she  was  then  sick,  but  I  heard  yesterday  that  she  was 
much  better,  and  I  imagine  she  will  write  today.  Adieu, 
Count  de  Noailles,  if  thou  wishes  to  make  us  happy,  let  us 
hear  often  from  thee,  and  be  assured  that  everything  which 
concerns  thee  is  very  interesting  to  this  family.  M.  Robinson. 

My  uncle  presents  his  most  respectful  compliments, 
apropos  his  General  Washington  was  last  week  safely  con- 
ducted into  New  York  by  the  Chatham.  Is  not  my  Mama  a 
prophetess?  but  she  is  a  Cassandra,  still  he  will  not  attend 
to  her  lectures.  Newport  25  of  6  Mo.  1781.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived another  letter  from  Hartford  and  thank  thee  for  it. 
but  cannot  answer  it.  May  God  Almighty  preserve  thee  in 
every  danger,  prays  M.  R. 

31st  of  ye  6th   Mo.   1781. 
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A  letter  from  de  Noailles  dated  Phillisbourg  Camp,  19th 
of  July,  evidently  in  answer  to  the  above. 

How  avoid  to  express  the  pleasure  we  receive,  hearing 
from  our  friends,  and  how  to  render  it  sensible  to  them  I 
leave  both  sentiments  to  you,  and  shall  render  yourself  inter- 
preter of  all  the  feelings  which  a  friend  may  want;  and 
where  I  will  inhabit,  a  person  shall  be  very  often  in  a  day 
occupied  of  whole  things  which  may  render  the  existence  of 
your  family  better;  forgetting  my  other  interests,  I  will  seb 
the  peace  in  America  with  pleasure,  because  I  think  that 
without  it  you  cannot  be  happy.  Whatever  be  the  politics  of 
Europe,  it  never  will  be  able  to  divide  me  from  my  friends, 
and  bereave  myself  of  corresponding  with  them.  You  know 
that  if  I  should  determine  my  opinion  from  the  family  I  was 
leaving  in,  I  would  think  in  this  country  the  plainness  and 
virtues  of  a  young  people,  joined  with  the  advantage  of  the 
old  ones — I  heard  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  deputies  of  the 
different  states  of  Europe  was  meeting  about  settling  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  peace;  but  I  don't  think  the  first  articles 
you  wrote  me,  it  would  bereave  America  from  the 
greatest  assistance  it  may  receive,  without  ships  the 
war  cannot  be  carried  on  to  a  good  end,  to  the 
side  I  call  the  good  one;  and  if  the  British  are 
wishing  to  send  home  their  allied  troops  the  ought  to  add 
the  ships.  I  believe  without  this  advantage  which  can- 
not be  balanced  with  all  the  force  of  America  the  war  would 
he  soon  ended.  I  hope  you  render  our  nation  the  justice  not 
to  think  the  reasons  which  have  determined  our  government 
so  vile,  as  those  of  the  British  allied.  The  latter  sold  their 
soldiers  to  England,  and  wTe  sacrificed  our  tranquility  ana 
large  sums  of  money  to  render  the  sea  free  of  the  tyrannic 
power  England  had  lane  upon  it.  Till  our  departure  from 
Newport,  we  have  not  met  the  British  troops;  some  refu- 
gees have  sent  out  parties,  they  run  away  as  far  as  they  can 
perceive  the  least  danger.  Last  night  they  had  the  pleasure 
to  murder  an  officer  of  the  Legion;  the  may  report  such  a 
cruelty  as  often  as  they  will  be  able  to  do  it,  without  we  will 
permit  our  troops  to  follow  their  example.  We  expect  Count 
de  Grasse;  the  Philadelphia  papers  make  a  divinity  of  him 
those  of  our  friend  .  .  .  mention  entirely  the  contrary. 
I  hope  soon  we  will  receive  news  which  will  be  certain,  if  I 
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hear  any  from  your  friend  you  will  soon  after  have  intelli- 
gence of  it — I  don't  know  when  it  will  be  in  my  power  to 
pay  you  a  visit,  but  certainly  I  shall  not  leave  this  country 
without  go  to  Newport.  As  the  good  representations  of  your- 
Mama  have  not  done  anything  to  your  uncle,  I  will  not  en- 
deavor to  persuade  him  in  the  same  way,  but  you  can  assure 
him  that  I  hear  very  often  say  the  first  merchants  in  our 
trading  towns,  that  speculation  and  privateers  are  the  most 
unsuccessful,  and,  if  you  please,  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  his 
lost.  The  Count  Charles  desires  his  most  tender  and  respect- 
ful compliments  to  all  your  family;  we  speak  very  often  of 
our  friends  in  Newport.  It  seems  to  me  that  everybody  has 
lost  but  acquaintances,  and  that  my  friends  remain,  in  thai 
good  town.  Capt.  Linch  is  almost  dead  for  me,  then  I  have 
not  seen  him  twice  since  my  departure.  He  want  to  be  re- 
membered to  you  and  Mrs.  R.  I  think  unnecessary  to  repeat 
that  I  am  attached  to  you  by  all  the  sentiments  the  most 
tender  and  respectful.  N.  Pay  my  best  compliments  to 
both  Miss  Wikomes,  and  to  our  neighbor,  Mrs.  Wanton. 

Phillisbourg  Camp,  19th  of  July,  1781.      20th  of  July. 

The  maxim  of  the  Quakers  I  admire  the  most,  is  these, 
give  to  others  any  things  you  want  for  yourself.  I  think  the 
practice  of  it  give  them  the  first  rang  amongs  mankind.  You 
preserve  always  something  of  worldly  that  I  cannot  avoid  to 
upbraid;  what  is  to  have  no  epistolary  debts  to  pay;  are 
you  not  obliged  by  all  means  to  render  me  as  happy  as  you 
can,  is  it  possible  you  have  the  least  doubt  of  the  pleasure  I 
feel  receiving  news  from  my  friend,  and  if  principles  of 
modesty  prevent  you  to  believe  myself  extremely  interested, 
hearing  from  you,  can  you  have  the  same  idea  of  your  pa- 
rents? No  you  render  too  much  justice  to  my  sentiments, 
vou  know  too  well  how  I  feel  to  your  family,  and  you  are  :t 
too  good  Quaker  girl  to  lose  one  good  opportunity  of  writing 
hereafter.  An  extraordinary  event  let  myself  believe  thai 
some  divinity  protect  our  correspondence,  the  last  letter 
I  wrot,  a  very  large  one,  inclose  in  another  to  Mr.  de  Bonn 
was  sent  with  an  express  to  Newport.  The  secretary  of  Gt. 
Hochambeau  pretend  he  tied  it  with  the  other  letters,  but  it 
is  I  was  in  my  tent  a  man  brought  me  a  paquet,  telling  he 
had  it  from  a  good  whigs.    The  pretention  of  our  nation  is 
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to  juge  the  character  by  the  face,  and  taking  away  the  par- 
ticulars I  saw  the  first  superscription  of  my  hand.  I  am 
told  the  letter  was  found  twenty  miles  far  from  our  encamp- 
ment, and  carried  back  by  a  man  who  thought  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance.  I  mean  these  thing  extraordinary,  the 
first  that  the  letter  was  found,  the  second,  brought  and  the 
third,  delivered  to  myself  by  a  man  is  not  able  to  read. 
The  same  letter  I  sent  again,  if  you  have  received  it  you  are 
acquainted  with  our  situation  here,  before  our  arrival  the 
march  of  Gl.  W.  army  seemed  to  have  been  calculated  with 
ours  in  hope  to  find  the  British  out.  We  was  deceived,  an- 
other project  took  place,  and  we  staid  at  Phillipsbourg. 
The  two  and  twenty-five  thousand  men,  marched  down  to 
Kingsbridge  on  half  of  American  troops.  The  British  was 
expecting  in  their  entrenchments,  Gl.  Was.  Rochambeau 
and  some  engineers  had  a  good  look  of  the  position,  and  of 
the  works  which  secure  our  enemies.  Tho  I  was  not  com- 
manded to  march  I  escaped  of  the  camp  and  followed  our 
generals.  I  cannot  tell  you  my  opinion.  I  think  you  had 
lately  news  from  New  York,  the  return  of  two  thousand 
men  from  Cornwallis  army  will  let  you  think  that  the  Brit- 
ish thought  necessary  to  reinforce  this  part.  Another  pan 
of  the  Virginia  forces  has  been  sent  to  Charleston.  The  last 
account  from  that  country  mentions  that  thousand  men  re- 
main only  to  preserve  the  position  of  Portsmouth.  It  ap- 
pears that  we  have  done  but  trifling  expeditions  in  West 
Indies.  I  think  such  expeditions  look  too  much  like  robbery 
or  plunder.  To  use  my  ambition  in  that  way  I  think  the  ar- 
mies in  America  too  small.  It  is  impossible  to  show  the 
talents  which  may  astonish  univers  and  disappear  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  Just  now  arrive  to  the  camp  some  friend  who 
treated  me  with  great  friendship  in  Philadelphia.  I  am 
obliged  to  leave  you,  and  if  I  follow  my  impression  will  re- 
ceive very  bad  those  who  are  now  arrive.  I  can  assure  you  it 
is  nobody  I  should  not  leave  with  pleasure,  in  order  to  be  n 
moment  with  you.  My  most  tender  compliments  to  all  your 
family. 

1781,  August  16. 
If  I  should  send  you  a  thank  for  each  time  I  read  youi 
letters  and  for  the  pleasure  they  give  me  you  would  receive 
a  thousand,  expresses  with  the  truest  friendship.    Nothing  is 
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more  able  to  convince  our  selves  of  our  feelings  than  ab- 
sence. Near  of  the  objects  of  our  affections,  we  have  no 
anxiety,  no  fears,  not  any  of  those  sentiments  which  are  not 
to  be  expressed,  and  which  trouble  our  existence.  The  single 
advantage  I  received  since  my  departure  is  to  be  more 
certain  to  be  your  friend.  I  make  use  of  this  expression 
because  you  gave  me  leave  to  think  my  esteem,  interest, 
respect,  all  what  can  be  united  with  your  happiness,  is  re- 
turned by  a  friendship  which  will  follow  me  over  the  sea. 
Quite  in  this  expectation,  I  don't  call  lost,  the  time  I  spent  in 
America,  as  desirous  as  a  man  may  be  to  get  glory,  he  cannot 
avoid  to  find  himself  with  the  rules  of  Nature.  News  from 
what  he  loves  will  please  him  more  than  which  serve  his 
ambitious  views. 

1781,  September  6th.  I  expected  to  write  a  long  letter 
from  Philadelphia,  and  also  I  wanted  very  much  to  arrive 
in  it.  I  make  haste  to  meet  with  Col.  Lawrence  in  his  return 
from  France,  after  my  letters  delivered  the  first  time  I  read 
learn  myself  the  death  of  my  only  child.  This  lost,  the  grief 
of  her  mother,  this  of  my  family  increase  my  own  feelings, 
and  render  them  full  of  bitterness  sentiments.  What  have 
I  done  to  be  bereft  of  my  too  children,  dearly  loved,  in  the 
age  which  is  very  scarce  to  know  the  tender  sentiments  of  a 
father,  indeed  Miss  Moley  in  such  an  instant  your  friendship 
had  been  of  a  great  assistance  in  my  sad  disposition.  1 
should  wish  to  be  far  of' everything  I  am  with, 
You  know  Cornwallis  position  lays  on  the  York  river,  cov- 
ering the  town  with  five  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  the 
English  army.  We  received  by  Count  de  Grasse  that  a  rein- 
forcement of  three  thousand  two  hundred,  beside  the  gar- 
rison of  the  ships,  that  we  may  employ  in  so  good  an  expedi- 
tion as  that  you  may  remember  in  League  island.  Eight  and 
twenty  ships  of  the  line  are  anchored  in  Sheespeak.  beside* 
the  Newport  fleet.  I  think  we  are  good  allies.  Y'our  coun« 
try  was  never  so  well  supplied — I  was  allowed  for  a  day  In 
Philadelphia,  and  the  single  person  I  will  meet  with  is  Mr. 
Kiddle,  because  he  is  one  friend  of  your  family — If  the 
troops  keep  winter  quarters,  I  shall  certainly  go  to  France, 
and  will  endeavor  to  see  you  before.  Think  sometimes  to 
your  friend,  and  present  my  best  wishes,  and  most  tender 
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compliments  to  your  father,  mother  and  sister.    I  wish  to  be 
remembered  to  your  brother.    Noailles. 

a.  It  is  said  that  a  Quaker  girl  seeing  our  grenadiers 
and  regiments  gave  some  tears,  and  said,  what  pity  that  so 
fine  men  ought  to  be  killed,  it  proof  a  good  natural.  She  has 
been  married  yesterday  in  the  meeting  and  is  known  as  a 
sensible  young  lady. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1781  expecting  Admiral  Grasse, 
and  Sir  Henry  Clinton 

I  have  not  been  happy  enough  to  hear  from  you  since 
the  departure  of  the  French  fleet  from  Rhode  Island.  My 
friendship  suffer  of  your  silence,  but  the  persuasion  where 
I  am  that  the  want  of  opportunities  prevented  your  writing 
gives  a  little  comfort  to  my  heart.  You  know  already  that  we 
have  been  trough  the  country  with  our  army  as  a  single 
traveller.  The  happy  event  which  concluded  our  campaign 
gratify  us  of  all  the  troubles  we  had  since  we  left  Provi- 
dence. I  don't  speak  of  Newport,  than  the  taking  of  an  army 
cannot  ease  the  grief  we  feel  for  our  friends.  The  town  you 
leave  in  is  the  single  one  that  I  shall  ever  regret  in  America. 
I  think  the  happy  conclusion  of  this  campaign  will  change 
in  our  favor  more  people  than  all  the  conversations  I  had 
in  the  assembly  when  I  spoke  so  much  of  republican  senti- 
ments. The  number  of  troops  we  took  in  the  town  of 
York  was  large,  but  the  new  fortifications,  and  the  old  repu- 
tation of  my  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  obliges  us  to 
think  that  he  has  done  for  the  best.  The  siege  continued 
but  twelf  days,  and  the  allied  army  was  so  pretty  near  tho 
town  that  the  British  thought  prudent  to  surrender.  They 
made  but  a  sorty  and  were  obliged  to  return  briskly.  My 
first  care  was  to  enquire  of  your  acquaintances  among  the 
British.  None  of  the  names  you  gave  me  were  against  us. 
You  very  often  reproached  me  to  be  a  great  enemy  to  this 
nation,  however  I  can  assure  you  that  their  unhappy  situa 
tion  hurted  my  feelings.  What  disagreeable  moment  for 
men  of  honor,  to  be  obliged  to  inarch  upon  the  sight  of  their 
enemies;  to  ground  their  arms  and  return  conducted  by 
militia  men.  Indeed  I  could  not  bear  such  a  spectacle,  if  I 
shall  ever  find  myself  in  such  a  situation  pity  me  than  I 
shall  want  to  be  much  complained.  My  Lord  Cornwallis 
supports  his  misfortune  with  a  great  fortitude,  he  his  be- 
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loved  by  his  whole  army  and  deserves  it.  I  found  myself 
very  often  in  company  with  him,  and  was  charmed  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  manners.  It  is  allowed  him  to  go  to 
Europe.  I  believe  he  will  not  praise  much  Gl.  Clinton.  The 
greatest  part  of  your  acquaintance  in  our  army  are  well, 
except  Capt.  Marin  of  the  grenadiers,  he  is  very  bad  wound- 
ed, disfigured,  and  the  leg  broken,  if  he  ever  recovers  he 
never  will  serve  any  more. 

The  Count  Charles,  Duke  Lausun,  Childon,  and  several 
other  gentlemen  are  goen  to  France.  I  expect  the  next  op- 
portunity to  go  home,  and  choosed  not  to  depart  before  our 
fleet.  My  expectation  is  to  see  you  at  Rhode  Island  before 
we  leave  this  country,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  soon.  What 
agreeable  idea  to  find  myself  ones  more  among  your  fam- 
ily. I  wish  you  will  be  all  at  Rhode  Island  when  I  shall  be 
there.  Some  business  will  oblige  me  to  go  to  Boston  before 
my  departure,  and  I  hope  at  the  end  of  November  I  shall 
pass  through  Newport.  You  may  recollect  we  spoke  some- 
time of  my  family;  in  the  number  of  them  you  mentioned 
a  great  curiosity  to  know  my  wife.  In  our  correspondence 
I  entertained  her  of  the  plasir  and  happiness  I  had  in  your 
society;  as  she  is  a  better  wife  than  I  am  an  husband,  she  de- 
sired to  show  her  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  wrote  the  in- 
cluse  letter,  and  send  me  cups  which  she  wish  you  will  re- 
ceive to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  her.  The  cups  are 
running  in  the  country,  if  I  can  ever  find  them  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  you  in  possession  of  it.  The  departure  of  a  ser- 
vant of  mine  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  you.  I 
have  been  so  long  without  any  intercourse  with  the  northern 
provinces  that  I  would  have  time  enough  to  write  twenty 
pages,  my  ideas  in  this  moment  are  so  much  confused  and  I 
have  but  so  short  a  time  that  I  cannot  explain  my  feelings; 
the  are  all  very  tender,  full  of  sentiments  which  gratitude 
may  raise,  the  future  will  not  have  any  effect  upon  them  ex 
cept  to  render  them  more  valuable.  Present  my  best  respect, 
wishes  and  compliments  to  your  family,  particularly  your 
father,  mother  and  sister.  Count  Charles  mentioned  several 
times  that  he  wishes  his  best  compliments  to  you  and  your 
family.  Adieu,  Mile,  you  know  that  I  call  happy  moment* 
that  I  spent  with  you  and  that  very  often  a  true  friendship 
cannot  find  words  to  express  itself. 
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Je  vais  vous  dire  dans  toutes  les  langues  possible  que  j« 
vous  suis  tendrement  et  respectueusement  attache.  Mille 
compliments  a  Miles  Wecome.  Je  ne  sais  pas  comment  s'ecrit 
leur  nom  mais  je  leurs  conserve  une  amitie  tres  vraie. 

The  "cups"  arrived  in  due  time  at  the  place  of  their 
destination,  and  proved  to  be  a  beautiful  tete-a-tete  set  of 
Sevres  china,  tea  pot,  sugar  bowl,  with  three  cups  and  sau- 
cers, with  the  following  beautiful  letter  from  Mme.  do 
Noaillcs  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Madam,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  forgive  my 
indiscretion,  but  your  friendly  kindness  for  my  husband. 
affects  me  so  truly,  that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  telling  you  how  much,  and  with  what  sincerity  I  unite 
with  him  in  his  gratitude  for  all  your  favors.  Since  you 
know  him,  Madam,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  my  uneas- 
iness and  of  the  continual  alarms  I  am  exposed  to  on  his 
account  I  From  what  he  has  told  me  of  your  sensibility  and 
tender  feelings,  I  hope  it  will  be  pleasing  to  you  to  hear  that 
in  procuring  him  a  happy  life,  you  also  give  some  consola- 
ton  to  a  heart  almost  broken  with  such  variety  of  affliction! 
I  have  a  double  obligation  to  you,  Madam,  for  having  ad- 
mitted him  into  an  intimate  acquaintance  in  your  family; 
he  will  see  there  each  day,  that  real  happiness  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  pursuit  of  military  glory;  to  which  neverthe- 
less men  make  cruel  sacrifices.  May  I  hope,  Madam,  that 
you  will  permit  me  to  present  you  some  tea  cups  of  a  Manu- 
factory we  have  here,  and  that  in  drinking  your  tea  with 
your  charming  daughters,  you  will  sometimes  think  of  me. 
I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  great  happiness  if  circumstances 
should  ever  procure  me  an  opportunity  to  offer  you  myself 
the  homage  of  all  those  sentiments  you  have  inspired 
me,  and  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Madam 
Your  most  humble 
and  most  obedient  servant 

Noailles  de  Noaillcs. 
Paris,  lOber,  1781. 


the  last  that  he  wrote  to  our  grandmother  before  sailing  for 


The  two  next  letters  from  the  Count  de  Noailles  are 
last  that  he  wrote  to  our  grandmotln 
France.     They   are  both  from  Boston. 
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4th  lObre,  1781. 

I  have  just  arrived  in  town  this  morning,  the  bad 
weather  that  I  had  during  the  journey,  the  road  long  and 
diilicult  that  I  went  through.  All  the  difficulties  I  met  did 
not  affect  myself  the  least,  1  was  entirely  occupd.  of  going 
every  moment  farther  from  a  place  where  my  best 
friend  in  the  world  will  remain.  My  heart  was 
broken  by  this  idea,  that  it  is  not  a  country  that 
I  may  inhabit  without  feeling  the  grief  of  absence. 
I  have  accustom  myself  to  be  in  your  family  as 
in  my  own,  also  every  departure  from  you  gives  me  a  just 
idea  of  my  sentiment,  by  the  pain  1  suffer.  If  it  is  any  good 
reason  to  leave  a  place  that  we  are  very  fond  of,  I  shall  ap- 
plaud myself  of  my  arrival  in  Boston.  The  French  fleet  Is 
ready  to  sail  tomorrow,  and  my  arrival  will  hast  my  depart- 
ure of  a  few  days.  Don't  forget,  Miss  Molly,  that  I  wish  often 
to  hear  from  you,  and  that  I  should  look  as  an  injury  to 
friendship  if  you  should  not  permit  me  to  assure  you  of  my 
most  sincere  and  respectful  attachment.  My  best  compli- 
ments to  all  your  family.  I  send  you  the  cups  of  Mine,  de 
Xoailles.  I  cannot  think  that  you  will  drink  our  health  in 
but  I  will  hope  that  great  many  people  who  make  ardent 
wishes  don't  desire  ourselves  so  happy  as  you  do.  1  shall 
write  an  instruction  for  your  oncle  Rolland  about  my  horses 
that  I  wish  met  in  the  middle  of  the  spring.      Xoailles. 

Give  me  leave  to  repeat  your  family  that  I  love  them 
dearly. 

Boston  tne  14th  of  lObr,  1781.  Mile— I  think  indeed 
more  easy  to  take  a  British  army  than  to  have  a  frigate  out 
of  Boston  harbour.  Since  my  arrival  in  this  town  1  have 
been  running,  speaking,  disputing,  and  I  don't  believe  we 
shall  be  able  to  go  to  sea  before  these  three  days.  You  know 
my  sentiments  well  enough  to  suppose  that  I  have  been  very 
unhappy  to  spend  a  so  long  while  out  of  Newport.  My 
friends  in  the  French  navy  went  away  from  Boston  with  a 
large  fleet  the  day  after  I  came  in  the  town.  My  eyes  al- 
ways cast  upon  Rhode  Island  don't  permit  me  to  give  the 
name  of  my  friend  to  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of 
America.  My  feeling  mind  with  the  interests  of  your  fam- 
ily, will  oblige  me  forever  to  call  your  satisfaction,  my  hap- 
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piness  and  to  divide  your  misfortunes  or  rather  to  confoun 
it  with  my  owns.  Maybe  you  have  heard  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
arrival  in  New  York.  He  has  written  a  public  letter  to  GcnI. 
Clinton,  and  condemns  the  conduct  of  the  latter  relative  to 
the  place  of  the  last  campaign.  Some  part  of  the  account  of 
the  siege  is  pretty  just,  except  the  number  killed  the  day  of 
the  sortie,  and  the  number  of  sick  after  the  capitulation. 
The  manner  that  Genl.  Cornwallis  speaks  of  the  treatment 
he  received  from  the  French  officers  proof  the  goodness  of 
his  heart.  This  account  astonish  the  Americans  accustomed 
last  war  to  hear  always  the  British  complaining  our  cruelty, 
they  are  surprised  to  see  the  justice  rendered  to  our  nation. 
If  I  can,  I  will  find  out  the  paper  I  mention,  and  enclose  i\ 
in  my  letter.  I  have  finished  my  defence  of  my  Lord  Corn 
wallis,  and  I  gave  it  to  some  of  my  friends,  maybe  you  will 
read  it  one  of  these  days,  when  the  printers  will  have  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  Don't  forget  you  promised  me  to  hold  a  corre- 
spondence. I  think  Miss  Nabby,  who  read  all  my  letters  is  in- 
debted for  some  lines.  Pray  receive  with  kindness  the  as- 
surance of  my  most  respectful  sentiments.  My  best  wishes 
to  your  father  and  mother,  also  for  every  one  of  the  family. 

Noailles. 

Paris,  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1782. 
I  wrote  you  twice,  but  I  am  not  certain  you  received  my 
letters.  I  hope  you  always  preserve  some  friendship  for 
me;  my  heart  very  often  at  Rhode  Island.  Think  with 
pleasure  that  peace  will  soon  take  place,  and  that  you  wih 
be  left  free  and  happy.  The  new  ministry  in  England  is  a» 
much  American  as  the  congress  itself.  I  expect  with  very 
great  impatience  that  I  may  go  to  America,  and  see  ah 
your  family  again.  The  King's  light  horse  I  command  now, 
won't  permit  me  to  see  you  during  the  war,  for  that  single 
circumstance  I  cannot  like  my  new  fate.  My  wife  wants  to 
be  remembered  to  you.  She  talks  often  of  going  to  America. 
and  will  not  permit  me  to  return  there  without  her.  I  can- 
not express  how  attached  I  am  to  that  part  of  the  work* 
called  America.  When  I  say  I  think  more  of  the  house- 
built  in  Water  st.  where  I  was  so  long  and  so  short  a 
time  in,  than  the  whole  continent.  My  most  tender  and 
respectful  sentiments   to   all  your  family. 
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London,  27th  of  Dec.  '92. 

Miss  Robinson,  After  so  long  a  time  parted  from  you, 
various  circumstances  have  happened  to  me,  and  having 
had  a  laborious  life,  exiled  from  my  country,  I  consider  my 
passed  time  my  happiest.  I  cannot  remember  a  period  I 
spent  with  more  satisfaction  than  that  when  I  was  in  your 
family,  admiring  your  private  virtues,  your  amiable  occu- 
pations, and  your  cheerful  entertainments.  I  am  so  much 
indebted  to  you  for  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  my  present 
situation  which  is  derived  from  the  kindness  you  had  to 
teach  me  the  English  language,  which  I  am  now  obliged  to 
make  use  of.  In  the  conversation  we  had  in  Newport  with 
Col.  Ward,  I  told  you  that  I  thought  a  revolution  would 
take  place  in  our  country,  that  my  love  for  liberty  wd. 
support  it.  Everything  has  happened  as  I  foretold  you 
but  what  I  never  had  thought,  is  that  the  spirit  of  enmity, 
jealousy,  and  cruelty  should  take  the  place  of  this  mild, 
which  was  the  character  of  the  French  nation.  As  long  as 
it  was  possible' to  serve  the  cause  of  liberty,  I  never  deserted 
it,  but  when  it  became  criminal,  I  left  my  country,  quitted 
the  part  of  the  world  where  crimes  were  committed,  and 
fled  to  England,  where  I  pity  the  errors  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, and  cannot  forget  their  cruelty.  I  am  far  from  m\ 
family  and  connections,  perhaps  parted  forever,  I  am  desir- 
ous to  go  to  America,  the  pleasure  to  meet  your  family,  to 
see  you,  to  travel  in  a  country  exempted  of  despotism,  and 
of  the  scenes  of  revolutions,  will  call  me  in  the  new  conti- 
nent. I  shall  find  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  pay  my 
respects  to  your  parents,  and  to  give  you  proof  of  my  con- 
stant friendship  and  respect  to  you.    Louis  de  Noailles. 

While  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles  was  in  London  at  this 
time,  he  made  arrangements  for  the  Vicomtesse  to  join 
him  and  go  with  him  to  America.  Her  devotion  to  he* 
mother,  her  children  and  her  sister,  Mine,  de  Lafayette. 
was  so  great  that  she  could  not  at  once  part  from  them.  She 
delayed  going  until  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  leave  tilts 
country,  and  thereby  lost  her  life,  as  we  shall  see. 
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New  York,  1793. 
(This  was  after  our  great-grandmother  was  married.) 
I  have  received,  Madame,  your  amiable  answer  with  a 
great  satisfaction,  the  certainty  to  find  your  family  in  this 
country  was  a  great  inducement  to  me  for  leaving  the  old 
world.  I  regret  sincerely  the  brother  you  have  lost  unfor- 
tunately at  sea,  and  rejoice  at  the  good  health  the  rest  of 
the  family  preserve.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  discovery  of 
Abby's  talent  for  preaching;  I  think  her  agreeable  voice 
very  well  disposed  to  convert  any  body  wrong  in  senti- 
ment, or  to  confirm  any  body  well  intentioned.  Your  young- 
est sister  will  follow  your  example  and  marry;  I  wish 
her  a  husband  who  enjoys  as  good  reputation  as  whom  you 
have  choosed.  Your  father  and  mother  will  be  very  unhappy 
to  part  from  you,  I  pity  them  and  hope  their  resignations  to 
providence  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  this  circumstance. 
It  is  from  New  York,  Madame,  I  have  the  honor  to  write 
you.  I  have  been  in  this  town  near  ten  days,  and  was  not 
two  hours  in  it  without  I  visited  your  eldest  brother.  I  have 
been  so  struck  with  the  likeness  which  exists  between  yon 
and  him  that  I  looked  at  him  several  times  with  that  sat- 
isfaction which  we  procure  the  picture  of  a  friend  we  was 
absent  for  a  long  period;  his  manners  are  very  agreeable,  his 
conversation  interesting,  his  political  opinions  very  just;  I 
was  extremely  pleased  to  meet  with  him,  and  have  done  it 
as  often  as  it  was  in  my  power.  I  had  determined  to  go  today 
to  Newport  in  order  to  see  you  and  your  family,  but  I  was 
detained  by  the  necessity  to  be  in  Philadelphia  next  Wednes- 
day. Since  my  arrival  in  this  country  I  have  made  a  pur- 
chase of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  state 
you  have  adopted.  I  have  not  purchased  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  uncultivated  land  to  make  a  speculation  upon  it 
and  resell  with  advantage.  My  intention  has  been  to  prepare 
an  exile  to  those  of  my  countrymen  who,  disgusted  of  the 
horrid  scene  which  took  place  in  France,  will  forever  aban- 
don the  theatre  which  has  produced  it.  My  expectation  has  so 
well  succeeded  that  now  we  are  settling  forty  French  fami- 
lies in  easy  circumstances,  and  fifty  German.  Had  we  accept- 
ed everybody  who  have  offered  themselves  to  us,  we  should 
have  not  found  land  enough,  but  we  avoid  to  receive  in  our 
society,  every  people  of  violent  disposition,  who  always  dis- 
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contented  in  society  indispose  the  people  they  live  with. 
Our  manners  will  be  soft,  our  conversation  animated,  our 
labor  actve,  we  will  be  the  French  people  you  have 
known  at  Newport  and  not  the  present  nation.  The  neces- 
sity to  furnish  our  colony  with  every  article  convenient  to 
our  situation,  and  to  our  taste,  will  perhaps  be  an  object 
agreeable  and  useful  to  your  husband,  I  will  mention  it  as 
soon  as  you  will  make  me  acquainted  with  him.  You  are  ex- 
pected in  less  than  a  fortnight  in  New  York.  I  hope  you  will 
soon  after  be  in  Philadelphia.  My  business  will  call  me  to 
the  back  country,  but  I  desire  you  let  me  know  your  ar- 
rival in  town  with  a  letter  directed  to  me  under  the  covert 
of  XL  Robert  Morris,  member  of  the  Senate,  Market  Place. 
Deliver,  Madame,  my  best  compliments  and  wishes  to  youi 
family,  and  believe  me  for  ever  your  most  devoted  friend 

Vis.  Noailles. 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mary  Robinson  Morton 
from  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1794,  to  a  cousin  in 
Boston. 

"The  Vicomte  [de  Noailles]  often  calls  and  dines  with 
us,  and  seems  to  enjoy  in  our  society  one  of  the  dearest 
privileges  of  the  unhappy,  that  of  freely  imparting  his  feel- 
ings to  friends  who  know  to  enter  into  and  sympathize  in 
them.  He  lately  brought  me  a  charming  letter  from  his  wile, 
in  which  she  expresses  the  consolation  she  derives  from  the 
hope  that  he  is  now  enjoying  that  satisfaction  in  our  family 
in  Newport.  He  bears  his  own  private  losses  and  depreda- 
tion with  great  equanimity,  tho  he  is  evidently  deepy  affected 
by  the  calamitous  condition  of  his  country,  and  tiie  precari- 
ous situation  of  parents  relations,  wife  and  children.  They 
still  remain  in  France,  and  his  father  resides  at  his  country 
seat,  which  I  am  astonished  at,  as  his  sentiments  are  known 
to  be  inimical  to  the  present  ruling  powers  and  he  has  a 
large  estate  in  possession,  either  of  which  circumstances,  one 
would  imagine,  would  render  him  a  lit  subject  for  the  guil- 
lotine.—  " 

Copy  of  the  letter  of  Mine,  de  Noailles  to  her  husband, 
alluded  to  above. 

2nd  of  June,  1793.  "What  silence  my  dear  friend,  what 
painful  ignorance  of  your  situation!     Two  months  and  one 
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half  are  passed  since  your  departure  and  I  have  not  yel 
received  any  intelligence  of  you.  I  expect  it  from  day  to  day, 
perhaps  a  letter  has  already  arrived  for  me,  but  the  present 
deranged  state  of  almost  all  the  maritime  departments  leaves 
*me  little  hope  that  it  will  ever  reach  me.  I  cannot,  however, 
lose  a  moment  to  inform  you  that  all  those  who  are  dear  to 
you  are  in  safety  and  health,  they  have  uniformly  been  so, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  continue  so, 
whatever  unhappy  vicissitudes  may  yet  happen.  Your  pa- 
rents have  remained  tranquil  in  their  retirement,  they  came 
lately  to  Paris  to  make  a  visit  to  the  wife  of  M.  Leon,  who 
has  lost  her  father;  her  health  is  nearly  the  same,  we  have 
now  no  anxiety  on  that  subject.  Your  parents  will  return 
in  a  few  days  to  their  retreat. 

As  to  me,  my  dear  friend,  circumstances  have  induced 
me  to  relinquish  my  intended  visit  to  my  sister.  I  have  not 
quitted  Paris,  or  its  environs,  not  willing  to  be  separated 
from  my  children.  Alas,  I  know  not  how  I  exist  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  agonizing  apprehensions  and  solicitudes  to  which 
my  heart  is  a  prey!  These  dear  children  are  the  only  objects 
which  attach  me  to  life  or  communicate  any  charm  to  it. 
The  interest  which  I  feel  in  their  improvement,  the  desire 
to  see  them  amiable  and  happy,  to  render  them  worthy  of 
you,  animates  and  supports  my  mind.  While  I  am  employed 
about  them,  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  I  am  doing 
something  for  their  father.  The  eldest  discovers  a  strength 
of  judgment,  penetration  and  wit,  superior  to  his  years,  a 
facility  and  taste  for  study  and  an  extreme  desire  to  please 
with  much  more  openness  and  candor  than  he  did  two  or 
three  years  ago.  The  character  of  his  brother  is  not  so  per- 
fectly developed,  he  is  more  of  a  child  in  proportion  to  his 
age;  but  I  think  he  has  even  a  greater  aptitude  to  learn,  an 
excellent  memory  and  an  uncommon  portion  of  native 
frankness  and  uprightness,  for  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  1 
have  no  wish  left  unsatisfied  in  that  respect;  they  are  amia- 
ble, sensible,  grateful,  they  love  me  with  singular  tenderness, 
they  often  speak  of  you,  and  whatever  you  say  to  them  in 
your  letters  they  feel,  and  prize  as  much  as  it  is  possible  at 
their  age.  They  have  improved  greatly  since  their  removal 
from  school  and  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  their  tutor; 
and  everyone   who   has  had  an   equal   opportunity  of   ao 
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quaintance  with  him  thinks  of  him  as  I  do.  My  sons  arc- 
pretty  well  advanced  in  latin  and  in  geography,  for  their 
age;  to  this  study,  agreeable  to  your  wishes,  they  join  that 
of  history;  it  is  the  best  method  of  rendering  it  more  pleas- 
ing as  well  as  more  useful.  Their  reading  has  hitherto 
consisted  principally  of  select  and  detached  pieces,  with  the 
abridgement  of  the  Roman  history,  of  which  they  give  an 
analysis  in  writing.  The  eldest  has  already  commenced  the 
study  of  Rollins  Ancient  History;  his  extracts  are  not  in- 
deed very  exact,  but  they  speak  and  write  with  tolerabie 
accuracy  for  their  age;  though  as  this  path  is  already  so 
trodden,  there  results  from  it  an  aridity  in  the  style  which 
has  determined  us  to  commence  the  Ancient  history.  In  all 
these  employments  we  take  care  to  follow  the  idea  of  their 
father  by  inculcating  the  study  of  morality,  and  accustom- 
ing them  to  communicate  their  reflections  on  what  they 
read. 

See  here  my  friend,  a  long  enumeration  of  my  pleas- 
ures, my  riches,  my  consolations.  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
enjoy  them  with  me.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  ideas  which 
approaches  my  mind  is,  that  you  are  now  in  that  amiable 
and  virtuous  family  who  seem  as  they  were  destined  by 
Providence  to  procure  consolations  for  you.  What  a  hap- 
piness would  it  be  for  me,  was  it  in  my  power  to  afford 
them  to  you!  It  is  however,  a  real  comfort  to  my  heart  to 
contemplate  you,  surrounded,  beloved,  in  that  manner.  Tell 
them,  my  dear  friend,  that  their  virtue,  their  sensibility,  as- 
sured me  that  they  cannot  be  indifferent  to  you.  They 
love  you  so  well,  that  they  must  feel  the  depth  of  my 
wcunds,  and  will  appreciate  the  balm  which  they  pour  into 
them.  The  painful  idea  of  the  continual  suspense  and 
anxiety  in  which  you  are  about  all  that  is  dear  to  you,  is  a 
bitter  aggravation  of  my  own  anguish — Adieu.  Adieu.  I 
join  my  dear  children  in  embracing  you;  take  care  of 
yourself  for  them  and  for  me.  Once  more,  Adieu. 

This  letter  of  the  Viscomtesse  de  Noailles  is  the  last  of 
the  series.  Soon  after  this  she,  with'her  aged  grand-mother 
the  Marechale  de  Noailles  and  her  mother,  the  Duchesse  d" 
Ayen,  were  imprisoned  in  their  own  house  in  Paris.  At  first 
they  were  allowed  to  see  and  write  to  some  of  their  friends. 
After  some  months  they  were  removed  to  the  Luxembourg 
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Prison  and  at  last  to  the  Conciergcrie,  from  which  on  July 
22,  1794,  they  were  sent  to  the  guillotine.  The  fortitude  and 
calmness  of  these  ladies  thru  the  hardships  and  brutalities 
to  which  they  were  exposed  was  wonderful  and  even  the 
last  sacrifice  failed  to' disturb  their  faith.  The  Yicomte  de 
Noailles  died  in  1804,  in  the  campaign  of  San  Domingo. 

In  1881  when  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wall's was  celebrated,  among  the  French  officers  to  come 
to  America  was  a  great  grand-son  of  the  Yicomte  de 
Noailles.  My  father  went  to  see  him  taking  the  china  which 
had  been  sent  over  by  his  ancestress  to  ours,  one  hundred 
years  before,  and  the  letters  which  had  passed  between  the 
families.  He  of  course  knew  nothing  of  the  Robinson  family 
and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  precious  heirlooms.  He 
was  deeply  moved  by  the  letter  of  the  Yicomtesse  to  her 
husband,  believing  it  was  one  of  the  last  she  wrote.  After 
his  return  to  Paris  the  younger  de  Noailles  sent  to  my 
father  two  volumes  containing  lives  of  several  of  the  ladies 
of  the  family,  from  which  some  of  this  information  ha* 
been  taken.  This  wTill  probably  be  the  last  link  in  the 
chain. 

The  following  extract  from  LTndependance  Americaine 
by  Faucher  de  Saint-Maurice,  (published  Quebec,  1896),  was 
found  after  the  reading  of  this  paper  and  is  added  here  as  it 
throws  a  little  more  light  on  the  Yicomte  de  Noailles. 

"Among  the  French  officers  who  served  at  Newport  was 
the  Yicomte  de  Noailles  who  later  had  Napoleon  I  as  sub- 
ordinate officer  in  his  regiment.  It  was  he  who  on  the  16 
October  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  bore  all  the  weight 
of  the  furious  attack  of  Colonel  Robert  Abercrombie  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown.  At  the  head  of  400  men  he  threw  himself 
upon  two  redoubts  which  the  French  had  not  completed. 
Taken  by  surprise  they  sounded  a  retreat.  The  enemy  had 
just  taken  seven  cannon  with  their  bayonettes.  The  Yicomte 
de  Noailles  learning  of  \Jl  rallied  his  few  troops  to  the  cry  of 
"Vive  le  roi!"  carried  them  along,  routed  the  enemy,  un- 
spiked  the  cannon,  turned  them  against  the  assailants,  killed 
eight  of  them,  took  twelve  prisoners,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  opened  a  fresh  fire  upon  the  town.  Later  de  Noailles 
was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  England  to  announce  to  Lord 
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Weymouth  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  thir- 
teen American  states.  He  was,  say  the  historians  of  the 
times,  haughty,  a  bully  and  hot  tempered.  It  was  he  also 
who  was  delegated  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  the  capit- 
ulation of  Yorktown. 

"In  spite  of  his  rude  character  as  a  soldier,  the  Comte 
de  Xoailles  knew  how  to  make  precious  friendships  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  6  June,  1781,  his  mother,  la  comtesse 
de  Xoailles  sent  to  Madame  Robinson  a  superb  Sevres 
service,  in  remembrance  of  the  hospitality  that  she  had  ex- 
tended to  her  son  and  of  the  good  care  she  had  taken  of  him 
during  his  stay  in  Newport.  This  gift  wras  accompanied  by  a 
charming  letter  written  in  English.  The  letter  and  tea  ser- 
vice are  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia." 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  china  and  letter  were 
sent  by  the  Yicomtesse  de  Noailles,  the  wife,  and  not  the 
mother  (the  Marechal  de  Mouchy)  of  the  Yicomte.  His 
parents  were  guillotined  on  June  27,  1794. 
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SOCIETY  NOTES 


This  summer  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  many  spectacular 
entertainments  for  the  benefit 
of  worthy  institutions.  There 
have  been  pageants  and  lawn 
fetes,  largely  attended  by  peo- 
ple whose  names  are  promi- 
nent in  social  activities  at  the 
popular  resorts  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Amid  all  this  whirl 
of  enjoyable  money-getting  the 
Newport  Historical  Society  has 
stood  alone,  like  a  rock  encom- 
passed by  merry  dancing  wave- 
lets, looking  down  with  digni- 
fied detachment  upon  their 
noisy  clamor.  Nobody  has  sug- 
gested a  benefit  for  the  Soci- 
ety. But  this  does  not  imply 
any  lack  of  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare on  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  stream  of  visitors  to  the 
Society's  rooms  has  been  more 
constant  and  in  greater  volume 
this  year  than  ever  before. 
Valuable  additions  to  the  So- 
ciety's collections  of  relics  and 
manuscripts  are  being  received 
in  such  numbers  that  one  of 
the  potential  uses  borne  in 
mind  when  Dr.  Terry  present- 
ed to  the  Society  the  adjacent 
parcel  of  land  may  ere  many 


more  years  are  past  see  con- 
crete realization  in  the  brick 
and  mortar  of  a  substantial  ad- 
dition to  the  present  building. 
Several  desirable  names  have 
recently  been  enrolled  on  the 
Society's  lists  of  membership. 
But  when  we  compare  our  ag- 
gregate membership  with  that 
of  kindred  institutions,  we  won- 
der why  in  that  respect  we  have 
been  so  flagrantly  neglected.  In 
place  of  five  hundred  we  should 
have  at  least  a  thousand  mem- 
bers. 

The  silver  service  which 
man}7  years  ago  was  presented 
to  the  gunboat  Newport  ha? 
been  placed  with  us  for  safe 
keeping  and  for  exhibition  lo 
all  who  wish  to  see  it.  It  has 
been  arranged  in  a  show  case 
in  our  fireproof  vault. 


Three  Interesting  Anniversa- 
ry Celebrations 
On  Monday,  August  28th,  a 
large  deputation  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptist  Society,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Corliss 
Fitz  Randolph,  President  of  llw 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  Historic:'' 
Society,  celebrated   in    the   oW 
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hurch  which  forms  a  part  of 
ur  building,  the  two  hundred 
nil  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
urbanization.  Despite  the  ex- 
,  reding  inclemency  of  the 
\s  rather  our  rooms  were 
thronged  to  overflowing.  The 
bronze  tahlet  which  now  stands 
hm  the  wall  of  the  church,  at  the 
right  of  the  pulpit,  was  un- 
\  riled.  An  address  of  presen- 
tation was  made  by  Mr.  Corliss 
iilz  Randolph,  President  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  Historical 
Society,  and  one  of  acceptance 
by  Dr.  Terry,  our  President, 
ih rough  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt,  a  portrait  of  Will- 
iam Hiscox,  the  first  deacon  of 
t lie  church,  was  sent  to  the 
rooms  for  exhibition  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

On  Tuesday,  August  29th, 
the  anniversary  of  the  engage- 
ment at  Butt's  Hill,  a  part  oi 
lhat  famous  Battle  of  Rhode 
Inland  in  the  Revolution,  a 
bronze  tablet  was  placed  on  a 


large  boulder  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  earth-works  still 
remaining  on  the  top  of  Butt's 
Hill. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Davis  of  Wes- 
terly, the  State  Regent,  presided 
and  an  historical  address  was 
made  by  Lieut.  Governor  Ros- 
well  B.  Burchard. 

As  a  Society,  we  are  interest- 
ed in  and  grateful  for  every 
such  tablet  erected  in  memory 
of  historical  events  upon  our- 
island. 

With  much  sympathetic  in- 
terest we  record  the  observ- 
ance upon  September  4th,  1922, 
of  the  175th  anniversary  of  The 
Founding  of  the  Redwood  Li- 
brary. Interested  as  we  all  are 
in  all  events  in  the  history  of 
Newport,  we  are  proud  of  thfe 
institution  and  congratulate  its 
Directors  and  Members  upon 
having  attained  such  a  dignified 
old  age,  while  still  retaining  the 
activitics  and  enthusiasms  of 
youth. 
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THE  NEWPORT  BANISTERS 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Society  November  20,  1922,  by  the 

Vice-President, 

The  Hon.  DARIUS   BAKER 


The  first  permanent  resident  of  the  name  in  Newport 
was  John  Banister,  who  came  here  from  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. His  grandfather,  Thomas  Banister,  was  in  Boston 
with  his  family  as  early  as  1685,  possessed  of  considerable 
property.  He  died  in  1709  and  his  widow,  Sarah,  in  1711. 
The  name  of  their  first  born  son  was  Thomas.  He  received 
an  A.  B.  degree  at  Harvard  in  1700,  married  as  early  as 
1701  a  wife  whose  Christian  name  was  Frances,  and  died 
in  1716  leaving  two  sons,  Samuel  and  John,  and  a  daughter 
Frances.  This  John,  son  of  Thomas,  Jr.,  is  the  one  who 
erne  to  (Newport.  He  was  born  in  Boston  June  7,  1707. 
Bis  grandfather  and  father,  above  named,  were  merchants. 
Following  their  example  he  became  a  merchant.  As  early  as 
1/128  and  as  late  as  1734  he  was  associated  in  business  in 
Hoston  with  George  Minot,  under  the  firm  name  of  Minot 
J»nd  Banister.  He  probably  came  to  Newport  not  very  long 
after  the  last  mentioned  date,  as  in  his  will  he  refers  to  his 
purchasing  real  estate  in  Newport  in  1736  and  it  appears 
ny  the  Trinity  Church  records  that  on  November  11,  1737, 
«Q  married  in  that  church  Hermione  Pelham,  daughter  of 
Hdward  Pelham,  Jr.,  and  Arabella  Williams,  his  wife. 
Mfcward  Pelham,  Jr.,  was  son  of  Edward  Pelham,  Sr.,  and 
his  wife,  Freclove'  Arnold,  daughter  of  Governor  Benedict 


Arnold,  so  that  the  wife  of  John  Banister  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant in  the  third  line  or  degree  of  Gov.  Arnold.  By 
this  marriage  Banister  was  ultimately  to  come  into  posses- 
sion of  large  tracts  of  real  estate,  formerly  belonging  to 
Gov.  Arnold,  including  that  on  which  the  governor's  old 
mill  stood,  now  Touro  Park.  He  certainly  was  in  business 
in  Newport  as  a  merchant  as  early  as  1739,  as  is  evidenced 
by  his  letter  books  in  the  possession  of  this  Society.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  also  that  in  April,  1740,  although  a  new- 
comer here  and  at  the  time  only  32  years  old,  he  was  elected 
a  warden  of  Trinity  Church. 

In  an  interesting  work  recently  published,  The  Mari- 
time History  of  Massachusetts,  the  author  states  that 
"Down  to  the  Civil  War  the  word  Merchant  was  understood 
as  Dr.  Johnson  defines  it:  'One  who  trallicks  to  remote 
countries.'  A  merchant  was  no  mere  shop-keeper,  or  com- 
mission dealer.  He  bought  and  sold  at  home  and  abroad, 
on  his  own  account  and  handled  private  adventures  on  the 
side.  He  owned  or  chartered  the  vessels  that  carried  hi* 
goods."  The  foregoing  description  of  a  merchant  is  sub- 
stantially true  as  applied  to  John  Banister.  He  was  in  Lon- 
don early  in  1739  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
business  relations  with  merchants  there,  which  purpose  he 
accomplished.  Returning  to  this  colony  he  arrived  at  New- 
port April  29,  1739,  after  a  seven  weeks'  voyage  from  the 
Downs.  While  in  London  he  both  purchased  goods  and 
arranged  to  have  merchandise  sent  to  him  for  sale  on  com- 
mission. During  the  following  June  he  wrote  as  many  as 
eighteen  letters  to  these  merchants  and  to  captains  of  ves- 
sels, reporting  his  arrival  here  and  the  prompt  sale  at  a 
large  profit  of  most  of  the  merchandise  bought  by  him  or 
consigned  to  him,  at  from  100%  to  700r;  profit, — a  650% 
advance  being  mentioned  in  several  instances.  When 
abroad  he  had  tried  to  interest  some  of  these  English  mer- 
chants in  the  ownership  of  a  vessel  to  ply  between  London 
and  Newport,  and  not  long  after  his  return  he  contracted 
for  the  building  of  such  a  vessel  at  New  London.  Later  he 
had  business  correspondents  also  in  Liverpool.  Hull  and 
Rotterdam,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Carolina?. 
Cargoes  from  Europe  consisted  of  manufactured  articles 
in  cloths  of  various  kinds,  cottons,  linens,  silks,  and  satins. 


gloves,  stockings,  duck,  cordage,  shoes,  scythes,  sickles  and 
the  like. 

A  complete  return  cargo  from  Newport  was  difficult 
to  obtain  and  apparently  goods  captured  by  privateers  at 
times  largely  composed  them.  Often  a  vessel  went  to  North 
or  South  Carolina,  where  she  completed  her  cargo  with 
rice,  cotton,  naval  stores  and  logwood  of  some  kind.  A 
cargo  from  Newport  to  the  West  Indies  might  contain  corn, 
flour,  meal,  dried  fish,  salted  mackerel,  hams,  beef,  pork, 
horses,  butter,  cheese  and  rum.  In  addition  to  this  profit- 
able strictly  legitimate  business  Mr.  Banister  engaged  some- 
what extensively  in  privateering. 

As  early  as  January  11,  1739,  he  writes  to  Captain  Tom- 
linson:  "One  of  our  privateers  (the  Virgin  Queen,  Capt. 
Hall)  in  which  vessell  am  l-3rd.  concerned,  has  taken  the 
town  of  Porto  Plate  on  Hispanola  &  three  prizes  vallued  at 
about  fourty  thousand  pound."  Under  date  of  Feb.  19,  1740, 
he  writes  to  Capt.  John  Rawlinson,  after  naming  several 
vessels  belonging  to  Capt.  Brown  and  himself:  "Provided 
there  be  a  French  war,  we  shall  have  near  30  sail  out  of 
this  Port  Privateering."  And  on  June  18,  1740,  he  wrote 
Capt.  James  Allen,  as  follows:  "The  bearer  is  Frank,  a 
negro  man  belonging  to  my  sister,  Miss  Penelope  Pelham, 
who  consents  to  his  going  with  you  on  a  cruising  voyage  on 
the  sloop  Revenge  and  desires  you  take  him  under  your 
care  and  in  case  you  should  take  any  prizes  pray  take  care 
of  his  share  and  remit  the  same  to  the  hands  of  my  sister." 
Penelope  was  at  that  time  sixteen  years  of  age.  Writing 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Clark  Oct.  6,  1740,  after  stating  that  he  can 
think  of  no  business  as  profitable  as  privateering,  goes  on 
to  say:  "We  have  now  belonging  to  this  town  six  sail, 
three  of  which  I  am  concerned  in  &  have  made  great  voy- 
ages. I  have  just  ree'd  advice  that  Capt.  Hall  has  carrved 
into  South  Carolina  two  rich  prizes;  one  of  them  has  fifty 
thousand  pieces  of  eight  in  silver  besides  other  valuable 
cargoes." 

Mr.  Banister  bought  vessels  and  had  others  built  for 
"im.  At  the  request  of  some  of  his  correspondents  in  Eng- 
land, particularly  of  Joseph  Manesty,  of  Liverpool,  and 
Christopher  Scott,  of  Hull,  he  contracted  for  the  building  of 
vessels  for  them  on  different  occasions.    Under  date  of  Aug. 


2d,  1745,  Mr.  Manesty  wrote  to  Mr.  Banister  asking  him  (o 
order  "two  vessels  built  with  the  best  white  oak  timber  in 
Rhode  Island      ......   for  the  Affrican   trade",   to  be 

built  for  the  "commodious  stowing  of  negroes  twixt  decks." 
Measurements  and  directions  were  given  as  to  the  construc- 
tion and  rigging  of  these  vessels,  among  other  things  that 
they  were  to  be  "58  feet  long  in  the  keel,  22  feet  beam,  10 
feet  hold  and  5  feet  twixt  decks."  Mr.  Banister  complied 
with  this  request  and  had  these  vessels  built,  as  were  others 
later  for  Mr.  Manesty  and  Mr.  Scott  as  partners.  One  such 
vessel  was  named  "The  Affrican."  Certain  letters  refer  to 
the  joint  ownership  of  vessels  by  the  three,  Manesty,  Scott 
and  Banister.  Under  date  of  Feb.  7,  1746,  at  Liverpool, 
Manesty  writes  to  Banister  "Ships  are  so  scarce  here  that 
none  is  to  be  had  at  any  rate  or  I  should  have  engaged  one 
this  spring,  but  the  price  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
has  made  ships  unfit  for  the  business  be  made  use  of 
so  that  I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  get  one,  but 
I  will,  if  I  can."  On  June  14,  1746,  he  writes  to  Banister,  "I 
have  had  returns  for  cargoes  to  Affrica  and  several  parts 
of  the  West  Indies  in  the  course  of  12  months  at  great 
profit."  On  the  7th  of  the  month  last  named  Banister 
wrote  both  Manesty  and  Scott  announcing  the  arrival  on 
the  5th  of  "the  Hull  merchant",  also  saying  "we  are  lucky 
in  getting  the  vessel  in."  "There  has  been  a  month  past  a 
man  of  war  cruising  off  our  harbor  &  their  being  advised 
of  our  adventure  and  some  others  bound  in,  they  took  two 
and  undoubtedly  had  ours,  had  not  Capt.  Gayton  advised 
me  she  was  off  Cape  Sable,  upon  which  I  sent  out  three 
vessels  and  went  in  the  fourth  myself.  Luckily  met  with 
her  at  Tarpolin  Cove  passing  by  in  the  night,  ordered  her 
directly  to  heave  up  and  the  next  day  got  her  in." 

Banister,  under  date  of  July  19,  1747,  writes  to  Scott: 
"I  have  this  season  a  large  navigation  to  the  West  Indies 
on  my  own  account,  which  will  enable  me  the  next  year  to 
enter  upon  the  Guinea  trade  with  advantage."  Without 
question  we  may  understand  the  expression  "The  Guinea 
Trade"  to  mean  The  African  Slave  Trade,  for  a  part  of  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  was 
called  The  Slave  Coast.  And  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  at 
that  time  or  later  Mr.  Banister  was  making  the  importation 


of  negroes  from  Africa  a  part  of  his  business.  Of  a  different 
tenor  is  the  letter  of  John  Brown,  dated  Feb.  22,  1745,  to 
Banister,  then  in  London,  in  which  the  former  appeals  to 
Banister  to  get  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Vernon,  appointed 
Register  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  saying  "it's  in  your 
power  to  do  it,  if  you'll  make  use  of  your  friends,"  and 
declares  his  willingness  "to  lay  out  thirty  guineas  or  more 
rather  than  not  have  it."  What  Banister  did  in  response  to 
this  appeal  does  not  appear,  but  Vernon  got  the  desired 
appointment  about  that  time  and  held  the  office  for  twenty 
years.  These  letter  books  of  Mr.  Banister  and  his  account 
books,  also  in  our  possession,  contain  valuable  information 
relative  to  the  history  of  Newport  and  the  Colony  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  letter  books  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.  They  reveal  Mr.  Banister  as  a  man  of 
marked  business  ability,  active,  alert,  shrewd,  bold  and 
masterful.  If  we  utterly  disapprove  of  certain  of  his  busi- 
ness ventures,  we  may  still  bear  in  mind  that  such  ven- 
tures then  met  with  general  approval  and  were  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times  not  only  here  but  elsewhere. 
In  some  of  his  letters  may  be  found  severe  criticisms  and 
harsh  judgments  of  his  business  associates,  even  intimate 
associates,  which  suggests  the  inference  that  it  may  not 
always  have  been  easy  to  deal  or  associate  with  him  on 
amicable  terms. 

The  Town  Records  show  that  at  a  town  meeting  held 
July  26,  1756,  a  proposition  to  build  a  lookout  upon  John 
Banister's  stone  mill  was  considered  but  not  then  acted 
upon,  for  which  privilege  the  town  was  to  pay  10  pepper 
corns  a  year  and  to  have  the  use  of  it  while  the  war  lasted. 
In  January,  1762,  as  shown  by  the  Trinity  Church  records, 
Mr.  Banister  was  one  of  the  forty-six  members  of  Trinity 
who  agreed  to  make  an  addition  to  the  church  to  the  east- 
ward without  its  being  any  expense  to  the  other  members 
of  the  church. 

In  Newport  Banister  lived  in  the  house  built  by  him 
°n  the  northeast  corner  of  Spring  and  Pelham  streets,  now 
called  The  Prescott.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became 
a  resident  of  Middletown,  and  upon  his  death  his  will  was 
probated  there.  His  wife  Hermione,  who  was  born  Dec. 
3,   1718,    died    July   8,    1765.      He    died    early    in    Novem- 


ber,  1767.  His  will  was  dated  July  9,  1767,  the  codicii 
thereto,  Oct.  17,  1767,  and  they  were  admitted  to  probate 
Nov.  16,  1767.  Three  sons  were  born  to  John  Banister  and 
Hermione,  his  wife,  namely:  Pelham,  John  and  Thomas. 
Pelham  was  probably  born  early  in  1739.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  a  London  correspondent  he  writes  that  on  his 
arrival  here  April  29th,  1739,  he  found  his  "spouse  and 
son"  well.  Trinity  Church  records  show  that  Pelham  was 
baptized  July  16,  1739.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  his  father's 
will,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  was  not 
living  when  that  instrument  was  executed  in  July,  1767. 
John  was  probably  born  early  in  1745,  as  he  was  baptized 
in  Trinity  Church  on  March  18,  1745.  Thomas,  the  last 
born,  was  a  minor  when  his  father  made  his  will.  Beyond 
that  fact  I  have  found  nothing  definite  as  to  when  he  was 
born.  Mr.  Banister's  will  disposes  of  a  large  estate,  both 
real  and  personal.  Besides  several  parcels  of  land,  three 
dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings  in  Newport,  two  farms 
in  Middletown — one  of  about  150  acres,  the  other  of  about 
100  acres,  with  a  dwelling  house  on  each,  the  will  disposes 
of  a  plantation  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  same  county  as  is 
Wilmington,  all  his  lands  in  the  Townships  of  Stratford, 
East  Haddam,  Colchester,  Hebron  and  Yoluntown  in  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  and  all  his  lands  in  the  Towns  of 
Cambridge,  Lexington  and  Sudbury,  in  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex and  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Of  personal 
estate  he  mentions  "bonds,  bills,  notes  of  hand  and  book 
debts  with  all  such  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  due  to  me  in 
North  America,  Great  Britain,  Holland  or  anywhere  else." 
household  goods,  a  picture  of  his  uncle  John  Banister, 
"set  in  a  frame  of  sollid  plate  with  sl^stals,"  fire  arms 
and  weapons,  printed  books,  merchandise  unsold,  car- 
riages and  carts,  a  horse,  a  black  colt,  12  cows  and  negro 
slaves,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  vessels.  Aside  from  a  few 
small  bequests,  the  property  is  all  given  to  his  two  sons. 
John  and:  Thomas,  in  an  approximately  equal  division,  but 
with  some  apparent  favoring  of  John,  particularly  in  the 
division  of  the  personal  estate.  Of  the  real  estate  in  New- 
port and  Middletown  John  received  a  farm  in  Middletown 
"on  the*  east  side  of  the  road  that  leads  from  Newport  tv) 
Borden's   Ferry   with    the   mansion    house,"    in    which    the 


testator  was  living  in  1767,  also  the  dwelling  house  and 
garden  in  Newport  at  the  corner  of  Spring  and  Pelham 
Streets  and  a  lot  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Thames  and 
.pelham  Streets;  Thomas  received  a  farm  in  Middletown 
on  the  west  side  of  the  road  leading  out  of  Newport  and 
opposite  the  farm  given  to  John.  These  two  farms  were 
just  beyond  the  One  Mile  Corner.  Thomas  also  received 
the  house  and  lot  in  Newport  at  the  north  east  corner  of 
Thames  and  Pelham  Streets,  measuring  238  feet  on  Pelham 
Street  and  35%  on  Thames  Street,  the  lot  at  the  south  west 
corner  of  the  last  named  streets  and  also  two  lots  on  Pel- 
ham Street  and  one  lot  on  Mill  Street,  all  between  Thames 
and  Spring  Streets,  and  one  lot  on  the  west  side  of  Spring 
south  of  Pelham.  To  the  two  sons,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them  was  given  practically  all  the  testator's  lands 
in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  (except  certain  lots  in  the 
compact  part  of  Stratford,  which  he  gave  to  Thomas),  and 
also  "a  parcel  of  land  in  Newport,  containing  by  estimation 
8  acres,  with  an  old  stone  wind  mill,  some  time  passed  used 
for  a  powder  house,  standing  thereon."  This  parcel  ex- 
tended from  what  is  now  Bellevue  Avenue  to  Spring  Street 
and  included  as  part  of  it  what  is  now  Touro  Park.  The 
North  Carolina  plantation  was  given  to  John.  He  named 
two  friends  as  guardians  of  Thomas,  and  appointed  both 
sons  Executors  of  his  will  with  the  proviso  that  Thomas 
should  not  act  as  such  until  he  was  21  years  old.  Then 
after  providing  for  the  payment  of  gratuities  to  certain 
teachers  for  extraordinary  care  and  services  given  by  them 
to  his  son  Thomas,  his  will  contains  the  following  provi- 
sion: "My  will  further  is  that  my  son  Thomas  continue  at 
Dummer  School  under  the  tuition  of  the  worthy  master, 
Samuel  Moody,  Esqr.,  who  is  to  have  the  sole  charge  and 
care  of  his  education  untill  the  commencement  vacancy  in 
July,  1769,  and  a  year  after,  if  the  master  be  living  &  thinks 
it  proper;  and  on  his  leaving  the  school,  if  my  son  Thomas 
is  strongly  inclined  to  look  into  the  Art  &  Mistery  of  a  mer- 
chant or  shop-keeper,  my  desire  is  that  he  be  put  as  ap- 
prentice to  my  friend  and  relative  by  marriage,  Robert 
t«oiild  of  Boston,  Merchant,  untill  he  attains  the  age  or 
twenty-two  years,  which  I  desire  my  son  Thomas  to  eon- 
8enl  to,  and  that  he,  the  said  Robert,  have  a  gratuity  of  5C 


pounds  sterling  paid  to  him  out  of  the  income  of  saicl 
Thomases  real  estate,  upon  condition  that  he  live  with 
said  Gould  at  his  home,  as  has  been  the  custom  of  his  other 
apprentices^  But  notwithstanding  my  son  Thos.  has  a 
strong  inclination  to  serve  apprentice  as  aforesaid,  I  advise 
him  that  as  he  has  arriseing  out  of  the  profits  of  his  estate 
sufficient  competency,  with  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence &  frugal  management,  to  support  him  and  a  family, 
not  to  enter  into  a  trade." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  testator,  his  father  and  his 
grand-father  had  all  been  merchants  and  had  himself  a* 
such  amassed  a  large  estate,  this  advice  is  surprising  and 
not  readily  explained.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
writer,  notwithstanding  his  success  in  business,  had  failed 
to  gain  the  standing  in  the  community,  social  or  otherwise, 
which  he  desired  and  that  he  attributed  such  failure  to  his 
being  in  trade,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  substantial  basis 
for  such  conjecture.  The  son  John  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1764  and  on 
September  29,  1768,  in  Trinity  Church  he  married  Christian 
Stelle,  daughter  of  Capt.  Isaac  Stelle,  to  whom  about  a 
year  thereafter  was  born  a  son,  who  was  baptized  Oct.  17, 
1769,  in  Trinity  and  was  named  John.  The  portraits  of 
these  three,  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  while  still  in  his 
teens,  are  the  property  of  the  Bedwood  Library.  As  Stuart 
was  born  Dec.  3,  1755,  and  went  to  England  for  the  second 
time  early  in  1775,  it  is  probable  that  these  portraits  were 
painted  as  early  as  1774,  when  the  lad  John  Banister  was 
4  or  5  years  old.  From  the  Colonial  Records  it  appears 
that  in  May,  1772,  John  Banister  and  five  other  citizens  of 
Newport  petitioned  the  Assembly  for  leave  to  conduct  a 
lottery  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  and  paving  Pelham 
Street.  The  petition  was  granted  and  Banister  was  made 
a  director  of  the  lottery.  The  ten  years  from  March,  1765, 
when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  to  the  clash  of  arms  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  in  April,  1775,  were  years  of  great 
excitement  and  turbulence  in  the  British  North  American 
Colonies.  It  was  truly  a  time  which  tried  men's  souls. 
And  when  the  Revolutionary  War  actually  commenced, 
the  two  Banisters,  sons  of  the  elder  John,  were  forced  to 
decide   whether    they   would   give    their   allegiance    to    the 
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Colony  or  to  the  mother  country.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  John  was  a  patriot,  and  that  Thomas  was  a 
fory  or  Loyalist..  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  there  were  some  who  questioned  John's 
loyalty  to  the  Colony.  In  Dr.  Stiles'  Literary  Diary,  that  rec- 
ord of  events  in  Newport  and  of  happenings  to  Xewporters 
elsewhere,  kept  by  him  while  residing  here  and  which  is  a 
veritable  storehouse  of  historical  material,  under  date  of 
Aug.  26,  1775,  this  entry  is  found  "Mr.  Jno.  Banister  went  to 
Camp  &  at  Prospect  Hill  he  was  seized  as  a  Tory  at  the  in- 
stance of  Capt.  Topham,  of  Newprt,  who  requested  Gen. 
Lee  to  retain  Mr.  Banister  as  a  hostage  til  Capt.  Wallace 
of  the  Rose,  man  o'  war,  should  deliver  up  Capt.  Topham's 
negro."  The  Camp  referred  to  was  the  camp  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  near  Boston  under  Washington's  command.  The 
left  wing  thereof  at  Winter,  Prospect  &  Plow'd  Hills  was 
commanded  by  Gen.  Lee.  What  was  the  immediate  sequel 
of  this  arrest  does  not  appear,  but  he  probably  was  not  de- 
tained long.  Dr.  Stiles  records  that  on  October  4th  1775 
Brig.  Gen.  Esek  Hopkins  with  about  300  troops  marched  on 
to  Rhode  Island  &  came  to  Newport  and  "encamped  at  Mr. 
Dudley's,  Mr.  Banister's  and  Mr.  Irishes  on  the  hill  about  a 
mile  out  of  town.  On  October  19th  he  notes  "There  are  36 
cannon  at  Banister's  or  Headquarters  and  they  are  busily 
employed  in  mounting  them  on  carriages."  These  Colonial 
troops  remained  until  Nov.  6,  1775  at  least.  On  that  day  at  a 
town  meeting  in  Newport  the  question  considered  was 
whether  Gen.  Hopkins  should  be  desired  to  remove  his 
troops.  The  vote  was  affirmative  140,  negative  30,  as  to 
which  Dr.  Stiles  remarks  "So  the  most  that  are  left  in 
Town  are  either  Tories  or  under  their  influence."  He  had 
some  time  before  said  "Three  quarters  of  the  property  & 
inhabitants  removed."  Respecting  the  occupancy  of  Mr. 
Banister's  estate  by  the  Colonial  troops  and  his  claim  for 
payment  of  the  damages  done  by  them  it  was  voted  by  the 
Assembly  at  its  session  in  June  1776  that  the  sum  of  £80 
lawful  money  be  paid  to  him  out  of  the  General  Treasury 
towards  the  damages  he  hath  sustained  as  aforesaid;  and 
a!  the  October  session  of  the  same  year  among  the  bills  or- 
dered to  be  paid  out  of  the  General  Treasury  was  a  bill  of 
John  Banister  for  quartering  soldiers  £21.  The  British  took 
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possession  of  Newport  Dec.  8,  1776  and  remained  in  pos- 
session until  October  1779.  John  Banister's  house  at  the 
corner  of  Spring  and  Pelham  streets  was  occupied  and  be- 
came  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Prescott.  Dr.  Stiles  in  his 
place  of  retirement  at  Dighton  o^  March  1,  1777  mention* 
more  than  300  persons  remaining  in  Newport,  Dec.  8,  177 
indicating  by  asterisks  those  he  counted  as  Tories.  Tin 
more  intense  the  Tory,  the  more  asterisks  mark  his  nam'-. 
John  Banister's  name  is  not  so  marked.  I  have  discovered 
nothing  to  show  that  he  departed  from  Newport  during  its 
British  occupancy. 

By  authority  of  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly  passed  in 
December  1781  a  committee  was  appointed  to  estimate  th 
damage  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Middle  town  b\ 
depredations  of  the  British  Forces  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  which  reported  that  John  Banister's  damages 
were  estimated  to  be  £2118  and  16  shillings  (Vol.  1  Newport 
Historical  Magazine,  p.  241).  As  late  as  Feb.  178o  the  As- 
sembly voted  that  the  sum  of  32  pounds  14  shillings  and 
4%  pence  be  paid  to  John  Banister  out  of  the  General 
Treasury  it  being  the  value,  with  interest  thereon,  of  his 
slave  who  enlisted  in  the  Continental  battalion.  Apparent- 
ly John  Banister  was  a  not  unthrifty  patriot.  A  doubt  as  lo 
the  reality  of  his  patriotism  seemed  to  persist.  A  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  this  Society,  judged,  I  think  correctly, 
to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  Benjamin  B.  Howland,  lon^ 
the  Town  Clerk  and  Probate  Clerk  of  Newport,  when  it 
was  a  town,  and  afterwards  its  City  Clerk,  states  that  John 
Banister  went  to  England  and  obtained  an  order  for  the 
payment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  New  York  as 
compensation  for  his  losses  but  on  account  of  his  "rebel- 
lious principles"  payment  was  refused  by  the  British  auth- 
orities in  New  York.  His  journey  to  England  led  to  his  be- 
ing  suspected  by  the  American  authorities  and  they  were 
about  to  proceed  against  him  as  a  refugee,  but  his  wife 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Bhode  Island  (Henry 
Ward)  stating  the  reasons  of  his  application  to  the  British 
Government  and  the  reasons  urged  by  him  to  the  ministry 
why  he  should  he  compensated,  which  were  that  they  had 
assured  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  that  private  property 
would  be  respected  and  showing  them  how  great  a  sufferer 
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lie  was  in  consequence  by  their  depriving  him  of  his  es- 
tates, which  letter  of  Mrs.  Banister  had  the  effect  to  save 
his  property  from  confiscation. 

Thomas  Banister  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Stiles  diary. 
This  is  not  surprising  as  Thomas  must  have  been  too 
\oung  and  inconspicuous  to  attract  much  public  attention, 
for  he  was  at  most  not  more  than  25  years  old,  when  the 
lighting  at  Lexington  and  Concord  occurred.  After  this  the 
people  of  this  Colony  were  revealing  more  or  less  definite- 
ly their  individual  attitude  in  the  conflict  and  some  must 
have  not  ,long  thereafter  withdrawn  themselves  from  the 
Colony,  For  in  October  1779  the  Assembly  passed  an  act 
for  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  inhabitants  of  the  late 
Colony,  but  now  State,  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  who  since  the  19th  of  April  1775  had  levied 
war  or  conspired  to  levy  war  against  any  of  the  Colonies, 
or  had  adhered  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  his  fleets  or 
armies,  or  who  since  said  19th  of  April  had  withdrawn  with- 
out the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  Rhode  Island 
into  parts  or  places  under  the  acknowledged  authority  and 
dominion  of  said  King,  or  to  any  places  in  the  actual  pos- 
session and  under  the  power  of  the  fleets  or  armies  of  said 
King  and  continued  to  reside  in  places  in  the  power  of  said 
King  and  had  voluntarily  aided  or  abetted  the  enemy.  The 
act  declared  that  such  persons  were  to  be  considered  as 
aliens,  and  that  all  their  property  of  every  kind  would  be 
forfeited  to  the  State.  The  act  also  established  a  mode  of 
procedure  to  determine  what  estates  were  forfeited  under 
Mic  act,  and  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  w7as  author- 
l/(,(l  after  a  jury  trial,  to  enter  judgment  of  forfeiture.  In 
December  of  the  same  year,  1779,  one  Ichabod  Potter  repre- 
M-nled  that  Thomas  Banister,  an  absentee,  was  greatly  in- 
«eb lea  to  him,  that  before  the  war  he  had  hired  of  said  Ban- 
ker his  farm  in  Middletown  in  order  to  discharge  the 
uebtj  that  in  Gen.  Sullivan's  expedition  on  Rhode  Island 
1»G  enemy  burnt  the  dwelling  house  and  outbuildings  on 
!>'e  farm,  also  the  hay,  household  furniture  &c.;  that  he 
'ft  the  farm  and  retreated  with  the  American  Army  from 
!,)*'  island;  that  Banister  was  still  indebted  to  him;  and 
"■■at  Banister's  estate  had  been  confiscated  to  and  for  the 
u*e  of  the  State;     wherefore  he,     Potter,  prayed     that    he 
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might  enter  upon  and  improve  the  farm  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt  due  him.  The  Assembly  granted  him  such  posses- 
sion for  4  years  from  March  25,  1780  upon  his  paying  taxes 
thereon  and  upon  condition  that  his  occupancy  of  the  farm 
should  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  Banister's  debt  to  him. 

In  July  1780  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  to  prevent 
certain  persons  named  therein,  who  had  left  the  State  and 
joined  the  enemy  from  being  admitted  within  the  State. 
The  act  provided  that  if  after  its  passage  any  of  the  per- 
sons named  in  the  act  returned  into  this  State,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  Sheriffs,  their  deputies,  Town  Sergeants 
and  Constables  to  arrest  them  and  have  them  before  a  Jus- 
tice of  a  Court,  who  was  required  to  commit  them  to  Jail. 
until  sent  out  of  the  State.  37  persons  were  named  in  the 
act,  32  from  Newport,  1  from  Providence,  3  from  South 
Kingstown  and  1  from  North  Kingstown.  Of  the  32  from 
Newport  18  are  described  as  merchants,  4  as  mariners,  5 
esquires,  2  gentlemen,  1  cordwainer,  1  trader  and  1  clerk 
Thomas  Banister  was  one  of  the  number  from  Newport, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  two  designated  as  gentlemen.  From 
which  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  accordance  with  the 
testamentary  advice  of  his  father  he  did  not  "enter  into  a 
trade." 

Proceedings  for  the  forfeiture  of  Thomas  Banister's 
estate  and  the  estates  of  14  others  were  commenced  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature  in  November  1779  and  were 
heard  in  June  1780.  The  respondents  were  charged  with 
adhering  to  and  voluntarily  aiding  the  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, his  fleets  and  armies  until  January  1,  1778,  when 
without  permission  they  withdrew  themselves  from  the  al- 
legiance they  owed  to  Rhode  Island  into  the  City  of  New 
York  and  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain: 
whereupon,  after  trial,  it  was  ordered  by  the  court  that 
the  lands  and  tenements  of  the  respondents  be  forfeited  to 
the  State  and  that  the  State  be  put  in  full  possession  of  the 
same.  Under  this  decree  all  of  the  real  estate  of  Thomas 
Banister  in  Newport  and  Middletown  was  confiscated  ami 
forfeited  to  the  State.  By  a  deed,  dated  June  26th  1781  and 
recorded  at  page  213  of  Vol.  2  of  the  Newport  Land  Rec- 
ords Joseph  Clark,  General  Treasurer  of  Rhode  Island  by 
virtue  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  and  in  considera- 
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tion  of  moneys  due  from  the  State  to  the  Officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  State  regiment,  lately  commanded  by  Col.  Is- 
rael Angell,  in  part  compensation  of  money  due  them  in 
consideration  of  their  services  in  the  army,  conveyed  to 
Col.  Israel  Angell,  of  Johnson,  Major  Coggeshall  Olney  of 
Cumberland  and  Captain  William  Tew  of  Newport  as  a 
committee  or  agents  of  said  officers  and  men  the  one  half 
part  of  a  certain  lot  of  land  in  Newport  and  heretofore  the 
property  of  Thomas  Banister  and  forfeited  to  the  State  and 
is  the  lot  of  land  called  the  Mill  lot  in  the  last  will  and  test- 
ament of  John  Banister,  deceased,  and  by  him  devised  to 
John  Banister  and  Thomas  Banister  containing  in  the 
whole  nine  acres  and  one  quarter  of  an  acre  and  thirty 
rods.  The  lot  is  described  by  metes  and  bounds  in  the  deed 
and  the  plat  attached  shows  how  it  was  divided  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly  between  John  Banister  and  the  reg- 
iment. The  old  mill  stood  on  the  part  of  the  lot  set  off  to 
the  regiment.  Sabine  in  his  Volume  II  of  The  Loyalists  re- 
cords that  Thomas  Banister  was  one  of  the  55  loyalists  who 
in  July  1783  in  New  York  petitioned  Gov.  Guy  Carleton 
for  extensive  grants  of  land  in  Nova  Scotia.  At  page  413  of 
Volume  4  of  said  land  records  of  Newport  is  recorded  a 
power  of  attorney  given  by  Thomas  Banister  to  John  Ban- 
ister. It  is  dated  July  25,  1791.  In  it  Thomas  Banister, 
who  describes  himself  as  "'formerly  of  Newport,  now  living 
on  the  Island  of  Nassau  in  the  State  of  New  York,  gentle- 
man" appoints  his  "loving  brother,  John  Banister,"  of  New- 
port his  lawful  attorney  with  power  to  grant,  sell,  assign 
and  convey  all  his  estate,  right,  title  and  interest  in  and  to 
two  mortgages,  one  for  10120  pounds,  10  shillings,  old  tenor, 
the  other  for  45061  pounds,  5  shillings,  and  10  pence,  old 
tenor,  in  each  of  which  mortgages  Thomas  Banister  was  one 
of  eleven  mortgagees.  This  makes  evident  that  Thomas  was 
not  impoverished,  notwithstanding  the  confiscation  of  his 
real  estate,  and  also  that  the  two  brothers  maintained  nor- 
mal brotherly  relations  although  they  had  taken  opposite 
stands  during  the  Revolution. 

From  the  latter  part  of  1794  to  early  in  1802  John  Ban- 
ister and  his  wife  Christian  were  residents  of  South  Kings- 
town in  this  State.  This  appears  by  a  number  of  deeds  of 
record  in  Newport,  in  which  they  described  themselves     as 
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such  residents.  They  were  back  in  Newport,  however,  in 
1803. 

Mr.  Banister's  will  is  dated  Dec.  20,  1803  and  in  it  he- 
described  himself  as  of  Newport.  He  died  in  October  1807. 
His  will  was  probated  Dec.  7,  1807,  and  his  wife,  Christian, 
was  named  Executrix  therein.  By  it  he  gave  practically  all 
of  his  estate  real  and  personal  to  his  wife,  Christian,  and 
his  son,  John.  He  gave  portraits  of  his  father  and  mother 
to  his  brother  Thomas  and  provided  for  the  manumission  of 
a  negro  girl,  4  or  5  years  old,  named  Jane,  upon  the  de- 
cease of  her  mistress,  his  wife.  The  personal  estate  left  by 
him  was  appraised  to  be  of  the  value  of  §6076.01.  The  will  of 
Christian  Banister  bears  the  date  of  May  19,  1828  and  it 
was  probated  March  7,  1831.  Her  son  John  was  named  by 
her  as  the  sole  executor  thereof.  By  it  she  gives  him  his  fath- 
er's miniature  picture  set  in  gold  and  all  the  other  pictures 
in  the  house  except  her  father's  and  mother's  portraits  and 
certain  specified  prints  all  of  which  she  desires  to  remain 
in  the  house  in  possession  of  her  friends,  Joshua  and  Anna 
W.  Sayer  for  their  use  forever.  All  the  rest  of  her  property, 
real  and  personal,  then  in  her  possession  or  acquired 
thereafter,  she  gave  to  her  son. 

The  will  of  John  Banister,  son  of  John  and  Christian 
Banister,  bears  date  April  8,  1831  and  was  admitted  to  pro- 
bate June  6,  of  the  same  year,  so  that  he  survived  his 
mother  only  a  short  time.  In  his  will  he  describes  himself 
as  "sound  in  mind  but  in  extreme  sickness."  The  will  is 
very  brief  and  by  it  he  gave  all  of  his  property  and  estate  to 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  N.  Banister  and  she  was  appointed  sole 
executrix.  On  account  of  her  ill  health  she  declined  to 
qualify  as  executrix,  and  upon  her  request  David  Melville 
was  appointed  administrator.  The  appraised  value  of  the 
personal  estate  left  by  him  was  small.  In  a  certain  paper  in 
the  Probate  Becords  he  styled  himself  "merchant,"  thus 
perpetuating  the  former  family  tradition.  By  his  death 
passed  away  the  last  lineal  descendant  in  Newport  of  the 
first  John  Banister,  for  he  was  childless.  Apparently  an 
uncle  of  the  first  John  Banister  lived  in  Newport  for  a  time. 
From  the  Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts.  Probate  Becords 
it  appears  that  on  May  23,  1750  letters  of  administration  on 
the  estate  of  Samuel  Banister,  merchant,  deceased,  former- 
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Iv  of  Boston,  late  of  Newport,  were  granted  to  his  nephew, 
John  Banister,  of  Newport,  merchant.  The  stay  of  this 
Samuel  here  was  probably  brief,  as  no  other  evidence  of 
his  living  here  has  been  found.  The  Howlaild  manuscript 
slates,  that  he  never  married. 

Dummer  Academy,  referred  to  in  the  will  of  John  Ban- 
ister, Sr.,  was  founded  by  William  Dummer,  at  one  time 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  1761  he  gave  his  farm  in  the 
town  of  Byfield  and  the  house  thereon  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  school.  It  first  opened  in  1763.  John  Banister 
some  years  before  had  vessels  built  for  him  nearby  at 
Newbury  on  the  Merrimac  River.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
one  of  his  acquaintances  there  called  his  attention  to  the 
new  school,  when  he  was  looking  about  for  cue  in  which 
to  place  his  son  Thomas.  Last  summer  among  the  adver- 
tisements of  schools  in  the  magazines  I  noticed  that  Dum- 
mer Academy  was  advertising  its  entrance  upon  its  160th 
year. 

In  the  letter  books  of  John  Banister,  both  in  the  letters 
sent  and  those  received  by  him  frequent  references  to  ves- 
sels are  found  by  the  word  "snow."  For  example,  reference 
is  made  to  the  snow  Fox,  the  snow  Swan  and  to  other  ves- 
sels by  name  as  snows.  Although  brought  up  on  Cape  Cod 
where  sea-faring  men  were  numerous,  the  term  was  to  me 
unfamiliar.  I  never  heard  the  word  so  used.  A  definition  of 
the  word  in  Webster's  dictionary  is  "A  square-rigged  ves- 
sel, now  rare,  differing  from  a  brig  only  in  having  a  trysail 
mast  close  abaft  the  mainmast."  I  believe  that  this  type  of 
vessel  is  not  simply  rare  but  is  now  entirely  non-existent  in 
American  waters,  at  least,  and  that  the  use  of  the  word 
snow  as  descriptive  of  a  vessel  is  obsolete. 

In  the  Howland  manuscript  it  is  stated  that  Thomas 
Banister  after  the  Revolutionary  War  went  to  Long  Island, 
married  a  lady  at  Rockaway;  had  a  daughter  and  two 
sons;  that  he  never  returned  to  Newport  but  visited  his 
brother  John  at  Narragansett;  that  his  daughter  married 
and  went  west  with  her  husband;  and  that  Thomas  Banis- 
ter went  with  them  and  died  there.  Mr.  Howland  probably 
obtained  the  information  embodied  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment from  Mrs.  Christian  Banister  or  her  son  John,  or 
both.  He  was  one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses  to  the  will 
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of  Mrs.  Banister,  when  signed  by  her  in  1828;  he  was  Pro- 
bate  Clerk  in  1831  when  the  son  presented  his  petition  for 
the  probate  of  his  mother's  will  and  therefore  he  had 
ample  opportunity  to  obtain  from  them  information  both 
about  the  deceased  husband  and  father,  John  Banister,  and 
about  their  absent  relative,  Thomas  Banister.  Consequent- 
ly I  think  his  statements  about  the  two  are  credible  and  en- 
titled to  acceptance  and  belief. 

Forty  years  ago  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Pelham  street 
was  generally  called  Banister's  wharf  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  had  been  so  called  previously  for  a 
hundred  years.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  a  nat- 
ural thing  to  call  at  any  particular  time  a  wharf  by  the 
naire  of  its  then  owner,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  old 
name  of  this  wharf  so  long  persisted  in  common  use.  But 
this  generation  knows  it  not  and  its  revival  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. Nevertheless  it  may  be  regretted  that  old  names  of 
streets  and  wharves,  in  a  way  historic,  and  as  to  wharves 
suggestive  of  ancient  ownership,  are  not  more  generally 
retained. 

The  first  John  Banister  was  a  type  of  the  enterprising 
and  adventuresome  men  who  flourished  in  Newport  in  a 
period  which  Bichman  in  his  history  of  Rhode  Island  has 
called  The  Golden  Age  of  Newport.  His  two  sons  draw  at- 
tention to  themselves  by  the  difference  in  their  attitude 
and  conduct  in  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  Col- 
ony of  Rhode  Island.  As  this  Society  had  in  its  possession 
some  valuable  unpublished  historical  records  relating  to 
the  father  and  his  business  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
worth  while  to  make  use  of  this  material  together  with 
other  historical  material  relating  to  him  and  his  sons,  to  be 
found  in  public  and  private  records,  by  preparing  an  ar- 
ticle with  this  family  as  the  subject.  This  is  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  present  paper.  While  sensible  of  its  imperfec- 
tions and  its  inadequacy,  both  in  substance  and  treatment. 
I  trust  that  the  result  of  my  investigations,  herein  present- 
ed, contain  enough  of  interest  to  justify  the  undertaking. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Judge  Baker's  paper,  the  Presi- 
dent read  portions  of  the  following  interesting  manuscript, 
in  which  Mr.  Banister  explained  his  wishes  regarding  his 
funeral. 
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Middletown,  June  1767. 
To  prevent  my  Children  making  enemies. 

These  Directions  for  my  Friend  to  he  opened  as  soon 
as  it  is  known  that  I  am  Dead, 

It  is  my  desire  that  I  am  laid  out  in  a  frugal  manner  by 
my  House  Keeper  and  Servants,  and  that  my  Body  be  not 
opened. 

That  my  Coffin  be  made  of  Pine  boards,  as  plain  as 
possible  and  blacked,  without  either  white  Nails,  Clasps,  or 
handles,  and  that  it  be  nailed  up  the  day  before  I  am  bur- 
ied, to  prevent  the  indecent  custom  of  exposing  the  Corps 
just  before  the  Funeral  proceeds,  as  in  this  Government  is 
practiced  and  which  has  at  times  introduced  Farces  equal 
to  an  Irish  as  I  particularly  observed  at    a  Funeral 

of  a  distant  Relative,  which    was  in  my  opinion     attended 
with  great  indecencies. 

I  would  have  no  Watchers  to  sit  up  with  my  Corps, 
which  I  would  have  laid  out  in  the  South  East  Room. 

I  would  be  buried  near  the  Remains  of  my  late  Dear 
Wife  in  the  Family  burying  ground  near  Mr.  VinoFs 
Meeting  House. 

Let  my  Paul  be  supported  by  Six  of  my  Tenants  (Viz) 
William  Mumford,  Mr.  Crook,  Mr.  Samuel  and  William 
Vernon,  Mr.  King  &  Mr.  Steward,  &  in  any  of  their  absence 
let  some  others  of  my  Tenants  be  introduced  in  their 
place  or  places  as  Messrs.  Greens,  Messrs.  Mumfords,  etc. 
(The  Reason  I  ant  mentioned  Mr.  Edward  Thurston  ant 
out  of  the  least  dissatisfaction  he  being  a  Person  for  whom 
I  have  a  worthy  Regard  if  it  be  agreeable  to  him  ....  as  a 
Friend  ....  to  be  one  of  the  Supporters  of  my  Paul  it  is 
perfectly  so  to  me  and  he  in  Mr.  Stewart's  Place.) 

I  would  have  no  Gloves  given  but  to  Doctor  Eyres. 
The  Bearers  the  persons  that  may  assist  in  laying  me  out, 
Watchers  (if  any)  Mr.  King,  Mrs.  Taylor,  my  Esteemed 
Friend  Madm.  Priscilla  Pain  of  Bristol,  her  Son  and 
Daughters  Potters,  The  Reverend  Parsons  Upham  and 
Maxwell  (&  their  Wives)  who  have  paid  me  timely  and 
friendly  Visits,  in  my  opinion  becoming  their  duty  and 
Functions  as  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Meek  and  lowly 
Jesus,  &.  Gentlemen  of  Noble  Extensive  generous  Catholic 
Dispositions. 
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And  as  I  am  of  opinion  some  of  my  Friends  may  in- 
deavor  to  introduce  the  Church  Service  to  be  Read  at  my 
grave;  I  disapprove  of  Such  a  proceeuce,  not  being  able  to 
see  thro'  the  consistancy  of  the  Funeral  Service,  as  it 
stands  in  the  Service  Book  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Therefore  it  is  my  desire  that  it  be  not  used  at  my  In- 
terment, neither  would  I  have  my  Corps  carried  into  Mr. 
Vinol's  Meeting  House  or  other  place  set  apart  for  the 
Worship  of  God,  as  I  think  such  Holy  Sanctuaries  ought 
not  to  be  defiled  with  dead  Carcasses. 

Funeral  orations  I  disapprove  of  as  a  Gratuity  too  often 
puts  the  Authors  upon  Transgressing  those  bounds  they 
ought  not  lo  Invade,  and  in  Lieu  thereof  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
fer the  Charitable  to  the  Epitaph  I  have  directed  to  be  in- 
serted on  my  Monumental  Stone. 

I  further  direct  that  Madm.  Priscilla  Pain,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Allan  at  the  Stone  House,  Boston,  Mr.  Benjamin  King 
and  his  Wife  have  Rings  (which  they  ought  to  have  had  at 
my  wives  Interment)  with  her  Name,  etc.,  as  also  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Moody  and  Mr.  Huxhams,  Capt.  Thomas  Teakle  Tay- 
lor 8c  his  Wife  with  my  name. 

I  would  not  have  my  Children  make  New  Mourning  to 
attend  my  Funeral.  If  they  have  black  by  them,  it  is  proper 
they  wear  it  as  Frugality  the  end  designed  in  the  New  mode 
of  Funerals  would  otherwise  be  defeated. 

And  in  the  last  place  I  Recommend  to  my  Children  the 
money  saved  by  my  Frugal  Interment,  which  I  estimate  at 
200  Dollars  be  given  to  the  poor  that  are  really  so  without 
distinction  of  Sect,  not  forgetting  honest  William  Jame, 
whose  Industry  and  obliging  behaviour  deserved  a  better 
fate  (according  to  Predestinarian  Principles)  than  has  hith- 
erto attended  him  and  here  my  Children  let  me  Caution 
you  Continue  to  bear  in  mind  that  God  has  given  you  store 
without  Cost  of  Labor  or  Expense  to  you.  Therefore  it  will 
be  Required  that  you  move  Eminently.  Remember  the  poor, 
the  Consideration  of  which  will  be  Musick  to  you  at  Mid- 
night, and  in  an  hour  when  Earthly  Injoymcnts  fail  you, 
and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  in  order  to  be  inabled  the 
better  for  this  God  like  Charity  Omit  a  Meal,  Superfluous 
Garment,  Equipage  or  Journey  and  in  order  to  see  this  Par- 
ticular properly  enforced  use  the  Spectator  on  this  Subject. 
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My  Son  Thomas  probably  will  not  be  at  my  Interment 
as  I  would  not  have  him  purposely  sent  for,  and  no  Certainty 
that  my  other  Son  may  be  at  home  and  if  they  were  both  in 
the  way,  it  would  not  be  decent  in  them  to  be  running  up 
and  down  before  my  Funeral.  Therefore  I  desire  my 
Friends  Messrs.  Capt.  Thomas  Teakle  Taylor  &  Mr.  Benjan 
King  may  be  consulted  etc.  and  I  also  Request  my  Children 
will  advise  with  them  on  all  occasions,  and  follow  their 
advice.  And  I  further  recommend  that  when  they  are  at 
Newport  they  Quarter  at  Mr.  King's  House  as  Boarders. 

I  also  Request  my  said  Friends,  Capt.  Thomas  Teakle 
Taylor  &  Mr.  Benjan.  King  to  direct  Mr.  Johnson  the  Stone 
Cutter  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  to  Cut  and  send  down 
such  a  Monument  as  I  have  erected  to  the  Memory  of  my 
Dear  Wife  Provided  he  will  take  the  Price  paid  him  for 
that,  Ten  pounds  Lawfull  Money  &  put  it  up  into  the  Bar- 
gain, and  that  the  Inscription  be  put  on  each  end  and  not 
on  the  Top  (as  Connecticut  Stone  won't  do  for  Inscriptions) 
agreeable  to  the  Method  in  Boston  &  Cut  on  our  Portsmouth 
Stone  of  the  Slaty  kind. 

John  Banister. 


"Here  lies  the  Remains  of  Hermione,  the  much  Esteemed 
Consort  of  John  Banister,  who  left  this  life  the  8th  of  July 
in  the  45th.  Year  of  her  Age. 

And  who  can  grieve  too  much?  what  time  shall  end 
Our  mourning  for  so  dear  a  friend. 
Hope  humbly  then;    with  trembling  pinions  soar 
Wait  the  great  Teacher  Death  &  God  adore 
What  future  Bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know 

(But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest; 
The  Soul  uneasy  and  confined  from  home 
Rests  and  Expatiates  in  a  life  to  come 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  Laws 
Of  order,  Sins  against  the  Eternal  Cause. 

Pope." 
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One  John  Banister  Stone  (Without  Dimention  or  Single 
Addition). 

Here  lieth  John   Banister  in  Expectation   of    the  last 
day      what  sort  of  Man  he  was  that  Day  will  Discover 
He  departed  this  life  ye  10th  of  Novr.  1767      58th.  Year  of 
his  Age 

N.  B.    If  I  live  until  the  18th  of  June  1767  I  shall  then 
be  58  Years  of  Age. 
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The  Regular  Quarterly  Meeting 


Of  the  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  November  20th,  at  the 
customary  hour,  half  after  three  o'clock.  Extremely  unpro- 
pitious  weather  accentuated  the  popularity  of  the  Society's 
meetings  and  of  the  reader  of  the  paper  in  that  the 
attendance  was  gratifyingly  large.  The  President,  Dr. 
Roderick  Terry,  was  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  re- 
port of  the  Treasurer,  showing  a  cash  balance  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  $214.98,  and  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  book 
fund  of  $29.19,  was  read  and  approved.  The  report  of  the 
Librarian,  acknowledging  gifts  to  the  Museum,  and  citing 
acquisitions  to  the  Library,  was  read  and  approved. 

The  most  interesting  addition  to  the  Society's  collec- 
tions, since  the  publication  of  our  last  bulletin,  is  the  COM- 
MISSION OF  WILLIAM  CODDINGTON.  This  precious 
document,  framed,  and  with  the  great  seal  of  the  COUNCIL 
of  STATE  of  the  COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND  at- 
tached to  it,  was  displayed  in  a  prominent  place  in  the 
meeting  room,  affording  the  opportunity  for  minute  inspec- 
tion by  all  present.  The  following  description  of  the  docu- 
ment and  the  manner  in  which  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
our  Society,  was  read  by  the  Librarian: 

THE  CODDINGTON  COMMISSION 

In  October,  1648,  William  Coddington,  chief  magistrate 
of  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island,  set  out  for  England,  to  obtain 
a  charter  for  what  were  at  that  time  known  as  the  Island 
Lands  of  Aquidneck  and  Conanicut.  He  carried  with  him 
the  deeds  to  these  islands.  He  disapproved  of  the  patent  of 
incorporation  for  the  Narragansett  settlements — Providence, 
Portsmouth,  and  Newport — which  Roger  Williams  had  so- 
cured  on  the  14th  of  March,  1644,  from  the  English  Parlia- 
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mentary  board  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  colonies,  and 
had  tried  in  vain  to  form  an  alliance  between  the  islands 
and  the  Plymouth  colony.  Arriving  in  England  shortly  after 
the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  he  found  conditions 
there  too  turbulent  to  admit  of  a  prompt  consideration  by 
the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  purposes  of 
his  mission;  and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  nearly  three  years 
for  their  accomplishment.  At  last,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1651, 
he  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  State,  this 
document,  which  has  been  presented  to  our  Society  by  Mrs. 
C.  Grant  La  Farge.  Lord  Morley  gave  it  to  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, President  of  the  United  States,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  gave 
it  to  Mrs.  La  Farge. 

This  commission  appoints  William  Coddington  governor 
without  term  of  the  islands  mentioned.  Some  historians 
have  likened  the  powers  thus  conveyed  to  him  to  those  of 
a  king.  And  although  this  comparison  may  appear,  in  the 
light  of  a  careful  reading  of  the  text  of  the  document,  as  a 
malicious  exaggeration,  still  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  the 
deeds  with  him,  and  through  their  possession  secured  from 
the  English  government  an  instrument  giving  him  autocratic 
control  of  the  islands,  raised  such  a  storm  of  indignation  in 
the  breasts  of  the  colonists,  that  in  November  of  the  same 
year  in  which  the  commission  had  been  granted,  Roger 
Williams  and  John  Clarke  went  to  England  and  obtained 
an  order  that  Providence  Plantations  be  continued  under 
the  government  authorized  in  the  Roger  Williams  patent 
until  further  commanded.  In  April,  1652,  Coddington,  after 
only  one  year's  enjoyment  of  his  supreme  governorship, 
himself  signed  at  Roston  a  disavowal  of  exclusive  personal 
proprietorship  of  the  island  lands. 

Our  lingers  touch  this  same  sheet  of  parchment  which 
the  hand  of  William  Coddington  so  eagerly  grasped  after 
nearly  three  years  of  waiting,  and  which  represented  the 
fulfilment  of  his  ardent  hopes  for  confirmation  in  supreme 
governorship  of  the  islands  whose  destinies  he  deemed  him- 
self, under  Providence,  most  worthy  to  control.  We  can 
think  back  and  imagine  the  emotion,  the  exultation,  which, 
like  the  divine  afflatus,  welled  from  his  heart  as  his  eyes 
sought  out  and  dwelt  upon  each  word  of  the  text  of  this 
document,  so  beautifully  and  clearly  inscribed,  and  of  such 
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incalculable  moment  to  the  cause  which  had  brought  him 
thousands  of  miles  across  the  waste  of  waters  to  obtain  it 
from  the  very  fountain  head  of  power.  And  from  the 
heights  of  natural  human  exaltation  which  our  imaginary 
fellowship  with  Coddington  and  our  actual  touch  of  this, 
his  treasured  commission,  have  enabled  us  to  scale,  we  de- 
scend, with  a  corresponding  depth  and  sincerity  of  sympa- 
thy, to  a  realization  of  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  ambi- 
tion with  which  those  same  eyes,  grown  but  one  year  older, 
must  have  gazed  upon  this  same  sheet  of  parchment,  after 
revocation  had  shorn  it  of  its  reason  for  existence. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 


Since  our  last  meeting  on  the  21st  of  August  we  have 
received  the  following  additions  to  our  collections: 

1.  Gavel  presented  to  Melville  Bull  when  he  was  Lieuten- 

ant-Governor. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Bull. 

2.  A  wig — or  hat  form.  Gift  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sp afford. 

3.  Two  bronze  medals  struck  in  commemoration  of  the 

175th  anniversary  of  the  Redwrood  Library. 

4.  List  of  men  for  watchers  of  the  town. 

5.  The  Vicksburg  Daily  Citizen,  printed  July  2,  1863,  and 

found  on  the  press  by  the  Union  Soldiers  upon  their 
entrance  into  Vicksburg,  July  4,  1863. 

The  three  gifts  above  from  Dr.  Terry. 

6.  Silver  service  presented  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Newport  by  the 

citizens  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  October  18,  1897. 

Deposit  of  City  of  Newport. 

7.  Survey   of   land   in   New   Milford   granted    to    Nathan 

Greene,  signed  by  Benjamin  Welch,  Roger  Sherman 
and  Samuel  Canfield,  November  28,  1749. 

8.  Letter  of  General  Philip  II.  Sheridan  to  J.  B.  Cist,  giving 

the  dates  of  his  appointments  as  Brigadier  and  Major 
General,  Murfreesboro,  1863. 

These  two  above  the  gifts  of  L.  L.  Gillespie. 

9.  John  Hancock's   dress  waistcoat   (General  John   Han- 

cock) bought  at  the  fair  for  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment. 

10.  Marine  Society  Certificate  of  William  V.  Taylor,  1814. 

11.  Marine  Society  Certificate  of  William  Rogers  Taylor, 

1847. 

12.  Resolutions  sent  to  the  family  of  William  V.  Taylor 

upon  his  death,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island,  February  12,  1858. 
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13.  Resolutions  of  thanks  sent  to  William  Rogers  Taylor 

by  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  for  services 
rendered  during  the  War  with  Mexico  and  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  March  1867. 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Carey. 

Mrs.  Carey  may  be  justly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
Society's  most  valuable  friends.  It  was  she  who  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  the  Log  of  the  Lawrence. 

14.  A  sampler  made  by  Sarah  Allen. 

15.  A  sampler  made  by  Elizabeth  Allen. 

16.  A  miniature  of  Stanton  Peckham. 

17.  A  silhouette  of  Sarah  Allan  Peckham. 

Gifts  of  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Peckham. 

18.  A  policeman's  badge,  Newport,  1639. 

Gift  of  Master  William  Corcoran. 

19.  Sword  of  Matthew  Mitchell  Trundy,  Citizen  of  New- 

port, R.  I.,  Captain  of  the  Newport  Artillery  in  the 
War  of  1812,  in  charge  of  Government  property  at 
Dutch  Island,  R.  I.,  during  the  Civil  War. 

Gift  of  Frank  Walden  Stanley. 

20.  One  pair  of  child's  cloth  shoes,  taupe  with  leather  heels 

and  soles  Gift  of  Miss  Maud  L.  Stevens. 

21.  A  barber's  roll,  in  use  at  the  shop  of  William  Allen, 

and  a  photograph  of  the  shop. 

Gift  of  William  Allen. 

22.  A  bowl  made  of  'quartered  oak,  from  the  timbers  of 
the  Constitution. 

23.  Cane  made  from  the  wood  of  the  British  line-of-battle- 
ship,  Royal  George,  which  was  capsized  at  Spithead 
in  1782  and  went  to  the  bottom  with  all  hands,  viz. 
Cowper's  famous  poem.  The  ship  was  raised  in  1837. 
The  cane  was  presented  to  Capt.  Hunter  Davidson  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  to  the 
British  Admiralty  of  the  British  Ship  Resolute  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  Arctic,  had  been  caught  in  the 
ice,  abandoned,  and  afterwards  discovered  adrift  by 
an  American  vessel,  carried  into  port,  refitted  and 
sent  back  to  England.  Capt.  Davidson  gave  the  cane 
to  the  late  Admiral  S.  B.  Luce. 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  Bou telle  Noyes. 
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24.     The  Coddington  Commission. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  G.  Grant  La  Farge. 

LIBRARY  ACQUISITIONS 

Ancestry  of  John  Clark,  by  George  Andrews  Moriarty. 

Gift  of  G.  A.  Moriarty. 
Operations  of  the  French  Fleet,  under  Comte  de  Grasse. 

Book  Fund 
Genealogy  of  Rasselas  Wilcox  Brown  Gift  of  Mr.  Brown. 

Genealogy  of  the  Gladding  Family.  Frank  P.  Wilder. 

Old  Time  New  England 

Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities. 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Newport  Reading  Room. 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

Herbert  C.  PelL 
Exchanges,  etc. 
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BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Newport    Historical    Society 

Number  Forty-four  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  April,  1923 

The  Commission  of  Governor  Coddington  and 
the  Early  Charters  of  Rhode  Island 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Society  February  19,  1923,  by  the 

President. 

Note — In  this  paper  a  very  brief  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  impres- 
sion which  the  presentation  of  such  a  commission  as  that  given  to  William 
Coddington  of  a  life  governorship  was  likely  to  make  upon  the  minds  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Rhode  Island  ;  emphasizing  its  utter  lack  of  agreement 
with  their  strong  views  of  self  government  and  also  the  contrast  between 
its  character  and  that  of  the  charters  which  they  obtained  for  their  govern- 
ment from  England. 


When  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  upon  the  forest- 
covered  shores  of  New  England,  thev  had  no  authority  from 
the  Crown  of* England  either  to  the  land,  upon  which  they 
erected  their  houses  and  which  they  began  to  cultivate,  nor 
to  the  system  of  self-government  which  they  adopted.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  that  most  remarkable  compact, 
drawn  up  and  signed  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower, 
the  first  delineation  of  absolute  equality  and  free  govern- 
ment which  the  world  had  known,  they  state,  "We  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  the  loyall  subjects  of  our  droade 
soveraigne,  Lord,  King  James,  etc,,"  they  had  from  him  no 
power  to  "Combine  themselves  together  into  a  chill  body 
politick."  They  were  squatters  upon  land  belonging  to  the 
I-ondon  Council  and  deliberately  cut  off  in  their  self-gov- 
ernment from  all  relations  to  their  fatherland.  Hut  the 
very  nature  of  the  document  proves  the  breadth  of  their 
vision,  the  strength  of  their  personal  character,  and  the 
extent  of  their  ambition. 


Similar  in  independence  and  qualities  of  individual 
adventure  were  those  who  settled  Massachusetts  Bay  who, 
although  they  brought  with  them  a  patent  and  a  charter. 
yet  manifested  the  same  desire  for  freedom  and  demand  for 
self-government  which  characterized  all  the  early  settlers 
of  New  England. 

That  the  men  who  settled  Providence  and  Rhode  Island 
were  like  their  predecessors  at  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  they  organized  their 
government.  With  no  precedent  <to  follow,  they  established 
such  institutions  as  had  never  before  been  put  forth. 
First,  Roger  Williams,  without  a  charter  or  authority  from 
England,  formed  a  sort  of  government  which  was  the  sim- 
plest kind  of  democracy;  wherein  all  questions  were  set- 
tled by  the  landowners  in  town  meeting;  and  althougn 
this  gradually  developed  into  a  somewhat  more  positive 
form  of  government,  the  people  of  Providence  were  not 
lied  down  by  any  definite  code  of  laws.  The  settlers  ol 
Aquidneck,  though  similarly  self-governing,  before  leaving 
Boston  formed  a  more  orderly  organization,  as  follows: 
"The  seventh  day  of  the  first  month,  1638,  we  whose  names 
are  underwritten  do  hereby  solemnly  in  the  presence  01 
Jehovah,  incorporate  ourselves  into  a  body  politick,  and 
as  He  shall  help,  will  submit  our  persons,  lives  and  estates 
unto  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  o* 
Lords,  and  to  all  those  perfect  and  most  absolute  laws  ol 
His  given  us  in  His  holy  word  of  truth,  Ho  be  guided  and 
judged  thereby,  .  .  .  "  further  "We  do  elect  and 
constitute  William  Coddington  a  judge  among  us,  and  do 
covenant  to  yield  all  due  honor  unto  him  according  to  the 
laws  of  God,  and  so  far  as  in  us  lies  to  maintain  the  honour* 
and  privileges  of  his  place  which  shall  hereafter  be  ratified 
according  unto  God.  The  Lord  help  us  so  to  do."  This 
was  followed  by  the  following  oath:  "I,  William  Cod- 
dington, Esq.,  being  called  and  chosen  by  the  freemen  in- 
corporate of  this  body  politic  to  be  a  judge  amongst  them. 
do  covenant  to  do  justice,  give  judgment  impartially,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  maintain  the  fundamental 
rights  and  privileges  of  this  body  politic  which  shall  here- 
after be  ratified  according  unto  God.  The  Lord  help  me  so 
to  do." 


Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  organization  of  the  town 
of  Portsmouth  William  Goddington  was  the  leader,  and 
lliose  associated  with  him  were  firmly  determined  to  act 
in  accordance  with  their  own  judgment,  being  lead  by  the 
leaching  of  the  word  of  God  as  they  understood  it.  From 
the  first,  therefore,  they  were  not  people  either  to  be  driven 
by  others  or  to  acknowledge  obedience  to  anyone,  except  a9 
the  result  of  their  own  selection  of  a  leader. 

Having  settled  themselves,  as  did  Roger  Williams,  upon 
land  not  claimed  by  Plymouth  or  Massachusetts  Bay,  they 
were  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  London  Council, 
to  which  all  this  region  had  been  given  by  the  Grown  of 
England. 

In  1643  Providence,  Portsmouth  and  Newport,  which 
three  towns  existing  side  by  side  were  friendly,  with  occa- 
sional causes  for  disagreement,  united  in  the  determination 
to  obtain  from  England  a  definite  right  to  their  lands  and  to 
their  independent  government.  Accordingly,  in  1642  at  New- 
port by  the  General  Court,  it  was  ordered,  "That  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  consult  about  the  procuration  of  a  patent  for 
this  island  and  islands,  and  lands  adjacent,  and  to  draw  up 
petition  or  petitions,  and  to  send  letter  or  letters  for  the 
same  end  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  that  if  any  opportunity  be 
presented  they  shall  have  full  power  to  transact  and  send 
to  the  forenam'd  gentleman  or  any  others  whom  they  shah 
think  meet,  for  the  speedy  effecting  of  said  business."  Sim- 
ilar action  having  been  taken  by  the  people  of  Providence, 
Roger  Williams  was  appointed  as  the  representative  of  the 
three  towns,  and  embarked  for  England  in  1643  to  carry  out 
the  plans  so  described.  After  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  the  following  Charter 
from  the  Council: 

*  Patent  of  Providence  Mar.  14-24,  1643 

. . .  .Whereas. .  .  .there  is  a  Tract  of  Land 
....called  by  the  Name  of  the  Narragansett 
Bay;  bordering  Northward  and  Northeast  on 
the  Patent  of  the  Massachusetts,  East  and  South- 


*This  charter  was  given  in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  Parliament  to  control  the  atfairs  of 
the  colonies.  The  King  had  tied  from  the  capital  and  the  Long  Parliament 
was  ruling  England. 
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east  on  Plymouth  Patent,  South  on  the  Ocean, 
and  on  the  West  and  Northwest  by  the  Indians 
called  Nahigganneucks,  alias  Narragansetts; 
the  whole  Tract  extending  about  Twenty-five 
English  Miles  unto  the  Pequot  River  and  Coun- 
try. 

And  whereas  divers  well  affected  and  in- 
dustrious English  Inhabitants,  of  the  Towns  of 
Providence,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport  in  the 
tract  aforesaid,  have  adventured  to  make  a 
nearer  neighborhood  and  Society  with  the  great 
body  of  the  Narragansetts,  which  may  in  Time 
by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  Endeavours, 
lay  a  sure  Foundation  of  Happiness  to  all 
America.  And  have  also  purchased,  and  are 
purchasing  of  and  amongst  the  said  Natives, 
some  other  Places,  which  may  be  convenient 
both  for  Plantations,  and  also  for  building  of 
Ships,  Supply  of  Pipe  Slaves  and  other  Mer- 
chandize. And  whereas  the  said  English  have 
represented  their  Desire.  . .  .to  have  their  hope- 
ful Beginnings  approved  and  confirmed,  by 
granting  unto  them  a  Free  Charter  of  Civil  In- 
corporation and  Government;.  ..  .In  due  Con- 
sideration of  tiie  said  Premises,  the  said  Robert 
Earl  of  Warwick,.  .• -and  the  greater  number 
of  the  said  Commissioners,.  .  .  .out  of  a  Desire 
to  encourage  the  good  Beginnings  of  the  said 
Planters,  Do,  by  the  Authority  of  the  aforesaid 
Ordinance  of  ithe  Lords  and  Commons,,  .grant 
....to  the  aforesaid  Inhabitants  of  the  Towns 
of  Providence,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport,  a  free 
and  absolute  Charter  of  Incorporation,  to  be 
known  by  the  Name  of  "The  Incorporation  of 
Providence  Plantations,  in  the  Narragansett 
Bay,  in  New  England.".  .Together  with  full 
Power  and  Authority  to  rule  themselves,  and 
such  others  as  shall  hereafter  inhabit  within 
any  Part  of  the  said  Tract  of  land,  by  such  a 
Form  of  Civil  Government,  as  by  voluntary  con- 
sent of  all,  or  the  greater  Part  of  them,   they 


shall  find  most  suitable  to  their  Estate  and  Con- 
dition; and,  for  that  End,  to  make  and  ordain 
such  Civil  Laws  and  Constitutions,  and  to  in- 
flict such  punishments  upon  Transgressors,  and 
for  Execution  thereof,  so  to  place,  and  displace 
Officers  of  Justice,  as  they,  or  the  greatest  Part 
of  them,  shall  by  free  Consent  agree  unto. 
Provided  nevertheless,  that  the  said  Laws,  Con- 
stitutions, and  Punishments,  for  the  Civil  Gov- 
ernment of  the  said  Plantations,  be  conforma- 
ble to  the  Laws  of  England,  so  far  as  the  Nature 
and  Constitution  of  the  place  will  admit.  And 
always  reserving  to  the  said  Earl,  and  Com- 
missioners, and  their  Successors,  Power  and 
Authority  for  to  dispose  the  general  Govern- 
ment of  that,  as  it  stands  in  Relation  to  the  Rest 
of  the  Plantations  in  America  as  they  shall  con- 
ceive from  Time  to  Time,  most  conducting  to 
the  general  Good  of  the  said.  Plantations,  the 
Honour  of  his.  Majesty,  and  the  Service  of  the 
State " 

It  would  seem  that  this  charter  granted  all  the  powers 
of  self-government  which  even  the  bold  and  free  indepen- 
dent spirits  of  those  towns  could  desire.  But  there  were 
diversities  of  interests,  so  that  for  three  years  no  definite 
action  was  taken  to  carry  out  the  plans  suggested  by  this 
document.  As  Palfrey  in  his  history  declares,  "With  reso- 
lute  pe.rverseness  they  still  stood  apart,  each  settle  men! 
Trom  the  other  settlement,  and  parties  from  within  each  set- 
tlement from  other  parties;" 

Into  such  harmony  of  action  and  agreement  as  pro 
vailed  they  also  took  the  town  of  Warwick,  so  that  these 
four  towns,  Providence,  Portsmouth,  Newport  and  WarwieK 
gradually  grew  closer  together  until  in  1647,  "It  was  agreed 
that  all  should  set  their  hands  to  an  engagement  to  the 
charier. "  A  full  code  of  laws  was  at  this  time  established. 
and  it  was  agreed  as  follows:  "For-as-much  as  we  have 
received  from  our  noble  lords  and  honoured  governor* 
and  that  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  the  Parliament  of 
England,  a  free  and  absolute  charter  of  civil  incorporation 
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we  do  jointly  agree  to  incorporate  ourselves  and  so  to  re- 
main a  body  politic.  ...  it  is  agreed.  .  .  .  that  the  form  or 
government  established  in  Providence  .  Plantations  is 
Drmocratiral,  that  is  to  say,  a  government  held  by  the  free 
and  voluntary  consent  of  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  free 
inhabitants."  John  Coggeshall  was  elected  President  and 
Roger  Williams,  William  Coddington,  and  others  assist- 
ants, but  as  Palfrey  adds,  "The  machine  had  taken  some 
three  years  to  construct  and  set  a-going,  after  its  construc- 
tion had  been  authorized  by  the  patent  In  three  years 
more  it  ran  down."  Why,  we  may  well  ask,  with  such  men 
who  knew  their  own  minds,  with  such  broad  powers  as  they 
had,  with  such  a  liberal  government,  should  there  have 
heen  trouble,  especially  as  Roger  Williams  and  John  Clarke- 
were  doing  all  they  could  to  maintain  the  union  and  a 
friendly  spirit? 

Although  we  may  not  enter  fully  into  the  feeling  of 
those  men  and  what  caused  their  troubles,  some  light  may 
he  cast  upon  the  matter  if  we  recall  the  name  by  which  in 
this  charter  the  combination  of  these  towns  was  called. 
Roger  Williams,  who  procured  the  charter,  had  the  name 
given  to  it,  "The  Incorporation  of  Providence  Plantations 
in  the  Narraganseti  Bay  in  New  England."  There  was  no 
reference  in  the  name  to  Aquidneck,  or  The  Island  of  Rhode 
Mand,  which  instead  of  being  independent  was  thus  implied 
t«>  be  a  part  of  Providence.  What  our  predecessors  on  this 
Island  thought  of  that  we  are  not  told,  but  the  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature  would  suggest  a  feeling  of 
irritation  and  antagonism  on  their  part,  for  Newport  was 
larger  at  that  time  than  Providence  and  more  influential. 
Uiis  may  have  caused  the  delay  in  acting  under  the  charter 
which  would  require  them  to  acknowledge  the  use  of  this 
M;»ine;  and  as  we  shall  see  later  when  John  Clarke  brought 
his  charter  back  from  England  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
had  their  revenge  in  the  name  which  was  then  given  to  the 
*<>lony. 

Another  hint  regarding  the  cause  of  trouble  may  be 
found  in  the  differences  known  to  exist  between 
^illiani  Coddington  and  the  others.  From  the  beginning 
u*  the  settlement  at  Portsmouth  until  this  year,  when  the 
K°verrinient  was  organized  under  the  charter,  Coddington 


had  every  year  been  elected  President  of  Rhode  Island,  now 
for  the  first  time  he  saw  himself  put  in  second  place  and 
John  Coggeshall  in  the  first.  And  although  the  next  year 
Coddington  was  again  elected  President,  there  were  evi- 
dently disturbances  in  connection  with  his  relation  to  Ihe 
community,  for  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  thus  electc* 
we  find  the  following  record:  "It  is  ordered  that  whereas 
there  are  divers  bills  of  complaint  exhibited  against  Mr. 
Coddington  who  was  elected  President,  that  if  the  President- 
elect be  found  guilty,  or  being  cleared  of  such  charges  re- 
fuse the  place,  that  then  the  assistant  of  Newport,  to  wir. 
Mr.  Jeremy  Clarke,  shall  be  invested  in  his  place."  This 
suggested  matter  of  bills  of  complaint  would  imply  thai 
the  trouble  had  gone  pretty  far  in  Coddingtoirs  relation 
to  others,  nor  was  he  conciliatory,  for  we  are  told  from  the 
records,  "That  the  President-elect  did  not  attend  the  court 
for  the  clearance  of  the  accusations  charged  upon  him." 

It  would  appear  also  that  Coddington  was  not  pleased 
with  the  patent  which  Williams  had  obtained  nor  of  the 
relations  with  Warwick  where  Gorton  was  a  constant  source 
of  trouble. 

Palfrey  also  remarks  that  Coddington  was  in  favour  of 
the  royalists  in  England,  while  Clarke  and  Easton,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  dominant  party  on  the  island,  were  strongly 
republican.  It  is  known  also  that  a  short  time  before  this 
Coddington  also  had,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Par- 
tridge, sent  a  letter  to  The  Confederacy  of  the  other  New 
England  Colonies  from  which  Rhode  Island  had  hitherto 
kept  aloof.  This  letter  contained  a  request  as  follows,  that. 
"We,  the  islanders  of  Rhode  Island.  ..  .may  be  re- 
ceived into  the  combination  with  all  the  united  colonies  ol 
Newr  England  in  a  prime  and  perpetual  league  of  friendship 
and  amity,  of  offence  and  defence,  mutual  advice  and  succor 
upon  all  just  occasions  for  our  mutual  safety  and  welfare. 
and  for  preserving  of  peace  amongst  ourselves,  and  pre- 
venting as  much  as  may  be  all  occasion  of  war  and  differ- 
ence, and  to  this  on  motion,  we  have  the  consent  of  the 
major  part  of  our  island."  This  was  a  startling  stale  paper 
to  be  presented  by  two  who  claimed  to  represent  the  major- 
ity. Whether  they  did  or  not,  it  was  plainly  evidence  of  > 
strong  feeling  on   the  part  of  Coddington  that  something 
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should  be  done  to  remedy  existing  evils.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  other  Colonies  in  their  reply  refused  the 
request. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mind  of  Coddington  was  greatly 
disturbed,  and  the  result  of  these  various  matters  upon  him 
was  his  departure  to  England,  which  occurred  the  following 
January. 

And  now  with  Coddington  in  London,  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  Colony  would  run  upon  the  rocks, 
and  seeking  some  way  by  which  it  might  be  steered  into 
harbour,  we  have  the  scene  laid  for  the  entrance  into  Rhode 
Island's  history  of  this  remarkable  document  which  is  the 
particular  object  of  our  paper. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  King  Charles  the  First  was  be- 
headed and  the  whole  government  in  England  went  into 
the  hands  of  Parliament.  Coddington  proceeded  to  make 
friends  with  the  governing  powers,  and  although  we  are 
ignorant  of  just  what  transpired,  we  are  in  no  more  uncer- 
tainty than  were  the  people  at  home  to  whom  news  came 
of  Coddington's  having  some  strange  design,  and  the  Colony 
was  much  disturbed.  Two  years  passed  while  Coddington 
was  in  London,  the  Parliament  of  England  being  so  intent 
upon  more  important  matters  as  not  to  concern  itself  with 
this  little  Colony  of  Rhode  Island.  What  means  he  pursued 
we  do  not  know,  but  in  April,  1661,  he  obtained  from  the 
Council  of  State  this  commission  signed  by  John  Bradshaw, 
the  President,  authorizing  him  to  govern  the  Island  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Conanicut,  with  a  council  of  six  men  to  be  namea 
by  the  people  and  approved  by  himself. 

Commission  to  William   Coddington  as   Governor  of  the 
Islands  of  Aquidneck  and  Conanicut 

Whereas  by  a  late  act  of  Parliament  of  the 
3d  of  October,  it  is  granted  to  the  Council  of 
State  to  have  power  and  authority  over  all 
such  Islands  and  all  other  places  in  America 
as  have  been  planted  at  the  cost,  and  settled  by 
the  people  and  Authority  of  this  nation.  And 
there  or  in  any  of  the  said  Islands  and  Places 
to  institute  Governors  and  to  grant  Commission 


or  Commissions  to  such  Person  or  Persons  as 
they  shall  think  fit,  and  to  do  all  just  things 
and  to  use  all  lawful  means  for  the  benefit 
and  preservation  of  the  said  Plantations  and 
Islands,  in  peace  and  safety  until  the  Parlia- 
ment shall  take  over  and  further  order  therein. 
Any  letters  Pattente  or  other  Authority  for- 
merly granted  or  given  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

And  whereas  William  Goddinglon,  Esq.,  at 
the  great  hazard,  cost,  and  charges  of  himself 
and  others,  did  about  the  year  1637  resolve  to 
plant  or  set  down  upon  Aquidneck,  alias  Rhode 
Island,  and  Qunnungate,  being  islands  inhabi- 
ttated  and  frequented  by  the  Indians,  lying 
within  the  Narragansett  Bay  in  the  Northern 
part  of  America,  and  did  for  valuable  consid- 
eration purchase  the  said  Island  of  and  from 
the  two  chief  Sachems  of  the  Narragansetts  and 
of  the  ncighborhing  Sachems  of  South  Ancett; 
and  of  and  from  the  two  petty  Sachems  of  the 
said  Island  with  the  consent  of  the  Native  peo- 
ple thereof,  wherein  the  said  William  Cod- 
dington  and  others  have  ever  since  been  and 
now  are  in  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  and 
seizure. 

Forasmuch  also  as  the  said  William  Cod- 
dington  aforesaid  and  others  are  desirous  to 
go  on  in  the  populating  and  planting  of  the 
said  Islands  and  to  put  themselves  and  the  said 
Islands  under  the  protection  of  this  State;  and 
to  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  by  and  under  the 
grant,  power  and  authority  of  this  Nation  and 
State  of  England.  The  said  Council  for  the 
better  encouragement  of  the  said  adventurers. 
and  carrying  on  so  good  a  work,  reposing  con- 
fidence in  'the  abilities,  wisdom,  faithfulness  and 
good  affection  of  you,  the  said  William  Cod- 
dington,  do  by  these  presents  make  and  consti- 
tute you  to  be  Governor  of  the  said  Islands, 
hereby  giving  and  granting  unto  you,  the  said 
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William  Coddington,  full  power  and  authority 
to  take  upon  you  the  office  and  exercise  of  the 
Government  of  the  said  Islands,  and  to  cause 
equal  and  indifferent  justice  to  be  duly  admin- 
istered to  all  the  good  people  in  the  said  Islands 
inhabiting,  according  to  the  law  established 
in  this  land,  as  far  as  the  Constitution  of  those 
places  will  permit;  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of  England  by  Author- 
ity of  Parliament  and  to  use  and  observe  the 
same  and  no  other  form  or  stile  in  all  Com- 
missions, Writings,  Deputations,  Instructions, 
and  in  all  other  legal  and  civil  proceedings,  but 
according  to  the  forms  directed  by  this  present 
Parliament,  since  the  Abolishing  of  Kingship 
and  Alteration  of  Government. 

And  you  are  further  to  raise  forces  for  de- 
fence; and  execute  and  do  all  other  just  things 
and  use  all  lawful  means  to  settle,  improve  and 
preserve  the  said  Islands  in  peace  and  safety 
until  the  Parliament  shall  take  other  and  fur- 
ther order  therein,  into  whom  or  to  the  Council 
you  are  to  give  an  account  of  your  proceed- 
ings, from  iyme  to  tyme,  and  to  present  as 
things  emerge,  what  you  conceive  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  said  Islands  and  for  the  advantage 
and  interest  of  this  Commonwealth  in  the  well 
ordering  and  disposing  of  the  same. 

Moreover  you,  the  said  William  Codding- 
ton,  after  your  entrance  upon  the  government 
of  the  said  Islands,  are  to  call  unto  yourself, 
for  the  better  discharge  of  your  office  and  gov- 
ernment, a  council  consisting  of  Persons  right- 
fully qualified  for  judgment  and  good  affection 
to  the  interest  of  this  commonwealth,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  number  of  six,  after  the  manner 
hereafter  set  down  and  expressed,  viz:  That 
the  said  Persons  shall  be  nominated  by  such 
freeholders  of  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Ports- 
mouth within  the  said  Islands  as  shall  be  well 
affected  to  the  government  of   this  Common- 
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wealth,  according  to  your  instructions,  and  the 
Act  in  that  case  provided,  and  afterwards 
chosen  and  confirmed  by  you,  the  said  Gov- 
ernor, which  said  Persons  so  nominated  and 
afterwards  chosen  by  you,  the  said  Governor 
as  aforesaid,  or  any  three,  or  more  of  them, 
shall  sit  in  council  and  all  to  be  assisting  unto 
you  in  the  affaires  belonging  to  your  trust,  until 
that  tyme  twelve  months,  at  which  tyme  a  new 
Election  is  to  be  made  as  aforesaid  and  so  an- 
nually. 

And  you  have  hereby  power  and  are  au- 
thorized to  tender  the  Engagement  in  these 
words:  "I  doe  declare  and  promise  that  1  will 
be  true  and  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  as  it  is  now  established  without  a  King 
or  House  of  Lords,  to  those  who  shall  be  from 
tyme  to  tyme  elected  as  aforesaid  to  be  of  your 
said  Councell;"  which  Engagement  they  are 
to  subscribe  before  they  act  anything  as  Coun- 
cellors  as  aforesaid  to  be  of  your  said  Councell; 
and  you  are  also  to  tender  the  said  Engage- 
ment to  all  those  who  by  this  present  Commis- 
sion are  to  have  a  voyce  in  the  said  Election 
who  have  not  first  subscribed  the  said  Engage- 
ment. The  said  Persons  or  Councell  are  hereby 
also  authorized  in  case  of  your  absence  or 
death,  to  make  choice  of  some  other  fit  person, 
qualified  as  aforesaid,  to  succeed  you  in  the 
Government  until  the  Parliament  or  Council  of 
State  shall  give  further  order  therein,  care 
being  taken  always  by  yourself  and  Councell, 
that  the  Interests  of  this  Commonwealth  be 
preserved  according  to  the  just  and  true  mean- 
ing of  the  powers,  herewith  to  you  given. 

Signed  in  the  name  and  by  order  of  the 
Councell  of  State  appointed  by  the  Authority 
of  Parliament. 

John  Brads  haw, 

President. 
Whitehall,  April  1651, 

Of  the   Councell. 
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Of  Coddington's  intentions  we  need  not  be  too  criti- 
cal. He  certainly  thought  lie  saw  the  decadence,  if  not  the 
destruction,  of  this  Colony  to  which  he  was  so  strongly 
devoted,  and  like  many  other  strong  men  felt  that  he  was 
the  Moses  who  was  to  lead  this  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 

We  may  safely  concede  him  to  have  been  the  leader 
and  the  most  influential  man  in  the  Colony. 

But  when  this  Commission  first  made  its  appearance 
in  Newport  it  created  a  much  greater  excitement  than  its 
presence  in  our  archives  creates  today.  The  towns  of  Provi- 
dence and  Warwick  were  called  together  in  an  assembly, 
and  being  in  fear  as  to  what  effect  this  commission  might 
have  upon  the  charter  under  which  they  were  then  living, 
(hey  urged  Roger  Williams  to  leave  home  and  attempt  to 
obtain  from  Parliament  a  ratification  of  that  former  charter. 
In  the  meantime,  they  determined  to  act  under  it  as 
though  the  Commission  to  Coddington  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them. 

In  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Portsmouth  still  greater 
excitement  prevailed.  Arnold  tells  us  that  in  that 
same  month,  "Forty-one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth, 
and  sixty-five,  being  nearly  all  of  the  freemen,  in  Newport, 
joined  to  persuade  Dr.  Clarke  to  go  out  and  obtain  a  repeal 
of  Coddington's  commission."  And  Williams  and  Clarke 
sailed  together  for  London.  This  was  in  October.  The  fol- 
lowing September  a  letter  from  Mr.  Williams  was  received 
at  Providence,  saying  that  the  Council  had  granted  leave  to 
the  colony  to  go  on  under  the  charter  until  the  controversy 
was  settled,  and  in  October  the  Council  issued  an  order 
vacating  the  commission  of  Coddington  and  directing  ah 
the  towns  to  unite  under  the  charter. 

One  year  later,  in  May,  1653,  Mr.  Coddington  upon 
demand  refused  to  surrender  the  statute  book  and  rec- 
ords, saying  he  had  received  no  order  from  England  to 
resign  his  commission.  Matters  remained  in  such  an  un- 
settled state  of  difficulty  between  the  towns  and  also  be- 
tween them  and  Coddington,  that  in  July,  1651,  Roger 
Williams  returned,  leaving  Clarke  in  England.  Finally,  in 
May,  1656,  Mr.  Coddington  having  been  elected  commis- 
sioner from  Newport,  an  investigation  was  had  by  the  As- 
sembly, and  Coddington  submitted  as  follows: 
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1,  William  uoddington,  doc  iiereny  sunmit  to  tlic 
authoritie  of  His  Highness  in  this  Colonic  ns  it  is  now 
united,  and  that  with  all  my  heart." 

Thus  ended  his  claim  to  the  life-governorship. 

In  1663  the  General  Court  of  Commissioners  convened 
at  Newport  to  receive  the  results  of  the  labors  of  John 
Clarke  in  England,  the  Royal  Charter  of  Charles  II,  with  the 
following  ceremony. 

"At  a  very  great  meeting  and  assembly  of  the  freemen 
of  the  colony  of  Providence  Plantations,  at  Newport,  in 
Rhode  Island,  in  New  England,  November  the  24th,  1663. 
The  abovesayd  Assembly  being  legally  called  and  orderly 
mett  for  the  sollome  reception  of  his  Majesty's  gratious 
letters  patten!  unto  them  sent,  and  having  in  order  thereto 
chosen  the  President,  Benedict  Arnold,  Moderator  of  the 
Assembly,"  it  was,  "Voted :That  the  box  in  which  the  King's 
gratious  letters  were  enclosed  be  opened,  and  the  letters  with 
the  broad  seal  thereto  affixed  be  taken  forth  and  read  by 
Captayne  George  Baxter  in  the  audience  and  view  of  all  the 
people;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  sayd  letters 
with  his  Majesty's  Royall  Stampe,  and  the  broad  seal,  with 
much  becoming  gravity  held  up  on  hygh,  and  presented  to 
the  perfect  view  of  the  people,  and  then  returned  into  the 
box  and  locked  up  by  the  Governor,  in  order  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  it." 

This  remarkable  document,  a  monument  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  loyalty  of  John  Clarke,  was  as  follows: 

CHARLES  THE  SECOND,  (<xc.) .  .  .  .  : 
WHEREAS  WEE  have  been  informed,  by  the 
humble  petition  of  our  trustie  and  well  beloved 
subject,  John  Clarke,  on  the  behalf e  of  Benja- 
mine  Arnold,  William  Brenton,  William  Cod- 
dington,  Nicholas  Easton,  William  Boulston, 
John  Porter,  John  Smith,  Samuell  Groton,  John 
Weeks,  Roger  Williams,  Thomas  Olnie,  Grcg- 
orie  Dexter,  John  Coggeshall.  Joseph  Clarke, 
Randall  Holden,  John  Greene,  John  Roome, 
Samuell  WTildbore,  William  Fifield,  James  Bar- 
ker, Richard  Tew,  Thomas  Harris,  and  William 
Dyre,  and  the  rest  of  the  purchasers  and  flfree 
inhabitants  of  our  island,  called  RHODE  1SL- 
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AND,  and  the  rest  of  the  colonic  of  Providence 
Plantations,  in  the  Narragansett  Bay,  in  New 
England,  in  America,  that  they,  pursueing  with 
peaceahle  and  loyall  niindes,  their  sober,  seri- 
ous and  religious  intentions,  of  godlie  ediiieing 
themselves,  and  one  another,  in  the  holie  Chris- 
tian rl'aith  and  worshipp  as  they  were  per- 
swaded:  together  with  the  gaineing  over  and 
conversione  of  the  poore  ignorant  Indian 
natives,  in  those  partes  of  America,  to  the  sin- 
cere professione  and  ohedience  of  the  same 
ffaith  and  worship,  did,  not  onlic  by  the  con- 
sent and  good-encouragement  of  our  royall  pro- 
genitors, transport  themselves  out  of  this  kin- 
dome  of  England  into  America,  but  alsoe, 
since  their  arrivall  there,  after  their  first  set- 
tlement amongst  other  our  subjects  in  those 
parts,  ffor  the  avoideing  of  discorde,  and  those 
manie  evills  which  were  likely  to  ensue  upon 
some  of  those  oure  subjects  not  being  able  to 
beare,  in  these  remote  partes,  theirc  different 
apprehensiones  in  religious  concernments,  and 
in  pursueance  of  the  afforesayd  ends,  did  once 
againe  leave  theire  desireable  stationes  and 
habitationcs,  and  with  excessive  labor  and  trav- 
ell,  hazard  and  charge,  did  transplant  them 
selves  into  the  middest  of  the  Indian  natives, 
who,  as  wee  are  informed,  are  the  most  potent 
princes  and  people  of  all  that  country;  where, 
by  the  good  Providence  of  God,  from  whome 
the  Plantations  have  taken  their  name,  upon 
theire  labour  and  industrie,  they  have  not  onlie 
byn  preserved  to  admiration,  but  have  in- 
creased and  prospered,  and  are  seized  and  pos- 
sessed, by  purchase  and  consent  of  the  said 
natives,  to  their  flfull  content,  of  such  lands, 
islands,  rivers,  harbours,  and  roades,  as  arc 
verie  convenient,  both  for  plantationes  and 
alsoe  for  buildinge  of  shipps,  suplye  of  pype- 
staves,  and  other  merchandize;  and  which 
lyes  verie  commodious,  in  manie  respects,  for 
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commerce,  and  to  accommodate  oure  southern 
plantationes,  and  may  much  advance  the  trade 
of  this  oure  realme,  and  greatlie  enlarge  the 
territories  thereof,  they  haveinge,  by  neare 
neighbourhoode  to  and  friendlie  societie  with 
the  greate  bodie  of  the  Narragansett  Indians, 
given  them  encouragement,  of  theire  own  ac- 
corde,  to  subject  themselves,  theire  people  and 
lands,  unto  us;  whereby,  as  is  hoped,  there 
may,  in  due  tyme,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
theire  endeavours,  bee  layd  a  sure  ffoundation 
of  happiness  to  all  America:  AND  WHEREAS 
in  their  humble  addresse,  they  have  ffreely 
declared,  that  it  is  much  on  their  hearts  (if 
they  may  be  permitted),  to  hold  forth  a  livelie 
experiment,  that  a  most  flourishing  civill  state 
may  stand  and  best  bee  maintained,  and  that 
among  our  English  subjects,  with  a  full  liber  tie 
in  religious  concernments;  and  that  true  piety 
rightly  grounded  upon  gospell  principles,  will 
give  the  best  and  greatest  security  to  sover- 
eigntye,  and  wall  lay  in  the  hearts  of  men  the 
strongest  obligations  to  true  loyaltye:  NOW 
KNOW  YEE,  that  wee,  beinge  wrillinge  to  en- 
courage the  hopefull  undertakinge  of  oure  sayd 
loyall  and  loveinge  subjects,  and  to  secure  them 
in  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  theire 
civill  and  religious  rights,  appertaining  to 
them,  as  our  loveing  subjects;  and  to  preserve 
unto  them  that  libertye,  in  the  true  Chris- 
tian ffaith  and  worshipp  of  God,  which  they 
have  sought  with  soe  much  travail!,  and  with 
peaceable  myndcs,  and  loyall  subjectione  to 
our  royall  progenitors  and  ourselves,  to  enjoye; 
and  because  some  of  the  people  and  inhabitants 
of  the  same  colonic  cannot,  in  theire  private 
opinions,  conforme  to  the  publique  exercise  of 
religion,  according  to  the  litturgy,  formes  and 
ceremonyes  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  take 
or  subscribe  the  oaths  and  articles  made  and 
established  in  that  behalf e;   and  for   that   the 
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same,  by  reason  of  the  remote  distances  of  those 
places,  will   (as  wee  hope)   bee  noe  breach  of 
the  unitie  and  uniiformitie  established  in  this 
nation:- ..  .doe   hereby ...  .declare,     That    our 
royall  will   and  pleasure   is,    that   noe   person 
within  the  sayd  colonye,  at  any  tyme  hereafter, 
shall   bee    any    wise    molested,   punished,    dis- 
quieted, or  called  in  question,  for  any  differ- 
ences in  opinione  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
doe  not  actually  disturb  the  civill  peace  of  our 
sayd  colony;     but  that  all  and  every e  person 
and  persons  may,  from  tyme  to  tyme,  and  at 
all  tymes  hereafter  freelye  and  fullye  have  and 
enjoy e   bis    and    theire    owne    judgments    and 
consciences,   in   matters   of  religious   concern- 
ments, throughout  the  'tract  of  lande  hereafter 
mentioned:     they  behaving  themselves  peace- 
ablie  and  quietlie,  and  not  useing  this  libertie 
to  lycentiousnesse  and  profaneness,  nor  to  the 
civill    injurye     or    outward     disturbeance     of 
others;     any  lawe,  statute,  or  clause,   therein 
contayned,  or  to  bee  contayned,  usage  or  cus- 
tome  of  this  realme,  to  the  contrary  hereof,  in 
any  wise,  notwithstanding.    And  that  they  may 
bee  in  the  better  capacity  to  defend  themselves, 
in  theire  just  rights  and  liberty es  against  all 
the  enemies  of  the  Christian  fYaith,  and  others, 
in     all     respects,     wee.  ..  .further.  ..  .declare, 
That  they  shall  have  and  enjoye  the  benefitt  of 
our  late  act  of  indempnity  and  flree*  pardon, 
as  the  rest  of  our  subjects  in  other  our  domin- 
ions and  territoryes  have;     and  to  create  and 
make  them  a  body  politique  or  corporate,  with 
the  powers    and   privileges   hereinafter   men- 
tioned.    And    accordingely. .  .  .wee. . .  .doe   or- 
deyne,  constitute  and  declare,  That  they,  the 
sayd  William  Brenton.  .  .  .  (and  others) .  .  .and 
all  such  others  as  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall 
be  admitted  and  made  fTree  of  the  company 
and  societie  of  our  collonie  of  Providence  Plan- 
tations, in  the  Narragansett  Bay,  in  New  Eng- 
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land,  shall  bee,  from  tyme   to  tyme,  and  for- 
ever hereafter,  a  bodie  corporate  and  politique, 

bv   the   name   of   THE   GOVERNOR  AND 

COMPANY    OF    THE    ENGLISH    COLLONIE 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PROVIDENCE 
PLANTATIONS,  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  IN 
AMERICA. .  .  .  AND  FURTHER,  wee.  . .  . doe 
declare.  .  -that.  .  .  .there  shall  bee  one  Gover- 
nour,  one  Deputie-Governonr  and  ten  Assist- 
ants, to  bee  from  tyme  to  tyme.  .  .  .chosen,  out 
of  the  freemen  of  the  sayd  Company,  for  the 
tyme  beinge,  in  such  manner  and  fforme  as  is 
hereafter  in  these  presents  expressed;.  ..  .And 
.  . .  .wee  doe.  . .  . apoynt  the  aforesaid  Benedict 
Arnold  to  bee  the  first  and  present  Governor 
of  the  sayd  Company,  and  the  sayd  William 
Brenton  to  bee  the  Deputy-Governor,  and  the 
sayd  William  Boulston,  John  Porter,  Roger 
Williams,  Thomas  Olnie,  John  Smith,  John 
Greene,John  Coggeshall,  James  Barker,  Will- 
iam Fficld,  and  Joseph  Clarke,  to  bee  the  ten 
present  Assistants  of  the  sayd  Companye.  .  .  . 
AND  FURTHER,  wee.  .  -doe  ordeyne.  .  .  .that 
the  Governor  of  the  sayd  Companye,  for  the 
tyme  being,  or,  in  his  absence,.  . .  .the  Deputy- 
Governor,.  ..  shall  and  may,  ffrom  tyme  to 
tyme,  upon  all  occasions,  give  order  ffor  the 
assembling^  of  the  sayd  Company,  and  eallinge 
them  together,  to  consult  and  advise  of  the 
busincsse  and  affaires  of  the  sayd  Company. 
AND  THAT  forever  hereafter,  twice  in  every 
year,  that  is  to  say,  on  every  first  Wednesday  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  on  every  last  Wednesday 
in  October,  or  oftener,  in  case  it  shall  bee 
requisite,  the  Assistants,  and  such  of  the  ffree- 
men  of  the  Companye, not  exceeding  six  persons 
ffor  Newport,  ffoure  persons  ffor  each  of  the 
respective  townes  of  Providence,  Portsmouth, 
and  Warwicke,  and  two  persons  for  each  other 
place,  towne  or  city,  whoe  shall  bee,  from  tyme 
to  tyme,  thereunto  elected  or  deputed  by   the 
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niajour  parte  of  the  ffreemen  of  the  respective 

townes  or  places  ifor  which  they  shall  bee  so 
elected  or  deputed,  shall  have  a  general!  meet- 
inge,  or  Assembly  then  and  there  to  consult, 
advise  and  determine,  in  and  about  the  affaires 
and  businesse  of  the  said  Company  and  Plan- 
tations.    AND  FURTHER,  wee   doe graunt 

unto    the    sayd    Governour    and    Company.... 
that  the   Governour.  . .  .  (or   Deputy-Governor) 
....the  Assistants,  and  such  of   the   ffreemen 
of  the  sayd  Company  as  shall  bee  soe  as  afore- 
sayd  elected  or  deputed,  or  soe  many  of  them 
as  shall  bee  present  att  such  meetings  or  as- 
sembly^,  as    aforesayde,   shall   bee    called   the 
Generall    Assemblye;      and    that   they,    or    the 
greatest   parte   of   them   present,   whereof   the 
Governor  or  Deputy-Governor,  and  sixe  of  the 
Assistants,  at  least  to  bee  seven,  shall  have.  . .  . 
ffull     power     (and)     authority ...  .to  appoynt, 
alter  and  change,  such  dayes,  tymes  and  places 
of  meetinge  and  Generall  Assemblye,  as  theye 
shall  thinke  ffitt;    AND  FURTHER.  .  .  .wee  doe 
•  • .  .ordeyne,     that    yearelie.  .  .  .  the     aforesayd 
Wednesday  in  May,  and  at  the  towne  of  New- 
port, or  elsewhere,  if  urgent  occasion  doe  re- 
quire, the   Governour,   Deputy-Governour  and 
Assistants    of    the   sayd    Company,    and    other 
officers  of  the  sayd  Company,  or  such  of  them 
as  the   Generall   Assemblye   shall    thinke   ffitt, 
shall  bee,  in  the  sayd  Generall  Court  or  Assem- 
bly to  bee  held  from  that  day  or  tyme,  newly 
chosen  for  the  year  ensuing,  by  such  greater 
part  of  the  sayd  Company,  for  the  tyme  beinge, 
as  shall  bee  then  and  there  present;.  .  .  .Never- 
thelesse,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  wee  doe 
hereby  declare  to  the  rest  of  our  Collonies  in 
New  England,  that   itt   shall   not   bee   lawefull 
il'or  this  our  sayd  Collony.  ...  .to  invade  the  na- 
tives   inhabitaling    within     the     bounties     and 
limit ts    of    theire    sayd    Collonies    without    the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  savcl  other  Col- 
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lonies.  And  itl  is  hereby  declared,  that  itt  shall 
not  bee  lawfull  to  or  ffor  the  rest  of  the  Collo- 
nies  to  invade  or  molest  the  native  Indians,  or 
any  other  inhabitants,  inhabiting  within  the 
bounds  and  lymitts  hereafter  mentioned  (they 
having  subjected  themselves  unto  us,  and  being 
by  us  taken  into  our  speciall  protection),  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  Company  of  our  Collony  of  Rhode 
'Island  and  Providence  Plantations....  And 
ffurther,  know  ye,  that  wee.  .  .doe  give,  graunt 
and  confirme,  unto  the  sayd  Governour  and 
Company,  and  theire  successours,  all  that  parte 
of  our  dominions  in  New-England,  in  America, 
contayneing  the  Nahantick  and  Nanhyganset 
Bay,  and  countryes  and  partes  adjacent,  bound- 
ed on  the  west,  or  westerly,  to  the  middle  or 
channel  of  a  river  there,  commonly  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Pawcatuck,  alias  Paw- 
cawtuck  river,  and  along  the  sayd  river,  as  the 
greater  ,or  middle  streame  thereof  reacheth 
or  lyes  vpp  into  the  north  cotmtrye,  northward 
unto  the  head  thereof,  and  from  thence,  by  a 
streight  lyne  drawne  due  north,  untill  itt  meets 
with  the  south  lyne  of  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
lonie;  and  on  the  north,  or  northerly,  by  the 
aforesayd  south  or  southerly  lyne  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Collony  or  Plantation,  and  extending 
towards  the  east,  or  eastwardly,  three  English 
miles  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  most 
eastern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the 
aforesayd  Narragansefct  Bay,  as  the  sayd 
Bay  lyeth  or  extendeth  itself  from  the 
ocean  on  the  south,  or  southwardly,  unto 
the  mouth  of  the  river  which  runneth 
towards  the  towne  of  Providence,  and  from 
thence  along  the  eastwardly  side  or  bankc  of  the 
sayd  river  (higher  called  by  the  name  of  Sea- 
cunck  river),  up  to  the  ffals  called  Patuckett 
fifals,  being  the  most  westwardly  lyne  of  Ply- 
mouth Collony,  and  soe  from  the  sayd  ffals, 
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in  a  streight  lyne,  due  north,  untill  itt  meete 
with  the  aforesayd  lyne  of  the  Massachusetts 
Collony;  and  hounded  on  the  south  hy  the 
ocean;  and  in  particular,  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  townes  Of  Providence,  Pawtuxet,  Warwicke, 
Misquammacok,  alias  Pawcatuck,  and  the  rest 
upon  the  maine  land  in  the  tract  aforesaid,  to- 
gether with  Rhode-Island,  Block-Island,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  islands  and  hanks  in  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  and  bordering  upon  the  coast 
of  the  tract,  aforesayd,  (Fiisher's  Island  only 
excepted),.  ..  .any  graunt,  or  clause  in  a  late 
graunt,  to  the  Governour  and  Company  of  Con- 
necticut Collony,  in  America,  to  the  contrary 
thereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.  . . .  AND 
FURTHER,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  in  all 
matters  of  public  controversy  which  may  fall 
out  betweene  our  Collony  of  Providence  Plan- 
tations, and  the  rest  of  our  Collonies  in  New- 
England,  itt  shall  and  may  bee  lawfull  to 
and  for  the  Governour  and  Company  of  the 
sayd  Collony  of  Providence  Plantations  to  make 
their  appeals  therein  to  us.  .  .  .,  for  redresse  in 
such  cases,  within  this  our  realme  of  England : 
and  that  itt  shall  be  lawfull  to  and  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sayd  Collony....,  without  let 
or  molestation,  to  passe  and  repasse  with  free- 
dome,  into  and  through  the  rest  of  the  English 
Collonies,  upon  their  lawfull  and  civill  occa- 
sions, and  to  converse,  and  hold  commerce  and 
trade,  with  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  other 
English  Collonies  as  shall  be  willing  to  admit t 
them  thereunto,  they  haveing  themselves 
peaceably  among  them.  ..." 

The  Colony  progressed  and  throve  for  almost  two 
hundred  years  under  this  charter,  which  remained  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  "Colony"  and  later  the  "State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations"  until  the  adoption  of 
the  State  Constitution  in  1842.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  mistaken  effort  on  the  part  of  Coddington  in  obtain- 
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ing  Ins  commission  there  might  have  been  no  such  hurry 
to  secure  this  royal  charter,  or  such  eliort  to  make  it  com* 
pletely  satisfactory  to  the  independent  self  governing  col- 
onists. So  that  perhaps  after  all  that  most  interesting 
commission  which  at  the  time  caused  such  anxiety  and 
distress  to  the  people  of  our  Island  may  have  been  the 
means  of  forwarding  and  not  retarding  the  great  principle 
of  free  government  of  which  our  charter  and  our  State 
have  ever  been   the  leading  exponents. 
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THE  LOG  OF  THE  LAWRENCE 


A  Paper  Read  Before  the  Society  February  Idth,  1923,  by  the 

Librarian 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  a  splendid  patriotic 
fervor  was  astir  in  the  bosoms  of  several  young  men  of 
old  Newport.  Born  on  the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
amphibious  by  nature  and  desire,  their  chosen  field  of 
activity  was  the  sea;  and  they  were  sailors  by  instinct  and 
predestination  even  before  they  had  actually  trodden  the 
deck  of  a  deep  water  ship,  or  grasped  with  yet  unhardcned 
bands  the  rough  cordage  that  hoisted,  set  and  trimmed  to 
the  varying  breezes  the  great  sails  whose  supremacy  as  the 
motive  power  of  navigation  was  as  yet  unimpaired  by  the 
uncertain  dawn  of  steam. 

Of  these  youths  the  presiding  spirit  was  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry,  who  had  chosen  the  navy  for  his  profession,  had 
already  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant  service  in  for- 
eign waters,  and  was  at  this  time  in  command  of  a  flotilla 
of  gun-boats  stationed  at  Newport.  Chafing  under  the  inac- 
tivity of  this  duty,  and  yearning  for  the  opportunities  for 
advancement  which  the  struggle  for  the  control  of  the 
threat  Lakes  seemed  to  offer,  Perry  solicited  and  obtained  a 
transfer  from  Newport  to  the  naval  base  at  Sacketfs  liar- 
bour,  then  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Chauncey. 

Strongly  illustrative  of  the  true  patriotism  of*  those 
days  are  the  circumstnaccs  attending  the  departure  of  Com* 
niander  Perry  from  Newport.  He  had  been  in  the  enjoy- 
•ntnt  of  what  might  be  termed  a  comfortable  little  command 
this  snug  little  squadron  of  gun-boats  safely  at  anchoi 
m  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world— a  brilliant  record 
of  service  already  to  look  back  upon,  and  the  consciousness 
"t  doing  at  the  present  time  all  that  was  demanded  or  ex- 
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pected  of  him.  But  besides  all  these  good  and  iiitequate 
reasons  for  professional  peace  of  mind  and  contenlmen? 
there  was  a  still  more  powerful  motive  to  hold  him  fast,  as 
with  the  anchor  that  was  the  symbol  of  his  native  state,  to 
the  shores  of  Narragansetl  Bay.  He  was  married — recently 
and  most  happily  married — and  a  little  son  was  already 
(being  taught  by  his  adoring  mother  to  watch  with  welcom- 
ing eyes  for  ithe  home-coming  of  husband  and  father,  when- 
ever official  duty  sanctioned  that  most  natural  indulgence. 
Moreover,  Winter  held  Newport  in  its  grasp;  and  Ihc 
home  fireside  was  a  snug  and  delightful  spot  to  return  to, 
when  the  day's  task  was  ended.  Comparisons  are  odious. 
but,  secretly,  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  many  of 
our  young  benedicts  of  today  would  have  torn  themselves 
from  the  restraining  arms  of  wife  and  child,  to  set  out  in 
the  grim  rigors  of  our  New  England  Winter  for  a  vague 
goal  in  a  semi-wilderness  merely  for  the  sake  of  country 
and  renown. 

From  earliest  childhood  the  peculiar  charm  of  Perry's 
personality  had  impressed  all  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.     And  now  that  he  had  become  a  leader  of  men, 
the  same  magnetic  influence  seemed  to  inspire  in  his  fol- 
lowers a  devotion  such  as  was  ascribed  to  the  troops  who 
served  under  the  great  Napoleon.    When  it  became  known 
that  their  commander  had  been  ordered  to  another  station. 
the  crews  of  the  flotilla  of  gun-boats  in  Newport  harbour, 
volunteered,  or,  rather,  clamored   to   be   permitted    to   ac- 
company  him.     Perry   selected   from   the   best    and   fittest 
of  the  number  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  February,  1813,  he   dispatched  a  detachment  of 
fifty  men,  under  command  of  Sailing-Master  Almy,  on  the 
long   road    through    the    wilderness    to    Saekett's    Harbour. 
Does  not  this  name,  Almy,  bring  this  epic  of  Perry  close 
home  to  us?     Does  it  not  strongly  help  us  to  realize  that 
this  expedition,  hastily  organized,  was  composed  of  young 
men,  little  older  than  our  High  School  graduates  of  to-day. 
taken  from  under  the  roof-trees  of  our  quaint  old  Newport 
dwellings?    A  second  force  of  the  same  number,  fifty,  yra* 
sent  forward  on   the   nineteenth,  under   the   command   of 
Sailing-Master  Champlin;     and  on  the  twenty-first  the  final 
detachment  was  dispatched,  in  command  of  Sailing-Master 
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1'avio'r.  On  the  twenty-second,  Washington's  Birthday, 
Perry  himself  started  on  the  long  trail.  Almy,  Champlin, 
Tavlor,  Perry, — was  ever  a  great  achievement,  destined  for 
glorious  immortality  more  completely  monopolized  by  one 
little  Colonial  town?  And  the  boys  who  followed  these 
Newport  leaders  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  over 
frozen  streams,  through  dense  forests,  on  foot,  in  the  biting 
cold  of  a  long  and  severe  winter,  sang  and  shouted  for  joy, 
as  they  romped  along,  and  termed  the  journey  a  "land 
cruise." 

William  V.  Taylor,  the  sailing-master  placed  in  charge 
of  the  third  and  last  detachment  of  men  sent  out  from 
Newport,  is  the  man  who  wrote  the  greater  part  of  this 
record  of  occurrences  on  board  the  U.  S.  Sloop  of  Wai- 
LAWRENCE,  which,  under  the  title  of  THE  LOG  OF  THE 
LAWRENCE,  we  hold  as  one  of  our  most  valuable  historic 
relics.  Taylor  served  as  Perry's  sailing-master  during  the 
progress  of  the  famous  battle,  and  he  was  one  of  the  officers 
left  on  board  the  disabled  LAWRENCE,  when  Perry  trans- 
ferred his  flag  from  her  to  the  NIAGARA.  The  duties  of 
a  sailing  master  in  those  days  parallel  closely  those  of  a 
chief  engineer  in  our  times;  for  they  consisted  in  making 
(setting)  shortening,  and  trimming  sail,  and  manoeuvering 
flic  ship,  just  as  ithe  control  of  the  engines  today  augments 
<>r  diminishes  the  vessel's  speed,  stops  her  altogether,  and 
Marts  her  again  upon  her  course.  There  is,  however,  this 
very  great  difference  between  them;  the  sailing-master 
Was  on  deck,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  combatants, 
^liile  the  chief  engineer's  duties  are  performed  within 
great  walls  of  steel,  which  exclude  the  nerve-racking  din 
*»nd  tumult  of  the  conflict  while  minimizing  the  personal 
danger  of  its  effects. 

It  would  appear  that  no  measure  of  praise  could  be  too 
Kreat  to  bestow  upon  our  hero,  Perry.  He  started  from 
Newport  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1813.  Exactly  two 
hundred  days  later  he  vanquished  the  British  licet.  It  is 
<iiilicult  to  realize  the  fact  that  all,  or  practically  all  the 
Vessels  under  his  command  during  that  action,  were  built, 
quipped  and  manned  within  that  brief  space  of  less  than 
*even  months.  And  it  was  Perry's  indomitable  will,  his 
energy,  his  efficiency,  and  above  all  his  patriotic  fervor,  his 
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yearning  to  be  foremost  in  flinging  back  from  the  bound  i. 
rics  of  his  beloved  country  the  hordes  of  ruthless  invade i 
who  had  invoked  the  aid  of  savages  with  knife  and  loin- 
ahawk  to  augment  the  terrors  of  a  cruel  and  devastating 
warfare,  that  overcame  all  obstacles  of  time  and  space,  and 
led  to  his  immortal  achievement.  And  this  hero  was  bul 
twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

The  whole  story  of  Perry's  experiences,  between  the 
time  of  his  setting  forth  from  Newport  and  the  mbnicnl 
when,  the  noise  of  battle  ceased,  his  pencil  traced  tin 
famous  words:  "We  have  met  the  Enemy  and  they  are  ours,' 
is  one  of  a  long,  up-hill  climb,  a  ceaseless  conflict  wilh  tre- 
mendous odds.  More  than  once  his  bodily  strength  yielded 
to  the  struggle.  Fever  laid  him  low,  fatigue  overwhelmed 
him.  But  always  his  spirit,  aflame  like  the  sacred  fire  on 
the  altar  of  patriotism,  scorning  the  ills  of  the  flesh,  spurred 
him  upward  and  onward  to  fresh  endeavour.  It  is  no! 
inconceivable  that  however  unconsciously,  Perry  was  actu- 
ally sacrificing  his  young  life  in  this  bitter  struggle;  fur 
the  terrific  drain  at  this  time  on  his  physical  powers,  may 
have  been  a  contributing  cause  of  his  untimely  death,  whicli 
occurred  only  six  years  later. 

Nothing  went  easily.  After  the  ships  had  been  built. 
the  forest  trees  having  been  felled  for  their  construction,  and 
the  work  having  been  done  almost  on  the  very  spot  market' 
by  their  prostrate  trunks,  it  was  found  impossible  to  float 
them  over  the  bar  of  sand  that  projected  the  little  harbour 
of  Erie,  into  the  deeper  water  of  the  lake.  Even  this  mc 
chanical  problem  was  solved,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  astute 
mind  of  Perry.  Pontoons  were  constructed,  which,  placed 
under  the  ships,  raised  them  until  'their  keels  were  a  fev 
inches  clear  of  the  sands  of  the  bar.  And  while  this  tedious 
operation  was  in  progress,  the  enemy  fleet,  under  Commo- 
dore Barclay,  hovered  in  the  o fling,  as  it  were  daring  tlie 
young  American  commander  to  come  out  and  give  them 
battle.  Day  after  day  these  torments  of  Tantalus  were  re- 
newed; and  when  at  last  Perry's  ships  were  actually  afloat 
on  the  lake,  the  enemy  had  for  the  time  being  disappeared. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  dimensions  of  the  principal 
vessels  of  Perry's  squadron,  in  a  comparison  with  sailing 
vessels  of  our  lime.  The  two  brigs,  the  LAWRENCE  and  tin 
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MAGARA,  were  what  is  known  as  "sister  ships;"  the} 
iv ore  the  same  in  size  and  rig  and  general  form  of  con- 
s1  ruction,  as  also  in  weight  and  quality  of  armament.  They 
were  141  feet  in  length  over  all,  30  feet  beam,  and  of  480 
inns  burthen;  their  draught,  laden  and  equipped,  was 
about  nine  feet.  They  carried  from  135  4o  150  men  each, 
and  their  armament  consisted  of  twenty  guns,  18  short  32- 
jK>unders,  and  two  long  12-pounders  each.  In  April  ana 
i  arly  May,  if  we  step  down  to  the  end  of  one  of  our  wharves, 
overlooking  the  inner  harbour,  we  can  see  many  a  beau* 
liful  Gloucester  fishing  schooner  at  anchor  there,  which  in 
size  is  about  the  same  as  Perry's  biggest  fighting  ship. 

On  the  sixth  of  August  Perry  got  his  whole  squadron 
underway  and  stood  across  the  lake  for  a  point  on  the 
Canadian  shore  behind  which  he  expected  to  find  the  enemy 
fleet  But  they  were  not  there,  and  the  squadron  returned 
(o  Erie.  On  the  twelfth  another  departure  was  effected, 
Perry's  squadron  cruising,  in  battle  formation,  toward  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake.  The  harassing  circumstances 
which  had  attended  the  expedition  from  the  very  start,  still 
obtained.  Much  sickness  prevailed  among  both  men  and 
officers,  so  severe  in  many  cases  as  to  render  its  victims 
altogether  unfit  for  duty.  Perry  himself  was  stricken  down 
and  confined  for  a  whole  week  to  his  berth. 

Dr.  Parsons,  the  medical  officer  on  board  the  LAW- 
KEXCE,  was  himself  attacked  by  the  malignant  disease, 
and  became  so  enfeebled  that  he  could  not  stand  upon  his 
feet  But  animated  apparently  by  the  same  unconquerable 
si>irit  that  possessed  his  beloved  commander,  the  brave 
officer  had  himself  carried,  on  a  stretcher,  to  the  deck,  and 
lying  there,  he  examined  and  prescribed  for  the  disabled 
seamen  who  were  borne,  likewise  on  stretchers,  to  his  side. 

Prominent  among  the  features  of  discouragement  which 
bad  confronted  the  expedition  ever  since  the  building  of 
die  ships  had  been  commenced,  was  the  lack  of  able-bodied, 
hained  seamen  to  man  them.  It  was  but  a  motley  assem- 
blage, indeed,  that  trod  the  decks  of  the  LAWRENCE  and 
•he  other  vessels  of  the  squadron.  They  were  raw  hands, 
f°i'  the  most  part,  who  had  been  whipped  into  discipline 
Bl|d  training,  so  to  speak,  by  the  eternal  application  and 
i  nergy  and  vigilance  of  their  commander,  in  the  brief  space 
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of  a  few  weeks.  The  original  band  of  hardy  adventurers 
which  had  started  from  Newport,  had  been  broken  in! 
fragments  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Some  of  thew 
liad  been  requisitioned  to  the  immediate  service  of  Commo- 
dore Chauncey,  on  Lake  Ontario;  others  had  dropped  o 
altogether,  illness  had  eliminated  many.  And  now  disease 
was  rampant  among  the  crews  which,  even  in  the  fullncs* 
of  health  and  strength,  had  been  deemed  inadequate  foi 
the  great  purpose  in  view. 

So  constant,  and  of  such  volume,  was  the  torrent  of 
adverse  circumstances  which  Perry  was  heroically  endcav. 
ouring  to  overcome,  that,  had  he  been  superstitious,  he 
might  have  imagined  the  Quaker  traditions  of  his  ancestor?. 
which  condemn  the  use  of  the  sword,  as  animating  the 
forces  arrayed  against  him. 

The  British  squadron,  which  Perry  had  hoped  to  dis- 
cover behind  the  shelter  of  Long  Point,  on  the  Canadian 
shore,  had  moved  thence  to  the  great  naval  base  of  Maiden. 
where  the  guns  of  a  powerful  fortress  afforded  ample  pro- 
-tection.  Perry,  undaunted  by  the  deterring  conditions 
prevailing  in  his  own  fleet — sickness,  short-handedness,  and 
insufficiency  of  training — availed  himself  of  favoring  winds, 
and  bore  down  upon  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  in  which 
the  enemy  had  taken  refuge.  There  for  several  days  lie 
stood  off  and  on,  blockading  the  port  and  Haunting  bold 
■defiance  in  the  face  of  the  enemy;  a  counter-challenge  lo 
that  delivered  ten  days  previously  by  the  British  off  the  liar- 
Lour  of  Erie,  while  Perry's  biggest  ships  were  still  impris- 
oned behind  the  sand  bar.  But  Commodore  Barclay,  in 
command  of  the  British  squadron,  was  himself  laboring 
under  a  conviction  of  unreadiness  for  combat;  he  wished 
to  await  the  completion  of  a  powerful  ship,  the  DETROIT, 
which  was  almost  prepared  to  become  a  valuable  addition 
to  his  fighting  force.  A  change  of  wind  which  rendered 
Perry's  proximity  to  the  enemy  harbour  precarious,  deter- 
mined the  raising  of  the  blockade  and  another  fruitless 
return  to  Erie. 

Thus,  in  this  weary  pastime  of  shilly-shallying — oi 
flirtation  with  death  and  destruction — a  period  of  feverish 
anxiety  and  baffled  hope  rolled  slowly  by.  At  last — on  Ihe 
evening  of  September  9th,  Barclay  set  sail,  and  with  his 
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ttliole  squadron,  including  the  new  DETROIT,  moved  our 
from  under  the  protecting  batteries  of  Maiden,  into  the 
open  waters  of  the  lake. 

On  the  tenth  of  September,  at  daybreak,  the  look-out  at 
Ihf  masthead  of  the  LAWRENCE  descried  the  upper  sails 
of  the  British  fleet  on  the  horizon  line.  Perry  immediately 
£i)\  underway  and  proceeded  under  easy  sail  in  their  direc- 
tion. 

Our  LOG  now  takes  up  the  story: 
Friday,  10th.  Sept.,  1813. 

Commences  fresh  breezes  from  the  westward  and  cloudy. 
Variously  employed  making  up  grape,  etc.  Middle  pari 
fresh  breezes  and  pleasant.  At  daylight  discovered  the 
enemy's  fleet  in  the  N.  W.  Made  the  signal  immediately 
to  the  squadron  to  get  underway.  At  6  A.  M.  the  squadron 
.ill  underway  working  out  to  windward  of  Snake  Island  to 
keep  the  weather  gauge.  Wind  at  S.  W.  At  7  discovered 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  squadron — viz.,  two  ships,  two 
hrigs,  one  schooner,  one  sloop  with  their  larboard  tacks 
aboard  to  the  Westward,  about  ten  miles  distant.  At  ten 
cleared  away  Snake  Island  and  formed  in  order  of  battle, 
1  AWRENCE  ahead,  bore  up  for  the  enemy  and  called  all 
hands  to  quarters.  At  a  quarter  before  Meridian  the  enemy 
commenced  the  action  at  about  one  mile  distant.  Ordered 
(he  Scorpion,  who  was  on  our  weather  bow,  to  lire  on  the 
•  nemy,  the  LAWRENCE  endeavouring  to  close  with  them 
-,s  fast  as  possible,  and  at  Meridian  commenced  the  action 
«»n  pur  part. 

Ends  light  winds  and  fair  weather — sea  smooth.  West 
Sister  two  miles  to  the  Southward  and  Westward. 

At  half  past  Meridian  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy's 
'"■tv  ship  DETROIT.  At  this  time  they  opened  a  most 
'!<*lructive  fire  on  the  LAWRENCE  from  their  whole  squad- 
n,n.  Continued  to  near  them  as  fast  as  possible.  At  half 
ll:,M  one  P.  M.  so  entirely  disabled  that  we  could  work  the 
*'r|g  no  longer.  Called  the  men  from  the  lops  and  marines 
n  'nan  the  guns.  At  this  time  our  braces,  bowlines,  sheets 
l,f|d  in  fact  almost  every  strand  of  rigging  cut  off,  masts  and 
*P»rs  cut  through  in  various  places.  At  2  P.  M.  most  of  the 
•*u'»s   dismounted,   breechings   gone,   carriages    knocked    to 
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nieces.  Called  the  few  surviving  men  from  the  first  divi- 
sion to  man  the  guns  aft.  At  half  past  2  P.  M.,  when  not 
another  gun  could  he  fired  or  worked  from  the  LAWRENCK, 
('.apt.  Perry  determined  on  leaving  her.  He  took  some  hands 
in  the  first  cutter  and  went  on  board  the  NIAGARA.  About 
ten  minutes  after  CapL  Perry  got  on  board  the  NIAGARA, 
Lieutenants  Yarnell  and  Forrest  and  Sailing-Master  Taylor 
concluded  as  no  further  resistance  could  be  made  from  this 
brig  and  to  save  the  further  effusion  of  human  blood, 
agreed  to  haul  down  our  colors.  Immediately  after  Capt. 
Perry  took  charge  of  the  NIAGARA  all  possible  sail  was 
made  to  close  with  the  enemy  and  in  fifteen  minutes  Capt. 
Perry  past  through  the  British  squadron  having  the  DE- 
TROIT, QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  and  a  brig  on  the  starboard 
side  and  a  brig  on  the  larboard,  and  silenced  their  fire.  Ten 
minutes  before  3  P.  M.  they  hauled  down  their  colours.  The 
two  small  vessels  attempted  to  escape  but  were  overhauled 
and  struck  their  colours.  A  few7  minutes  past  3  the  firing 
ceased  when  the  whole  fleet  was  brought  to  anchor.  Em- 
ployed through  the  night  securing  prisoners  and  repairing 
rigging,  etc.  At  1)  A.  M.  weighed  with  the  whole  tleet  and 
stood  for  Put-In-Bay.  At  Meridian  came  to  in  5  fathoms 
water.    Winds  light  and  Westerly. 


In  order  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Perry's  squadron  a  few  days  before  and  a  few 
days  after  the  great  battle,  wTe  quote  from  the  Log  a> 
follows : 

Saturday,  Sept.  4,  1813. 

Commences  fresh  breezes  and  flying  clouds.  Last  even- 
ing Lieutenant  Turner  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  tin 
Caledonia.  Variously  employed  about  the  rigging,  receiv- 
ing stores  on  board,  etc.  Ariel  ordered  to  the  east  point  of 
Hie  bay.  At  5  P.  M.  exercised  great  guns.  At  2  P.  M.  Ariel 
^turned  and  anchored,  bringing  some  potatoes,  green  corn. 
1  tc.  Midnight  moderate  and  pleasant.  At  half  past  I  A.  M. 
s^v  a  small  sail  in  the  W.  N.  W.  Ordered  the  Ariel  to  chase 
•1  proved   to  be  an   American  coasting  sloop.     Latter  part 
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gentle  breezes  and  pleasant.  Employed  stowing  hold,  reev- 
ing* yard  and  stay  tackles  and  various  other  jobs.  Niagara's 
first  cutter  came  alongside  with  two  bullocks.  Twenty-seven 
men  unfit  for  duty  by  the  surgeon's  report. 

Sunday,  Sept.  5. 

Commences  light  westerly  breezes  and  pleasant  weather. 
Scorpion  ordered  down  to  the  east  point  of  the  bay.  At  5 
P.  M.  exercised  great  guns.  Otherwise  variously  employed. 
At  10  P.  M.  Scorpion  returned  and  anchored.  Middle  part 
gentle  breezes  and  fine  weather.  At  11  P.  M.  called  all  hands 
to  muster.  Latter  part  light  winds,  weather  pleasant. 
Twenty-four  men  unfit  for  duty  by  the  surgeon's  report. 
Last  evening  the  Ohio  sailed  for  Erie. 

Monday,  Sept.  6. 

Commences  gentle  breezes  and  fine  weather.  At  1  P.  M. 
first  cutter  returned  from  Seneca  with  letters,  papers,  etc. 
A  boat  came  alongside  with  potatoes,  corn,  bread,  beef, 
beans,  etc.  It  proved  a  very  seasonable  supply  to  us.  A  canoe 
with  three  men  from  Maiden  came  alongside  and  were  sepa- 
rately examined.  Middle  part  light  variable  winds  and  fair 
weather.  Considerable  current  from  the  N.  W.  Hove  in 
the  cable.  At  8  A.  M.  crossed  top-gallant  yards.  Received 
from  the  shore  two  bullocks  and  some  potatoes  which  were 
distributed  among  the  squadron.  Variously  employed  on 
the  rigging,  fitting  grape  shot,  and  flying  jib  for  the  Scor- 
pion, hammocks,  etc.  Ends  gentle  breezes  and  fair  weath- 
er. Exercised  great  guns  by  divisions.  Twenty-two  men 
unfit  for  duty  by  the  surgeon's  report. 

Tuesday,  7  Sept. 

Commences  light  winds  and  pleasant  weather.  At  1  P. 
M.  made  the  preparative  for  the  squadron  to  get  underway. 
At  2  P.  M.  got  underway  with  the  squadron  and  stood  for 
Put-in-Bay.  At  half-past  4  P.  M.  passed  between  Middle- 
Bass  Island  and  Ballon's  Island.  At  5  came  to  in  Put-In-Bay 
in  5  fathoms  water.  At  quarter  past  five  squadron  all  safe 
at  anchor.  Sent  first  cutter  fishing,  but  caught  none.  Middle 
part  gentle  breezes  and  cloudy.  At  5  A.  M.  called  all  hands 
to  wash  and  scrub  hammocks,  bags  and  clothes.     Sent  first 
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culter  for  ballast,  and  second  cutter  fishing.  Latter  part 
light  winds  and  cloudy.  Variously  employed,  carpenter  fit- 
ting top-gallant  mast.  Fitting  grape  shot.  Sailmaker  mak- 
ing fiying-jib  for  Scorpion.  Exercised  guns  by  division*. 
Seventeen  men  unfit  for  duty  by  the  surgeon's  report. 

Wednesday,  8  Sept. 

Commences  light  winds  and  cloudy.  Took  on  board 
about  three  tons  stone  ballast  and  one  boat  load  of  wood. 
At  5  P.  M.  beat  to  quarters  and  exercised  great  guns  and 
small  arms.  At  8  P.  M.  weather  of  a  threatening  appearance. 
Gave  her  15  fathoms  more  of  cable.  Middle  part  dark 
I  weather  and  constant  rain.     Latter  part  fresh  breezes  and 

thick  weather  with  rain.  Variously  employed  fitting  grape, 
reeving  preventer  braces,  etc.  Nineteen  men  unlit  for  duty 
by  the  surgeon's  report,  exclusive  of  officers. 

Thursday,  9  Sept. 

Commences  fresh  breezes  and  thick  weather  with  light 
rain.  At  4  P.  M.  sent  first  cutter  fishing.  Middle  part  strong 
variable  winds  and  rain.  At  9  A.  M.  sent  first  cutter  fishing. 
Latter  part  fresh  breezes  with  flying  clouds.  Variously  em- 
ployed. Carpenter  fitting  new  topmast.  Gunners  fit  ling 
grape  and  tubes.  Sailmaker  on  flying-jib  for  Scorpion  and 
hammocks,  etc.,  etc.  General  order  issued  for  boiling  water 
previously  to  its  being  used.  Twenty-nine  people  on  board 
unfit  for  duty  by  the  surgeon's  report.  I  have  hitherto  men- 
tioned only  the  binnacle  list,  which  does  not  include  the 
officers  sick. 

Sunday,  12th  Sept. 

Commences  light  westerly  winds  and  fair  weather. 
Employed  with  some  hands  from  the  other  vessels  fishing 
our  masts,  two  lower  yards,  main  boom.  Got  down  top- 
gallant yards,  mast  and  rigging,  flying  jib-boom.  Cleaning 
ship  and  taking  care  of  (the  sick  and  wounded.  Fresh  breezes 
from  the  west  through  the  night.  At  5  A.  M.  blowing  quite 
a  gale.  Veered  out  40  fathoms  cable  and  struck  lower 
yards.  Variously  employed  clearing  our  decks,  attending  the 
wounded  and  sick.  Buried  the  deceased  officers,  American 
and  English,   with   the   honours   of  war.     Ends    moderate 
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breezes  and  pleasant.  Strong  Current  from  the  east.  In 
consequence  of  the  gale  this  morning  the  Queen  Charlotte 
struck  adrift  and  got  foul  of  the  Detroit.  All  their  masts 
being  nearly  cut  off  in  the  engagement,  they  fell  by  the 
board — except  'the  Queen's  foremast. 


The  document  in  which  all  these  events  are  recorded  is 
called:  "Occurrences  and  Remarks  on  Hoard  the  U.  S.  Sloop 
of  War  Lawrence  of  Twenty  Guns  .  .  0.  II.  Perry,  Esq., 
Commander." 

Subsequent  entries  show  that  the  LAWRENCE  was 
used  directly  after  the  battle  to  convey  the  sick  and  wounded 
from  Put-In-Ray  to  Erie.  The  brave  ship  was  eventually 
sold  and  broken  up. 
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SOCIETY  NOTES 


One  of  our  best  friends,  Mr. 
T.  T.  Pitman,  has  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  a  portrait 
of  his  great-gran dfather,  Tho- 
mas Goddard.  Attached  to 
the  frame  of  the  portrait  is 
the  key  to  the  shop — a  carpen- 
ter's shop — which  stood  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  on  Wash- 
ington street,  and  was  known 
throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Newport  as  "God- 
dard's  Shop."  Thomas  God- 
dard, who  was  born  in  1765 
and  died  in  1858,  and  his  fath- 
er before  him,  have  immor- 
talized the  family  name  in  the 
furniture  which  by  reason  of 
its  exquisite  design  and  work- 
manship commands  today  al- 
most fabulous  prices.  In  that 
old  shop  Goddard  worked;  in 
that  old  shop  the  benevolence 
of  the  smile  that  greets  us  in 
Ids  portrait  made  happier  the 
hearts  of  those  who  came  with- 
in its  radius — and  there  were 
many  of  them.  For  "God- 
uard's  Shop"  was  the  gathering 
place  of  the  dwellers  on  the 
*Point,M  many  of  whom  were 
fishermen,  and  so  strong  was 
their  love  of  the  water  and  or 
Uieir  boats  that  floated  on  it, 
mat  even  after  they  had  come 
ashore  from  a  day's  fishing, 
Utey  would  rather  linger  about 
me  old  shop,  within  sight  antt 


sound  of  them,  than  go  home. 
Thomas    Goddard's    portrait 

is  a  welcome  and  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  Society's  collec- 
tions, and  the  key  still  opens 
the  door  to  happy  memories. 

In  the  Directors'  Room  is  a 
special  exhibition  of  articles 
which  once  belonged  to  Gilbert 
Stuart  and  Miss  Jane  Stuart. 
The  discovery  of  these  interest- 
ing souvenirs  of  the  great 
painter,  and  of  his  daughter, 
who  so  endeared  herself  to  the 
citizens  of  Newport,  is  of  re- 
cent date,  and  for  their  acqui- 
sition the  Society  is  indebted 
to  three  kind  and  generous 
friends  who  for  the  present  de- 
sire  to  conceal  their  identity. 

The  rigors  of  our  winter  have 
reduced  to  a  small  minimum 
the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
rooms.  But  the  business  of 
the  Society  has  maintained  its 
normal  activity.  Meetings  have 
been  held  with  customary  reg- 
ularity— not  only  those  of  the 
Society  itself,  but  also  those  of 
the  various  associations  which 
have  the  privilege  of  renting 
the  rooms  for  that  purpose. 
Correspondence  witli  other  in- 
stitutions of  like  nature,  and 
in  reference  to  genealogical  re- 
search, has  been  of  the  usual 
volume. 
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BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Newport    Historical    Society 

Number  Forty-five  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  July,  1923 

Annual  Meeting  Number 


ANNUAL  MEETING  TUESDAY,  MAY  29,  1923 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  29th,  at  half  after  three  o'clock. 

The  President,  Dr.  Roderick  Terry,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing.   There  was  a  very  large  attendance. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  President  read  his  report  as  follows: 
"There  are  a  few  things  which  should  be  mentioned 
regarding  the  history  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year 
which  may  not  occur  in  the  reports  which  are  to  follow  this; 
and  so,  in  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  I  will  call  them  to 
your  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  though  the  year  has  been  without  any 
great  events  in  our  history,  the  affairs  of  our  organization 
have  run  smoothly  and  our  staff  has  been  faithful  as  ever 
to  its  duties.  I  often  think,  when  I  see  these  patient  ladies 
going  about  our  rooms  explaining  our  interesting  historical 
articles  to  strangers  of  varying  degrees  of  intelligence,  that 
we  should  appreciate  their  tiresome  endeavours  to  interest 
people  in  our  collections,  and  be  grateful  for  their  watchful 
interest  over  our  valuable  possessions.  As  always,  we  are 
indebted  to  our  Librarian  for  his  devoted  interest  in  our 
service,  and  for  his  earnest  endeavour  to  accomplish  the 
impossible  in  the  making  of  our  income  and  expenses  to  be 
equal. 


During  the  year  our  collection  has  been  enriched  by 
many  gifts  of  different  forms  to  which  attention  will  later 
be  called,  but  I  cannot  avoid  referring  to  that  remarkable 
document,  the  Commission  of  Governor  Coddington,  in 
Which  we  possess  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents  in 
the  history  of  our  state. 

Our  expenses  have  been  increased  by  the  high  price  of 
coal,  and  also  by  the  necessity  of  making  repairs  both  to  the 
inside  and  outside  of  our  building,  which  we  hope  will  not 
be  again  necessary  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  is,  perhaps,  appropriate  that  we,  as  an  Historical  So- 
ciety, should  pay  some  attention  to  the  history  of  our  city, 
and  we  record  with  regret  the  death  of  Mayor  Boyle  soon 
after  entering  upon  his  office  last  January.  In  other  respects 
the  city  seems  to  have  gone  its  usual  way,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  roads,  which,  however,  are  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  they  have  ever  been  before. 

In  regard  to  the  state,  also,  a  word  of  regret  seems  in 
place,  for  the  wrangling  which  has  been  going  on  in  our 
Legislature  for  many  weeks  has  reached  even  to  our  little 
Society  in  withholding  from  us  the  stipend  which,  with  other 
charitable  and  educational  institutions,  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  from  the  state.  This  failure  has  placed  us 
in  an  unfortunate  financial  position,  for  we  have  been 
obliged  to  borrow  the  money  which  we  had  expected  to 
receive,  and  can  only  hope  that  in  time  it  will  be  paid  us  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  repay  tlie  loan. 

In  mitigation  of  our  grief  we  are  happy  to  record  the 
receipt  during  the  year  of  two  legacies:  $1,000  from  the 
Estate  of  Horatio  R.  Storer;  $4,208.51  from  the  Estate  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  B.  Tompkins." 

Roderick  Terry. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read,  showing  receipts 
and  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  April  30,  1922- April  30,  1923, 
closing  with  an  overdraft  on  the  Newport  National  Bank  of 
$164.06,  which  has  since  been  covered,  the  balance  in  bank 
to  the  credit  of  the  Society  being  on  Mav  29th,  $323.43,  and 
all  bills  paid. 


Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  April  30,  1922,  to  April  30,  1923. 


Receipts 

Expenses 

Dues 

$1,182  00 

Salaries                      $2 

,773  28 

Rents 

752  00 

Janitor  and  cleaning 

631  45 

Dividends 

524  20 

Postage 

91  11 

Sales  Bulletins 

7  75 

Supplies  (Stationery) 

138  72 

Sales  Early  R.  L. 

1  00 

Express 

5  03 

Donations 

43  46 

Printing    and   Adver- 

State   Appropriate 

n     750  00 

tising 

25  00 

Loans 

825  00 

City  water 

11  00 

Distillpfl  wfifpr 

2  00 

Total  Receipts 

$4,085  41 
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Gas 

9  10 

Repairs  (roof,  etc.) 

162  48 

Refreshments 

39  69 

Telephone 

68  67 

Balances 

Electric   light 
Window   cleaning 

74  57 

7  00 

April  30,  1922 

City   Directory 

6  00 

Bank          $179  17 

Care   of  grounds 

13  00 

P.    C.                7  41 

$186  58 

Notarial  fee 

1  00 

Overdraft   New- 

Fuel 

227  50 

port  National  Bank  164  06 

Interest  on  mortgage 

138  00 

$4,436  05     Total   expenses  $4,424  60 

Balance  Petty  Cash 

April  30,  1923  11  45 


$4,436  05 

The  item  of  Loans  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Receipts 
and  Expenses,  amounting  to  $825.00,  contains  $250.00  ad- 
vanced hy  Dr.  Terry  to  fill  the  gap  left  vacant  by  the  non- 
payment of  the  first  quarterly  instalment  of  the  state  appro- 
priation. When  the  state  has  paid  this  instalment,  the 
$250.00  will  be  repaid  to  Dr.  Terry.  But  the  balance  of  the 
loans  item,  $575.00,  has  been  donated  to  the  Society. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  King  Book  Fund  is 
$63.55. 


The  insurance  on  the  huilding,  $7,000,  and  on  the  con- 
tents, $2,000.00,  has  been  renewed  for  three  years,  the  pre- 
miums paid  amounting  to  $165.50. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  read  a  list  of  the  Funds  of  the 
Society,  amounting  to  $18,097.09,  which  are  invested  in  se- 
curities yielding  an  average  of  six  and  one-quarter  per  cent. 


FUNDS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
April  30,  1923 

King  Book  Fund      $4,000  00     34     shares     of     the 

Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey 
Preferred        Stock, 
bought  at  118%       $4,037  50 
Commission  and  tax        5  10 


Total  cost 


$4,042  60 


Russell  Fund 


Life  Membership 
Fund 


Sturgis  Fund 


Stanton  Fund 


1,000  00     Income  at  the  rate  of 

7%  on  34  shares        $238  00 


Liberty  Bonds  4%%       $42  50 
1,510  00     ($1450  Liberty  Bonds 

at  41/4%)  48  87 

360  Bank  Slock  New- 
port National  19  20 
5  000  00  50  shares  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey 
Preferred  Stock 
at  1^  350  00 
10  shares  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey 
Preferred  Stock 
at  7%                               70  00 


1,000  00 


Storer  Fund  1,000  00 

Tompkins  Fund  4,208  51 

Savings  Bank  of  New- 
port, Balance  378  58 


$5,587  09  50  shares 
Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  Preferred 

Stock,  at  1%  350  00 


Total   Funds 


$18,097  09     Total  income 


$1,118  57 


The  income  from  the  Book  Fund  may  be  used  only  for 
the  purchase  and  care  of  books;  therefore,  to  give  the 
amount  of  income  available  for  running  expenses,  $238.00 
must  be  deducted  from  the  $1,118.57  above.    Thus  $1,118.57 

Less  238.00 


Income  available  for  running  expenses,  $880.57 

As  now  invested,  the  income  from  the  total  funds  is  at 
the  rate  of  61/4%. 

Lloyd  M.  Mayer, 
Assistant  Treasurer. 

EXHANGE  OF  LIBERTY  BONDS  FOR  STANDARD  OIL  OF 

NEW  JERSEY  PREFERRED  STOCK  FOR  THE 

BOOK  FUND 

December  12,  1922. 

Bought    34  shares  S.  O.  P.  at  118% $4,037  50 

Commission  and  Tax 5  10 

$4,042  GO 
Sold         $4,000.00   Liberty   Bonds    at 

99.528  and  commission...     $3,981  12 
Balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
Book  Fund  in.  Island  Sav- 
ings Bank       ... .' 51  08 

Charge  Book  Fund 10  40     $4,042  60 


34  shares  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  Prefer- 
red Stock  at  7%  yield  an  income  of $238  00 

The  $4,000.00  Liberty  Bonds  at  4%%  yielded.  . . .        $170  00 

The  increase  in  income '. $68  00 

is  as  though   someone  had  presented  the  Society,  for   the 
Book  Fund,  with  $1,360.00  at  5%. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  approved. 

The  Secretary  read   the   report   of  acquisitions   to    the 
Library  and  to  the  Museum. 


Exchange 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 

Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History. 

The  Register  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  Collections. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Civic  League. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Redwood  Library. 

Redwood  Library  Booklist. 

Register  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  N. 
E.  Antiq. 

Michigan  History  Magazine. 

Annual  Report  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Society. 

Wyoming  State  Historical  Society. 

The  Sabbath  Recorder. 

The  National  Genealogical  Society  Quarterly. 

Gifts 

Plymouth  Tercentenary,  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
life  and  struggles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  by  H.  Blooming- 
dale. 

General  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  Order  of 
Exercises  of  the  Cole  Hill  Memorial,  Sept.  8,  1921. 

Rhode  Island  Court  Records  1662-1670,  Vol.  No.  2. 

Boston  Common,  Scenes  from  Four  Centuries,  by  M.  A. 
DeWoIfe  Howe. 

The  Magazine  of  History  with  Notes  and  Queries. 

Battlefields  of  the  World  War,  a  Study  in  Military  Ge- 
ography, by  Douglas  Wilson  Johnson. 

A  Battle  fought  on  Snowshoes,  by  Mary  C.  Rogers. 

Gifts  of  Roderick  Terry. 

Mile  Stones  and  Highways,  by  Fred  P.  Powers. 

A  souvenir  book  commemorating  the  consecration  of 
St.  Joseph's  Church. 

Gifts  of  T.  T.  Pitman. 

City  Directory,  Newport,  R.  I.,  1887. 

Gift  of  John  H.  Brierlev. 
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Two  fac-simile  letters  of  George  Washington  1781  and 
1783.  .     Gift  of  Henry  Channing. 

Proceedings  of  Essex  Institute. 

Gift  of  Miss  Edith  Wetmore. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Highway  Department. 
Annual  Report  of  the  School  Department. 

Gift  of  the  City  of  Newport. 
Book  A,  Records  of  the  town  of  Swansea,  1662-1705. 

Gift  of  George  H.  Read. 

Ancestry  of  Dr.  John  Clarke,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  by  G. 

A.  Moriarty,  Jr.  Gift  of  G.  Andrew  Moriarty,  Jr. 

Mount  Hope,  R.  I.,  An  Evening  Excursion,  by  William 

E.  Richmond.  Gift  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sp afford. 

Genealogy  of  Rasselas  Wilcox  Brown  and  Mary  P.  B. 

Brown,    their    descendants    and    ancestral    lines,    by    Isaac 

Brownell  Brown.  Gift  of  Isaac  Brownell  Brown. 

Genealogy  of  the  Gladding  Family,  by  H.  C.  Gladding, 

1901.  Gift  of  Frank  Wilder. 

Memorial  Biography,  N.  E.  Historical  and  Genealogical 

Soc.  Vol.  4. 

The  Great  Swamp  Fight  Monument,  Ceremony,  and  Ora- 
tion, Dec.  19,  1675. 

Commerce  of  Rhode  Island  1726-1774. 

Atlas  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  1883,  by  G.  M.  Hopkins. 

Gifts  of  Miss  Agnes  Storer. 
A  photostat  of  an  engraving  of  John  Fothergill,  M.  D., 
after  a  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 

Gift  of  George  L.  Shepley. 
Our  Ancestors,  the  Stantons. 

Gift  of  the  Stanton  Family. 
Construction  of  Frigates  under  the  Act  of  Mar.  27,  1794. 

Gift  of  the  Naval  War  College. 
The  Electric  Spark.  Gift  of  Lincoln  Bates. 

Annals  of  Salem,  by  Joseph  Felt,  2  vols.,  1849. 

Gift  of  Frederick  Cudworth,  Esq. 
Illustrated  Copy,  The  Robinson  Family  and  their  corre- 
spondence with  the  Yicomte  and  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 
One  Hundred  Years  of  Church  History,  by  D.  P.  Brown- 
ing. Gift  of  D.  P.  Browning. 


Genealogy'of  the  Greenleaf  Family,  by  James  Greenleaf. 
The  Grant  Family  1601-1901. 
The  Graves  of  Miles  Standish  and  others. 
Forty-fourth   annual  report   of   the   Charity   Organiza- 
tion, 1922. 

Gift  of  Charity  Organization. 
Biography  of  William  Henry  Brewer. 
Cromwell  and  the  old  house  at  Ely,  by  E.  G.  Bunchard 

Gifts  of  Charles  E.  Robinson. 
The   Boston    Gazette    and    Country    Journal    No.    779, 
March  12,  1770. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  F.  R.  Rives. 
The  Albany  Argus,  Sept.  28,  1813. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  John  LaFarge. 

The   Descendants   of   Thomas   Kimber,    by    Sidney   A. 

Kimber.  Gift  of  Sidney  A.  Kimber. 

Pamphlet  of  Christ  Church,  Salem  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gift  of  Miss  Edith  Tilley. 
Re-union  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Newport,  R.  1., 
by  Mason,  1859. 

A  Hand-book  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  by  C.  E.  Hammond,  1853. 
An  Account  of  the  Churches  in  Rhode  Island,  by  Henry 
Jackson,  1853. 

Gifts  of  Simon  Newton. 
The  Charter  and  Regulations  of  the  Artillery  Co.,  New- 
port, 1843. 

Gift  of  William  Ennis. 
The  Story  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Gift  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 
Public  Laws  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Gift  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Book  Fund 

International    Conciliation. 

The  White  Pine  Series  of  Architectural  Monographs. 

Peckham  Genealogy,  by  Stephen  Farnum  Peckham. 

The  Operation  of  the  French  Fleet  under  Count  De- 
Grasse,  1781-1782. 

Ancestry  of  Jeremy  Clarke  of  Rhode  Island  and  Dungan 
Genealogy,  by  Alfred  R.  Justice. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  approved. 

Miss  Maud  L.  Stevens  reported  acquisitions  to  the  col- 
lection in  the  Museum.  The  report  of  Miss  Stevens  was  ap- 
proved. 

MUSEUM  ACQUISITIONS 

Photographic  Scrap  Book  of  Newport. 

A  new  map  of  the  Land  of  Promise  and  the  Holy  City 
of  Jerusalem,  published  October  10,  1828,  by  D.  Haines, 
Philadelphia.  Gifts  of  Edmund  White. 

Photograph  of  Thomas  Goddard,  1765-1858. 

Key  to  Thomas  Goddard's  Shop. 

Photograph  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Marl- 
boro Street,  1807. 

Photograph  of  John  Hull,  last  survivor  of  the  original 
incorporators  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Gifts  of  T.  T.  Pitman. 

One  blue  Staffordshire  gravy  bowl. 

Photographs  of  The  Monument  to  Miantonomo,  1643, 
New  London,  Conn.;  New  Hampshire,  training  ship;  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Monument,  Newport,  R.  I.;  the  old 
Custom  House  and  Postoffice,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Juvenile  picture  cards. 

Child's  solid  rubber  ball. 

A  pair  of  child's  cloth  shoes  with  leather  soles  and 
heels.  Gifts  of  Miss  Maud  Lyman  Stevens. 

Embroidered  neck-piece  worked  and  worn  by  Mrs. 
William  S.  Nichols,  1825. 

Shell  bobbin  made  for  Mrs.  William  S.  Nichols  by  John 
E.  Williams,  1814. 

Pocketbook  made  for  Mrs.  William  S.  Nichols,  by  John 
E.  Williams,  1814. 

Old  red  leather  pocketbook. 

Two  belt  buckles  worn  about  1730-1710. 

Pocketbook  worked  by  Mrs.  William  S.  Nichols. 

A  pair  of  white  kid  mits  worn  about  1837. 

Gifts  of  Miss  Matilda  Nichols. 

A  photograph  of  Rebecca  Hunter. 

Gift  of  Miss  Rosalie  Creighton. 


An  ancient  legend  of  Cambojia,  presented  to  Com.  W. 
V.  Taylor  by  C.  Robinson. 

Two  pictures  painted  on  cobweb  by  a  Bohemian 
peasant. 

Three  pictures  of  a  cock  fight. 

A  gold  clock  and  a  silver  box  with  lion  on  cover,  given 
to  William  R.  Taylor  by  a  Prince  of  Siam. 

Siamese  astrology  written  on  a  palm  leaf. 

Gifts,  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Carey. 

Portraits  of  John  Read,  Newport,  R.  I.,  1792-1840,  and 
of  Elizabeth  Cornell  Read,  Newport,  R.  I.,  1800-1804. 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  Samuel  N.  Smith. 

Child's   red    dress    about   1860. 

Gift  of  Miss  Eva  St.C.  Brightman. 

Spectacles  worn  by  Polly  Gidley,  or  Gridley,  of  New- 
port, R.  I.  Gift  of  Miss  Lilian  P.  Boyle. 

Gavel  presented  to  Melville  Bull  when  he  was  Governor. 

Political  caricature. 

Old  manuscript  supposedly  Obadiah  Holmes. 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  Charles  Bull. 

One  pair  of  white  satin  slippers. 

One  pair  of  white  taffeta  slippers. 

One  wig  or  hat  form. 

Gifts   of  Mrs.   J.    H.   SpafTord. 

Two  bronze  medals  struck  in  commemoration  of  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Redwood  Library, 
Sept.  4,  1922. 

The  Vicksburg  Daily  Citizen,  printed  July  2,  1863,  and 
found  on  the  press  by  the  Union  soldiers  upon  their  en- 
trance into  Vicksburg  July  4,  1863. 

Twenty  stereoscopic  views  of  Newport  villas. 

Dress  waistcoat  of  William  Ellery. 

Clothes  brush  owned  by  William  Ellery. 

Red  and  white  Scotch  plaid  neckerchief  worn  by  Will- 
iam Ellery. 

List  of  men  for  watches  of  the  town  (1811?). 

Gifts  of  Dr.  Roderick  Terry. 

Silver  service  presented  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Newport  by  the 
Citizens  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  Oct.  18,  1897. 

Deposit  of  the  City  of  Newport. 
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Survey  of  land  in  New  Milford  granted  to  Nathan  Gunn, 
signed  by  Benjamin  Welch,  Roger  Sherman  and  Samuel 
Canfield,  Nov.  28,  1749. 

Letter  of  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  to  J.  L.  Cist,  giving 
the  dates  of  his  appointment  as  Brigadier  and  Major  Gen- 
eral, Murfreesboro,  1863. 

Gifts  of  Lawrence  L.  Gillespie. 

A  book  of  photographs  of  the  Guard  of  Honor  ap- 
pointed to  escort  the  remains  of  President  Lincoln  to  Spring- 
field, 111.,  April,  1865. 

John  Hancock's  dress  waistcoat. 

Marine  Society  certificate  of  William  V.  Taylor,  1814. 

Marine  Society  certificate  of  William  Rogers  Tavlor, 
1847. 

Set  of  Resolutions  sent  to  the  family  of  William  V. 
Taylor,  upon  his  death,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island,  Feb.  12,  1858. 

Resolution  of  thanks  sent  to  William  Rogers  Taylor, 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  for  services  ren- 
dered during  the  War  with  Mexico  and  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, March,  1867.  Gifts  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Carey. 

A  sampler  made  by  Sarah  Allan. 

A  sampler  made  by  Elizabeth  Allan. 

A  miniature   of  Stanton  Peckham. 

A  silhouette  of  Sarah  Allan  Peckham. 

Gifts  of  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Peckham. 

A  policeman's  badge,  Newport  Police,  1639. 

Gift  of  Master  William  Corcoran. 

Sword  of  Matthew  Mitchell  Trundy,  citizen  of  Newport, 
R.  L,  Captain  in  the  Newport  Artillery  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Gift  of  Frank  Walden  Stanley 

One  barber's  roll  used  by  William  Allen. 

Photograph  of  William  Allen's  shop. 

Gifts  of  William  Allen. 

A  bowl  made  from  the  timbers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Consti- 
tution. 

A  cane  made  from  the  wood  of  the  British  Man-of-war. 
Royal  George,  which  was  capsized  at  Spithead  in  1782  and 
raised  in  part  in  1839.  The  head  of  the  cane  is  made  of 
copper  taken  from  the  wheeH  of  the  Royal  George. 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  Boutelle  Noves. 
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One  doll's  trunk,  1746. 

One  infant's  shirt. 

One  infant's  waist. 

Two  infant's  caps  made  for  Miss  Elizabeth  Storer,  1759. 

One  spangled  gill  and  rose  fan. 

One  fan  with  ivory  sticks  owned  by  Sukey  Bulfinch, 
sister  of  Charles  Bulfinch,  the  architect. 

Eight  Apostle  silver  spoons. 

Deposit  of  Miss  Agnes  C.  Storer. 

A  French  toy;  Monkey  Dancing  Master  about  1850. 

Deposit  of  Miss   Ferris. 

The  William  Coddington  Commission.  This  document 
was  given  to  President  Roosevelt  by  Lord  Morlcy,  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  gave  it  to  Mrs.  C.  Grant  LaFarge. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  C.  Grant  LaFarge. 

Photograph  and  autograph  of  George  Peabody. 

Gift  of  Frederick  B.  Cudworth. 

Small  Japanese  Idol,  bought  by  William  V.  Taylor. 
This  was  the  first  article  purchased  after  the  ports  of  Japan 
were  opened. 

Gift  of  Miss  Sophy  Godfrey. 

List  of  the  surviving  Revolutionary  officers  Nov.  20, 
1826. 

Muster  Roll  of  Field,  Staff,  and  Commissioned  Officers 
of  Col.  Sherburne's  regiment,  1778. 

Letter  and  orders  to  Col.  I.  Stall,  1814. 

Gifts  of  Gen.  William  Ennis. 

Letter  to  Dr.  Peter  Turner  from  Jonathan  Arnold,  July 
16, 1778. 

Deed  of  Josias  and  Sarah  Arnold  to  Francis  Brinley, 
July,  1687. 

Benjamin  Hazard's  Commission  as  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Mar.  6,  1749. 

Bond  of  Samuel  Wickens,  1696. 

A  letter  to  John  Banister  from  John  Baker,  1792. 

Donor  Unknown. 

Medal  "Prepared  against  attack." 

Two  rosettes. 

Two  badges. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish  Webster 
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A  box  of  tea,  souvenir  of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  Dec.  16,  1873. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Harry  Titus. 

The  report  of  the  Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals  was 
read  by  the  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Robinson. 

REPORT  ON  COIN  AND  MEDAL  COLLECTION 

On  November  26,  1922,  we  received  a  most  interesting 
addition  to  our  Rhode  Island  section,  about  ninety-three 
pieces — medals,  tokens,  store  cards  and  badges.  They  pre- 
serve records  of  persons  and  events  of  Rhode  Island  history. 

This  collection  was  formed  by  the  late  Dr.  H.  R.  Storer 
and  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Miss  Agnes  Storer. 

Mrs.  William  Andrews  has  given  a  nice  collection  of 
about  eighty  coins,  American  and  Foreign,  in  all  metals. 

The  Curator  of  Coins  is  much  pleased  to  report  that 
we  are  to  have  a  fine  new  coin  cabinet,  just  what  is  needed 
to  properly  exhibit  Dr.  Storer's  collection  and  other  interest- 
ing pieces.  Two  generous  offers  make  this  possible.  When 
the  cabinet  is  finished  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  given. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
E.  P.  Robinson, 

Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals... 
May  29,  1923. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  Rev. 
Stanley  C.  Hughes,  reported  nominations  for  the  ensuing 
year,  as  follows: 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON   NOMINATIONS 

For:  President  The  Reverend  Roderick  Terry,  D.  D. 

First  Vice  President  Mr.  Frank  K.  Sturgis 

Second  Vice  President  Mr.  Alfred  Tuckerman 

Third  Vice  President  Hon.  Darius  Raker 

Recording  Secretary  Mr.  Lloyd  M.  Mayer 

Corresponding  Secretary       Miss  Maud  Lyman  Stevens 
Treasurer  Mr.  William   Stevens 

Librarian  and  Assistant  Treasurer  Mr.  Lloyd  M.  Maver 
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Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals       Dr.  Edwin  P.  Robinson 

Board  of  Directors  to  serve  for  three  years:  Mrs. 
Thomas'  A.  Lawton,  Mrs.  Paul  FitzSimons,  Mrs.  \Y. 
W.  Co  veil,  Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Fearing. 

Committee  of  Finance:  Messrs.  Roderick  Terry,  Da- 
rius Baker,  Frank  Sturgis  and  the  Treasurer. 

Committee  on  Library:  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Gardner,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Birckhead,  Dr.  W.  S.  Sherman  and 
the  Librarian. 

Committee  on  the  Museum :  Miss  Maud  L.  Stevens.  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Covell  and  Mr.  Jonas  Bergner. 

Committee  on  Grounds  and  Building:  Mr.  Jonas  Berg- 
ner, Mr.  L.  L.  Gillespie  and  Dr.  E.  P.  Robinson. 
j.        Committee    on    Literary    Exercises    and    Publications: 
The  President  and  the  Librarian. 

Nominating  Committee:  Rev.  S.  C.  Hughes  and  Mrs. 
Auchincloss. 

Auditor  Hon.  Darius  Baker 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  cast  one  ballot,  electing 
the  officers  and  appointing  the  committees,  as  nominated, 
and  the  ballot  was  thus  cast. 

The  President  then  requested  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  their  last  meet- 
ing, and  the  Secretary  accordingly  read  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved:  That  the  Board  of  Directors  re- 
commend to  the  Society  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, by  the  President,  to  arrange  for  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Rhode  Island,  which  occurs  on  the 
29h  day  of  August  next.  This  celebration  to  take 
place  at  Butt's  Hill  Fort. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Directors  was  approved 
and  the  resolution  adopted. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Wilbur  Nel- 
son, of  the  John  Clarke  Baptist  Church,  extending  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Society  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Pocasset 
Memorial  Association,  at  that  church,  on  the  31st  of  May. 
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A  letter  was  also  read  by  the  President,  from  Mr.  Ho- 
ratio B.  Wood,  extending,  on  the  part  of  the  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion, No.  6,  Sons  of  Temperance,  an  invitation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  to  attend  exercises  in  honour  of  John 
Clark. 

The  President  then  introduced  Miss  M.  E.  Powel,  and 
Miss  Powel  read  a  paper  entitled: 

"A  FEW  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  WHO  HAVE  VISITED 

NEWPORT." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  the  President  called 
for  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for  Miss  Powel,  for  her  delight- 
ful paper.    The  response  was  unanimous  and  enthusiastic. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  and  refreshments  were 
enjoyed  in  the  hall,  Mrs.  William  R.  Hunter  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Rogers  Morgan  doing  the  honours  of  the  tea  table. 
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Presidential  Visits  to  Newport 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Society  May  29,  1923 

By 

Miss  MARY  E.  POWEL 


With  many  reports  this  afternoon,  not  much  can  he 
said  on  what  would  well  hear  enlargement — political  caus- 
es; and  also  we  must  skip  over  the  four  first  presidents  of 
this  infant  Colon}7,  who  dwelt  in  Newport  and  merely  hint 
that  the  two  "Headmen,"  not  in  the  least  Presidents — Brit- 
ish Governors — Andros  and  Bellomont,  visited  Newport. 
The  first  twice;  once  in  most  friendly  fashion,  and  the 
other  time,  also  in  most  friendly  fashion,  held  in  captivity 
here  (hy  order  of  the  Bay  Colony)  in  the  home  of  his  per- 
sonal friend,  Major  Peleg  Sanford,  on  the  corner  of  the 
present  Marlborough  and  Broad  streets.  An  imprisonment 
doubtless  much  mitigated.  Eleven  years  later,  in  1699, 
Earl  Bellomont  arrived,  very  sulky,  by  the  Island  roads. 
Pikemen  and  all  entertained  to  the  extent  of  £40!!  Poor 
Mayor  Cranston,  no  use.  Off  my  Lord  went  cross  as  he 
came ! 

But  let  us  jump  from  1699  to  1790,  when  our  first  Pres- 
ident, George  Washington,  as  such,  officially  visited  Rhode 
Island,  so  tardily  entered  into  the  Union,  with  him  came 
among  others,  his  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
President  Washington  and  his  party  left  New  York  by 
packet  on  Sunday,  arriving  in  Newport  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  the  17th  of  August,  1790.  Federal  salutes  as  they 
entered  the  harbor,  13  guns,  the  principal  inhabitants  on 
the  wharf,  an  escort  to  Mrs.  Almy's  boarding  house,  for- 
merly her  brother-in-law  Brenton's  home,  and  now  that 
sorrowful  wreck  behind  the  Colonial  Theatre.  We  know 
that  while  President,  Washington  refused  to  accept  pri- 
vate stopping  places,  in  all  cases  paying  his  own  charges. 
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At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  public  reception  was 
held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  State  House,  followed 
by  a  grand  dinner  in  the  Hall  of  the  Representatives.  The 
iable  glittering  with  quantities  of  family  silver  loaned  by 
the  gentlefolks,  13  toasts,  no  prohibition,  "President  Wash- 
ington," "The  Town  of  Newport,"  "Judge  Marchant's,"  "The 
man  we  love,"  (Field's  History  of  Rhode  Island  saucily 
says,  "Punch,  rum  and  moasses!")  Nonsense,  the  best  of 
sugar,  and  doubtless  Lisbon  Port,  Canary  and  Madeira. 
The  following  day  the  President  and  suite  embarked  for 
Providence.  In  their  walks  while  here,  it  is  fair  to  fancy 
that  the  President  glanced  at  the  Vernon  House,  as  well  as 
sat  in  the  High  Seat  of  the  Synagogue  and  recalled  much 
of  his  earlier  visit  to  General  Rochambeau,  besides  re- 
ceiving a  fine  letter  from  his  brother  Free  Masons. 

Less  frequent  are  the  accounts  of  the  "Mock  Funeral." 
General  Washington  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799, 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  where  he  was  buried  two  days  later.  On 
learning  this,  Congress  requested  public  services  and  eulo- 
gies to  be  held  all  over  the  country  on  the  ensuing  22nd  of 
February.  Mason's  Annals  of  Trinity  Church  has  a  list  of 
the  participants  in  the  "Mock  Funeral"  that  occurred  here 
at  an  earlier  date,  the  6th  of  January,  1800. 

The  procession  formed  on  the  Parade,  where  the  cat- 
afalque had  been  placed  in  front  of  the  State  House,  and 
proceeded  to  Trinity  Church. 

Mr.  George  Gibbs  Channing — then  a  boy  ten  years  of 
age — was  present  and  says  in  his  "Recollections"  that  the 
whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement  and 
grief.  In  most  cities,  etc.,  eulogies  were  delivered  in  church- 
es by  ministers  and  surviving  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
In  a  few  instances  military  and  civic  mock  funerals  were 
held  here.  At  sunrise,  noon  and  sunset,  the  Artillery  Com- 
pany fired  minute  guns;  at  noon,  a  military  and  civic  pro- 
cession was  formed  and  proceeded  to  Trinity  Church  where, 
after  appropriate  religious  exercises  the  eulogy  was  pro- 
nounced by  Major  Daniel  Lyman  (member  of  the  bar)  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cincinnati,  whose  badge  was 
seen  by  young  Channing  as  the  cortege  passed  .  All  the 
children  were  alert  that  day.  Upon  the  close  of  the  services 
Jd  the  church,  in  the  broad  aisle  of  which  had  been  placed 
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the  coffin  covered  with  a  pall,  on  which  lay  a  sword,  a  sash 
and  an  army  cocked  hat,  the  military  formed  in  order  of 
rank,  and  with  the  citizens  marched  to  solemn  music,  fol- 
lowing a  hearse  bearing  the  insignia  of  the  man  "first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men," towards  the  Burial  Ground  Common  and  there,  a 
grave  having  been  previously  prepared,  was  deposited  the 
coffin  of  the  General,  over  which  were  discharged  volleys  of 
musketry.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  band  struck  up 
"Hail  to  the  Chief."  The  military  returned  to  quarters  and 
were  dismissed.  The  upper  story  of  the  Duck  Factory  (on 
Long  Lane)  overlooking  the  burial  place  was  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  women  and  children,  and  such  a  throng 
of  babies  and  young  people  was  seldom  seen  before  in  our 
town.  Mr.  Channing  adds  that  the  scene  was  indelibly 
woven  into  his  memory,  especially  the  masses  of  people  in 
black,  a  puzzle  that  an  elder  brother  found  it  difficult  to 
explain. 

Curiously  the  position  of  this  "grave"  has  been  entirely 
forgotten;  it  is  probably  near  the  equally  ignored  spot 
where  sleep  so  many  of  the  French  force,  victims  of  illness 
after  their  long  voyage  from  France  in  1780.  The  Duck 
Factory  is  seen  on  some  old  maps,  but  a  grim  observation 
in  prirt  suggests  "that  the  site  of  the  French  troops'  burial 
probably  has  been  used  over"  and  so,  very  likely  was  that 
of  General  Washington's  empty  "coffin." 

Shortly  atfer  the  funeral  there  were  printed  two  dis- 
courses on  the  death  of  General  Washington,  the  one  by  the 
Rev.  Theodore  Dehone,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  the 
other  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patten  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  in  Clarke  street. 

Exactly  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  General 
Washington,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1899,  the  General  had  died  in  the  evening,  there  was  a 
Memorial  Service  in  Trinity  and  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Morgan   Stone,   preached    an    excellent    patriotic    sermon. 

Regarding  Thomas  Jefferson,  our  second  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  twice  President,  who  came  to  Newport  twice,  in 
1784,  after  being  Governor  of  Virginia;  and  when  Secretary 
of  State  with  President  Washington  in  1790.  It  is  perhaps 
a  mercy  that  he  never  returned  at  his  highest  peak  of  dig- 
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nity.  Too  long  a  story  for  today!  Violent  local  factional 
feeling,  angry  newspapers;  anonymous  letters;  duels.  Aw- 
ful!!    Dreadful  times  for  old  Newport. 

Now  in  1817,  following  the  good  example  of  President 
Washington,  came  President  Munroe.  This  was  in  the  com- 
paratively quiet  period  after  the  troubled  days  of  the  War 
of  1812,  when  luckily  the  enemy  were  kept  away  from  New- 
port because  the  Artillery  had  gone  to  Lake  Erie,  but  now 
they  were  at  home  again  and  so  was  that  splendid  young 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  still  a  Captain,  and  just  returned  from 
the  Mediterranean.  He  had  been  married  for  some  years 
to  a  very  charming,  wise,  young  lady  (when  I  saw  her,  with 
her  two  little  granddaughters  at  her  knee  in  the  fifties  she 
was  old  and  sedate  in  her  house  on  the  Parade),  but  in  1817 
the  young  couple,  Commodore  Perry  and  his  wife,  were  still 
living  with  their  children  in  the  Brenton  house  on  Thames 
street,  and  nothing  would  suit  that  energetic  officer  but 
that  they  should  all  move  out  and  lend  the  house  for  Presi- 
dent Monroe's  occupancy  during  his  contemplated  visit,  just 
because  President  Washington  had  boaided  there  with  Mrs. 
Almy  twenty-seven  years  earlier.  It  is  true  that  the  famous 
Doctrine  was  not  promulgated  until  long  after  this  visit, 
but,  had  it  been,  it  seems  unlikely  that  our  Commodore 
would  have  shifted  his  quid  to  cry  "Belay  there!" 

Well,  the  President  came  and  went.  All  I  find,  so  far, 
is  an  account  of  the  customary  honors  and  politenesses  in 
Providence,  for  which  place  he  departed  after  two  days 
and  one  night  here.  But,  one  book  says  that  he  left  here 
in  that  tiny  Firefly,  New  York  built,  that  was  the  FIRST 
steamboat  to  round  Point  Judith,  and  in  the  preceding  month 
of  May. 

Before  the  President's  visit  to  these  shores,  she  had  made 
the  round  trip — Providence,  Newport  and  return — in  only 
eleven  hours.  It  is  possible  that  the  President  joined  her 
'>n  his  way,  at  one  of  the  upper  towns,  for  several  have  so 
said;  but  one  account  mentions  that  she  came  all  the  way 
down  after  our  First  Citizen — and  let  us  hope  so,  and  that 
^hile  Mrs.  Perry  was  busy  getting  her  house  tidied  up,  the 
Commodore  was  at  the  head  of  the  wharf  waving  his  hat 
"Oood  bye,  Mr  President." 

Ah!     Gallant  Perry  had  but  two  years  left  of  his  brief 
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life.  And  although  called  "Commodore"  that  title  occurs 
but  very  shortly  before  his  death  in  official  papers.  He  was 
.Captain  really  until  the  last  command. 

President  John  Quincy  Adams,  on  board  the  New  York 
boat,  passed  up  to  Providence  on  the  10th  of  August,  1828. 
He  is  said  to  have  come  to  Newport  then — or  at  other  time? 
— and  also  to  have  remarked  that  this  Island  was  the 
most  beautiful  gem  on  the  bosom  of  the  Ocean!" 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Newport  Mercury  of  Saturday, 
June  22,  1833,  for  the  story  of  President  Andrew  Jackson's 
visit  to  Newport. 

Accompanied  by  the  Vice  President,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
(a  gentleman  not  ignored  in  later  years),  President  Jack- 
son arrived  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  June.  As  the  Boston 
rounded  the  north  point  of  Goat  Island,  salutes  were  fired 
from  Fort  Walcott  and  the  Revenue  cutter.  She  passed 
slowly  down  amid  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  cheering  from 
vessels  and  wharves.  The  landing  was  at  Channing's  Wharf 
in  front  of  the  Custom  House.  Under  escort  of  the  Artil- 
lery Company,  Colonel  Robinson,  the  military  and  civic 
parade  moved  up  Thames  street,  and  the  south  side  of 
Washington  Square  to  Touro  street,  to  apartments  at  the 
Touro  House  Hotel.  The  President  rode  in  an  elegant  ba- 
rouche in  company  with  Hon.  C.  G.  Champlin,  chairman 
arrangement. 

The  President's  appearance  was  in  highest  degree  ven- 
erable. He  wore  a  plain  suit  of  black  with  a  white  hat 
surrounded  by  a  weed.  He  rode  uncovered  and  bowed 
gracefully  to  the  spectators  lining  houses  and  streets.  He 
visited  Fort  Adams;  the  Beaches;  rode  two  miles  on  the 
Island.  At  five  p.  m.  a  dinner  of  68.  The  ladies  were  pre- 
sented in  the  evening.  The  newspaper  thought  it  appeared 
to  the  President  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  scene.  At  6 
a.  m.  Thursday  he  embarked  in  the  steamboat  Boston  for 
Providence.     The  weather  had  been  delightful. 

When  this  old  hero,  during  his  first  term,  honored 
Newport  by  a  call,  my  grandparents — British  Jamaicans 
— were  residing  at  the  Beach  on  their  recently  purchased 
Easton's  farm,  and  brought  their  children — their  head- 
crammed  with  memories  of  London  sights,  coronations  and. 
other  displays  of  Royalties — to  see  the  President  pass  by. 
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My  mother  said  that  he  stood  upright  in  a  plain  car- 
riage looking  very  stern  and  wrinkled;  that  his  hair  rose 
straight  up  from  his  brow.  Hat  in  hand,  he  bowed  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left.  In  the  evening  a  public  reception  was 
given  at  the  Masonic  Hall.  The  small  Johnstons,  still  think- 
ing of  London  sights,  watched  the  grand  toilette  of  their 
mama!  Pull  dress,  her  best  pearls,  her  hair  with  feathers 
and  a  jeweled  comb!  A  camel's  hair  shawl  for  a  wrap!  To 
children  superb — probably  they  thought  it  incomplete  that 
their  father  did  not  wear  his  Court  suit  brought  with  him 
from  England,  but  I  doubt  that  he  sported  other  than  ordi- 
nary evening  dress — (that  Court  suit  ended  its  career  in  our 
private  theatricals.)  Off  went  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston.  "Child- 
ren, go  to  bed.  It  will  be  late  when  we  return."  But — before 
the  excited  youngsters  had  left  the  lower  lloor — noise  at  the 
front  door!  and  back  had  come  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston. 
"Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  reception,  What  happened?" 
Then  my  grandmother  laughed,  "Yes,  we  went — we  were 
presented,  the  room  was  crowded — -everyone  but  myself  in 
bonnet  and  shawl.  One  old  man  in  shirt  sleeves,  quantities 
of  Quakers  in  plain  garb  and  big  bonnets.  I  was  never  so 
embarassed  in  my  life!  "Wal  Gineral  he'ow — be  ye?"  I 
pulled  up  my  shawl  over  my  bare  shoulders  and  as  soon  as 
possible  your  father  helped  me  to  escape.  There  was  no 
Court  about  General  Jackson  then  or  ever. 

A  couple  of  years  later  the  ever  reliable  Mercury  of 
the  10th  of  July,  1847,  says  that  President  Tyler  paused  at 
the  Long  Wharf  on  the  previous  Monday,  July  5th.     Per- 
haps that  date  accounts  for  some  of  the  fireworks — but 
Tippecanoe    and    Tyler    too, 
Tippecanoe    and   Tyler    too, 
When   Maine   went — 
H — 1  bent  for  Governor  Kent! 
Fill  it  out  for  yourselves.    Rather  strong  language  but  sung 
"11  over  the  country. 

Well,  the  President  arrived  on  board  that  splendid 
steamer  Bay  State.*  About  10  p.  m.,  the  boat  reached  the 
'>ead  of  Long  Wharf,  having  made  a  tour  of  Maine,  etc.  He 
had  taken  a  special  train  of  cars  for  Fall  River,  where  he 


'Wood  cut  of  the   Bay  State,    Harper's  Monthly  August,  1S54,  G.  W. 
*  u»*tis,  on  Newport. 
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embarked  for  New  York.  When  the  steamer  approached 
the  Long  Wharf  rockets  were  discharged,  salutes  were  fired 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Artillery  Company,  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Jackson  and  from  heavy  guns  at  Fort  Adams.  The 
Cutter  was  beautifully  illuminated  and  there  were  brilliant 
fireworks  sent  up  from  her  and  from  the  steamer  Bay  State. 
The  President,  while  here,  made  a  short  speecli  to  a  large- 
assemblage  on  the  wharf,  expressing  regret  that  public 
business  had  made  it  imperative  that  he  return  at  once  to 
Washington, — and  then,  away  they  all  went  just  as  fast 
as  the  boat  could  carry  them. 

Perhaps  some  thirty  years  ago,  Mrs.  Livingston  Mason 
came  to  one  of  our  informal  "Sunday  teas,"  accompanied 
by  her  cousin,  a  slender,  quiet,  almost  shy,  little  lady,  with 
very  black  eyes  and  hair  and  garbed  as  a  widow.  She  had 
been  Miss  Julia  Gardiner,  of  Gardiner's  Bay,  and  was  the 
widow  of  President  Tyler,  to  whom  she  had  been  married 
in  1841.    He  died  in  1862,  aged  seventy-one. 

Martin  Van  Beuren,  President  from  1837  to  1841,  seems 
to  have  visited  Newport  during  his  term  in  office,  for  it  Is 
said  "that  Richard  M.  Johnson,  the  Vice  President,  came  with 
him."  Also  the  Mercury  of  September  30th,  1845,  tells  us 
that  ex-President  Van  Beuren,  accompanied  by  some  other 
officials  and  his  son,  arrived  the  previous  Wednesday  from 
Providence,  lodged  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel  and  left  on  Thurs- 
day for  New  York  by  the  steamboat  Neptune.  Long  years 
after  he  seems  to  have  been  in  Newport  on  a  third  occasion. 
for  Mr.  Edward  Everett  mentions  that  ex-President  Martin 
Van  Beuren  was  here  in  1857.  So  far  no  other  items  or 
them  are  at  hand. 

As  for  astute  Henry  Clay,  three  times  candidate,  never 
President,  he  had  touched  here  during  October,  1833,  in  the 
steamer  President  on  his  way  from  New  York  to  Providence 
and  Boston,  and  visited  Newport  the  end  of  August,  1817. 
Some  important  occasion,  for  "the  crowd  was  so  great  lha? 
he  got  in  through  the  window."  May  it  have  been  a  Long 
one  on  the  piazza  to  save  his  propriety. 

President  Millard  Fillmore  arrived  in  Newport  in  Sep- 
tember, 1851.  Received  with  appropriate  honors,  he  *pul 
up"  at  the  historic  old  Bellevue  Hotel  on  Catherine  stree?. 
His  popularity  is  assured,  for  the  next  summer  arose  that 
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big  hotel,  the  "Fillmore  House,"  just  alongside  the  Bellevue. 

Mr.  Osmond  Tiffany  of  Baltimore,  writing  to  one  of  our 
newspapers  some  years  since,  speaks  of  the  Easton  farm 
house  on  the  Cliffs,  but  means  the  farm  house  conveyed 
across  lots  that  practically  became  the  Cliff  House.  In  it, 
long  before  his  election,  James  Buchanan  spent  some  time. 
Save  for  Mr.  Tiffany  this  would  be  lost  to  posterity.  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  and 
was  busy  among  other  things,  in  fitting  out  Navy  Yards  and 
Arsenals  in  the  South,  much  to  the  detriment  of  such  strong- 
holds as  old  Adams,  left  with  a  care  taker,  and  the  like! 
But  of  the  wild  excitement  preceding  Mr.  Buchanan's  elec- 
tion I  have  several  personal  memories!  Not  tame  ones, 
like  that  of  a  big  belli  mounted  on  a  cart  and  slowly  boom- 
ing through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  demanding  that 
you— I  mean  MEN  only— "Vote  for  Bell  and  Everett."  (He 
was  often  in  Newport,  Mr.  Brooks'  brother-in-law,  the  Ora- 
tor), but  hilarious  expeditions  to  the  Main  street  after 
dark,  with  our  queer  little  daily  governess,  Maria  Lewis, 
when  we  would  appropriate  one  of  those  nice  high  stone 
steps  that  stuck  out  into  the  sidewalks  at  the  Court  end  near 
Mrs.  Breese's  and  wait,  kicking  the  iron  railings,  until  a  torch 
light  procession  came  stumping  past.  Phew!  How  we  did 
choke!  Camp  bene  on  wads  of  tow,  most  likely.  Possibly 
then  more  imposing  than  now.  And  a  big  shed  was  put  up  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Bellevue  and  Catherine  streets.  I 
never  got  into  it,  but  I  did  wish  I  were  a  boy  and  could! 
This  was  "the  Wigwam"  and  also  called  "the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Hut."  Fremont,  the  ambitious,  was  one  of  the  candi- 
dates. That  Hut  remained  some  time  on  that  boggy  spot. 
There  were  "No  Nothings"  in  town  ever  since  1852,  but  1 
never  saw  any  of  them.  All  Newport  people  seemed  to 
know  a  great  deal.  Oh,  yes,  and  "Wide  Awakes"  came 
later,  as  was  proper. 

Almost  all  the  Presidential  elections  were  periods  of 
great  excitement  and  heart  burnings!  Party  factions  running 
high!  Pretty  much  everywhere  besides  in  Newport. 

Again  "four  years  later"  on  the  21st  of  February,  1861, 
we  saw  from  our  house  in  Arch  stree,  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Lincoln — six  feet  four  inches  tall — standing  upright  in  a 
barouche,  the  customary  parade  accompanying,  holding  a 
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bouquet  and  looking  very  gaunt  and  embarassed  over  the 
stove  pipe  hatted  heads  of  three  local  officials  seated  in  the 
same  conveyance. 

This  does  not  refer  to  Newport,  but  it  was  the  only 
time  that  I  ever  saw  that  great  Master  of  Fate.  A  man  across 
the  way,  in  the  upper  window  of  a  small  house  next  to  Dr. 
Skinner's  old  church  opposite  us,  foolishly  fired  a  pistol  in 
the  air.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  warned  he  would  be  mur- 
dered on  his  way  to  Washington.  He  quickly  turned  his 
head,  glanced  up  and  resumed  his  tranquil  attitude  so  far  as 
the  jarring  over  cobble-stones  permitted,  without  any  con- 
fusion or  excitement  whatever.  Not  so  the  others  in  the 
parade  and  on  the  sidewalks,  but  no  halt  was  made,  and  it 
all  trailed  out  of  sight  without  stopping. 

Five  years  after  this  we  were  in  Newport.     On  the  6th 
of  April,  1865,  my  pretty  little  sister,  a  child  of  fourteen, 
and  I  were  hurrying  along  Bellevue   avenue   opposite   the 
Ocean  House  to  our  usual  destination,  the  Sewing  Society 
for  the  Soldiers,  still  held  adjunct  to  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion on  certain  days  from  10  to  2  o'clock.  Ahead  of  us  strolled 
an  idle  young  man.  "That  man  looks  like  an  actor!"    "You 
are  always  thinking  of  the  stage,"  sneered  my  wise  little 
sister.    The  youth  turned  and  came  towards  us.    We  recog- 
nized him  at  once.    We  had  a  photograph — that  sad  to  say, 
in  two  weeks  was  to  be  exposed  to  view  in  Mr.  Williams' 
window  in  DeBlois  Block.     "John   Booth,"   we  whispered 
after  he  had  passed  us — but  probably  attracted  by  our  sur- 
prise the  lad — he  looked  about  twenty  but  was  twenty-four 
— with  cat-like  grace,  turned  and  re-passed  us.    This  he  did 
a  second  time  with  a  mischievous  look  at  my  sister.     Cer- 
tainly not  mannerly,  but  in  those  days  it  was  not  what  it 
would  be  now,  more  a  country  boy's  nonsense.     By  this  we 
were  opposite  Dr.  King's  house    (Muenchinger-King's)    and 
hastily  entered  the  gate.    In  the  library  sat  Mrs.  King  and 
some  of  her  daughters.  "Oh,  do  come   to  the  window."  I 
cried.  "John  Booth  the   actor  is  passing!"     And   we  girls 
crowded  to  look  out.    Young  Booth,  seeing  the  group  within 
as  he  passed  turned  his  head,  glanced  over  his  shoulder, 
showing  his  white  teeth,  threw  back  his  head,  gave  a  merry 
laugh  and  sauntered  on  toward  Catherine  street.    Ten  day* 
elapsed.    On  the  loth  of  April,  I  was  just  dressed  for  break- 
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fast.  The  Saturday  after  Good  Friday,  of  course  the  church 
bells  were  ringing. — No  tolling.  My  father,  his  face  white  as 
ashes,  opened  my  door,  "Professor  Coffin's  son  John  is  down 
stairs.  He  says  that  the  President  has  been  murdered.  I 
am  going  to  Thames  street."  How  I  got  there  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  remember  that,  in  my  jacket  and  hat,  I  was  running 
past  Mr.  Williams'  store  where  that  young  adventurer  had 
paused  as  we  passed  him.  Then  I  arrived  at  Mrs.  King's. 
No  one  in  that  house  knew  anything!  It  was  not  then  ten 
o'clock.  .Presently  a  Naval  officer  stalked  sullenly  past  the 
fence,  heading  toward  Catherine  street.  Someone  opened 
the  window.  Mrs.  King  called,  "Is  it  true — what  is  it?"  The 
officer  stopped  short,  raised  his  hand  "Edwin  Booth  shot 
Mr.  Lincoln  last  night  and  I  am  going  to  Washington  to 
see  him  hung."  My  theatrical  lore  came  in  well.     I  cried 

out  at  once,  "Edwin  Booth  never  did  it,  Captain ,  he  is 

a  loyal  man  and  acting  in  Boston.  I  know  it!"  "Edwin 
Booth  did  do  it,  and  I  am  going  to  see  him  hung!"  was  the 
reply.  Shortly  I  saw  my  father  and  some  other  gentlemen 
coming  up  the  MIL  I  ran  across  the  street.  They  stopped 
before  the  Club.  "Oh  papa,  Mr.  Lincoln?"  My  father  gath- 
ered me  in  his  arms.  "It  is  true.  He  died  at  half  past  nine 
this  morning.  John  Wilkes  Booth  did  it.  That  unhappy 
young  man  has  insane  blood  in  his  veins.  Mr.  Stockton 
turned  his  back  and  sobbed  aloud,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the 
fence  of  the  Club.  Others  were  dumb.  A  deaf  old  gentle- 
man, having  heard  nothing,  trotted  up,  "Powel,  I  must  sell 
my  horse,  he  is  too  frisky."  A  rust  colored  steed  fully  forty 
years  old.  The  photograph  mentioned  before,  by  request 
of  a  mutual  friend,  was  given  some  years  afterwards  to  the 
heart-broken  mother  of  John  Wilkes  Booth.  She  at  the 
time  of  his  crazy  crime  had  destroyed  all  vestiges  of  him. 
The  Booths  were  a  loyal  family.  Mourning  was  generally 
worn  for  three  months  all  over  the  North.  The  Memorial 
Service  held  in  Trinity,  black  draped,  as  was  the  town,  cus- 
tomary tolling  bells,  minute  guns. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  had  been  here  by  chance  for  a  few- 
hours.  He  was  registered  at  the  Aquidneek  House.  Wild 
rumors,  for  he  was  on  his  way  to  Washington,  that  he  came 
for  some  nefarious  purpose,  but  he  had  simply  missed  his 
travelling  connections.    Wretched  victim  of  Mrs.  Surratt. 
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On  future  dates  Trinity  held  Memorial  services  for 
Presidents  Garfield  and  MeKinley.  This  town  draped  in 
black  and  white,  half-masted  flags,  all  customary  honors 
and  heartfelt  expressions  of  deepest  regret!  Party  feelings 
vanished.     One  solid  nation  filled  with  sorrow. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  fall  of  1861.  "Kings  and 
Emperors."  The  Counte  de  Paris  later,  by  birthright,  the 
Orleanist  Bourbon  King  of  France;  his  brother,  the  Due  de 
Chartres  and  their  uncle,  Prince  de  Joinviile,  paused  here 
to  place  the  latter's  son,  young  Pierre  d'Orleans,  Due  de 
Peuthieore,  in  the  Naval  Academy.  Joinviile  was  well  re- 
membered here  since  1838.  His  fine  ship  and  delightful 
ball!  The  party  were  on  their  way  to  the  Front,  where  the 
two  brothers  volunteered  on  the  staff  of  General  McClellan. 
In  the  Counte  de  Paris'  book  on  the  Rebellion  he  mentions 
"the  brave  Warren"  that  so  many  of  us  knew. 

In  May,  1876,  Don  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  the 
Empress,  an  elderly  couple,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
opening  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  Now  he  was  not  a 
President,  but  he  was  so  very  democratic  an  Emperor  thai 
we  may  imagine  him  one.  Listen!  After  a  few  weeks  of 
travel  they  arrived  in  Newport,  I  forgot  where  they  stayed. 
In  the  '30-40ies  Hon.  Wm.  Hunter,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Birck- 
head,  and  the  two  brothers  Hunter  had  been  U.  S.  Ministers 
to  Brazil.  The  Hunter  children  and  little  Don  Pedro  happy 
playmates  together.  Remembering  this  Don  Pedro  went  to 
call,  by  himself,  on  foot  upon  Mrs.  Birckhead.  Seeing  a 
plainly  dressed  old  gentleman  with  a  white  umbrella  in  his 
hand  (for  sun  not  rain  shelter)  the  sleepy  maid  took  him 
for  a  book  agent  and  flatly  refused  to  awaken  Mrs.  Birck- 
head. After  long  argument  the  Emperor  discontentedly 
trotted  off  around  the  corner  into  Clarke  street.  Some  early 
rising  boys  espied  him  fumb!ing  with  the  handle  of  the  Ar- 
tillery Armory  door,  ran  off  across  the  Parade  to  tell  Tom 
Lawton  (dear  old  Tom)  that  there  was  an  Emperor  trying  to 
get  in  and  to  hurry.  Tom  did  hurry,  but  the  bird  had  flown. 
Mrs.  Birckhead  really  wept  over  her  disappointment,  but 
was  consoled  later  in  the  day  by  a  drive  that  she  and  her  old 
friend  took  together.  He  won  the  regard  of  all.  here  and 
elsewhere.  Fine  receptions  were  given  at  Mr.  Bedlow's  ami 
at  .Mr.  Bancroft's  where  perhaps  wishing  to  be  democratic, 
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he  ran  down  the  steps  and  bang  shut  the  door  of  the  landau 
that  the  Empress  had  just  entered,  giving  her  finger  a  ter- 
rible nip !  But  that  great  lady  rose  to  the  oceasion  and  in- 
sisted that  "it  was  nothing."  How  could  the  Brazilians  have 
dethroned  such  a  man? 

General  Grant  exchanged  courtesies  with  the  Newport 
authorities  on  his  arrival  on  a  Saturday  in  August,  1869. 
Mayor  Atkinson  and  a  committee  of  the  Council  conducted 
him  to  the  State  House,  where  he  received  very  many  of 
our  citizens.  A  large  and  brilliant  reception  was  held  on 
the  lawn  of  Governor  E.  D.  Morgan's  property  on  Narru- 
gansett  avenue.  How  my  sharp  slipper  heels  did  sink  into 
that  grass!  In  the  evening  a  delightful  public  "hop"  or 
reception  took  place  at  the  Ocean  House,  so  crowded  one 
could  hardly  move;  and  for  several  days  many  dinners  and 
balls  were  given  by  his  hosts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Morton, 
and  others. 

Mrs.  Grant,  who  was  also  here,  poor  lady,  had  to 
suffer  the  loss  of  her  trunks.  All  their  baggage  had  been 
sent  by  mistake  to  Newport,  New  Hampshire.  Colonel 
Horace  Porter  was  in  despair.  Yet  while  General  Grant, 
rather  short,  was  somewhat  lost  in  tall  Mr.  Morton's  linen 
shirts,  etc.  Mrs.  Grant  was  resplendent  in  Mrs.  Morton's 
French  frocks.  Of  course.  Mr.  L.  P.  Morton  in  time  became 
a  Vice  President  himself,  so  he  must  go  on  our  list. 

My  family  being  intimate  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton, 
we  were  frequently  invited  to  these  fetes,  and  one  morning 
a  hurried  message  got  my  sister,  later  Mrs.  Randolph,  and 
me  into  our  best  morning  frocks.  Mr;  Morton's  great  landau 
and  one  other  carriage  set  off  soon  after  for  Fort  Adams. 
Onlv  the  General,  Mrs.  Grant,  Colonel  Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morton  and  we  two  girls  were  the  party.  A  splendid  "pri- 
vate" review  took  place  on  the  glacis,  lots  of  light  battery 
^un  Tire,  all  sorts  of  marching  by  the  others-  we  took  leave 
of  the  Army  and  were  told  that  "luncheon  would  follow." 
It  did,  under  the  British  flag  on  board  Mr.  James  Ashbury's 
beautiful  yacht  that  we  had  reached  in  the  inner  harbor 
by  two  very  small  boats  from  the  Fort  landing.  I  sat  be- 
twecn  General  Grant  and  Colonel  Porter;  on  the  table 
were  some  bon-bons.  General  Grant  gave  me  one  with 
a    gilded    imitation    guinea,    George    III,    attached    to    it. 
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I  have  it  now.  The  General  talked  to  me  almost  without 
pause  all  the  time,  among  other  things  saying  that  he  hated 
the  sea  and  would  have  refused  to  come  on  hoard  had  he 
not  supposed  the  yacht  to  be  tied  up  at  a  wharf!  Certainly 
he  was  not  silent  while  I  sat  beside  him — very  amusing  and 
so  kind. 

Again  in  1874,  as  President,  Grant  came  into  Newport 
Harbor  on  the  City  of  Pekin,  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Mail 
Line,  the  largest  vessel  ever  afloat  save  the  Great  Eastern 
and  Noah's  cattle  boat.  The  steamer  had  just  made  her  trial 
trip  around  Sandy  Hook  Light,  and  came  here  for  exhibition. 
About  seven  thousand  excursionists  and  natives  went  on 
board.  Fine  free  banquets  and  the  like.  The  President  left 
on  Thursday.  The  Daily  News  of  the  27th  of  August,  1874. 
gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  Pekin,  and  it  may  be 
that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  General  "drove  himself 
away  from  Newport  behind  a  pair  of  fast  horses,  always  a 
delight  to  him."  There  is  also  mention  of  the  President 
passing  through  here  on  the  train  to  Bristol,  possibly  a  third 
visit.  On  one  of  these  visits  Vice  President  Colfax  accom- 
panied President  Grant  and  was  guest  of  Postmaster 
Thomas  Coggeshall  on  lower  Church  street,  a  lovely  old 
house.  He  came  twice,  because  the  second  time  he  cleverly 
said  to  an  old  gentleman,  "as  you  told  me  when  I  was  las  I 
here,  etc."  Now  that  was  a  feat  of  memory  amid  the  thous- 
ands that  he  had  encountered. 

General  Sheridan  told  my  father  that  Grant  did  not 
want  to  be  President.  He  said  that  he  would  rather  stay 
General,  but  he,  General  Sheridan,  and  two  other  very  high 
officers  of  the  Army  went  to  him  and  urged.  "See  here, 
you  must  be  President.  We've  got  to  straighten  out  the 
South  and  who  will  back  us  up  if  you  are  not  President?" 
And  very  unwillingly  he  consented.  General  Sheridan  add- 
ing, "Even  then  it  was  pretty  hard  to  finish  matters  off." 
Long  years  later  my  uncle,  Colonel  Powel,  and  I  were  in 
Thames  street.  Suddenly  a  flag  was  put  out  and  half- 
masted.  "Grant  is  dead!"  said  my  uncle  and  removed  his 
hat. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wetmore  gave  a  garden  party  for  Presi- 
dent Cleveland.  I  was  very  tired  and  fell  asleep  on  the  sofa, 
positively  refusing  to  get  up  and  dress.    I  had  forgotten  all 
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about  the  reason  for  the  affair — they  gave  so  many  delight- 
ful ones!  Back  came  my  mother.  I  was  still  asleep.  "Wake 
up!"  Her  eyes  were  shining.  "I  had  a  long  talk  with  Presi- 
dent Cleveland!"    That  man  of  men,  and  I  never  saw  him! 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Russell  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Fanny 
Russell  held  the  like  in  honor  of  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes. 
All  Newport,  of  course,  was  there.  The  President  was 
polite,  but  tired;  Mrs.  Hayes,  the  picture  of  a  gentlewoman, 
a  sober,  rich  dress,  her  beauty  and  dignity  unforge table. 

A  third  reception  took  place  at  Mr.  A.  A.  Low's  for 
President  Arthur,  and  there  we  saw  the  venerable  Mr. 
George  Bancroft  wa'lk  into,  not  'through,  fortunately,  a 
half-raised  piazza  window,  dealing  himself  a  shocking  crack 
on  his  forehead,  stagger,  and  walk  oil'  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Bystanders  gasping!  That  summer,  one  evening, 
just  at  dusk,  my  father,  much  out  of  health,  and  I  were 
being  driven  slowly  along  the  Avenue,  two  gentlemen  in  a 
Victoria  full  of  fishing  togs,  passed  us  and  raised  their  hats. 
"Quick!"  I  cried,  "your  hat  off."  The  President,  who  with 
Mr.  Columbus  C.  Baldwin,  was  returning  from  West  Island 
to  Chateau  Nougat  at  Narragansett  Avenue.  Imagine 
being  greeted  by  the  President — instead  of  recognizing  him 
instantly!     Horrors,  and  my  father  so  punctilious! 

President  Harrison  was  to  come  in  on  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Grant,  so  Captain  (and  Mrs.  Goodrich  invited  a 
concourse  of  friends  to  be  at  the  Torpedo  Station  at  11 
a.  m.  punctually.  Over  everyone  went  earlier.  Some  cause 
delayed  the  vessel  two  good  hours.  An  aqueous  salute  of 
torpedoes  having  been  arranged,  it  did  seem  somewhat  to 
my  experienced  self,  that  two  hours  of  ebbing  tide  might 
make  it  prudent  to  view  the  presidential  arrival  from  be- 
hind one  of  the  drawing-room  windows  rather  than  from 
the  head  of  the  pier.  Only  one  old  lady  was  in  the  parlor. 
Sure  enough  the  Grant,  beautifully  dressed,  rounded  the 
south  end  and  dropped  anchor  just  as  rattle-squish!  went 
the  first  of  the  twentyone-  tin  cans  on  a  muddy  gravelly 
bottom.  Oh!  I  cannot  describe  it,  those  ruined  frocks,  those 
spattered  faces!  Mud  everywhere!  However  very  soon  the 
President  and  officials  mounted  the  steps  of  the  command- 
ing officer's  quarters,  followed  by  all  the  party  and  the  pre- 
sentation went  off  rapidly,  Mrs.   Goodrich   never  faltering 
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in  a  single  name.  As  it  was  to  have  been  a  mid-morning 
reception  and  the  Grant's  slay  but  short,  no  luncheon  had 
been  provided,  and  very  properly.  It  grew  later  and  Inter. 
My  escape  was  made  through  the  kindness  of  the  Executive 
Officer,  who  offered  to  send  Mrs.  Lambert  Palmer  and  me 
in  some  gig  that  was  going  across  with  a  special  message. 
Off  we  slipped,  but  the  large  remainder  of  our  friends 
were  still  on  the  wharf  head  looking  rather  indignantly 
after  us. 

That  strong  American,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  came  at 
least  three  times  to  Newport.  First,  as  Colonel  of  the  Rough 
Riders;  again,  when  probably  President  of  their  nation,  to 
stand  sponsor  for  ex-Rough  Rider  Chandler's  little  son,  and 
on  a  third  occasion  to  lecture  at  t«he  War  College.  Whether 
she  came  with  her  husband  or  no,  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelr 
made  many  long  visits  as  Miss  Edith  Carow  to  her  cousins, 
the  Tyler  family  in  Bellevue  Court. 

The  first  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  ^sits  here  was  a  sad 
one,  in  the  summer  of  the  Spanish  Wo  v.  Young  Lieutenant 
Tiffam7  had  died  in  Boston,  a  victim  of  the  treacherous 
fever  that  decimated  not  only  the  Rough  Riders,  but  almost 
all  of  our  force  in  Cuba.  It  was  difficult  to  find  ten  of  his 
comrades  at  Montauk  sufficiently  strong  to  make  the  trip 
here  for  the  funeral  firing  party.  Trinity  was  crowded,  the 
adjacent  street  jammed.  My  uncle,  Colonel  Powel,  and  1 
were  in  the  old  Wickham  pew  on  the  south  aisle.  To  the 
two  pews  ahead,  across  from  us,  there  marched,  hats  on 
head,  muskets  in  hand,  and  in  their  shabby  khaki  uni- 
forms faded  all  sorts  of  hues,  this  guard  of  honor  from  his 
regiment,  headed  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  himself,  nervous, 
restless,  broad  but  short  in  build,  standing  beside  tall,  ema- 
ciated John  Jacob  Astor,  who  died  so  calmly  on  the  Titanic. 

Captain  Woodbury  Kane  and  the  others  rather  dropped 
in  their  seats,  they  looked  so  tired.  In  an  adjacent  pew 
were  two  other  officers  from  Montauk  in  war  stained  old 
blue  uniforms.  All  had  tanned  almost  black,  and  yet  were 
pale  with  traces  of  that  fever.  A  full  hour  waiting  for  the 
long  service.  No  wedding  had  ever  seen  greater  wealth  o( 
flowers,  yet  strangely  only  one  wreath  with  National  colors, 
the  others  purple  or  white.  Across  from  his  great-uncle 
Oliver  Perry's  tablet  was  a  bare  wall  seemingly  fit  hereafter 
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for  one  of  Mrs.  Tiffany's  father  and  son,  "Wise  in  Peace, 
Brave  in  War." 

The  muffled  drums,  tramping  feet,  and  a  dirge  from  the 
band  outside,  the  flag-covered  coffin  carried  out  after  the 
long  service,  the  procession  re-formed  to  follow  to  the  Bel- 
mont Circle  in  the  Island  Cemetery.  But  so  exhausted  were 
the  Rough  Riders,  they  could  walk  no  more.  With  much 
expostulation,  however,  they  were  forced  into  carnages 
and  so  proceeded  to  fire  the  last  volley  over  their  young 
comrade.  That  same  afternoon  the  Nourmahal  carried 
them  back  to  that  worst  of  ill-conducted  examples  of  un- 
preparedness,  Montauk. 

M.  E.  Powel. 
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.  Members  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society 


LIFE   MEMBERS 


Allen,  John  B. 
Allen,  William 
American     Jewish     Historical 

Society 
Auchincloss,  Mrs.  Hugh 
Batonyi,  Aureil 
Belmont,  August 
Belmont,  Perry 
Bergner,  Jonas 
Birckhead,  Mrs.  William 
Brown,  Mrs.  Harold 
Caswell,  William 
Connolly,  Thomas  B. 
d'Hauteville,  Mrs.   Grand 
Fearing,  Mrs.  Daniel  B. 
FitzSimons,  Mrs.  Paul 
Gammell,  Mrs.  Robert  Ives 
Gammell,  William 
Gerry,  Elbridge  T. 
Gibbs,  Mrs.  Theodore  K. 
Goelet,  Mrs.  Ogden 
Goelet,  Robert 
Grosvenor,  Miss  Rosa  A. 
Hunter,  Mrs.  William  R. 
James,  Arthur  Curtiss 
James,  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss 
Jamestown    Historical    Society 
Jennings,  Miss  Annie  B. 
King,  Mrs.  David 
Kling,  Charles  Potter 


Lorillard,   Louis   L. 
Marquand,  Allan 
Mason,  Miss  Ellen 
Mason,  Miss  Ida 
McLean,  Edward  B. 
McLean,  Mrs.  Edward  B. 
Moriarty,  George  A.,  Jr. 
Peck,  Frederick  S. 
Powel,  Thomas  Ives  Hare 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Thomas  0. 
Safe,  Mrs.  T.  Shaw 
Sherman,  Mrs.  William  Watts 
Smith,  Miss  Esther  Morton 
Swan,  James  A. 
Swan,  Mrs  James  A. 
T.i\iorr  Henry  R. 
Terry,   Roderick,   Jr. 
Tha/er,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Tilley.  Miss  Edith  May 
Tuckerman,  Alfred 
Tuciverman,  Mrs.    Alfred 
Van.  Alen,  James  Laurens 
Vanderbilt,   Mrs. 
Yernon;  Mrs.  J.  Peace 
Warren,  George  Henry 
Warren,  Mrs.  Whitney 
Webster,   Hamiton   Fish 
Wildey,  Mrs.Anna  Chesebrougli 


CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 


FitzSimons,  Paul 
FitzSimons,  Mrs.  Paul 


Terrv,  Roderick 
Vanderbilt,  William  H. 


SUSTAINING   MEMBERS 


Appleton,  Miss  Mary 
Bargcr,  Miss  Edna 
Bateman,  Clarence 
Birckhead,  Miss  Kate  DeC. 


Bliss.  Miss  Susan  D. 
Borden,  Jerome  C. 
Brown,  Mrs.  John  Nicholas 
Burke-Roche,   Mrs.   Frances 
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Clarke,   Miss  Elizabeth 
Codman,  Miss  Martha 
Corcoran,  Mrs.  G.  P.  E. 
Cortazzo,  Miss  Katherine 
deForest,  George  B. 
Drexel,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Duncan,  Mrs.  Stuart 
Dunn,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Ellis,  Miss  Helen 
Epplcy,  Marion 
Gillespie,  Lawrence  L. 
Gillespie,  Mrs.  Lawrence  L. 
Glyn,  Mrs.  William  E. 
Havemeyer,  Henry  0.,  Jr. 
Hayden,   Charles 
Hazard,  Miss  Caroline 
Hunt,  Mrs.  Livingston 
Hunter,  Miss  Anna  F. 
Jacobs,  Henry  Barton 
Knight,  Edward  Collings,  Jr. 
Lippitt,  Charles  Warren 
Morris,  Harrison  S. 


Morris,  Mrs.  Harrison  S. 
Norman,  Mrs.  Bradford 
Padelford,  Mrs.  Edward  M. 
Pierson,  J.  Fred 
Pitman,  T.  T. 
Pumpelly,  Raphael 
Redmond,  Henry 
Rives,  William 
Robinson,  Mrs.  C.  L.  F. 
Sheffield,  Mrs.  William  P. 
Sherman,  Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Sims,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Stevens,  Mrs.    Harriet 
Stevens,  Miss  Maud  L. 
Sturgis,  Frank  K. 
Tailer,  T.  Sufl'crn 
Terry,  Mrs.  Roderick 
Van  Alcn,  James  J. 
Weaver,  Miss  Sarah   C. 
Webster,  Mrs.  Hamilton   Fish 
Wright,  Mrs.  Walter  A. 


SUBSCRIBING  MEMBERS 

Bispham,  Mrs.  George  T.  McKean,  Miss  Nancy  B. 

Buckhout,  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Morrison,  Charles  E. 

Buckhout,  George  N.  Peckham,  Miss  Antoinette 
Cushman,  Mrs.  James  StewartRead,   George  II. 

Hazard,  Peyton  Storer,  Miss  Agnes 

Humphrey,  William  C.  Weaver,  Mrs.  John  G. 
Lawton,  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 


ANNUAL   MEMBERS 


/ibney,  John  R. 
Allan,  Katherine  H. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Crawford  C. 
Andrews,  Mrs.  Walter  S. 
Anthony,   Philip 
Austin,  Miss  Catherine 
Austin,  George  B. 
Baker,  Darius 
Baker,  Mrs.  Darius 
Baldwin,  Frederick  H. 
Kail,  Ahvyn,  Jr. 
Hates,  Lincoln 
iSeeckman,  R.  Livingston 


Bergman,  Isaac  B. 
Bokee,  Miss  Margaret 
Brackett,  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Brightman,  Miss   Eva   StC. 
Brightman,  William    E. 
Bristow,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Buffum,  William  P. 
Bull,  Mrs.    Charles    M. 
Bull,  Miss  Phoebe 
Burdick,  Edwin  S. 
Burgess,  John  W. 
Burlingham,  Hiram 
Cabell,  Walter  Coles 
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Cabell,  Mrs.  Walter  Coles 
Capron,  Harold  S. 
Carr,  Leander  K. 
Carr,  Miss  Pauline  T. 
Cerio,  Mrs.  George 
Chester,  Frank  Dyer 
Christopher,  Percy 
Cogge shall,  Charles   P. 
Coggcshall,  Henry 
Commerford,  Artliur  B. 
Covell,  William  W. 
Covell,  Mrs.  William  W. 
Cozzens,  J.  Powel 
Creighton,  Miss  G.  Rosalie 
Cudworth,  Frederic   B. 
Cudworth,  Mrs.  Frederic  B. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Dudley 
Downing,  George  Fay 
Downing,  Miss  Harriet  S. 
Downing,  Miss  Julia  T. 
Drury,  James  H. 
Duncan,  Stuart 
Dyer,   Herbert 
Easton,  Arthur  H. 
Easton,  Fred  W. 
Edgar,  Miss  Lucile  R. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  John 
Elliott  Mrs.  R.  Sherman 
Ellis,Miss  Lizzie  E. 
Ennis,  Mrs.  William 
Estes,  Nathan  A. 
Estes,  Mrs.  Nathan  A.  ' 
Farley,  Godfrey  P. 
Farley,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Ferry,  Mrs.  E.  Hay  ward 
Finlay,  Miss   Helen 
Finlcy,  E.  C. 
Forsyth,   Mrs.   J.   B. 
Franklin,  Miss  Ruth  B. 
Franklin,  Miss  Susan  B. 
Franklin,  William   B. 
Franklin,  Mrs.  William  B. 
French.  Miss  Loresta 
Gale,  Mrs.  Marie  J. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Charles  C. 
Garrettson,  Frederick  P. 
Cleaves,   Albert 
Graham,  Mrs.  Howard  S. 


Greene,  Fred  W. 
Greene,  John,  Jr. 
Haggin,  Mrs.  James  B. 
Hamrn,ctt,  Mrs.  William   II. 
Hammond,  Ogden  11. 
Hazard,  Thomas  G.,  Jr. 
Higbee,  Edward  W. 
Hill,  Mrs.  Walter  N. 
Hillhouse,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Hobbs,  Mrs.  1.  Goodwin 
Howard,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Hughes,  Stanley  C. 
Hull,  William  J. 
Hunter,  Miss  Augusta 
Ingalls,  Mrs.  John  J. 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Henry  Barton 
Jacoby,  Mrs.  Douglas 
Josephs,  Mrs.  Lyman  C. 
Judge,  Mrs.  Cyril  B. 
Kane,   Theodore 
King,  Frederic  R. 
King,  LeRoy 
King,  Mrs.  LeRoy 
Kochne,  Charles  II.,  Jr. 
LaFarge,  Mrs.  John 
Lc\Farge,  Miss    Margaret 
Landers,  Albert  C. 
Langley,  Walter  S. 
Lantz,  John  P. 
Lauterbach,  Mrs.  Amanda 
Lawson,   John   A. 
Lee,  William  II. 
Leland,  Arthur 
Libby,  Mrs.  William  T. 
Licber,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Lieber,  Miss   Mary 
Lonsdale,  Mrs.  Herman  L. 
Lorah.  James  R. 
Low,  William  G.,  Jr. 
Maeomber,  Isaac 
Maeomber,  Richard 
Marvin,  Miss  Elizabeth  B. 
Mayer,  Mrs.  Lloyd  M. 
Maver,  Lloyd  E.  M. 
McCormiek,  Michael   A. 
McLennan.  John  K. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  William  Rogers 
Murdock,  Joseph  B. 
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Naval  War  College 
Newton,  Simon 
Noble,  Mrs.  Harold  J. 
Norman,  Bradford 
Norman,  Reginald 
Norman,  Maxwell 
Noyes,  Mrs.  Boutelle 
Pearce,  Miss  Edith  T. 
Pearson,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Pearson,  Miss   Lillian 
Peekham,  Mrs.  Edward  S. 
Peekham,  Mrs.  Felix 
Perry,  Mars  den  J. 
Petterson,  Gustaf  L. 
Phillips,  Arthur    S. 
Phillips,  N.  Taylor 
Pomeroy,  Mrs.  S.  S.  W. 
Poller,  Mrs.    Charles   E. 
Potter,  Robert 
Powel,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Powell,  Mrs.  Frank 
Preston,  Howard  W. 
Redmond,  Miss  Lydia 
Heynal,  Mrs.  Eugene  S. 
Rhinclander,  Mrs.  Philip,  2nd 
Riehards,  Edgar 
Richardson,  Charles  F.  P. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  George 
Richmond,  Henry  1. 
Ridlon,  John 
Riggs,  Edward  O. 
Robinson,  Edwin  P. 
Robinson,Mrs.  Edwin  P. 
Rodgers,  Mrs.  John 
Russo,  Marco 
Sage,  Mrs.  George  E. 
Sanborn,  Alvah  H. 
Sanborn,  John  P. 
Sanborn,  Mrs.  John   P. 
Sanford,  A.  Chace 
Scabury,  John   C. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  Albert  K. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  R.  R.   H. 
Sherman,  Edward  A. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  Edward  A. 
Sherman,  William    A. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  William  A. 
Sherman,  William  S. 


Sherman,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Sladc,  Mrs.  Abbott  E. 
Slocum,  William  S. 
Smith,  Edward   Wanton 
Smith,  Miss  Elizabeth  R. 
Smith,  Miss  Helen  Fairchild 
Smith,  Mrs.  R.  Manson 
Spencer,  John  Thompson 
Spencer,  Mrs.  John  Thompson 
Sprague,  Mrs.  Frank  J. 
Stanhope,  Clarence 
Stanton,  Miss   Ressie 
Stanton,  William  IT. 
Stevens,  Miss  Abby 
Stevens,  Miss  Austin 
Stevens,  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Stevens,  Joseph   G.,  2nd 
Stevens,  Miss  Katherine   M. 
Stevenson,  Arthur  W. 
Stewart,  Anthony 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Joseph  F. 
Sullivan,  John  R. 
Sullivan,Michael    H. 
Taber,  Miss  Isabella  C. 
Tanner,  Benjamin  F. 
Tatgenhorst,   George  W. 
Taylor,  Grant  P. 
Taylor,  John  M. 
Thomas,  Miss  Harriet 
Thompson,  Frank  E. 
Titus,  Mrs.  Harry  A. 
Turner,  Mrs.  Andrew  J. 
Underwood,   Mrs.    William    J. 
Van  Reuren,  Mrs.  Michael  M. 
Vanderbilt,  Reginald   C. 
Varnum,  Miss  Amy 
Vernon,  Miss    Annie 
Vernon,Miss  Elizabeth  H. 
Walsh,  John  K. 
Walsh,  William  J. 
Walters.  Mrs.  Henry 
Ward,   Miss   A.  Louise 
Warren,  Miss  Emily  Rraem 
Warren.  George   Henry  J. 
Watts,  John  S. 
Wetherell,  John  H. 
Wharton,  Mrs.    Henry 
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Wharton,  Joseph  S.  L. 
White,  Eli  as   Henley 
White,  Mrs.   Elias   Henley 
Whitehouse,  J.  Norman   deR. 
Whitman,  Charles  S. 


Wilks,  Miss  Nina 
Willard,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Williams,  Miss  Sarah 
Wing,  William  A. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 


Andrews,  Mrs.  William,  Jr. 
Atkinson,  Mrs.  Mary 
Balis,  Clarence  Wanton 
Belknap,  Mrs.  Reginald  R. 
Bigelow,  Francis   H. 
Bosworth,  Miss  Rebecca  T. 
Braman,  Mrs.  Packer 
Branston,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Brownell,  Miss  Ella 
BrownelJ,  Miss    Nancy 
Buffum,  Mrs.  William  P. 
Burlingham,  Edward   J. 
Burlingham,  Mrs.   Thomas 
Casey,    Miss    Catherine 
Casey,  Miss    Sophie    P. 
Chinn,  Miss  Bertha 
Clarke,    Miss    Lena    H. 
Congdon,  Mrs.  Henry  B. 
du  Pais,  John 

Fletcher,   Miss  Eleanor  B. 
Fowler,  Miss  A.  Sybil 
Franklin,  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Goffe,  Mrs.  Walter 
Hayes,  Robert  S. 
Hayes,  Mrs.  Robert  S. 
Hazard,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Howard,  Mrs.  William  R. 
Kalkman,  Henry  A. 


Kalkman,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Newton,  Henry 
Newton,  Mrs.  Henry 
Nichols,  Miss   Matilda 
Parrish,  Miss  Margaret 
Parrish,  Miss  Mary 
Peckham,  Mrs.  Frank  L. 
Peckham,  Mrs.  Thomas  P. 
Perry,  Howard    B. 
Perry,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Perry,  Thomas    Sergeant 
Robinson,  Charles  E. 
Rogers,   Mrs.   Elisha 
Shepley,    George    L. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Nathan  B. 
Staton,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Swan,  Frank  Malbone 
Swinburne,  Henry  II. 
Taylor,  Miss  Ann 
Tetlow,  Mrs.  Albert 
Thurston,  Mrs.  George  W. 
Underwood,  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Waring,  Miss  E.  B. 
Whitehead,   John    M. 
Wilks,  Harry 
Wilks,  Mrs.  Harry 

Total  Membership  410. 


Contributing  Members  pay  $25  annually. 

Sustaining    Members    pay    .^10  annually. 

Subscribing    Members    pay    $5  annually. 

Annual       Members       pay       $2  annually. 

Associate     Members     pay     $1  annually. 
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By-Laws  of  the  Society 


NAME 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this 
Society  is  "The  Newport  His- 
torical   Society." 

OBJECT 

Sec.  2.  The  object  of  this  So- 
ciety is  to  discover,  procure  and 
preserve  whatever  may  relate 
to  general  history,  especially  to 
civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  the  Unitea 
States,  the  State  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, l,  m/bre  particularly  of 
the  City  and  County  of  New- 
port. 

membership 

Sec.  3.  The  Society  shall 
consist  of  annual,  life,  sustain- 
ing, associate  and  honorary 
members.  Annual,  sustaining, 
associate  and  life  members 
may  be  elected  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Society  or  Directors. 
Honorary  members  can  be 
elected  only  by  the  Society. 
Any  individual  on  payment  at 
one  time,  of  fifty  dollars,  may 
be  elected  a  life  member,  and 
shall  thereafter  be  exempt 
from  all  assessments  or  annual 
tax.  Such  other  persons  as 
may  have  rendered  service 
may  be  elected  life  members, 
and  be  exempt  from  all  as- 
sessments or   tax. 

OFFICERS 

Sec.  4.  The  officers  of  the 
Society  shall  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting   (or  at  an  ad- 


journment thereof),  and  shall 
hold  their  respective  offices  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  succes- 
sors are  chosen,  and  shall  be 

A  President,  a  First  Vice 
President,  a  Second  Vice  Pres- 
ident, a  Third  Vice  President, 
a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Sec- 
retary,  a  Librarian,  a  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  a  Curator 
of  Coins  and  Medals,  and  a 
Hoard  of  Directors,  consisting 
of  the  above  officers  and  twelve 
others  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting,  four  for 
three  years,  four  for  two  years, 
and  four  shall  be  elected 
«each  year  thereafter. 

Sec.  5.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  last  Tuesday  in  May  in  each 
year,  at  which  meeting  a  reporr 
shall  be  presented  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  behalf  of  the  Hoard  oi 
Directors,  of  all  business  which 
they  have  transacted  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  additional 
reports  in  full  shall  be  present- 
ed by  the  Treasrer,  Librarian, 
and  Curator  of  Medals  and 
Coins.  The  Society  shall  hold 
regular  meetings  on  the  thiro 
Monday  in  August,  November 
and  February,  for  literary  ex- 
ercises, the  election  of  new 
members,  and  such  other  busi- 
ness as  mav  be  brought  before 
it.  Special  meetings  may  be 
called  at  any  time  when  deem- 
ed necessary  by  the  President. 
or  at  the  request  of  three  mem- 
bers of   the  Society. 
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BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS 

Sec.  6.  The  government  of 
the  Society  shall  he  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Directors,  who 
shall  have  custody  of  all  build- 
ings, funds,  securities  and  col- 
lections belonging  to  the  Soci- 
ety; shall  fix  salaries  and  have 
the  general  control  and  regu- 
lation of  the  affairs  of  the  Soci- 
ety in  the  intervals  between  the 
annual  meetings.  They  may 
elect  annual  and  life  members 
(but  not  Honorary).  They  shall 
provide  for  regular  literary  and 
other  exercises:  and  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for 
promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Society.  They  shall  authorize 
'the  disbursement  and  expendi- 
tures of  money  in  the  Treasury, 
and  make  such  investments  as 
may  be  ordered  by  these  By- 
laws, and  by  the  Society.  They 
shall  hold  regular  meetings  at 
least  once  in  two  months.  Spe- 
cial meetings  may  be  called, 
when  deemed  necessary,  by  the 
President.  They  shall  organ- 
ize as  soon  after  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  as  possi- 
be,  and  appoint  the  following 
committees:  a  Committee  on 
Finance;  a  Committee  on  the 
Library  and  Museum;  a  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings  and 
Grounds;  a  Committee  on  Lit- 
erary Exercises;  a  Committee 
on  Publications;  a  Nominating 
Committee;  a  Committee  on 
Increase  of  Membership;  an 
Auditing   Committee. 

The  President  of  the  Society 
shall  i>ct  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  the  Becording  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society  shall  act 
as  Clerk.  They  may  make  such 
rules  and  regula lions  for  their 


own  government,  and  for  the 
Society's  Library  and  Museum 
as  may  be  necessary,  not  incon- 
sistent with  these  by-laws.  Five 
members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  busi- 
ness. 

Sec.  7.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing the  Society  shall  assess  a 
tax  upon  each  sustaining  mem- 
ber of  ten  dollars,  upon  eac!i 
annual  member  of  two  dollars, 
and  upon  each  associate  mem- 
ber of  one  dollar,  which  la  Her 
class  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Society  except 
that  of  voting. 

PERMANENT  FUND 

Sec.  8.  All  money  received  on 
account  of  'life  members  shall 
be  invested  and  placed  to  the' 
credit  of  the  Permanent  Fund. 
Other  sums  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  added  to  this  fund,  the 
interest  only  of  which  can  be 
used  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Society. 

QUORUM 

Sec.  9.  At  all  meetings  of  the 
Society  five  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction   of   business. 

PRESIDENT 

Sec.  10.  The  President,  or  in 
his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents,  (or  in  their  absence 
a  chairman  pro  tempore)  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  have  a  cast- 
ing vote.  He  shall  preserve  or- 
der, subject  to  an  appeal,  and 
txt  the  annual  meeting  shall 
present  a  brief  address  relative 
to  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Society   or   suggestions    for   its 


we 


are. 
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TREASURER 

Sec.  11.  The  Treasurer  shall 
receive  the  annual  tax  and 
other  income  of  the  Society.  He 
shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  its 
funds  and  securities,  and  shall 
pay  all  the  bills  against  the  So- 
ciety when  properly  approved. 
He  shall  keep  a  true  account  of 
his  receipts  and  payments,  and 
present  a  report,  in  conjunction 
with  the  finance  committee,  at 
each  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  shall  present  a  de- 
tailed report  for  the  year  in 
writing. 

RECORDING    SECRETARY 

Sec.  12.  The  Recording  Sec- 
retary shall  have  charge  of  the 
seal,  charter,  by-laws  and  re- 
cords of  the  Society,  and  act  as 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  shall  keep  a  fair 
and  accurate  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  all  meetings.  He 
shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  give  notice  of  the 
time  of  all  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety and  Board  of  Directors, 
and  shall  prepare  a  list  of  such 
business  as  is  brought  to  his 
attention  before  each  meeting 
of  the  Directors. 

-  corresponding  secretary 

Sec.  13.  The  Corresponding 
Secretary  shal  promptly  fill  out 
and  send  to  all  members  elect- 
ed notices  of  their  election,  and 
shall  conduct  for  the  Society 
such  correspondence  as  may 
be  required  of  him  by  the  Pres- 


ident,  Recording   Secretary   or 
Librarian. 

librarian 

Sec.  14.  The  Librarian  shall 
have  the  charge  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  Library  and  the 
collections  of  the  Society,  anC 
the  care  and  arrangement  or 
the  books,  manuscripts  and 
other  articles  belonging  to  the 
Society.  He  shall  expend  in  the 
purchase  of  books  and  other 
articles  and  for  their  safe- 
keeping and  preservation,  at 
the  direction  of  the  Library 
Committee,such  sums  of  money 
as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be 
appropriated  for  that  purpose. 
He  shall  present  a  report  at 
each  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  a  general  report  of  the 
Society. 

Sec.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  committee  to  report 
through  its  chairmen  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  Treasurer  shall  be 
ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Librarian 
of  the  Library  Committee,  and 
the  President  of  the  Committee 
on  Literary  Exercises. 

ALTERATION     OF     THESE     BY-LAWS 

Sec.  16.  No  alterations  in 
these  by-laws  shall  be  made  un- 
less such  changes  shall  have 
been  proposed  in  writing,  at  a 
previous  meeting. 

Sec.  17.  These  by-laws  shall 
take  effect  immediately,  and  all 
former  by-laws  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 
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BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Newport    Historical    Society 

Number  Forty-six  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  October,  1923 


The  Romance  of  the  Two  Hannahs 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Society  August  20,  1923 

By 
ANNA  WHARTON  MORRIS 


Romantic  fiction  is  delightful  to  write,  and  always  de- 
lightful to  read.  But  such  products  of  the  imagination 
grow  pale  and  even  tedious,  once  we  become  interested  in 
the  stories  of  real  life. 

Surely,  no  place  could  offer  a  more  alluring  background 
for  stories,  than  Newport.  And  the  Newport  we  must  step 
into,  is  the  busy  harbor-town  of  pre-Revolution  days;  full  of 
travellers,  officers,  merchants,  and  sober  Quaker  families;  a 
Newport  where  Trinity  Church  was  but  just  completed, 
and  a  Newport  from  which  a  ferry  started  at  Easton's  Point 
to  take  passengers  to  Jamestown. 

It  is  pleasant  to  imagine  the  romances  which  must  have 
occurred  within  the  comfortable  grey  houses  of  this  old 
town.  It  is  better  still  to  know  of  some  that  actually  did 
occur,  and  best  of  all  when  the  actors  were  of  one's  own 
blood. 

I  myself  am  happy  in  knowing  that  both  the  grand- 
mothers of  my  father  figured  in  the  Quaker  life  here,  during 
the  days  when  our  nation  was  being  formed.  These  grand- 
mothers bore  the  i>ood  old  Newport  names  of  Redwood  and 
Rodman,  in  both  cases  preceded  by  the  name  of  Hannah. 
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I  love  to  picture  our  Quaker  Hannahs  as  little  girls, 
playing  in  the  shaded,  sloping  streets  of  Newport; — never 
dreaming  that  both  of  them  would  marry  Philadelphia  men, 
and  that  the  son  of.  one  would  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
other.    But  in  such  ways  does  real  life  weave  its  romance ! 

Hannah  Redwood  was  five  years  the  senior.  She  Wtfa 
born  in  Newport  in  1759.  Her  father  was  William  Red- 
wood, son  of  old  Abraham  Redwood,  (who  came  from  Bris- 
tol, England),  by  his  second  marriage.  A  son  of  the  first  mar- 
riage, named  Abraham,  who  married1  Martha  Coggeshall  of 
Newport,  was  the  founder  of  the  Redwood  Library. 

Abraham  Redwood  gave  to  Bishop  Berkeley's  literary 
society,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  with 
which  to  purchase  standard  books  in  London.  He  proposed 
that  a  suitable  building  be  erected1,  and  a  company  inaugu- 
rated. This  was  done,  and  he  was  the  president  until  his 
death. 

The  Newport  Herald  of  March  13th,  1788,  said:  "Last 
Saturday  morning  died  the  Hon.  Abraham  Redwood,  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  blessed  with  an  ample  fortune 
and  a  liberal  spirit  which  prompted  him  to  encourage  useful 
learning,  and  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  mankind.  He 
founded  the  Library  in  this  town,"  etc. 

The  Redwoods  as  a  family  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  amiability. 

William  Redwood,  Hannah's  father,  was,  (as  I  already 
stated)  a  half-brother  of  the  Library  founder.  William 
married  Hannah  Holmes,  a  great-granddaughter  of  John 
Rodman,  which  makes  our  two  heroines  third  cousins. 
Hannah  Holmes's  father  had  built  a  house  on  the  north 
side  of  Bridge  St.,  above  Third,  and  I  believe  this  to  be 
where  she  lived  with  her  husband  William  Redwood.  The 
house  is  still  standing,  but  in  poor  condition  and  occupied 
by  negroes. 

In  1772,  when  Hannah  Redwood  was  but  thirteen  years 
of  age  and  her  sister  Sarah  seventeen  years,  their  father 
moved  to  Philadelphia.  By  this  removal  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  family  of  Joshua  Fisher,  an  influential 
citizen  of  that  place.  He  headed  a  large  mercantile  business, 
under  the  firm  name  of  "Joshua  Fisher  &  Sons".     Theso 


sons  are  important  to  us,  as  three  ot  them  lormed  ties  ot 
sentiment  with  our  Hannahs. 

The  first  tie  was  through  Hannah  Redwood's  sister 
Sarah.  Sarah  Redwood  married  Miers  Fisher  in  1755.  He 
was  a  studious  lawyer,  who  became  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly, a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  and  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania.  He  and 
his  wife  lived  in  Philadelphia,  and  they  had  a  family  of 
sixteen  children. 

Meantime,  his  brother  Jabez  Maud  Fisher  and  her 
sister  Hannah  Redwood  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  and 
entered  into  an  engagement  of  marriage.  Joshua  Fisher  & 
Sons  were  constantly  sending  representatives  to  England, 
to  transact  their  business  through  the  mother  country,  and 
it  was  such  an  errand  which  parted  Hannah  and  her  fiance. 
While  Jabez  Maud  was  away  on  one  of  these  business  jour- 
neys, he  wrote  to  Hannah  Redwood  from  London. 

"I  lately  writ  thee  by  a  Confidential  hand, 
which  I  hope  thou  will  receive  safe,  &  wisli  to  im- 
press the  contents  of  that  Letter  by  a  repetition  of 
a  Remark,  that  as  nobody  will  know  who  Maria  is, 
or  who  Lysander,  I  think  thou  mays't  be  induced 
to  favour  me  now  and  then  with  an  Epistle — &  as 
my  distance  from  thee,  and  my  long  Separation 
demand  some  sort  of  Satisfaction  and  Comfort  I 
hope  thou  will  be  disposed  to  gratify  me — for  be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  Maria,  nothing  will  ever  afford 
me  equal  Pleasure — while  absent — &  1  look  for- 
ward with  all  a  Lover's  Impatience  &.  anxiety  to 
that  Period,  when  a  Cessation  of  our  trouble  shall 
lead  me  back  to  my  native  Country — &  among  the 
many  Occasions  of  joy  such  an  Event  will  afford — 
will  be  that  greatest  one,  of  finding  mv  lovely 
Maria  in  health  &  Spirits  with  the  ReeolTection  of 
her  ever  affectionate  &  most  Constant  Lvsander." 

"Unwilling  that  any  opportunity  should  slin 
without  affording  thee  a  testimony  of  mv  regard, 
I  cannot  be  silent  tho'  the  Contents  of  this  Letter 
mav  be  small  vet  it  mav  inform  thee  that  I  Yes- 
terday wrote  thee  more  fully  to  £jo  per  Capt.  Os- 
borne, but  as  he  will  not  sail  for  several  Davs, 
&  this  Letter  most  probably  will  <?et  to  hand  before 
the  other,  thou  may  now  learn  that  T  am  still  in 
the  land  of  the  Living  and  in  good  health — 1  set  off 
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tomorrow  for  my  Northern  Rout  but  cannot  inform 
thee  how  long  I  shall  be  gone.  Opportunities  will 
not  frequently  offer  while  I  am  on  the  Journey 
to  write  thee — Be  assured  however  my  Dear  Han- 
nah that  thou  are  never  absent  from  my  thoughts, 
and  that  if  any  Conveyance  should  present  itself  I 
shall  not  omit  informing  thee  that  I  am  with  the 
most  Sincere  attachment 

Thy  Constant 
Jabez  Maud  Fisher." 

One  more  letter  from  London,  in  December  1775,  ends 
thus. 

"It  would  have  given  me  the  highest  pleasure 
to  have  received  a  few  lines  from  thee,  I  own  I 
had  some  little  expectation  of  it  but  for  the  diffi- 
culties &  embarassments  of  an  intercourse  between 
us,  however  should  a  safe  convenient  opportunity 
.  offer,  thy  obliging  me  would  be  the  highest  Gratifi- 
cation— 

I  want  words  to  express  the  pains  I  feel  for  the 
Calamities  of  my  Country,  that  a  contest  so  unnat- 
ural should  continue  only  to  the  Destruction  of 
both  Parties — is  a  Reflection  so  truly  lamentable 
as  takes  from  me  the  whole  pleasure  I  receive  from 
my  visit  here — 

Under  present  circumstances  thou  will  readily 
excuse  my  not  enlarging — however  be  assured  of 
my  greatest  Esteem,  &  that  time  or  absence  will 
not  obliterate  the  Regard  of  thy  affectionate 

J.  M.  F." 

When  Jabez  Maud  Fisher  finally  returned  to  New 
York,  under  convoy,  the  war  had  produced  insuperable 
difficulties  to  his  landing.  Philadelphia  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  party,  while  New  York  was  held  by  the  Brit- 
ish; therefore,  though  in  New  Yrork  harbor,  so  close  to  his 
Hannah  and  his  family,  he  was  obliged  to  sail  back  to 
England.  And  in  that  country  in  1779,  the  poor  young  fellow 
died,  far  from  all  those  he  loved. 

I  have  copied  a  letter  written  by  Hannah  Redwood 
herself,  four  years  later,  while  she  was  making  a  visit  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  It  was  addressed  to  her  sister  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Mrs.  Miers  Fisher.  I  will  read  only  the  beginning. 
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"My  dear  Sister: 

I  have  been  for  some  time  considering  wheth- 
er I  would  write  again  to  thee  or  not,  as  it  is  but  a 
few  days  since  I  wrote  an  unreasonable  long  letter, 
I  thought  I  might  be  this  time  readily  excused,  but 
upon  mature  deliberation,  and  at  the  same  time 
considering  the  golden  rule  of  doing  unto  others 
as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you,'  I  concluded 
it  was  best  to  write,  and  now  I  have  determined 
I  have  scarcely  any  thing  worth  communicating, 
unless  I  acquaint  thee  with  my  disappointment  in 
not  going  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Newport,  the 
difficulty  was  owing  to  Dr.  Mann's  illness,  he  was 
entirely  unfit  to  travel  at  the  time,  and  I  objected 
to  going  with  a  young  man  unless  there  were  other 
women  in  company,  and  so  was  disappointed  of 
my  jaunt,  a  certain  Young  Gentleman  in  this  town 
behaved  very  ungenteel  upon  the  occasion;  I 
should  have,  gone  with  cousin  Elery,  but  unfortun- 
ately their  Coachman  left  them  a  few  wTeeks  ago, 
and  they  were  under  a  necessity  of  going  in  a 
Chaise,  a  circumstance  not  altogether  pleasing; 
they  are  very  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Coachman  from  Philadelphia.  I  wish  you  would 
make  all  possible  expedition  as  we  have  a  number 
of  jaunts  in  agitation,  which  cannot  be  put  in  exe- 
cution till  his  Lordship  arrives. 

Cousin  Elery  intends  bringing  Abraham  and 
Patty  with  her  from  Newport  to  spend  two  weeks 
at  Menden,  I  intend  doing  myself  the  pleasure  of 
spending  that  fortnight  with  them,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  country  places  I  ever  saw,  the  air 
fine  and  healthy,  just  warm  enough  to  be  agree- 
able, compared  to  Newport  it  is  very  warm,  for  I 
must  confess  that  during  my  stay  there  I  was  al- 
most frozen,  the  evenings  in  particular  are  really 
disagreeable,  it  is  so  cold  that  you  cannot  walk 
with  any  pleasure." 

We  may  judge  that  Hannah  Redwood  was  a  sprightly 
girl,  who  did  not  lack  for  attention.  But  she  seems  not  to 
have  again  contemplated  matrimony  until  four  years  after 
her  lover's  death,  when  she  wrote  that  she  was  considering 
whether  she  should  accept  the  proposals  "of  that  estimable 
gentleman,  Charles  Wharton". 

Now,  Charles     Wharton  was  a     prominent     Philadel- 


phian,  whose  family  had  come  over  from  England  in  1682. 
Although  he  had  been  alread}r  twice  married,  Hannah  de- 
cided in  favor  of  his  suit.  A  curious  incident  linked  this 
union  with  her  previous  matrimonial  engagement.  When 
her  family  were  preparing  for  her  wedding  with  Jabez 
Maud  Fisher,  her  father  William  Redwood  sent  to  Canton 
for  a  set  of  china  for  her,  each  piece  being  marked  with 
her  monogram.  The  china  came,  but  as  Hannah  did  not 
value  it  after  her  fiance's  death,  she  allowed  her  father 
to  part  with  it;  and  the  purchaser  was  Charles  Wharton, 
then  about  to  marry  a  lady  who  bore  the  initials,  H.  R. — 
Four  years  later,  when  Hannah  Redwood  was  engaged  to 
Charles,  she  said  to  him,  "Now,  Charles,  I  suppose  I  shall 
get  my  set  of  china."  He  replied,  "I  am  very  sorry  to  say  it  is 
not  in  my  possession,  as  I  gave  it  and  everything  else  which 
belonged  to  my  former  wife  to  her  family."  Finding  that 
Hannah  Redwood  was  greatly  disappointed,  Charles  in- 
formed his  former  wife's  family  of  her  feeling,  and  they 
restored  it  to  its  original  owner. 

Charles  Wharton  had  been  born  with  red  hair,  and  as 
his  parents  particularly  disliked  the  color,  they  made  the 
poor  child  begin  wearing  wigs  when  only  four  or  five 
years  of  age.  In  old  age,  whenever  he  heard  of  the  birth  of 
one  of  his  grandchildren,  his  first  question  was,  "Has  it  red 
hair?"  He  became  very  dandified  about  his  wigs,  having 
them  made  with  several  rows  of  curls  behind,  and  imported 
from  England.  Every  evening,  the  barber  broght  two  of 
them  freshly  powdered,  and  took  two  others  off  to  powder 
for  the  next  day. 

Charles  Wharton  and  Hannah  Redwood  his  wife,  had 
six  children,  but  poor  Hannah  died  of  consumption,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-seven.  Their  son  William  thus 
being  motherless,  grew  to  depend  greatly  upon  the  pious 
and  helpful  friendship  of  a  leading  Quakeress  in  the 
Philadelphia  Meeting.  This  guide  of  his  youth  was  our 
other  Newport  Hannah,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  her 
friendship  which  influenced  him  to  put  on  a  plain  coat 
when  quite  a  youth,  and  to  become  more  Quakerlv  in  be- 
haviour, while  his  brother  and  sisters  became  more 
world  ly. 


And  now,  in  order  to  discover  how  Hannah  Rodman 
of  Newport  had  come  to  be  a  beneficent  influence  in  Phil- 
adelphia, we  must  turn  back  and  follow  her  career  up  to 
this  point. 

Her  father  was  Thomas  Rodman,  who  was  lost  at  sea, 
while  returning  on  his  own  ship  from  Honduras.  His  great- 
grandfather, John  Rodman,  had  been  the  progenitor  of  the 
Newport  Rodmans,  and  was  (as  already  stated)  also  an 
ancestor  of  Hannah  Redwood.  A  passage  in  Rutty's  History 
of  the  Quakers  in  Ireland,  page  366,  is  apparently  our  first 
knowledge  of  John.  It  says,  "In  the  year  1655,  for  wearing 
his  hat  on  in  the  Assizes  in  New  Ross,  was  John  Rodman 
committed  to  Gaol  by  Judge  Louder,  kept  a  prisoner  three 
months,  and  then  banished  that  country".  This  record  in- 
terests me  especially,  as  proving  that  at  least  two  of  my  an- 
cestors had  the  experience  of  being  in  prison.  The  other  was 
Samuel  R.  Fisher,who  will  figure  in  this  paper  as  the  hus- 
band of  Hannah  Rodman.  He  spent  a  year  in  confinement, 
during  the  Revolution,  when  many  peaceful  Quakers  suf- 
fered. 

The  sentence  of  banishment  which  followed  the  impris- 
onment of  old  John  Rodman,  probably  explains  why  he 
settled  in  Rarbadoes,  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 

His  son  Thomas  came  from  Barbadoes  to  Newport,  in 
1675,  in  a  yacht  on  which  John  Bryer  was  master.  Thomas 
Rodman  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  acted  as  clerk  of  the  Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Rhode  Island.  The  first  Friends  Meeting  of 
•Newport  was  held  in  the  house  of  Daniel  Gould,  whose 
daughter  married  Captain  Bryer,  who  had  brought  Rod- 
man's ship  to  Newport;  and  Bryer  himself  joined  the 
Quakers 

This  first  Thomas  Rodman  lived  in  a  house  which 
stood  on  Thames  St.  nearly  opposite  Washington  Square, 
where  Sherman's  dry  goods  store  later  transacted  its  busi- 
ness. "The  Genealogy  of  the  Rodman  Family"  states  on 
page  10,  that  "Thomas  Rodman  built  a  house  at  the  corner 
of  Thomas  and  Ann  (now  Touro)  streets,  which  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Bridge  St."— It  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  name    Thomas  St.    gradually    softened    into 


Thames  St.,  which  name  it  now  bears.  This  house  was  af- 
terwards the  residence  of  Dr.  Clarke  Rodman,  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  Dr.  Isaac  Senter,  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Case,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction." 

•  Thomas  Rodman  was  an  eminent  physician  and  sur- 
geon. He  and  his  third  wife  had  six  children,  the  one  named 
Samuel  marrying  Mary  Willett.  They  are  both  buried 
in  the  Clifton  burying  ground,  on  Golden  Hill  St.,  Newport. 
Thomas  himself,  who  died  in  1727,  is  also  buried  there,  as  is 
Capt.  Bryer,  who  sailed  the  ship  which  brought  him  over 
here. 

The  son  of  Samuel  Rodman,  by  name  Thomas  again, 
married  Mary  Borden,  and  they  had  eight  children,  in- 
cluding our  Hannah  Rodman,  who  was  born  April  20th, 
1764.  Three  of  these  children  married  three  of  the 
Rotches,  and  one  a  Hazard.  Thomas  Rodman  was  lost  at 
sea,  in  a  vessel  of  which  he  was  captain  and  part  owner,  at 
the  age  of  forty-two.  This  loss  left  to  his  wife  Mary  the 
difficult  task  of  bringing  up  eight  children  alone,  and 
without  very  much  means.  Her  daughters  are  said  to  have 
been  beautiful  girls,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  she  was  afraid  to  keep  them  in  Newport,  then 
a  Garrison  town,  for  fear  they  might  marry  British  officers. 
So  she  broke  up  her  home,  and  went  to  live  in  Smithfield  in 
1775.  This  must  have  been  quite  a  hardship  to  them,  as  il 
deprived  them  of  the  opportunity  to  study  with  their 
friends.  It  is  said  that  all  the  schooling  the  girls  obtained, 
was  given  them  by  their  brother,  Samuel  Rodman. 

My  grandmother  wrote  down  a  curious  story  of  her 
mother  Hannah  Rodman,  during  their  Smithfield  life. 

"Whilst  H.  R.  was  at  Smithfield  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  it  happened  that  he  was  killing  off 
some  goats,  which  he  had  purchased  to  browse 
some  rough  ground,  to  clear  it  of  brush,  briars, 
&  that  being  now  accomplished  lie  had  no  further 
use  for  them.  My  mother,  when  only  eleven  years 
of  age,  heard  them  speak  of  killing  these  goats  and 
a  strange  desire  entered  her  mind  to  see  one  of 
them  killed.  She  accordingly  placed  herself  in  a 
room  not  in  use,  &  secretly  witnessed  the  operation. 
She  was  so  amazed  and  horrified  that  she  resolved 
never  to  eat    any  more  meat,    but  did  not  tell    her 
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mother  or  anyone  about  it.  As  they  always  had  veg- 
etables, puddings,  etc.  she  refused  the  meat  without 
being  noticed.  It  thu«  went  on  considerable  time 
until,  there  being  a  very  sick  cow  on  the  farm,  her 
sympathies  were  drawn  to  her  &  she  frequently 
went  out  to  visit  her.  Observing  that  she  suffered 
very  much  &  lingered  a  long  time  before  she  died, 
she  was  convinced  that  this  sick  cow  endured  abun- 
dantly more  than  the  goat  did,  who  was  despatched 
so  speedily.  She  therefore  felt  prepared  to  return 
to  the  use  of  meat,  without  having  ever  communi- 
cated her  feelings  to  anyone,  but  I  have  heard  her 
tell  about  it,  in  after  life,  many  a  time." 

This  same  grandmother  of  mine,  Deborah  Wharton, 
often  told  me  that  I  got  my  height  from  the  Rodmans.  She 
even  made  me  try  on  a  skirt  of  Hannah's  to  see  if  it  would 
fit. 

The  Rodman  girls  learned  to  spin  while  in  Smithfield, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  severely  quiet  life.  Their  mother 
purchased  a  farm  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  and  moved  her 
family  there  in  1777.  In  that  year,  Mary  Rodman  wrote 

to  Mary  Robinson  of  Newport, 

■ 

"We  left  our  late  residence  the  6th  of  the  6th 
Mo.  and  arrived  at  our  new  habitation  the  8th.  ex- 
ceedingly fatigued  with  our  journey,  the  carriage 
we  rode  in  was  none  of  the  easiest  (drawn  by  four 
horses)  *  *  *  We  have  a  small  house;  a  pretty  little 
orchard;  meadow  and  pasture  agreeable;  an  acre 
or  two  of  Indian  corn  and  rye  planted;  three  cows; 
ten  sheep;  and  one  horse  completes  thy  cousin's 
farm,  which  however  I  am  pleased  with;  it  is  a 
pleasant  retirement  far  from  the  commotions  of 
the  busy  world." 

When  Hannah  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  set  out 
upon  a  journey  to  visit  her  relatives;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  influence  of  this  adventure,  which  prompted 
her  to  begin  writing  a  Journal.  The  manuscript  of  Hannah's 
journal,  and  also  of  her  letters,  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
family;  and  all  of  my  brief  quotations  are  taken  from  the 
originals.  She  says,  under  date  of  "The  10  of  ye  4  Mo. 
1780  left  Leicester  in  company  with  my  brother  Sammy  & 
Tommy  Hazard;  our  intention  was  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
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meeting  at  Greenwich,  from  thence  to  make  a  visit  at  New- 
port, &  after  that  to  proceed  to  Nantucket— accordingly  we 
began  our  journey." 

10th — "Ye  2d  day  of  ye  week,  9  o'clock  in  the  Morning— 
reach'd  Dunals  by  12,  which  was  10  miles  from  home,  & 
proved  to  be  the  worst  part  of  the  way;  here  we  were  de- 
tailed 2  hours — &  then  proceeded  as  far  as  S.  Aldriges 
where  we  drank  tea  &c;  after  which  Rode  to  Jereniah  Bar- 
rets, which  was  6  miles  from  ye  aforesaid  place),  tarried  all 
night,  and  was  kindly  entertained. 

11th — Next  morning  visited  our  Worthy  friend  M. 
Farnum;  there  are  few  scenes  which  strike  our  imagination 
more  sensibly,  than  a  good  man  struggling  with  adverse 
Fortune,  yet  bearing  every  afflictive  dispensation  with  that 
becoming  Fortitude  &  composure  of  mind,  which  Goodness 
alone  can  inspire;  after  staying  about  an  hour  at  this  place 
we  proceeded  to  D.  Harris's — had  an  agreeable  visit  of  5 
hours,  in  which  time  dined  and  drank  tea — then  went  as 
far  as  M.  Browns,  spent  the  night  very  agreeably  with  Sarah 
— 4  day  in  the  morning  went  to  Providence;  call'd  to  see 
John  Holden,  whom  sickness  had  confined  to  his  bed — 
took  a  walk  to  R.  Olneys  to  see  Peggy  Hadwen,  staid  an 
hour;  and  then  went  to  Calep  Greens,  there  I  found  Amy  & 
Joseph  Harris,  with  several  other  friends  on  their  wray 
to  Meeting." 

Then,  after  describing  visits  by  the  way,  she  continues, 
"at  11  o'clock  set  out  for  Greenwich  stopt  at  a  Tavern  about 
3  miles  from  that  place — got  to  friend  Mitchels  by  4  in  the 
afternoon,  where  was  several  of  my  dr  Newport  friends. 
Next  day  went  to  Meeting. 

13th — Isaac  Lawton  &  Joseph  Mitchel  each  gave  us  a 
very  good  sermon. 

15th — 7th  day  morning  went  to  Thomas  Aldriges  to 
meet  cousin  Robinson,  &  Thurston  we  all  went  from  thence 
to  John  Casy's,  waited  3  or  4  hours  for  the  wind  to  breeze — • 
&  about  2  o'clock  set  sail  for  Newport — had  a  tedious  pas- 
sage of  9  hours  &  about  11  at  night  arrived  at  Cousin  Rob- 
insons"—  (The  house  of  which  my  cousin  Anna  Wharton 
Wood  gave  us  such  a  romantic  account,  last  summer.) 
18th — "Our  intention  3d  day  morning  was  if  possible  to 
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see  Nantucket  that  night,  accordingly  Sammy  arose  very 
early — T.  Hazard  came  for  me  before  breakfast,  to  go  down 
to  cousin  Robinsons,  where  most  of  the  passengers  were 
assembled.  Cousin  Thurston  (who  was  very  affectionate 
all  the  time  I  was  with  her)  &  Molly  R.  accompany' d  us 
down  to  the  Vessel — we  embark'd  about  8  or  9  o'clock;  & 
after  spending  3  hours  on  the  water,  in  which  time  one 
prevention  succeeded  another,  till  the  Tide  made  against  us, 
&  it  was  judg'd  expedient  to  return — got  back  to  cousin 
Robinsons  about  12 — in  the  afternoon  cousin  Robinson,  B. 
R.  and  T.  H.  took  a  walk  with  me  on  the  point — calFd  into 
B.  Coles  a  few  minutes — went  to  see  Aunt  Borden — cousin 
R.  saw  some  friends  a  going  to  their  house  &  return'd  with 
B..R. — T.  H.  &  myself  proceeded  to  Doctor  Eastons  where  I 
spent  the  afternoon — call'd  in  to  cousin  B.  R.  on  my  way 
to  the  point. 

19th — 4th  day  it  rain'd — most  part  of  this  day  spent 
up  in  the  chamber  with  cousin  Molly  &  Nabby  who  fill'd 
each  interval  between  reading  and  writing  with  agreeable 
conversation — altho  I  was  measurably  happy,  I  should  have 
been  more  so,  had  not  the  irksome  thought  that  my  dear 
Mamma  and  sisters  were  secluded  each  social  delight  often 


intruded. 

20th — 5th  day  it  rain'd  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  pre- 
vent a  second  attempt  to  reach  Nantucket — as  there  was  no 
woman  a  going  but  myself  the  thoughts  of  this  passage  was 
not  very  agreeable,  tho-it  proved  pleasanier  than  I  expected 
— D.  Starbuck,  Sammy,  W.  Rotch  &  myself  were  the  only 
passengers  that  were  very  sick — the  kind  attention  of  the 
latter  I  remember  with  gratitude,  who  often  neglected  him- 
self to  assist  me — after  a  passage  of  18  hours  attain'd  the 
desired  port;  &  had  an  agreeable  reception  at  the  hospitable 
W.  Rotch's — all  the  family  were  retired  except  Binah  & 
B,  whom  an  expectation  of  seeing  us  that  night  had  kept  up 
— Eliza,  Beny  &  Tomy  soon  arose,  &  expressed  their  different 
welcomes — a  good  dish  of  tea  was  soon  prepared  after 
which  as  sleep  was  necessary  we  retired — " 

6th  mo.  12.  She  mentions  a  rumor  of  whales  being  caught 
at  Siasconset,  and  also  says,  "We  took  an  agreeable  Ride  up 
to  quaes  which  is  about  4  miles  out  of  Town  To  Shubael  Cof- 
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nns  where  we  had  a  very  agreeame  visit — i  wisnea  my 
dear  Mamma,  &  Sisters,  pertieularly  dear  little  Charity, 
could  have  been  pertakers  with  us  of  the  Excellent  Oisters, 
Clams,  &  Quazpogs, — " 

Mary  Rodman  managed  to  care  for  her  numerous 
family  under  the  rustic  conditions  of  her  Leicester  farm, 
until  June  1783,  when  she  brought  them  back  to  Newport. 
The  house  in  which  they  made  their  home  is  still  stand- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Second  Sts. 

Hannah  was  at  this  time  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  inclined  to  be  introspective.  She  seems  to  have  felt  the 
difference  between  herself  and  those  young  girls  who  had 
remained  in  Newport  while  the  British  officers  were  sta- 
tioned there.  After  hearing  of  the  opportunities  for  im- 
provement which  her  cousin  Mary  Robinson  had  exper- 
ienced, she  felt,  as  she  expressed  it,  "entirely  out  of  conceit 
of  herself".  She  says  in  her  journal,  "8th  Mo.  25th,  1786,  I 
left  the  habitation  of  my  tenderly  united  Sister,  (Anna  at 
Cranston)  &  spent  that  day  in  Providence  where  I  was  very 
kindly  treated  by  my  friends. 

26th — Deborah  Arnold  accompanied  me  to  Newport — 
it  rain'd  &  thundered  in  the  time  of  our  passage — some 
melancholy  sensations  attended  my  mind — but  endeavoring 
to  turn  my  attention  towards  a  merciful  Saviour,  having  a 
faint  hope  that  his  care  had  not  deserted  me,my  heart  was 
favoured  with  a  degree  of  tenderness,  &  submission  to  my 
floating  situation— which  I  was  sooner  relieved  from  than 
I  expected  &  felt  real  satisfaction  in  again  meeting  my  be- 
loved parent  &  sisters  that  were  at  home. 

9th  Mo.  3rd — This  morning  I  found  in  the  Desk  some 
remarks  by  my  dear  sister  Sarah  concerning  the  favour' d 
testimonys  delivered  in  our  family  by  friend  Townsend.  & 
Lundy  in  the  6th,  Mo.  last — whereby  I  perceive  that  she  also 
thinks  best  to  minuit  occurencies  &  tender  remarks  that 
may  occur  to  her  mind  from  time  to  time — it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  find  a  secret  similarity  of  sentiment  in  this  re- 
spect in  the  breast  of  a  dear  sister,  whose  example  I  believe 
has  often  been  a  help  to  me,  &  been  one  means  of 
restraining  me  from  further  deviations. 

11th  Mo.  1st — Friend    Townsend     had     a     meeting     at 
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Jamestown,  which  my  sisters  M.  &  C.  with  myself  attended; 
the  Meeting — &  parting  opportunity,  I  hope  will  be  profit- 
ably remembered. 

11th  Mo.  6th— O  Solitude!  thy  Calm  retreat,  appears 
very  engaging  to  the  present  disposition  of  my  mind — how 
Seldom  do  I  find  that  satisfaction  abroad,that  my  Soul  en- 
joys at  home  in  Silent  meditation — for  I  am  so  weak,  and 
unstable,  that  my  reflections  after  visiting,  are  often  em- 
bittered by  some  unguarded  speech,  or  action. 

4th  Mo.  8th,  1787 — Last  evening  having  the  company 
of  several  sprightly  youths,  I  gave  way  to  a  lightness  in  con- 
duct, &  conversation  very  unbecoming  a  poor  creature,  that 
has  need  ever  to  be  humble  &  serious,  under  a  sense  oi 
many  mental  and  temporal  weaknesses,  which  at  times  are 
felt  with  abasement  of  mind.  Conviction  hath  mercifully 
followed  me,  &  I  feel  most  easy  to  pen  this  by  way  of  future 
caution. 

11th — Sister  Charity  left  home  to  attend  the  quarterly 
meeting  held  at  Greenwich. 

19th — Sister  Charity  returned  after  the  meeting,  anct 
yesterday  Sister  Hazard  &  her  dear  children  arrived  here, 
leaving  dear  Sally  at  Providence  to  keep  house  in  her  ab- 
sence. Sister  Rotch  &  her  daughter  being  here — Mamma  hab 
5  daughters,  &  4  granddaughters  with  her. 

4th  Mo.  20th— This  dav  I  am  23  years  old— 0  how  ad- 
vanced  in  age — yet  how  deficient  in  grace,  how  void  of  good 
works;  sorrowful  reflections — O  my  dear  Sister  at  Provi- 
dence it  is  thy  birthday  too — but  doubtless  thou  hast  the 
satisfaction  of  greater  improvement,  having  better  employ'd 
thy  time." 

Hannah  Rodman's  deepest  love  was  lavished  upon  her 
twin  sister,  Sarah.  Though  all  through  the  pages  of  her 
journal,  we  may  trace  an  unusually  intense  and  intimate 
warmth  of  affection  for  her  many  relatives.  Her  brother 
and  sisters  settled  in  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket,  and  she 
spent  much  time  in  visits  to  the  various  homes. 

Another  thing  which  strikes  us  most  forcibly,  in  read- 
ing these  pages  is  the  ceaseless  succession  of  Friends*  Meet- 
ings that  these  Rodmans  attended;  Weekly,  Monthly,  Quar- 
terly, and  Yearly  Meetings.  And  upon  every  possible  occa- 
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sion  between,  they  held  extra  Meetings  in  their  own  homes, 
with  visiting  Friends.  I  am  astounded  at  the  eagerness 
with  which  Hannah  travelled  about  the  country,  attending 
Meetings  in  various  places;  and  the  care  with  which  she 
recorded  the  sermons,  she  heard.  Her  associates  seem  to 
have  occupied  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  and  I  have 
concluded  that  young  Quaker  girls  of  those  days  must  have 
had  a  passion  for  Meetings,  such  as  present-day  girls  have 
for  the  Movies.  And  perhaps  they  were  just  as  well  off  as 
their  modern  sisters,  who  grow  nervous  from  a  multitude 
of  amusements. 

Quoting  again  from  Hannah  Rodman's  Journal,  she 
writes  4th  mo.  4th,  1791,  at  Newport,  "last  seventh  day  I  left 
Bedford,  having  been  with  my  near  connections  ther<\more 
than  5  months — whose  many  kindnesses  I  have  to  review 
with  gratitude — &  although  my  mind  was  remarkably  hum- 
bled (most  of  the  time)  I  have  with  a  good  degree  of  satis- 
faction to  hope,  that  the  time  has  not  been  lost. 
my  endear'd  brother  William  accompanied  me  home — and 
this  morning  he  return'd,  taking  with  him  my  dear  Sister 
Sarah — my  spirits  are  low — that  parting  from  my  tenderly 
united  friends  at  this  time  greatly  affects  me — 'tho  I  am 
restored  to  the  company  of  my  affectionate  parent,  Sister 
Molly — dear  little  S.  Hazard,  &  E.  Allen;  yet  a  gloom  seems 
to  prevail,  &  clouds  overshadow  my  mind — May  the  arm  of 
omnipotent  kindness  mercifully  sustain,  &  support,  in  this 
season  of  deep  humiliation — may  it  tend  to  my  purification, 
&  thereby  render  me  more  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  my 
Maker,  the  Holy,  pure  One  so  washes,  so  prays  my  disconso- 
late, mournful  Soul." 

(9th  of  4th  month,  1791,  Hannah  went  to  Greenwich,  with 
Peleg  Almey,  to  attend  Quarterly  Meeting.)  She  says,  "in 
the  meeting  for  business  my  name  wras  added  to  a  Committee 
to  draw  an  account  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  &.  collect  answers 
to  the  querys  (which  I  assisted  in  according  to  my  ability 
with  satisfaction  to  myself  ...  in  the  last  meeting 
my  name  was  set  down  as  a  representative  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting — which  I  did  not  understand  till  it  was  read — ana 
fearing  lest  I  should  grow  more  in  the  Branch,  than  Root,  1 
was  not  easy   therewith;     and  requested   that  it  might  be 
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erased— which  was  complied  with— dear  friend  MiteheJ  say- 
ing 'she  thought  it  was  not  hest  to  urge  friends  beyond  their 
freedom— tho  she  believed  the  Meeting  might  have  unity 
with  the  young  friend." 

"My  dear  Sister  Sally  was  chosen  Clerks  assistant,  I  was 
called  upon,  &  helped  her  a  little  in  reading—" 

"Epistles  were  received,  from  our  beloved  Sisters  in 
Philadelphia,  &  from  Westbury  Yearly  Meeting;  dear  sister 
Rodman,  Molly  Robinson,  myself,  and  severe1  ~**»*rs.  were 
appointed  to  reply  to  them,  &  write  to  the  quarterly  meeting 
— Under  a  feeling  sense  of  my  own  insufficiency,  arightly  to 
assist  in. so  weighty  a  work — I  endeavour' d  to  seek  Divine 
Aid  &  Councel,  desiring  that  I  might  in  some  measure  be 
made  useful  to  my  beloved  friends — 

This  evening  sister  Sarah  went  with  me  to  cousin  Rob- 
insons, where  in  the  company  of  seven  ministers,  we  had  a 
time  of  Solemn  silence." 

"7th  mo.  26th,  1791.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  quiet 
sitting  in  the  family,  wherein  much  excellent  advice,  caution 
&  encouragement  was  communicated  by  our  beloved  friends 
M.  R.,  J.  W.,  S.  E.  and  T.  Scattergood — the  latter  concluding 
in  pathetic  prayer  &  praises  to  the  most  High  God,  desiring 
that  he  would  fasten  the  Testimonys  of  his  Servants  upon 
those  minds  who  were  then  reaeh'd — which  I  believe  my 
dear  brother  &  sisters  were  in  a  particular  manner — I  was 
indeed  glad  thereof  but  think  my  own  mind  was  not  so  fa- 
vour'd  with  living  sensibility  &  life  as  at  some  other  times; 
but  0  I  hope  it  will  be  even  to  me  as  "bread  cast  upon  the 
waters  to  return  after  many  days"  for  it  was  a  precious  sea- 
son, I  believe  remarkably  so  to  some,  may  I  also  profit 
thereby — I  was  renewedly  apprehensive  in  this  opportunity 
(as  has  sometimes  been  the  case  with  me  before)  that  it  is 
required  of  me  to  discontinue  the  wearing  of  silk  gowns 
(which  my  beloved  sister  Sarah  has  done  some  time  ago)  I 
feel  my  natural  inclination  cross'd  therein — but  am  desirous 
that  I  may  have  strength  afforded  to  offer  them  a  willing 
sacrifice." 

"11th  mo.  27th,  1791. — my  mind  is  much  occupied  with 
an  important  subject,  (lately  proposed  to  me) — O  that  I  may 
decide  aright  both  on  my  own  account,  &  that  of  the  indi- 
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vicinal — thai  pei  suasion,  nor  ahection  may  not  influence  me 
to  do  wrong,  &  thereby  plunge  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  Woe 
— may  I,  an  unworthy  creature,  be  favour'd  with  assistance 
in  this  needful  time  to  conduct  answerable  to  my  future 
peace." 

"3rd  mo.  28th. — after  this  opportunity  I  retired  with  J. 
R.  &  again  informed  him  that  I  did  not  feel  easy  to  continue 
any  longer  a  consideration  respecting  the  important  subject 
he  had  proposed  to  me — being  persuaded  that  I  ought  to 
decide  negatively  &  no  longer  keep  him  in  suspense — 0  I 
hope  it  is  rightly  dismissal — it  has  been  an  exercising  matter 
to  my  mind — 0  that  this  <k  other  tryals  that  are,  or  may  be 
dispens'd,  may  work  together  for  my  good  (&  his) — O  that  I 
may  "learn  wisdom,  from  the  things  I  have  suffer'd",  &  be- 
come more  watchful  &  circumspect  in  my  conduct  &  conver- 
sation than  I  have  generally  been  heretofore." 

Then,  on  8th  of  8th  mo.,  1792,  we  find  the  first  mention  of 
the  man  who  was  to  be  her  husband,  Samuel  R.  Fisher.  She 
says,  "My  dear  brother  &  sister,  Thomas  &  Charity,  came  to 
see  us — to  our  great  satisfaction.  Esther  Fisher,  her  brother 
Samuel,  &  niece  (Sally  Gilpin)  from  Philadelphia,  arrived 
at  this  place — &  took  their  Lodging  at  John  Hadwen's." 

Now  let  me  interrupt  the  Journal  to  tell  a  story  which 
my  generation  was  brought  up  on,  about  this  visit  of  Esther 
&  Samuel  Fisher  to  Newport.  They  were  the  only  two  left  at 
home,  of  the  original  seven  children,  and  Esther  had  prom- 
ised to  keep  house  for  her  brother  Samuel  until  he  should 
marry.  But  unfortunately,  she  was  the  first  one  to  fall  in 
love,  and  to  become  engaged.  Her  lover,  Samuel  Lewis, 
waited  faithfully  for  twenty  years.  After  trying  to  arrange 
a  match  for  her  brother,  who  was  not  matrimonially  inclined 
in  all  that  time, — Esther  Fisher  had  the  idea  of  taking  him 
to  the  .Yearly  Meeting  at  Newport  in  1792.  This  trip  accom- 
plished her  end.  as  her  brother  seems  to  have  been  almost 
immediately  impressed  by  the  virtues  and  attractions  of 
Hannah  Rodman. 

We  fortunately  have  some  records  of  this  interesting 
season,  among  the  writings  of  both  Hannah  Rodman  and 
Samuel  Fisher.  Hannah,  writes,  "8th  mo.  31st. — Too  un- 
guarded in  conversation.     Last  evening  with  an  agreeable 
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Fault— is  my  desire."  .  .  .  (And  this  S.  F.  with  whom 
she  was  too  unguarded  in  conversation,  was  no  gay  young 
beau,  but  a  sober  Quaker  of  nearly  fifty;  who  had  endured 
exile,  besides  a  whole  year  in  the  austerity  of  a  war-time 
prison.) 

"9th  mo.  3rd.— This  Morning  Esther  Fisher  &  Sammy 
embarked  for  New  York.  The  latter  took  leave  of  me  in  a 
very  affectionate  manner — intimating  (if  I  mistake  not)  that 
impressions  of  a  tender  &  delicate  kind  were  made  on  his 
mind;  his  attention,  and  notice  of  me  has  been  so  unex- 
pected, &  particular  that  I  have  hardly  known  what  to  think 
0f  it — if  their  is  any  deception  or  delusion  in  it — May  the 
Father  of  Mercies  be  pleased  to  open  my  Eyes,  &  point  it  out." 

"9th  mo.  21st. — previous  to  dear  friend  Mott's  departure 
this  afternoon  she  most  affectionately  address'd  sister  Molly 
&  myself  expressive  of  her  'gratitude,  satisfaction,  &  Near 
Union  of  Spirit' — a  precious  sense  of  the  extending  of  Un- 
merited favour  &  the  continuance  of  holy  help,  sweetly 
accompanied,  &  overspread  my  mind1, — it  seem'd  wonderful 
to  me  that  she  should  be  so  satisfied  with  us — I  accompanied 
her,  &  her  brother  as  far  as  Dr.  Easton,  where  we  had  another 
Religious  opportunity — after  which  we  parted  in  much  love. 
One  day  during  her  stay  with  us  (which  has  been  near  two 
weeks)  she  told  me  that  the  evening"  before,  as  we  were 
sitting  in  Silence  together — it  came  to  her  unsought  for,  that 
I  had  done  right  in  not  receiving  J.  R.'s  addresses — & 
that  if  it  was  ever  best  for  me  to  Marry,  I  should  see  the  way 
more  clearly — &  not  have  so  many  doubts  as  I  had  respecting 
him." 

"9th  mo.  24th. — In  the  evening,  I  received  letters  from 
my  dear  Connections  at  Bedford — enclosing  two  from  my 
esteem'd  friend  S.  F.  to  my  mother,  expressive  of  his  desires, 
&  asking  liberty  of  her  to  address  me  on  the  subject  of  Mar- 
riage— &  one  to  me  signifying  his  intentions — That  the  im- 
portant subject  may  be  rightly  considered,  &  decided  in  a 
maner  conducive  to  our  present,  &  future  peace  &  happiness, 
is  my  ardent.  &.  very  great  desire." 

9th  Mo.  25th. — at  our  Monthly  Meeting  I  was  favoured 
with   quietude   &   satisfaction,  in   a   renewed  belief   of   the 
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my  petitions  were  offered  up  for  right  direction,  &  guidance, 
respecting  the  Matter  now  weightily  under  my  Consideration 
— I  was  preserved  from  a  disposition  to  drowsiness,  tho  I 
slept  the  night  before — And  obilitated  to  assist  the  Clerk, 
to  my  own,  &  I  hope  friends  satisfaction. 

The  quietude,  and  satisfaction  which  accompanies  my 
mind  in  the  consideration  of  S.  Fisher's  proposals — United 
with  the  favorable  impressions  inspired  by  the  solidity  of  his 
deportment,  the  rectitude  of  his  Conduct,  &  concurrence  of 
his  sentiments  with  my  own  (as  far  as  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  &  being  acquainted  with  him)  strongly 
inclines  me  to  believe,  that  the  hand  of  kind  Providence  has 
directed  his  choice — &  is  about  to  provide  for  me  a  Religious, 
&  true  helpmeet  on  my  spiritual  Journey — likewise  to  favor 
with  a  larger  portion  of  the  blessings  of  this  life,  than  I 
have  heretofore  expected — And  Under  a  sense  of  my  unwor- 
thiness,  this  language  seems  present  with  me  "It  is  the  Lord's 
doings,  &  Marvellous  in  my  eyes." 

"10th  mo.  9th.  1792 — last  evening  dear  Sally  returned — 
her  health  much  recruited — &  this  morning  I  am  preparing 
to  set  out  for  Bedford — with  an  expectation  of  taking  the 
Smallpox  by  inoculation — which  I  hope  has  been  Maturely 
consider'd  by  me — &  that  I  shall  be  Mercifully  favor'd  with 
quietude  and  resignation — let  the  event  be  as  it  may — dear 
brother  Sammy  came  home  wTith  Sally — &  accompanies  me 
today." 

"Bedford,  11th  mo.  4lh.— Last  3d  day  being  the  30  of  the 
10th  Mo.  I  was  released  from  the  Hospital  (where  I  had  ac- 
companied brother  Hazard,  his  wife  &  dear  children,  two  of 
brother  William's  Children,  &  my  beloved  sister  Charity, 
while  under  the  operation  of  the  small  Pox — we  have  all  had 
it  favorably,  except  dear  sister  Hazard,  who  is  also  likely 
soon  to  recover  her  Usual  health — may  we  thankfully  re- 
member. &  gratefully  acknowledge  such  Merciful  preserva- 
tion  It  was  just  3  weeks  from  the  time  I  left 

Newport,  when  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  returning  to  the 
habitation  of  my  endear'd  brother  &  Sister,  Thomas  &  Char- 
ity— here  I  propose  tarrying  a  few  weeks,  on  account  of  the 
timidity  of  my  dear  friends  in  Newport  who  have  not  had 
the  disorder." 
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Meanwhile,  Samuel  had  received  no  answer  from 
Hannah  to  his  proposals,  hut  her  mother  had  written  him  a 
letter,  which  may  prove  of  interest. 

(Mary  Rodman's  letter  to  Samuel  R.  Fisher)  : 

"Esteemed  Friend 

Since  I  received  thy  letters  my  attention  has 
been  so  closely  engaged  with  my  dear  Daughter 
Elisa  Jloich  who  still  continues  in  a  Situation  that 
demands  our  tenderest  solicitude  &  care  that  I  could 
not  easily  attend  to  writing — yet  the  important  Sub- 
ject of  thy  letters,  has  at  times  occupied  my  mind: 
&  reflecting  upon  the  little  acquaintance  we  have  had 
with  each  other,  with  the  many  weighty  consider- 
ations that  ought  to  be  taken  into  view  on  an  occa- 
sion of  such  magnitude,  it  is  at  present  out  of  my 
power  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  pro- 
priety, or  impropriety  of  a  connection  of  that  kind — 
but  having  ever  made  it  my  practice  to  leave  such 
proposals  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  my  Dear 
Daughters — I  feel  easy  to  leave  thee  at  liberty  to 
address  dear  Hannah  upon  the  subject — we  sent  thy 
letter  by  an  early  conveyance  to  her.  she  informed 
us  of  its  receipt  &  desired  that  thou  would  accept  the 
weakness  of  her  eyes  as  an  excuse  for  not  replying 
to  it  at  this  time. 

the  small  pox  has  precipitately  spread  in  Boston. 
&  threatens  New  England  generally  in  such  manner. 
that  some  of  my  children  have  concluded  upon  inoc- 
ulation in  this  neighborhood  thev  intend  entering 
the  hospital  next  week — &  Hannah  after  solidly  de- 
liberating for  several  weeks  past,  proposes  joining 
them,  which  if  she  recovers  will  render  her  return 
to  Newport  imnroper  in  less  than  four  weeks; 
Thy  Sincere  friend 

Mary  Rodman,  Sr." 

Now  to  continue  Hannah's  journal: — 

"11th  mo.  6th. — having  got  thro'  the  weighty  Matter  of 
the  small  Pox.  the  Subject  of  S.  R.  Fisher's  proposals,  now 
principally  occupies  my  mind — humblingly.  &  seriously  af- 
fecting me,  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  easily  describe — fer- 
vent are  my  desires  that  I  may  be  favor d  to  decide  Aright  on 
the  important  Question. 

16th. — I  received  an  affectionate  letter  from  S.  R.  F. 
whereby  it  appears  that  he  is  satisfied  in  a  belief  that  he  has 
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out  much  anxiety  waits  the  Issue — but  my  poor  Mind  has 
witness'd  a  more  perturbated  state  of  doubts,  &  fears,  lest  I 
should  be  deceived, — &  yet  in  my  most  inward  serious  hours, 
a  degree  of  Calmness  and  pleasantness  attends  the  prospect. 
28th.  .  .  .  brother  William  returned  home  this  day, 
and  with  him  my  friend,  Samuel  Fisher." 

"12th  mo.  3rd,  1792. — After  a  Season  of  humbling  exer- 
cise, doublings  &  discouragement  respecting  the  subject  of 
my  esteemed  S.  Fisher's  visit — I  think  I  am  favor'd  with  a 
renewed  evidence  that  it  is  right  for  me  to  accept  his  pro- 
posal." (This  was  more  than  two  months  after  his  offer  of 
marriage.) 

"12th  mo.  11th. — I  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  my 
beloved  Relatives  at  Bedford — with  whom  my  stay  has  been 
prolonged  beyond"  my  expectation — I  hope  not  unprofitably 
— my  mind  while  there  was  often  deeply  affected  with  the 
consideration  of  a  more  distant  separation,  from  them — 
which  at  times  from  the  secret  sensations  in  my  mind,  I  be- 
lieved woufd  be  consistant  with  holy  guidance,  &  the  point- 
ings of  the  divine  finger — having  had  in  some  of  my  retired 
opportunities  to  believe  that  the  Canopy  of  Ancient  kindness 
was  measurably  over  us,  Uniting  our  hearts  in  his  Fear.  S. 
F.  and  brother  Thomas  Rotch  accompanied  me  home — and 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  our  dear  Mother  and  Sis- 
ters Sarah  &  Mary  in  Usual  health  &  g'ad  to  receive  us." 

"Newport — 1st  mo.  3rd,  1793. — I  felt  much  striped  by  the 
departure  of  my  dear  friend  S.  R.  Fisher  &  Sister  Sarah  who 
went  with  him  to  Providence — there  to  attend  our  Quarterly 
Meeting — I  attended  our  weekday  Meeting,  &  was  measurably 
favor'd — a  hope  attending  that  the  Solemn  engagement  I 
have  entered  into,  respecting  Marriage,  was  not  repugnant 
to  the  Divine  Will  of  Him,  whose  favor  my  Soul  desires 
above  every  other  consideration." 

"4th  mo.  25th. — I  attended  our  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
Greenwich  when  I  return'd  found  my  dear  friend  S.  Fisher 
at  Newport,  I  was  favour' d  to  meet  him  with  a  degree  of 
Calmness,  &  satisfaction." 

"4th  mo.  30th. — at  our  monthly  meeting  held  at  Ports- 
mouth, I  publicly  declared  my  intentions  of  marriage  with 
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Samuel  Rowland  Fisher — My  beloved  brothers  Samuel,  & 
William — my  dear  Mother,  &  Sisters  Sarah  &  Charity, 
attended,  their  company  seem'd  to  add  Strength  to  my  poor 
weak  mind." 

And  then  comes  the  wedding  day  itself.    Hannah  writes : 

"with  a  degree  of  Calmness  and  satisfaction  the  6th  day 
of  the  6th  mo.  1793,  at  our  Meeting  house  in  Newport,  the  5th 
of  the  week,  I  took  my  beloved  S.  R.  Fisher  to  be  my  Hus- 
band, promising  by  'Divine  assistance  to  be  unto  him  a 
loving,  &  Faithful  Wife' — a  degree  of  Solemnity  attending,  & 
covering  my  mind — the  Meeting  I  think  was  measurably 
favour'd — Isaac  Lawton,  &  Job  Chaloner,  appear' d  in  Testi- 
mony  my  dear  Parent,  &  all  my  beloved  brothers  &  sisters 

—  (Except  Eliza  Rotch  &  Anna  Hazard)  attending — at  home 
we  had  a  Religious  opportunity,  wherein  David  Buffum, 
utter d  a  few  Sentences,  pertinent  &  instructive,  resnecting 
the  influence  of  Habit  &  Custom,  &  the  danger  of  its  having 
an  undue  ifluence,  unless  we  were  careful  to  attend  to  the 
advice  of  the  Great  Master,  at  the  Marriage  of  Can  a  in  Galilee 
'Whatsoever  I  bid  you  do,  do  it'  adding,  if  this  was  enough 
our  Care  it  would  preserve  us  lively — &  our  'last  Wine, 
would  be  the  best.'  " 

"6th  mo.  7th. — late  in  the  evening,  arrived  my  dear  New 
connections — Viz,  brother  Thomas  Fisher,  &  his  little  Son 
James,  Sister  Lewis,  &  her  Husband — Sister  Gilpin,  &  her 
daughter — I  wras  in  bed  and  did  not  see  them  that  night- 
next  day  we  had  (to  me)  an  affecting  meetig  with  each  other 
— our  valuable  friend  Sarah  Tolbert,  &  several  others  dined 
with  us — in  the  afternoon  Rebecca  Jones  came  up,  &  we  had 
a  precious  opportunity  together-^-it  wTas  to  my  Soul  a  Solac- 
ing Season " 

"6th  mo.  18th. — Our  Yearly  Meeting  concluded — my 
dear  Sister  Sarah  acted  as  Clerk,  I  believe  to  the  general 
satisfaction." 

"6th  mo.  19th.  .  .  Previous  to  the  departure  of  our  be- 
loved friends  Elias  Hicks  &  James  Mott — (who  lodg'd  at  our 
house  during  the  Yearly  Meeting)  Elias  desired  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family  might  be  collected — &  after  a  Solemn 
pause  express'd  the  satisfaction  that  he  had  felt  in  being 
with  us — &  the  Comfort  it  had  afforded  his  Mind,  that  we  had 
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been  preserved  in  sueh  a  consistent  Conduct — reminding  us 
of  the  favors  bestowed,  spiritually  &  temporally. — " 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Eiias  Hicks  spoke  at  these 
meetings,  and  lodged  with  the  Rodmans;  because  he  was  a 
specially  noted  preacher,  for  whom  one  of  the  two  branches 
of  Quakers  was  named,  the  Hicksites — 

And  Samuel  writes:  "5th  mo.  20th,  1793. — Sat  out  from 
Philada.  abt.  3  oClk  in  morning  pr  Stage  for  New  York,  on 
my  way  for  Rhode  Island  in  order  to  pass  the  Second  Mo. 
Meeting  &  proceed  in  Marriage  with  my  beloved  Hannah 
Rodman,  reached  Trenton  abt.  7  oClk,  breakfasted,  &  pro- 
ceeded observing  the  Rye  to  begin  to  loose  the  Greeness  in 
the  Ears,  &  the  Wheat  to  come  out  in  Ear  in  many  places — - 
reachd  Brunswick  soon  After  12  oClk  dined  &  proceeded  on 
by  wray  of  Woodbridge,  Elizabethtown  &  Newark  crossed 
Hackensack  &  Pysaic  &  North  Rivers  &  got  into  New  York 
abt  8  oClk  Eveng— " 

"21st.  Took  leave  of  my  friends  just  as  they  were  going 
to  Meeting  here,  got  an  early  refreshment  at  John  Murrays 
because  the  Yessell  was  delay 'd  &  tho'  I  was  on  board  &  ready 
at  half  past  12  oClk,  we  did  not  get  away  till  half  past  One, 
just  as  a  heavy  gust  was  coming  up,  we  had  much  rain, 
after  it  calm  &  variable  winds,  however  we  passed  that 
call'd  Hellgate  in  safety  &  got  on  our  way  with  all  which 
satisfaction  attended  me,  tho'  I  had  waited  a  day  &  a  half  for 
a  passage  &  set  out  rather  under  a  disadvantage,  all  which 
was  more  reconcilab'e,  because  I  had  been  impress'd  with 
an  Idea  of  my  not  getting  on  so  expeditiously  as  heretofore 
&  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Newport  coming  on  the  28th  is 
seem'd  necessary  I  should  take  so  much  as  that  if  I  was  by 
any  means  detain'd.  no  watit  of  attention  should  appear  on 
my  part,  we  got  on  about  40  Miles,  previous  to  my  going  to 
Bed—" 

"23.  Lay  till  near  7.  this  morning  having  had  as  quiet 
a  mind  as  ever  I  remember,  when  on  the  water  in  a  mixed 
Company — only  two  other  passengers  on  board  James  Rob- 
inson of  Lynn  & ,  &  the  weight  of  my  undertaking 

wearing  a  solidity  on  my  mind,  without  fearful  doubtings  of 
my  having  been  misled  therein,  is  &  I  hope  will  remain  to  be 
cause  of  humble  thankfulness,  &  that  this  favour  will  con- 
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tinue  with  me  as  a  support  thro  all  the  trials  of  a  Married 
state  &  whatever  vicissitudes  may  attend  me  in  future  life — 

on  my  going  on  Deck  found  we  were  off  New  Haven 
call'd  90  Miles  with  a  Scant  wind  about  North—" 

After  describing  the  first  part  of  his  voyage  from  New 
York,  he  continues, 

"24.  In  the  preceding  night  we  got  on  and  had  almost 
reach'd  Fisher's  Island  when  the  wind  came  a  head  &  caused 
us  to  put  back  to  Plumb  Island,  where  we  lay  from  2  till  \J 
oClk  A.  M. — when  with  a  light  wind  got  forwards,  close  haul 
to  keep  our  Course  &  a  heavy  Sea  going — this  afternoon 
amongst  us  caught  9  Mackrel,  of  which  I  took  four  being  the 
first  I  had  ever  seen  caught — a  very  serene  day,  but  such  a 
heavy  swell,  that  cannot  get  forward  because  of  the  lightness 
of  the  wind  varying  from  S.  E.  to  South,  about  six  oClk 
passed  point  Judith  Point  &  expect  may  land  at  Newport  this 
evening  landed  about  8  o'clock,  walked  to  the  Point  to  Mary 
Rodman's,  where  I  found  her,  with  my  intended  Hannah 
enjoying  their  usual  health." 

"5  mo.  28 — the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Newport,  at  which  I 
appear'd  a  second  time  with  Hannah  Rodman  &  according 
to  Custom  here,  I  spake  in  the  Mens  &  Woraens  Meetings, 
these  words,  'Friends,  we  continue  our  intentions  of  Marriage 
with  each  other,  &  request  your  Answer,'  when  the  Clerks 
spake,  your  at  liberty  to  accomplish  your  Marriage,  consult- 
ing as  is  your  duty  the  Overseers  appointed —  .... 
Elizabeth  Rodman  &  her  daughters  Mary  &  Eliza,  from  Nan- 
tucket came  to  Newport  the  Evening  of  the  25th  Inst.  &.  her 
husband  Samuel  Rodman  got  to  Newport  Yesterday  Evening 
•  purposely  to  be  with  us  at  the  Monthly  Meeting — he  being 
the  only  Brother  of  my  intended.  I  had  some  little  knowledge 
of  him,  but  before  had  never  seen  his  wife — 

From  this  time  my  mind  seem'd  incapable  of  passing 
many  lightsome  hours,  from  a  fear  lest  my  very  earnest 
pursuit  of  my  intentions  of  marriage,  might  take  its  origin 
too  much  in  my  own  will,  without  having  sought  aright  for 
direction  therein,  as  has  been  in  the  general  my  belief  that 
I  was  favour'd  with  some  more  than  any  outward  circum- 
stances or  considerations,  to  determine  me  in  the  Choice  of 
Hannah  Rodman,  as  my  Companion  for  life.     For  several 
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days,  we  had  been  hoping  to  see  my  Connections,  but  the 
winds  remain  g  Contrary  our  hopes  are  from  time  to  time 
ballled — &  they  did  not  arrive  timely,  which  circumstance 
unfitted  me  for  that  pleasant  solidly  collected  state  of  mind, 
which  on  this  important,  most  weighty  occasion  is  truly 
desirable — so  that  my  mind  was  wrapt  into  a  labyrinth  of 
thoughtfuiness,  whereby  when  the  Meeting  came,  on  which 
were  a  great  number  of  Children  &  others  besides  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Meeting  they  say  I  did  not  speak  all  the  words 
customary — however  it  was  to  me  a  time  of  quiet  enquiry 
into  my  motives  of  action  &  I  did  not  find  any  real  cause  of 
perplexity,  or  distressing  anxiety.  Our  whole  Company  con- 
sisted viz. 

Mary  Rodman  Samuel  Rodman 

Mary  Rodman  Jun'r  Thomas  Hazard 

Sarah  Rodman  William  Botch  Jun'r 

Charity  Rotch  wife  of  Thomas  Rotch 

Elizabeth  Rodman,  wife  of  Sam,l 
Elizabeth  Hadwen  John  Hadwen 

Hepziba  BufTum  David  Buffum 

Sarah  Robinson 
John  Morton  Mary  Robinson 

Elizabeth  Robinson 

at  dinner,  &  during  the  Course  of  the  day  my  mind  was  easy, 
tho'  somewhat  tried  acco't  of  my  procedure,  without  any 
one  of  my  relatives  with  me,  tho  it  was  by  no  means  suitable 
to  delay  it  a  week  longer,  because  of  Yearly  Meeting,  next 
week. 

David  Buffum  reminded  us  during  our  conversation  of 
the  Marriage  at  Cana,  and  of  the  solid  satisfaction  resulting 
from  having  our  water  turn  into  Wine,  which  was  of  good 
effect — the  Company  mostly  went  away,  &  the  Relatives  in 
the  house  retired  early — I  remain  solicitous  that  all  my 
conduct  might  have  the  right  tendency,  become  a  dependent 
being  on  the  Author  of  all  good — 6  mo.  7.  We  continue 
solicitous  &  constantly  watching  for  the  Arrival  of  my  Rela- 
tives as  the  wind  is  now  fair,  the  Relatives  of  my  beloved 
Hannah  from  Bedford  &  Nantucket  all  remain  with  us  agree- 
ably— abt.  11  oClk  after  I  had  retired  my  Relatives  being 
arrived  with  sundry  friends,  my  Bro'r  Thomas  left  them  all 
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at  John  Hadwen's,  &  came  to  us  I  arose  and  spake  to  him  of 
their  passage  &  health  Sic  when  we  soon  retired,  with  no 
small  satisfaction — " 

And-  now  the  story  is  continued  by  Hannah  Rodman 
Fisher.    Her  Journal  says: 

"6th  mo.  25th.- — brother  Fisher,  his  son,  brother  Lewis, 
sister  Gilpin  &  dear  sister  Sally,  went  up  to  Providence — my 
Samuel  &  self  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Portsmouth— 
I  acted  as  Clerk  to  my  satisfaction  at  the  time — but 
after  had  my  fears  lest  I  had  been  too  forward  in  accepting 
the  offer—.      .      .     " 

"26th  of  6th  mo. — brother  Samuel,  his  wife,  &  daughters, 
Mary  and  Eliza,  sister  Molly,  Sally  Gilpin — my  husband,  & 
self,  left  Newport  and  proceeded  to  Bedford,  leaving  our 
dear  mother  in  a  lonely  situation,  without  one  of  her  child- 
ren, which  to  me  was  an  affecting  consideration — tho'  Sister 
Lewis,  dear  little  Sarah  Hazard  &  Sally  Rotch  were  with  her 
— &  I  expected  Sister  Sally  would  return  in  a  day  or  two,  with 
the  pleasant  company  she  went  up  with,  got  to  Bedford  that 
night — &  Made  a  short  visit  to  each  of  my  dear  brothers  & 
Sisters  there.     . 

(6th  mo.  27th.  to  Nantucket,  with  Elias  Hicks  &  others). 

6th  mo.  29th. — was  held  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  this 
place,  where  our  dear  friends  Elias  Hicks,  &  Sarah  Tolbert, 
appear' d  in  Testimony — the  former  came  into  the  women's 
meeting — &  feelingly  address'd  the  Mothers,  believing  very 
much  depended  on  the  Rectitude  of  their  Conduct  in  regard 
to  themselves,  their  Husbands,  &  families — sweetly  inviting 
those  of  younger  years  to  improve  the  day  of  Visitation/' 

"7th\  mo.  3rd. — Elias  appeared  in  powerful  Testimony, 
'Recommending  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord  &  Saviour, 
that  we  might  obey,  &  follow  Him  in  Meekness,  in  regard  to 
apparel,  furniture,  &  Conduct, — particularly  advising  against 
Silk  gowns  &  spotted  Calicoes.'     . 

"7th.    drank  tea  at  Shubael  Coffins.     ..." 

She  parted  from  her  relatives  at  Nantucket  and  at  Bed- 
ford &  went  back  to  Newport.  Attended  meetings  at  Ports- 
mouth &  elsewhere,  feeling  oppressed  by  the  necessity  of 
leaving  her  relatives  &  settling  "among  Strangers  in  a  Strange 
Land." 

j 
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"8th  mo.  7th,  1793. — I  may  say  in  the  Language  of  dear 
Sarah  Grub,  'Came  the  dregs  of  the  Cup  of  seperation,  a 
heart  tendering  farewell  to  my  connections  in  Newport — it 
seem'd  almost  more  than  I  was  able  to  support — My  beloved 
Sister  Sarah  being  with  me,  join'd  in  sympathetic  feeling — & 
my  dear  Samuel  by  kindness,  &  attention  endeavor' d  lo 
soothe  us  both  (Peggy  &  Dorcas  Hadwen  also  took  passage 
with  us,  &  Sally  Gilpin  for  New  York  &  Philadelphia)  pre- 
vious to  our  departure  we  had  several  sweet  opportunities 
with  our  dear  friends — at  one  of  which  Sampson  Sherman 
had  a  few  words  Religiously — &  at  parting  took  me  by  the 
hand,  &  desired  that  I  'might  keep  in  the  Littleness'  " 

"We  had  a  pleasant  smooth  passage  to  New  York  where 
we  arrived  6  day  of  the  week  about  noon — we  proceeded 
towards  Philadelphia  the  next  day,  where  we  arrived  the  12 
day  of  the  8  mo.  &  2  of  the  week,  1793.  Great  was  the  solem- 
nity that  attended  my  mind,  upon  first  entering  my  new 
abode  &  being  introduced  to  my  new  friends — I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  my  sensations — nor  can  they  be  easily 
imagined,  but  by  those  who  have  passed  through  similar 
Confliets — who  have  felt  the  like  solicitude  that  all  their 
steppings  might  be  ordered  ARIGHT — that  no  change  ot 
place  or  Circumstance  might  wrest  them  from  Divine  pro- 
tection— and  yet  like  me  have  had  to  fear  that  the  Holy  Ora- 
cle had  not  been  carefully  enough  consulted— &  therefore  hath 
been  bowed  as  in  Dust,  under  a  sense  of  their  unworthiness — 
0  my  Soul  mayest  thou  never  forget  the  late  trying  dispen- 
sation—or the  Goodness  of  Him  who  hath  niercif ullv  a  decree 
of  Hope,  &  renewed  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  his 
guardian  Care  over  thee." 

Our  poor  friend,  Hannah  Fisher,  could  scarcely  have 
started  her  new  life  in  a  more  distressing  season,  for  the  year 
1793  lives  black  in  history  as  the  date  of  the  terrible  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia.  This  plunged  her  immedi- 
ately into  tragedy.     She  writes, 

*"  .  .  .  Philadelphia,  8th  mo.  26th.— Two  weeks 
since  I  arrived  at  this  place — during  which  time  the  weather 
has  been  very  warm — &  a  complaint  call'd  Influenza  hath 
much  prevailed — &  a  putrid  or  yellow  fever  it  is  said,  made 
its  appearance  the  3d  day  of  this  month — which  has  gradu- 
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ally  made  its  progress  in  this  City — so  that  divers  have  been 
summoned  thereby  lo  the  Silent  Grave-should  this  alarming 
disorder  prevail — it  will  be  a  Solemn,  humbling  messenger, 
my  mind  at  present  is  mercifully  preserved  from  fear  on  my 
own  account — but  0  that  I  may  be  thoughtful,  &  endeavor 
to  prepare  for  my  latter  end " 

"9th  mo.  1st. — The  contagious  fever,  before  mentioned, 
alarmingly  threatens,  &  prevails. — at  Meeting.,  our  dear 
friend  Daniel  Offley  was  pathetically  engaged  in  testimony, 
&  supplication  'that  the  present  day  of  affliction  might  be 
sanctified  to  the  substantial  good  of  the  people — that  the  un- 
grateful inhabitants  of  this  city  migh  yet  be  spared,  &  learn 
Righteousness.'  " 

"9th  mo.  3rd.  .  .  .  The  Bill  of  Mortality  is  daily 
increasing — Sickness,  &  Death  are  now  the  prevailing  sub- 
jects of  conversation,  &  many  have  fled,  or  removed  out  of 
the  City  for  fear  thereof." 

"9th  mo.  5th.  .  .  .  (James  Cresson  preached  at 
Fisher's  house),  mentioning  "the  fleeing  inhabitants  of  this 
City(  &.  the  two  strangers  (meaning  me,  &  my  dear  Sister 
Sarah)      ..." 

"9th  mo.  10th. — this  morning  dear  Peggy  &  Dorcas  Had- 
wen  who  came  with  us  from  Rhode  Island,  returned  home- 
wards, judging  it  imprudent  to  lengthen  their  visit  here  on 
account  of  the  increasing  Mortality — I  have  proposed  the  like 
to  my  beloved  Sister  Sarah — but  she  seems  most  easy  to 
tarry  longer  with  me — 0  that  her  precious  life  may  be  pre- 
served." 

"9th  mo.  19th. — Last  night  my  endeared  Sister  Sarah 
was  taken  sick — a  violent  headache — fever — &  sickness  at 
her  Stomach,  this  morning,  fills  my  mind  with  apprehension 
painfully  affecting.  The  disorder  of  my  beloved  Sister  proved 
to  be  the  Yellow  Fever — and  her  tender  delicate  constitution 
could  not  resist  its  ravages  but  yielded  to  the  messenger  of 
Death  on  the  26th  day  of  the  9th  mo.  1793  and  left  me  her 
poor  sister  a  solitary  mourner — tha  not  as  one  without  Hope 
— believing  that  He  whom  she  loved  all  her  life  long  has  re- 
ceived her  into  his  everlasting  Kingdom,  where  there  is  joy 
unspeakable,  &  full  of  Glory. — she  was  one  whom  my  heart 
delighted,  <x  confided  in — wise  in  her  Councils— faithful  in 
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her  friendship — Sincere  in  her  love  to  the  Truth  whereby  she 
became  examplery  by  her  humble  circumspect  walking — a 
Useful  member  of  our  Religious  Society — &  greatly  valued 
by  her  dear  Mother,  brothers  &  Sisters. 

she  was  the  pleasant  companion  of  my  earliest  Youth, 
with  whom  my  very  Soul  seem'd  entwined — that  the  sepera- 
tion  was  heart  piercing  indeed — &  plunged  me  in  Sorrow  un~ 
utterable  which  words  cannot  easily  convey  an  Idea  of — " 

"(10th  mo.  12th)  Burials  Yesterday  119.  Surely  this  is 
a  memorable  time." 

In  the  spring  of  1795,  Mary  Rodman  was  taken  ill,  at 
the  New  Bedford  home  of  her  daughter,  Charity  Rotch.  This 
induced  her  daughter  Hannah  to  undertake  the  long  journey 
from  Philadelphia,  bringing  with  her  the  little  baby  named 
for  the  lately  lost  sister  Sarah. 

In  a  letter  to  her  husband,  she  says, 

"(5th  Mo.  3d  1795)  30th  a  fine  clear  day,  &  fair 
wrind — at  ten  P.  M.  we  were  safe  thro  the  Race — 150 
miles  from  New.  York — our  milk  failed  this  after- 
noon-^biit  My  dear  little  daughter  was  hearty,  & 
drank  a  little  very  weak  tea  well  sweeten'd — we 
had  a  quiet  night— 

31  5th  Mo.  1st  the  wind  at  East  in  the  morning 
— which  look'd  discouraging,  but  it  shifted  more  in 
our  favour  about  12  O'clock,  so  that  we  could  lay 
our  £Qttrse  and  at  6  P.  M.  we  reached  the  Elizabeth 
Islands— the  wind  Slacking  &  Tide  making  a  head 
we  anchor' d  about  2  in  the  Morning  at  Robinsons 
Hole; — about  9  miles-f  rom  ^Yood's  Hole — Sarah  was 
very  sick  all  this  day — I  felt  poorly,  but  made  out  to 
take  care  of  our  dr  little  daughter — who  was  ad- 
mirably good— &  won Id  eat  &  drink  sufficiently 
almost  anything  I  gave  her — we  had  Yeal  Soup 
which  suited  our  weak  Stomach's  very  well. 

2d  the  wind  at  East — weigh'd  anchor  about 
5  in  the  morning  and  beat  up  to  Woods  Hole  about 
9  o'clock — went  ashore  &  were  kindly  received  by 
the  Captain's  wife,  &  Children  the  former  was  so 
kind  as  to  keep  a  lookout  for  the  Packet  which  was 
passing  from  Nantucket  to  Bedford — and  espying 
her — took  us  &  our  baggage  in  his  small  boat  to  meet 
her— (after  taking  some  refreshment  at  his  house) 
we  got  safely  on  board  about  two  P.  M. — and  arrived 
at  ITedford  about  5,  to  the  great  joy  of  My  dr  connec- 
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tions    who    received    us    with    open    arms— TT^^TF 
brothers  came  on  board  &  a  Chaise  was  ready  in  a 
few  Minutes  to  take  us  up — our  dr  little  babe  makes 
her  way  very  well  &  is  sufficiently  caress'd — brother 
William  is  absent  with  M  Routh  &  his  Sister" 

On  the  18th  she  writes, 

"New  Bedford  5th  Mo.  18th  1795 
(about  8  OClock  in  the  evening) 
My  dr  Samuel 

I  have  just  heard  of  a  Vessel  likely  to  sail  for 
New  York  tomorrow  Morning — which  affords  an 
opportunity  of  writing  a  few  hasty  lines — &  inform- 
ing of  the  receipt  of  thy  very  acceptable  Jetter  of  the 
1st  &  2d  inst — last  seventh  day  evening — 1  could  not 
help  feeling  much  disappointed  when  the  5th  day 
Stage  arrived  without  a  line  for  me,  but  did  not 
think  it  owing  to  any  neglect  of  thine — but  had  I  not 
been  gratified  on  seventh  day  believe  I  should  have 
been  quite  unhappy — &  fear'd'  that  something  had 
befallen  thee— "  ,.\? .--,.;■ 

In  another  letter  to  her  husband  she  says, 

"I  hope  ere  this  thy  anxiety  concerning  me  & 
Our  precious  little  Sarah  is  alleviated  by  the  receit 
of  one  of  my  letters — &  that  thou  wilt  no  longer  in- 
dulge any  disagreeable  reflections  respecting  the 
manner  of  our  coming — for  it  was  much  my  choice 
— considering  the  importance  of  thy  presence  at 
home;  &  I  think  we  are  sufficiently  fortified  in  our 
own  minds,  against  any  Censorious  remarks  that 
may  be  made  on  the  occasion,  by  those  who  know 
not  the  basis  or  sincerity  of  our  union — which  I  re- 
joice is  such,  as  not  to  depend  on  external  appear- 
ances for  its  support  &  as  we  are  also  sensible  that 
our  truest  happiness  depends  not  on  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Multitude — I  hope  we  shall  ever  guard 
against  Anxiety  respecting  their  Opinions — and 
steadily  seek  after  Wisdom  &  strength  to  pursue 
that  course,  which  will  secure  the  favour  &  appro- 
bation of  the  Alone  preserver  of  Men — I  have  never 
had  one  uneasy  thought  respecting  the  Maner  of 
my  leaving  home  or  the  lime  of  my  coming — there- 
fore I  rest  satisfied  in  a  humble  hope  that  I  did  not 
do  wrong  in  precipitating  my  Journey — the  situation 
of  my  beloved  Parent  is  so  critical,  that  I  feel  much 
satisfaction' in  having  hastened  to  be  with  her — since 
I  wrote  last,  she  has  had  another  very  ill  turn — so 
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that  her  long  continuance  seems  very  doubtful" — 
tho'  she  is  a  little  recruited  again — this  day  week 
we  expect  here  our  beloved  friend  M  Routh  brother 
William  &  his  Amiable  Sister — suppose  they  are  now 
on  Rhode  Island — 

Sister  Hazard  is  much  recovered  of  the  indispo- 
sition I  mention'd — &  our  other  connections  here  in 
Usual  health  which  I  hope  is  continued  to  thee  &  our 
dr  connections — of  whom  thou  wilt  continue  to 
write  particularly — as  I  feel  affectionately  interested 
in  their  welfare — please  to  send  several  pieces  of 
the  lead  colour'd  Nankeens — I  think  sister  Charity 
desired  to  have  5  pieces — but  she  is  not  at  home  just 
now,  &  I  cant  certainly  remember — if  Bunher  is  not 
gone  send  them  by  him — I  left  a  little  bag  of  sweet 
Corn  in  one  of  the  Nursery  Closets — which  I  feel 
will  spoil  if  not  spread — also  the  peaches — spoil'd 
last  year — &  brother  Thomas  thinks  our  pork  will 
Rust  if  there  is  not  a  strong  pickle  made  &  put  to  it 
— their  Salt  meat  is  excellent — 
in  great  haste  with  much  Love  to  all  our  dr  con- 
nections &  enquiring  friends  in  which  my  dr  Mother 
&  Relations  Unite  I  am  thy  very  affectionate  & 
sincere 

H.  Fisher. 
our  dr  little  Sarah  is  pretty  well  &  I  am  better  in 
health  than  when  I  left  home" 

Samuel  and  Hannah  Fisher  had  five  children,  two  of 
whom  were  twins  and  died  young.  The  others  were  Sarah, 
Deborah  and  Thomas  Fisher. 

Hannah  Fisher's  letters  show  that  she  visited  Newport 
in  1806,  apparently  alone.  Of  the  three  surviving  children, 
her  husband  writes  thus: 

"Sarah  has  also  been  well  during  the  whole  of 
thy  absence — Deborah  tho  often  as  lively,  as  ever, 
has  not,  I  think,  been  quite  so  well  at  any  time  as 
when  thou  left  home — She  has  complained  for  two 
days  past  of  her  Stomach  Ack,  as  she  calls  it  so  that 
I  kept  her  from  Mect'g  &  School — She  took  several 
things,  which  did  not  afford  her  relief  fully — last 
Evening — Senna,  which  seems  to  have  carried  off 
her  pain — which  in  my  acceptation  is  the  Cholic — 
now  I  think  she  will  be  releived  &  well,  probably  this 
turn  arose  from  her  eating  abundance  of  Cherries 
on  7  day  the  21st  at  the  Cliffts,  when  out  with  her 
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Sister  &  Brot.  &  S  &  R  Hopper  tho  the  Cherries  were 
fully  ripe — Deborah  desires  her  Love  to  Mother — 
Sarah  &  Thomas  are  at  School — " 

And  now  we  come  to  that  consummating  romance  of 
our  two  Hannahs,  the  union  of  their  children  in  marriage. 
As  I  before  mentioned,  Hannah  Rodman  showed  a  maternal 
interest  in  the  motherless  son  of  Hannah  Redwood,  by  name 
William  Wharton.  It  seems  quite  natural  that  the  young 
fellow  should  develop  an  early  attachment  for  Hannah  Rod- 
man's dear  little  daughter,  Deborah  Fisher.  When  Deborah 
was  only  seventeen,  William  made  proposals  for  her  hand, 
but  her  father  objected  to  any  formal  connection  at  so  tender 
an  age.  After  four  years  of  fidelity  on  William's  part,  when 
Deborah  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-one,  the  pair 
became  engaged,  and  after  another  year  they  were  married. 
One  of  their  ten  children  was  Mrs.  Benjamin  R.  Smith,  moth- 
er of  Anna  Wharton  Wood,  who  addressed  you  last  summer, 
and  of  Esther  Morton  Smith;  another  was  my  father,  Joseph 
Wharton;  and  these  two,  as  well  as  their  brother  Charles, 
returned  always  from  Philadelphia  to  spend  their  summers 
at  Newport  or  Jamestown.  And  today  their  children  do  the 
same. 

On  June  4th,  1817,  William  Wharton  and  Deborah 
Fisher  spent  their  wedding  night  in  the  home  of  her 
parents,  and  the  following  day  they  set  out  on  a  journey 
to  visit  her  New  England  relatives,  accompanied  by  the 
bride's  mother,  sister  and  cousin.  The  young  couple  rode 
in  a  York  Wagon,  and  the  three  ladies  in  a  carriage  built 
for  the  occasion. 

Next  day,  the  6th,  Hannah  Fisher  wrote  to  Samuel,  "We 
all  feel  well  satisfied  in  having  undertaken  the  iournev — & 
our  dear  William  &  Deborah  seem  peacefully  &  comfortably 
united." 

Deborah  wrote  to  her  brother  about  driving  from  Prov- 
idence to  Newport,  and  I  am  much  struck  by  her  description 
of  crossing  the  Taunton  river,  as  a  contrast  to  the  ease 
with  which  we  motor  over  its  handsome  bridge  nowadays. 
She  says: 

"About  1  mile  from  Bristol,  is  the  ferrv  over 
Taunton  river,  It  was  very  calm  when  we  got  there 
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and  appeared  a  favourable  time  for  crossing,  there 
was  just  wind  enough  to  take  us  over  cleverly,  with- 
out making  the  river  rough — the  poor  horses  did  not 
at  all  like  to  go  into  the  boat,  particularly  the  car- 
riage horses— I  believe  they  had  actually  to  lift  Bob 
.  in — However  after  they  were  fixed  they  stood  re- 
markably quiet — I  expected  Dear  Father  would  feel 
rather  concerned  to  know  how  we  got  over  the 
ferry,  or  I  should  not  have  been  thus  particular — " 

In  a  month,  they  were  returning  to  Philadelphia,  and 
Hannah's  thoughts  turned  to  her  good  home  cooking*  She 
wrote : 

"Gibersons  Tavern — 10  miles 
beyond  Trenton 
7th  Mo.  14th— 2d  of  week 
1817 
My  dear  Husband 

Having  got  on  beyond  our  expectation.  &  the 
weather  now  being  very  favorable  we  have  some 
thoughts  of  getting  to  Bristol  tonight — but  if  we  do 
not  get  quite  so  far — we  intend  rising  early  tomor- 
row morning — &  think  we  may  get  home  at  Usual 
dinner  time  to-morrow — &  as  we  have  had  much 
sameness  on  the  Road,  fried  Ham,  Fried  Veal,  boil'd 
eggs  &c — thought  I  would  just  mention — that  a  little 
change  would  be  agreeable— if  it  is  convenient  to 
get  some  Clams,  &  have  some  boiled,  &  some  fried — 
they  would  be  agreeable — any  other  sort  of  meat, 
except  Veal,  &  Pork — &  fruit  such  as  is  to  be  had — 
would1  be  very  grateful — as  we  have  met  with  little 
of  any  kind — Mary  need  hot  trouble  herself  to  make 
pies  for  us — as  we  shall  prefer  fruit — &  Corn  would 
be  very  grateful  if  it  is  ripe — I  thought  I  had  better 
give  this  information — as  you  would  not  expect  us 
otherwise — we  are  tired  of  being  at  Taverns — &  all 
want  to  get  home — though  we  are  well  satisfied  with 
our  Journey — and  have  been  much  favour'd  several 
ways- 
Hoping  to  meet  you  all  in  Usual  Health  tomorrow 
— I  conclude  affectionately  thy 

H.  Fisher. 
I  dont  wish  thee  to  take  much  trouble  about  the 
dinner — if  it  is  not  convenient  to  get  what  I  have 
mentioned    we    shall    be    satisfied — with  anv  thing 
else—" 
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Hannah  Fisher  lived  only  two  years  after  this  journey. 
It  is  supposed  that  she  wore  herself  out  in  nursing  yellow- 
fever  sufferers.  She  was  ill  only  a  week,  and  showed  a  great 
distrust  in  the  powers  of  any  doctors.  Perhaps  she  had 
reason,  as  they  blistered  and  bled  her,  in  the  good  (or  bad) 
old-fashioned  way. 

During  her  illness  she  often  spoke  with  particular 
affection  of  her  son-in-law,  who  was  Hannah  Redwood's  son, 
William  Wharton.  This  affection  links  our  Hannahs  to  the 
very  end.     She  said: 

"Dear  William,  I  have  remembered  how  my  mind 
was  attracted  towards  him,  on  my  first  acquaintance. 
I  know  not  how  we  could  have  found  a  disposition 
better  suited  to  come  into  our  family.  Dear  William, 
I  have  loved  him." 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1819,  Hannah  Rodman  Fisher 
died,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age.    One  of  the  notices 

of  her  death  includes  these  words : 

• 

"In  discharging  the  duties  attached  to  the 
various  relations  of  wrife,  mother  and  friend,  she 
endeared  herself  to  all  around  her,  by  the  sweetness 
of  her  disposition,  the  affability  of  her  manners,  and 
her  fervent  yet  unaffected  piety.  The  lively  sensi- 
bility of  her  mind,  qualified  her  for  entering  into 
sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  to  whom  she  was  ever  a 
warm  and  steady  friend. — " 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  who  'thus'  die  in  the  Lord, 
for  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them." 

Anna  Wharton  Morris. 
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SOCIETY  NOTES 


The  outstanding  event  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  Bul- 
letin has  been  the  celebration 
at  Butts  Hill  of  the  145th  An- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favorable weather  drew  a  com- 
pany of  over  two  thousand  in* 
terested  spectators.  A  full  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  will 
be  published  in  a  later  Bulle- 
tin. 

The  adjoining  lot,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Sturgis,  our 
Vice  President,  has  been  put 
in  attractive  condition  and  will 
be  an  interesting  object  unti« 
at  some  future  time  the  Society 
may  find  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  its  building. 
The  iron  railing  in  front  of  the 
court  yard  has  been  carried 
around  the  side  of  the  building, 
thus,  improving  the  appearance 
of  our  enhance. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  our 
rooms  has  been  greater  this 
summer  than  ever  before,  and 
the  appreciation  expressed  of 
the  excellence  of  our  collec- 
tions, and  the  tasteful  and  ju- 
dicious manner  in  which  they 
are  displayed,  has  been  partic- 
ularly gratifying. 


Many  have  applied  to  us,  this 
summer,    for    information    re- 
garding events  long  past,  fam- 
ily history,  dates  and  details  of 
occurrences     which     in     their 
time  stirred  the  community  or 
the  great  world  outside  of  it; 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  in 
most   cases   ample   satisfaction 
has  been  given.     One  instance, 
which    took    place    but    a    few 
weeks  ago,  stands  out  with  pe- 
culiar prominence.  It  is  that  ol 
one  of  Newport's  distinguished 
citizens.    After  years  passed  in 
a  vain  quest  for  light   upon  a 
certain  matter  in  which  he  was 
deeply   interested   he   came    to 
us,  as  to  a  court  of  last  appeal, 
and  within    ten   minutes    after 
he    had    crossed    the    Society's 
threshold  every  item  of  the  in- 
formation  he  had  sought  was 
in  his  possession.     So  profuse 
were  the  expressions  of  grati- 
tude bestowed  upon  the  Soci- 
ety by  this  new  friend  that  were 
it   not   for   the   sedative   influ- 
ences   of    constant    association 
with  relics  of  the  remote  past, 
the     Society's     representatives 
might  have  responded  by  some 
undignified    manifestations    of 

joy. 
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EULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Newport    Historical    Society 

Number  Forty-seven  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  November,  1923 


SPECIAL  BULLETIN 


Butts  Hill  Fort  Celebration 

August  29th,  1923 

Account  of  the  Battle  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Defences  of 

Newport 

By  H.  W.  H.  Powel 

At  the  August  meeting  of  the  Society  it  was  resolved 
to  celebrate  the  145th  anniversary  of  The  Battle  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  presentation,  to  the  Society  by  the  President, 
of  Butts  Hill  Fort,  by  holding  dedication  ceremonies  at  that 
place;  and  the  President  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  arrange  for  the  celebration.  He  appointed  as  such 
committee:  Dr.  William  S.  Sherman,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  the  Preparation  of  the  Grounds;  H.  W. 
H.  Powel,  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Literary 
and  Military  Exercises,  and  Historian;  Mrs.  Maud  Howe 
Elliot,  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Speakers; 
also  Miss  Amy  Lenox  Varnum,  and  Miss  Maud  Lyman  Ste- 
vens. Mr.  Powel  appointed  as  members  of  his  committee: 
Marion  Eppley,  Vice  Chairman;  G.  J.  S.  White,  to  preside  at 
the  ceremonies;  A.  B.  Commerford  to  read  the  Historical 
Address. 
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THE  STORY  OF  BUTTS   HILL  FORT 


Upon  a  conspicuous  hill  near  the  northern  end  of  the  Island  of 
Rhode  Island,  rising  gradually  above  the  surrounding  country  stand 
these  fortifications,  consisting  of  earthworks,  enclosing  an  oblong  area 
some  700  feet  long  by  200  to  300  feet  wide.  They  were  built  by  the 
British,  who  then  occupied  the  Island,  in  the  early  part  of  1777,  as  a 
defence  against  the  approach  of  the  American  Arm}7,  either  by  Bristol 
Ferry  or  by  Howland's  Ferry  from  Tiverton. 

When  General  Sullivan  gathered  his  army  to  attack  the  British  on 
Rhode  Island  in  the  summer  of  1778,  he  describes  this  as,  ''  A  very 
strong  work  on  Butts  Hill.''  It  was  then  occupied  by  three  British 
regiments 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  August,  1778,  the  British  evacuated 
the  fort,  retiring  to  their  stronger  defences  at  Newport. 

On  the  9th,  General  Sullivan  with  his  forces,  crossing  from  the 
mainland  took  possession  of  the  fort. 

For  three  weeks  it  was  held  by  the  Americans,  being  occupied  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Newport  by  the  reserves,  and  those  from  among  the 
sick  who  were  capable  of  doing  garrison  duty. 

The  morning  of  the  29th  the  Americans  retired  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  Island,  and  took  up  their  position  in  front  of  and  about  this 
fort,  which  during  that  memorable  day,  by  its  heavy  guns,  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Battle  of  Rhode  Island  and  from  these  ramparts 
General  Sullivan  directed  the  movements  of  the  American  Army.  All 
day  of  the  30th  its  great  guns  bombarded  the  enemy's  works. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th-31st,  the  American  Army  crossed  to  the 
mainland,  and  the  next  day  the  British  again  took  possession  and 
held  the  fort  until  October,  1779,  when  they  withdrew  their  forces  from 
Rhode  Island. 

During  the  presence  of  the  French  Army  upon  the  Island,  in  17^0 
and  1781,  it  was  garrisoned  by  them. 

Peace  has  reigned  over  these  earthworks  from  that  day  to  this. 
They  have  not  been  disturbed  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  remain  today 
as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  though  overgrown  by  grass 
and  shrubbery. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Fort  was  used  as  a  camp  of  instruction 
for  a  short  time  by  some  of  the  Militia  of  Rhode  Island. 

Few  Revolutionary  forts  in  such  good  condition  and  with  such  an 
interesting  history,  are  so  worthy  of  being  preserved,  as  this  central 
base  of  the  Continental  Army  in  the  Battle  of  Rhode  Island. 


INVITATION  TO  THE  CEREMONIES 


ALL  THOSE  WHO  ARE  INTERESTED 

ARE  HEREBY  RESPECTFULLY  INVITED  TO  ATTEND 

THE  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  DEDICATION  OF 

BUTTS  HILL  FORT 

ERECTED  BY  THE  BRITISH  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION 
AND  REMAINING  TODAY  PRACTICALLY  UNCHANGED 

It  is  situated  on  a  commanding  hill  some  ten  miles 
from  the  City  of  Newport. 

This  fort  was  the  centre  of  the  American  Forces  in  the  Battle  of 
Rhode  Island,  an  action  which  reflected  great  honour  upon  American 
troops. 

The  one  hundred  and  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  this  battle  occurs 
on  August  29th,  during  the  afternoon  of  which  day,  from  two  until  live, 
exercises  will  be  held  in  the  fort.  Those  present  will  be  able  to  wit- 
ness the  events  of  the  battle  re-enacted  by  the  forces  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  under  Colonel  William  R.  Doores,  of  Fort  Adams,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Captain  Franck  Taylor  Evans,  of  the  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion, together  with  the  Newport  Artillery  and  the  Bristol  Train  of  Ar- 
tillery. 

Literary  exercises  will  follow  at  which  a  short  history  of  the  battle 
will  be  given  and  addresses  made  by  distinguished  visitors. 

Butts  Hill  Fort  and  Fort  Barton  in  Tiverton  have  lately  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Newport  Historical  Society. 
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•      THE   DEDICATION  OF  BUTTS  HILL  FORT 

By  Lloyd  M.  Mayer 

The  great  day  had  arrived.  Fair  many  weeks  the 
weather  had  been  unusually  beautiful,  with  bright  sun- 
shine, gentle  breezes,  and  equable  temperature.  It  was 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  similar  favourable  con- 
ditions for  the  celebration  of  the  145th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Rhode  Island.  But  to  one  who  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  chances  of  success  for  the  great  event,  which 
had  been  planned  in  the  early  summer,  and  for  which 
elaborate  preparations  had  been  making  ever  since,  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens  on  Tuesday  evening  seemed  one  of 
evil  augury.  However,  as  the  hour  approached  at  which  the 
exercises  were  to  commence,  the  prospect  brightened.  Rain 
had  ceased  in  the  morning,  and  while  a  canop}'  of  grey  still 
,  overhung  the  earth,  an  occasional  gleam  of  sunshine  pierced 
the  veil  and  cheered  the  heart. 

It  was  about  half-past  one  o'clock  when  the  new  inva- 
sion of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  Butt's  Hill  began.  Among 
the  first  to  arrive  on  the  scene  was  the  Newport  Artillery 
Company,  which  took  up  a  position  within  the  fort,  its  two 
field  pieces  pointing  over  the  ramparts  to  the  east.  The 
ubiquitous  automobile  now  made  its  appearance,  first  one 
or  two,  climbing  the  hill  slowly,  then  at  slightly  more  rapid 
speed,  the  steep  ascent  overcome,  circling  the  ramparts  of 
the  ancient  fortifications,  and  "parking"  in  the  field  on  their 
western  slope,  where  ample  space  for  this  purpose  had  been 
provided. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  threatening  aspect  of 
the  weather  had  been  powerless  to  deter  those  who  really 
wished  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  dedication  of  the  fort  to 
the  memory  of  the  men  who  fought  there  one  hunred  and 
forty-five  years  ago.  Up  the  slopes  of  the  hill  hundreds 
toiled  on  foot.     The  temperature  rose,  too,  hand  in  hand 


with  a  degree  of  humidity  which  brought  beads  of  perspi- 
ration  to  the  foreheads  of  the  climbers  and  indicated  in 


generous  measure  the  warmth  of  their  patriotic  fervor. 
The  stream  of  motor  cars  increased  in  volume  until  the 
parking  space  was  filled.  The  crowds  instinctively  sought 
the  high  places,  grouped  themselves  along  the  crest  of  the 
ramparts,  gazed  upon  the  charming  prospect  open  to  the 
vision  on  all  sides  from  that  dominating  eminence,  and 
waited  patiently  for  the  ceremonies  to  begin. 

Hark!  the  strains  of  military  music.  Up  from  the 
valley,  marching,  marching,  the  boys  from  the  Naval 
Training  Station,  headed  by  their  splendid  band.  What 
a  swing  to  their  step !  The  crowd  cheers  to  the  echo.  The 
sailor  boys,  trim  and  jaunty,  keeping  perfect  step  and  line, 
smile  their  approval  as  they  march  through  the  field  and 
come  to  rest  within  the  fort,  ready  for  their  next  part  in 
the  welcome  play. 

The  Bristol  Train  of  Artillery,  wearing  the  vivid  uni- 
forms of  the  Old  Continentals,  make  their  appearance 
shorfry  after  the  ceremonies  have  begun,  and  stand  at 
attention,  behind  the  crowd,  listening  to  the  speakers. 

The  Fort  Adams  band  arrives,  joins  forces  with  the 
band  from  the  Training  Station,  and  the  ear  is  charmed 
with  their  combined  harmony.  A  loud  voice  commands 
attention.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Mr.  Gustav  J.  S. 
White,  requests  that  the  crowd  descend  from  the  ramparts 
and  group  themselves  In  the  center  of  the  field,  where  the 
addresses  about  to  be  delivered  may  be  distinctly  heard. 
The  Master  of  Ceremonies  then  presents  to  the  assembled 
multitude,  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Commerford.  Silence  reigns.  Mr. 
Commerford,  bowing  to  his  vast  audience,  reads  the  admir- 
able story  of  the  Battle  of  Rhode  Island,  which  has  been 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  H.  W7.  H.  Powel. 

WThen  the  reading  of  the  paper  arrived  at  the  point 
which  described  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  Mr.  Com- 
merford paused.  The  clarion  notes  of  the  bugle  sounded; 
and  instantly  the  sharp  rattle  of  musketry  smote  upon  the 
ear,  while  the  occasional  discharge  of  the  heavy  field  pieces 
accentuated  the  fury  of  the  attack,  and  the  projectiles 
hurled  skyward  by  anti-aircraft  guns  exploded  far  aloft  over 
the  heads  of  the  spectators,  leaving  trails  of  angry  smoke 
along  the   pearl-grey  heavens.     As   often    as   the    reading 
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touched  upon  some  stirring  phase  of  the  conflict,  this  tumul- 
tuous illustration  was  re-enacted,  and  the  effect  was  mar- 
vellously realistic. 

Mr.  Powel's  paper  was  as  follows: 

If  you  desire  to  see  a  monument,  look  about 
you. 

Monuments  are  erected  to  recall  those  who 
have  gone  before :  to  the  ones  who  in  their  lives — 
or  by  giving  up  their  lives,  accomplished  something 
worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  most  enduring  way. 

Who.  then,  went  before  us  here? 

What  is  this  monument  we  are  here  today  to 
dedicate? 

Who  stood  on  this  very  hill;  fortified  it;  re- 
fortified  it  by  way  of  wise  preparedness? 

Who  those  others,  who  taking  it  over  so  im- 
proved to  their  hands,  performed  prodigious 
labours,  here  and,  afloat,  hereabout? 

Who  fought  in  a  death  grapple  before  this 
Hill's  southern  face? 

In  what  noMe  cause  did  heavy  shotted  guns, 
aimed  to  kill,  thunder  from  its  ramparts  just  145 
years  ago  today? 
And  with  what  results? 

Would  you  re-people  this,  and  those  "encir- 
cling hills,"  yonder  splendid  bay,  the  fair  island 
that  lies  at  your  feet;  and  beyond  them  to  the 
south — Newport — till  then  the  affluent  Queen  of 
America's  maritime  cities,  crown  of  Great  Britain's 
thirteen  American  colonies?  Would  you  repeople 
them  as  they  were  145  years  ago? 

Then  let  the  following  Historical  Summary — 
the  latter  part  of  which  will  be  punctuated  by  the 
present  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
Rhode  Island  delivered  demonstrative  firings — 
assist  us  in  visualizing  that  scene: — 

Pursuant  to  a  concert  of  action  agreed  between 
General  Washington  and  Vice  Admiral  Count 
D'Estaing  (as  authorized  by  Congress  in  July,  1778) 
Major  General  John  Sullivan,  who  was  born  in 
Somersworth,  N.  H.,  Feb  18.  1740.  in  command,  and 
Nathaniel  Greene  and  Lafayette  as  his  division 
Commanders,  with  brigades  of  the  "Continental 
Line"  and  militia  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  an  American 
Expeditionary  Force,  some  11,000  men.  in  the  early 


summer  of  .1778,  concentrated  about  the  upper 
waters  of  Narragansett  Bay  and  commenced  active 
cooperation  with  the  strong  ileet  recently  come  to 
our  coast,  of  the  new  Ally,  France.  That  French 
lleet,  12  ships  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  3000  troops 
aboard,  under  Count  D'Estaing  (as  both  General 
and  Vice  Admiral)  came  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
hearten  the  then  flagging  cause  of  the  Revolting 
Colonists.  The  fleet  arrived  "off"  and  began  block- 
ading Narragansett  Bay,  July  29th,  1778. 

Two  squadrons  were  promptly  detached,  sent 
into  and  up  the  East  and  West  Passages — causing 
the  British  in  wild  confusion  to  sink,  burn  and  de- 
stroy a  large  number  of  transports  and  armed 
vessels,  with  most  of  their  guns  then  afloat  in  the 
lower  Bay  and  Passage. 

August  8th,  1778,  with  seven  ships  of  the  line, 
D'Estaing,  'til  then,  off  shore,  came  in  the  Bay, 
cannonading  the  shore  batteries  of  the  British 
Army  of  Occupation  on  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island, 
commanded  by  General  Robert  Pigot,  and  anchored 
near  "Commodore"  Bail'e  de  Suff'ern's  Squadron, 
already  there  off  Half  Way  Rock,  just  south  of 
Prudence  Island,  and  landed  on  Conanicut  some 
four  thousand  troops  to  become  fit  for  fighting 
ashore. 

At  once  General  Pigot  withdrew  his  outlying 
forces,  including  those  from  this  Butts  Hill  Fort. 
Others  from  Quaker,  Turkey  and  Anthony's  Hills, 
where  were  other  defences  facing  north;  also  from 
all  other  interior  and  shore  fortifications,  and  con- 
centrated behind  his  double  line  of  defenses  going 
north  and  west  before  Newport,  manned  them  and 
its  shore  and  harbor  batteries. 

August  9th,  at  6.30  A.  M.  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Force  at  General  Sullivan's  command 
(without  advising  D'Estaing)  General  Nathaniel 
Greene  leading,  crossed  in  flat  boats,  (eighty-six 
in  number,  built  in  Tiverton  by  Major  Silas  Talbot 
for  this  purpose)  by  How^and's  Ferry — the  site 
of  our  present  Stone  Bridge — to  the  island.  They 
took  over  and  occupied  with  their  whole  force  this 
hill  of  Butts  alreadv  fortified  by  General  Pigot; 
modifying  it  to  suit  their  design  of  capturing  New- 
port with  Pigot's  Army  in  it.  AH  of  this  was  con- 
templated to  be  done  with  the  fleet  and  troops  of 
D'Estaing  cooperating. 

But  August  9th,  Admiral  Howe  with  the  British 


fleet  appeared  off  the  main  channel  to  Newport 
and  made  as  if  to  stand  into  the  Bay.  At  once  the 
French  Admiral  re-embarked  his  landed  forces  and 
cutting  cables,  stood;  down  the  Bay  in  line  ahead, 
the  flag-ship  Languedoc  leading,  (wind  X.  X.  E. 
freshening)   to  engage  Admiral  Howe. 

Passing  out  the  French  fleet  fired  many  thous- 
and cannon  shots — not  only  upon  the  shore  bat- 
teries—  (they  replying  furiously) — but  also  upon 
Newport.  Havoc  was  wrought  to  ships,  batteries, 
and  town,  yet  fewr  casualties  to  persons  ashore  were 
reported. 

And  so  to  sea.  Both  fleets  going  off  S.  E.  But 
a  terrific  gale  of  two  days  eusuing  prevented  action 
between  the  fleets,  and  scattered  and  seriously  dam- 
aged the  vessels.  Howe  proceeded  to  New  York. 
D'Estaing,  first  calling  in  off  shore  to  Newport  to 
rendezvous,  and  inform  General  Sullivan  that  fur- 
ther cooperation  by  them  was  impossible — as  their 
Government   orders  were   if   damaged   to   refit   in 

Boston! Despite  protest  of  a  Council 

of  War,  the  Count  departed  with  his  fleet. 

This  withdrawal,  August  19th  and  20th,  caused 
many  of  the  militia  to  melt  away  from  the  Amer- 
ican Army;  which  Army  since  August  17th  had 
not  only  advanced  down  the  Island,  but  a*so  with 
batteries  of  heavy  guns  and  mortars  well  emplaced, 
with  covered  ways  and  trenches  in  parallel,  was 
then  actively  and  successfully  besieging  from 
Honeyman's  Hill  across  the  Valley  of  Bailey's 
Brook,  to  the  Bay  side,  the  British  Outerline  of 
defense  before  Xewport. 

However,  on  August  28th,  by  the  loss  of  support 
of  the  French  and  the  depletion  of  the  militia,  the 
besiegers,  now  actually  numbered  fewer  than  the 
besieged.  This  compelled  General  Sullivan  to  plan 
to  evacuate  his  siege  lines  and  withdraw  to  these 
Butts  Hill  fortifications. 

Here  they  formed  the  stronghold  covering  his 
line  of  retreat  by  Howland's  Ferry  (Stone  Bridge) 
to  Fort  Barton  and  the  Fastnesses  of  the  Tiverton 
Hills. 

This  retirement  Sullivan  skillfully  executed. 
Beginning  after  dark  August  28th  by  2  A.  M.  of 
August  29th,  he  had  the  main  American  Army, 
Siege  Train  and  Camp  Equipage  at  this  his  island 
Bridge  Head. 

Rear   guards,   however,   were   left   one   under 
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Colonel  Laurens  at  the  junction  of  Union  Street 
and  West  Main  Road,  and  another  under  Colonel 
Henry  Livingston  at  a  point  between  the  junctions 
of  this  same  Union  Street  and  the  East  Main  Road; 
this  guard  was  ambuscaded. 

Also  about  Mili  Lane,  a  little  north  of  these 
guards  were  located  supporting  pickets  under 
Major  Ward. 

As  soon  as  this  evacuation  was  learned  in  New- 
port, British  Regiments  and  Hessian  Mercenaries, 
including  the  Yaegers,  were  sent  in  pursuit  by 
General  Pigot. 

The  Hessians  under  General  Losberg  proceeded 
by  the  West  Road  in  column — the  British  under 
General  Smith,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell 
leading,  in  like  formation  by  the  East  Road — Hank- 
ing companies  and  a  mixed  central  column  going 
afield. 

And  so  the  British  pursue,  until  as  they  ap- 
proach Union  Street  about  three  miles  out,  their 
leading  units  on  East  and  West  Roads,  wheel  from 
column  into  line  and  almost  at  the  same  time.  7.30 
A.  ML  August  29th,  come  into  contact  with  the 
American  Rear  Guards. 

It  is  said  that  to  the  British  Colonel  Campbell 
and  his  men,  Livingston's  ambuscade  was  a  com- 
plete and  death-dealing  surprise;  two  volleys  being 
received  by  them  before  they  could  reply.  Soon 
the  Americans  on  West  Road  were  attacked. 

(Reading  pauses.    Some  Musketry  Firing) 

Slowly  yielding,  as  ordered,  the  rear  guards 
fell  back  fighting,  to  their  supporting  pickets  on 
Mill  Lane. 

Again  they  withdraw  up  the  long  gentle  south 
slopes  of  the  three  hills  lying  in  an  east  and  west 
chain  before  us.  (i.  e.  when  looking  South  from 
Butts  Hi  1.) 

Up  the  farther  slopes  of  Quaker  HiH,  East: 
Turkey  Hill  on  West  Road,  and  Anthony's  Hill 
towards  the  Bay  shore  on  the  right,  the  Americans, 
'light  troops,  now  supported  by  regiments  and  field 
guns,  yet  fall  back,  firing  heavily.     (Firing): 

At  the  summit  of  these  hills  the  Hessian  and 
British,  spent  with  the  heat — it  was  a  hot  day — the 
rapidity  of  their  pursuit  and  heavy  losses — slacken. 

This  advantage  was  seized  by  the  retiring 
Americans   for   a   quick  "get   away"   to   their  first 
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Line  of  Batllc — drawn  up  across  the  Island  upon  the 
lower  slope  of  this  and  its  twin  hill — Diirfce's,  adja- 
cent to  the  south  west — on  which  General  Greene, 
fortified,  was  in  command  of  our  right  wing  that 
day. 

This  first  line  of  the  Americans  consisted  of 
the  brigades  on  the  east  shore  flank  of  Tyler,  next 
to  him  of  Glover,  who  was  commanding  the  left 
wing  in  the  absence  of  Lafayette,  next  Colonel  Chris- 
topher Greene's  brigade,  Cornell's  and  Yarnum's 
successively,  with  Colonel  Livingston  on  the  west 
shore  and  right  flank. 

A  second  line  consisting  of  Titcomb's  and 
LovelPs  brigades,  were  just  behind  at  the  north  of 
Butts  Hill;  a  half  mile  further  back  at  a  spring, 
the  Reserves,  under  West. 

About  10  A.  M.  the  British  Army  from  the  three 
hills,  Quaker,  Turkey  and  Anthony,  for  they  had 
now  sent  guns  and  reinforcements  from  Newport, 
opened  a  heavy  cannonade. 

Next  the  enemy  form  up  and  advancing  by 
platoons  come  to  the  assault.  (Firing  Musketry  and 
Cannon;     also  bombs  exploding  overhead). 

Again  the  enemy  assaults  as  before.  Are 
stopned  and  turned  back.     (Firing  as  last  above.) 

For  the  third  time  the  enemv  advances,  being 
forced  bv  their  officers  for  a  third  and  as  they  hope 
final  victorious  assault.  But  General  Greene  having 
now  brought  heavv  guns  to  bear  from  a  knoH  near 
the  shore,  drives  off  the  British  ships.  (Firing  by  the 
guns  on  the  right  and  on  the  ships.) 

At  this  instant  the  flanking  unit  of  the  American 
Right,  Colonel  Livingston  in  command,  Jackson's 
Regiment  leading,  counter  attacks:  thev  advance 
in  a  bayonet  charge — and,  flanking  roll  up  the 
enemv  left  on  it's  center.  Then  the  who"-e  American- 
line  firing,  and  re-inforced  by  Lovell  on  left,  ad- 
vance. The  enemy  are  hurled  back,  defeated,  to 
their  entrenched  'lines  on  the  opposite  three 
hills '.    . 

The  number  of  men  engaged  in  this  battle  wrcre 
about  5,000  on  each  side. 

The  casualties  on  the  American  side  were  211. 

The  casualties  on  the  British  side  were  1023. 

During  the  time  of  the  battle,  which  we  trust 
that  you  now  have  been  able  to  visualize — Lafavette 
(who  otherwise  would  have  commanded  the  Amer- 
ican  Left  Wing)    on   that   day,   August   29th,  was 
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making  his  celebrated  ride  to  Boston,  by  the  way 
of  Bristol  Ferry  and  Post  Roads,  with  his  horses 
in  relays;  7  hours  in  going  and  6%  hours  returning, 
to  solicit  D'Estaing  to  return  with  his  troops  and 
fleet,  but  Lafayette's  mission  proved  fruitless. 

Then,  on  the  night  of  August  30th,  1778,  as 
Admiral  Howe  in  a  strengthened  fleet  convoying 
heavy  re-inforcements  of  British  troops  was  re- 
ported nearing  Nwport — General  Sullivan  was 
compelled  to  retreat  and  made  it  masterfully  and 
unmolested,  according  to  his  pre-determind  line, 
covered  initially  by  this  Fort,  and  then  by  the  way 
of  Howland's  Ferry,  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Barton, 
and  a  battery  on  Gould  island,  to  his  mainland 
bridge  head  in  the  Tiverton  Hills. 

(The  authority  for  the  foregoing  is  Samuel 
Greene  Arnold,  one  time  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island.) 

In  this  retreat  successfully  effected,  Lafayette 
commanded  the  rear  guard,  and  General  Sullivan 
crossed  in  the  last  boat  to  leave  the  Island  of  Rhode 
Island." 

Having  ended  his  reading,  Mr.  Commerford,  who  was 
heartily  applauded,  stated  that  a  letter  had  been  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  Governor  Flynn,  stating  the  regret  of 
the  Governor  at  his  inabiMty  to  attend  the  ceremonies,  as  he 
had  been  summoned  by  President  Coolidge  to  a  conference 
of  governors  in  New  York  City 

Also  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Clark  Burdick,  M.  C,  an- 
nouncing that  much  to  his  regret  he  had  been  obliged  to 
hasten  to  Washington  on  the  evening  preceding  the  cele- 
bration. 

Major  General  Andre  W.  Brewster,  commanding  this 
district,  the  First  Army  Corps  Area,  who  had  expected  to 
be  present,  was  prevented  at  the  last  moment.  Colonel  W. 
B.  Burlt  of  his  Staff,  his  representative,  was  introduced  and 
spoke  to  the  following  effect: 

(That  the  event  of  battles  depended  upon  the  personality 
of  men,  more  than  upon  armaments,  to  win,  and  that  he 
desired  to  call  attention  to  the  quality  of  some  of  the  Gen- 
erals who  were  instrumental  in  saving  the  day  at  the  Battle 
of  Rhode  Island. 

General  John  Sullivan  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
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and  proved  himself  a  brilliant  soldier  in  many  engagements 
during  the  Revolution,  and  in  after  life  was  prominent  in 
the  political  and  civil  history  of  his  native  State.  It  was 
owing  to  his  military  genius  that  the  day  of  the  battle  on 
this  spot  ended  as  it  did;  and  that  the  American  forces 
were  successfully  withdrawn  across  yonder  ferry,  to  accom- 
plish which  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  without  loss  of  life, 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  feats  in  war. 

He  also  spoke  of  General  Lovell,  a  man  from  Salem, 
who  commanded  Massachusetts  troops,  through  whose 
leadership  and  the  labours  of  his  men  accustomed  to  salt 
water,  the  boats  were  manned  and  skillfully  conducted 
which  bore  to  the  mainland  these  retreating  forces,  which, 
except  for  such  expert  assistance  might  have  been  unable 
to  leave  the  Island. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Colonel  Burt's  address,  which  also 
was  heartily  applauded,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  pre- 
sented to  the  assemblage  the  donor  of  the  fort,  Dr.  Roderick 
Terry.  Resounding  cheers  greeted  the  President  of  the 
Newport  Historical  Society  as  he  stepped  forward,  sur- 
veyed with  tranquil  mien  the  assembled  multitude,  and 
prepared  to  speak. 

Dr.  Terry  said  in  effect  that  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
who  were  descendants  of  those  who  had  fought  on  this  spot 
145  years  ago,  it  might  seem  hardly  proper  for  him  to  speak, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  not  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  but  was 
descended  from  Connecticut  stock;  that  his  ancestor  was 
a  Colonel  in  the  Connecticut  Forces  in  the  Revolution,  and 
that  he  had  tried  to  prove  that  he  was  present  at  this 
battle,  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  so. 

This  day,  he  said,  was  the  realization  of  the  dream  of 
many  years,  nor  had  he  been  alone  in  this  dream,  for 
several  times  others  had  attempted  to  secure  possession  of 
this  site,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  had  been  unable; 
and  he  felt  grateful  that  he  could  be  the  means  of  preserving 
to  posterity  these  fortifications,  which  he  hoped  would  serve 
to  all  future  generations  as  a  reminder  of  what  our  ances- 

!lors  had  done  to  give  us  our  Independence,  and  that  those 
who  should  visit  this  historic  spot  would  find  their  Patriotism 
aroused,  for  in  spite  of  what  is  the  opinion  of  many  today, 
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we  believe  thoroughly  in  Patriotism,  and  that  there  arc  few- 
nobler  qualities  to  inspire  great  deeds. 

As  he  looked  over  the  assembled  people,  he  wondered 
how  many  had  in  them  the  blood  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Battle  of  Rhode  Island.  He  knew  only  positively  of  de- 
scendants of  General  Greene,  and  General  Varnum,  whom 
he  was  proud  to  welcome,  but  was  sure  that  many  others  of 
that  Continental  Army  were  represented;  and  we  all  of  us 
could  feel  ourselves,  in  a  sense,  inheritors  of  the  blessings 
obtained  through  them. 

He  was  happy  to  welcome  the  members  of  the  Artillery 
Company  from  Bristol,  who  with  the  Newport  Artillery 
Company,  represented  two  organizations  whose  early 
members  had  taken  part  in  the  battle,  and  he  begged  to 
thank  these  two  famous  companies  for  coming  to  make  the 
day  more  enjoyable  and  instructive.  He  remarked  that 
these  Continental  troops  carried  the  mind  back  to  a  day 
when  similar  uniforms  were  worn,  but  upon  that  day  of  the 
battle  they  also  were  not  so  clean;  but  whether  in  1778  or 
1923,  the  wearers  of  these  historic  uniforms  must  be,  he 
was  sure,  thrilled  with  the  thought  of  what  they  represented, 
and  be  unwLling  to  fall  short  of  the  high  ideals  of  their 
organizations. 

He  closed  by  expressing  the  hope  that  many  in  the 
years  to  come  might  visit  this  interesting  spot  and  find  here 
inspiration  ever  for  better- living;  and  that  these  fortiiica- 
tions  were  not  given  to  the  Newport  Historical  Society  as  a 
personal  possession  of  their  own  so  much  as  a  trust,  which 
they  held  for  the  community.  In  order  that  all  might  know 
the  purpose  and  the  hopes  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this 
gift,  he  proposed  in  closing  to  read  the  following  conditions 
which  appear  in  the  deed  given  to  the  Newport  Historical 
Society. 

This  deed  is  made  upon  the  conditions  and  restrictions 
hereinafter  set  forth  and  to  run  with  the  land  forever,  viz: 

1.  That  the  said  Newport  Historical  Society  and  its 
successors  and  assigns  shall  forever  preserve,  keep  and 
maintain  the  said  premises  as  a  memorial  or  monument  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  fought  in  the  American-Revolu- 
tionary War  and  as  a  place  where  the  public  may  enter 
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view  and  study  the  battle  field  on  which  our  soldiers  fought 
be  enlightened  in  the  battles  thereon  fought,  and 
in  American  history. 

2.  That  said  premises  shall  always  retain  the  name  ol 
"Butts  Hill  Fort": 

3.  jThat  said  premises  shall  never  be  used  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  pecuniary  gain  or  profit: 

I  further  provide  that  in  the  event  that  said  Newport 
Historical  Society  shall  at  any  time  fail  to  preserve,  keep 
and  maintain  the  said  premises  as  aforesaid  or  shall  violate 
or  fail  to  observe  and  cany  out  any  of  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions, then  in  that  event  the  said  Newport  Historical 
Society  shall  forthwith  stand  seized  of  said  premises  to  the 
use  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  in  which  State  of  Rhode 
Island  the  title  to  said  premises  shall  forthwith  vest;  and 
I  hereby  grant  and  convey  to  said  State  the  right  to  re-enter 
and  take  possession  of  said  premises  for  any  breach  of  the 
foregoing  conditions  by  the  said  Newport  Historical  Society, 
said  premises  to  be  held,  kept  and  maintained  by  said  State 
of  Rhode  Island  for  the  uses  and  purposes  aforesaid;  and 
the  Attorney  General  for  the  time  being  of  said  State  or 
any  other  proper  officer  representing  the  said  State  shall 
have  the  right  and  authority  to  take  possession  thereof  to 
the  use  of  the  State  and  may  also  by  any  appropriate  rem- 
edy either  at  law  or  in  equity,  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
deed. 

♦The  final  event  of  the  day  was  the  raising  of,  and  salu- 
tation to,  the  colours.  A  guard  of  the  Newport  Artillery 
proceeded  to  the  flagstaff,  and  to  appropriate  music  by  the 
band  slowly 'raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  top  of  the 
pole,  from  whence  it  was  immediately  lowered  to  half-staff 
in  memory  of  the  late  President  Harding.  The  flag  was 
then  saluted  with  twenty-one  guns,  fired  from  the  old  muzzle 
loading  cannons  of  the  Newport  ArtLlery.  And  the  pro- 
ceedings closed  with  the  playing  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," while  'the  whole  audience  stood  at  attention. 

When  all  was  over  the  assembled  residents  of  Ports- 
mouth, Newport,  Fall  River,  Tiverton,  Bristol,  and  many 
other  surrounding  towns,  to  the  number  of  about  two  thou- 
sand, gradually  dispersed  with  many  expressions  of  eongrat- 
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ulation  to  one  another  and  to  Dr.  Terry,  that  these  most 
interesting  re.ics  of  the  Revolution  were  now  to  he  pre- 
served for  all  time,  and  to  form  a  public  park,  where  every- 
one would  be  welcome  to  come  and  recall  famous  days  oi 
the  past,  and  to  admire  the  wonderful  view  in  all  directions 
which  these  earthworks  afford. 

It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  elliciency  01 
all  those  who  had  charge  of  the  arrangements.  In  the 
transportation  and  the  regulation  of  traliic,  Mr.  J.  K.  Sulli- 
van acquitted  hinise.f  most  creditably  of  the  difficult  task 
of  conveying  to  the  fort  four  hundred  troops  and  four 
cannon,  delivering  them  there  without  delay  or  accident 
at  the  time  appointed.  Mr.  Deegan,  Chief  of  Police  of 
Portsmouth,  with  his  assistants,  controlled  and  directed  so 
admirably  the  streams  of  motor  cars  going  and  coming,  that 
not  the  slightest  congestion  or  confusion  was  suffered  at 
any  point. 

The  programme  of  the  re-enactment  of  the  battle  was 
executed  with  the  most  commendable  accuracy.  There  were 
two  detachments  of  troops  stationed  at  Mill  Lane,  another 
at  the  corner  of  Union  Street  and  East  Main  Road,  and  still 
another  at  the  corner  of  Union  Street  and  West  Main  Road. 
The  U.  S.  S.  Antares,  at  anchor  in  the  Middle  Passage, 
added  the  thunder  of  her  heavy  guns  to  the  impressive 
spectacular  illustration  of  the  attacks  upon  the  fort. 

The  scene  must  dwell  forever  in  the  memories  of  all 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  view  it.  The  old  fort  itself, 
dominating  from  its  lofty  elevation  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  upon  this  beautiful 
Island  of  Rhode  Island.  And  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
there  were  many  present  who  confessed,  somewhat  shame- 
facedly, that  they  had  never  before  set  foot  upon  its  hal- 
lowed soil. 

Let  those  who  have  never  known  Butt's  Hill  go  there 
now.  Let  them  gaze  from  the  ramparts  of  the  ancient 
fortress  upon  the  wondrous  prospect  which  nature  spreads 
at  their  feet,  an<|  breathe  a  prayer  of  gratitude  that  the 
historic  site  has  been  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution;  and  before  leaving,  let  them  read  and 
ponder  the  following  inscription  engraved  upon  a  massive 
stone  facing  the  entrance  gate: 
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BUTTS  HILL  FORT 

THESE  FORTIFICATIONS   ERECTED   BY  THE   BRITISH   1777 

WERE  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  AMERICANS  1778 

BECOMING  THE  ISLAND   BASE  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  ARMY 

UNDER  GENERAL  SULLIVAN  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

THEY  ARE  NOW  CONSECRATED   TO   THE   IMMORTAL  MEMORY 

OF  THOSE  BRAVE  MEN  WHO   UPON 

AUGUST  29,  1778 

WITHSTOOD  THE  ASSAULTS  OF  THE   MORE  NUMEROUS 

HIGHLY  TRAINED   BRITISH  ARMY   UNDER  GENERAL  PIGOT. 


DEDICATED  TO   POSTERITY 

BY   THE 

NEWPORT   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY 

AUGUST   29.   1923 
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The  thanks  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society  are  due, 
and  are  hereby  extended  to  the  following  persons  for  their 
co-operation  in  the  Dedication  Exercises  at  Butt's  Hill, 
August  29,  1923. 

Col.  William  R.  Doores,  U.  S.  Army. 

Captain  Franck  Taylor  Evans,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Captain  W.  B.  Burt,  U.  S.  Army. 

Captain  John  C.  Fremont,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Captain  Adam  J.  Bennett,  U.  S.  Army. 

Col.  William  Knowe,  Newport  Artillery  Company. 

Col.  Merton  A.  Cheesman,  Bristol  Train  of  Artillery. 

Mr.  H.  W.  H.  Powel. 

Mr.  John  Elliott 

Mr.  Marion  Eppley, 

Mr.  G.  J.  S.  White. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Commerford. 

Mr.  Win.  J.  Deegan,  Chief  of  Police  of  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Smith. 
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ADDENDA 


Prelude  to  the  Historical  Address  given  at  the  Dedication 
of  Butts  Hill  Fort  August  29,  1923 

By 
Mr.  H.  W.  H.  POWEL 


The  effect  of  the  Stamp  Act,  October  31st,  1765,  was  to 
close  the  Colonials'  period  of  passive  resistance! 

Encroachments  of  the  British  Crown  from  then  on  were 
met  by  force. 

June  9th,  1772,  'the  affair  of  the  Gaspee.'  Aground  off 
Greensdale  on  Narragansett  Bay;  she  was  boarded,  the 
first  blood  spilled  and  the  torch  applied! 

So  to  meet  the  harassing  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  Colonists  throughout  New  England  organized  to 
fight.  They,  to  a  man  had  had  for  generations  the  habit  of 
arms,  when  hunting,  or  in  the  Indian  or  old  French  wars 
or  in  the  various  expeditions,  as  to  Cape  Breton,  the  West 
India  Islands,  notably  Cartagena  and  Havana,  and  so  were 
organized  easily  into  Minute  Men  or  Militia,  and  collected 
munitions  of  war,  and  so  forth.  Got  ready,  "of  a  great  and 
worthy  purpose"  to  wit,  Independence. 

April,  19th,  1775.  At  Lexington-Concord  "The  shot 
heard  round  the  world"  was  fired!  Lord  Percy,  later  in 
command  of  the  King's  Army  of  Occupation  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  assisted  Pitcairn  to  return  to  Boston. 

June  17th,  1775,  Bunker  Hill. 

July   3rd,  Washington   took   command   of    the 

American  Army  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Soon  after  Boston,  up  to  this  occupied  by  forces  of  the 
Crown,  becoming  dominated  by  the  siege  batteries  on  Dor- 
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Chester  Heights,  was  evacuated;  And  the  theatre  of  war 
shifted  from  New  England. 

First  Connecticut,  then  May  4th,  1776,  Rhode  Island, 
proclaimed  their  independence  of  the  Crown. 

July  4th,  1776,  the  Colonies  collectively  followed  with 
the  "Declaration." 

The  Men  of  New  England  sensed  the  war  was  gone 
from  their  loved  land  only  to  return.  Providence,  War- 
wick, Portsmouth,  Newport,  every  town  and  hamlet,  erected 
fortifications,  mounted  guns,  trained  organized  men  for 
practise  with  them.  Newport,  Queen  of  the  thirteen  Colo- 
nies' Maritime  Cities,  was  put  into  what  was  thought  a 
condition  of  strong  defense. 

And  on  Saturday,  December  7th,  1776,  a  British  fleet, 
11  vessels  of  war,  convoying  70  transports,  with  6000  highly 
trained  European  soldiers  aboard,  sailed  by  West-Passage, 
into  Narragansett  Bay;  and  doubling  N.  end  of  Conanicut 
soon  anchored  in  Newport  harbor  all  without  a  shot  fired  in 
defense;  the  island  had  to  be  evacuated  by  her  Sons  in 
Arms. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  command,  at  once  diffused  his 
forces  over  the  whole  island;  also  on  Conanicut.  Headquar- 
ters in  Newport.  600  American  Militia  retiring  before  him 
with  the  bulk  of  itheir  cannon  and  military  stores  and 
"stock"  unmolested,  to  the  mainland. 

Clinton  and  the  British  Generals  who  successively  suc- 
ceeded him  in  this  command,  took  over  a  crude  American 
"work"  on  Butts  Hill,  and  vastly  strengthened  it.  Put  sup- 
porting "earthworks"  on  Quaker,  Turkey,  Anthony  Hills; 
others  on  the  Baysides  at  Lawton's  Valley  (West),  at  the 
Glen  (East) ;  at  the  head  of  3rd  Beach.  Also  extensive  forti- 
fications to  defend  Newport,  from  Tonomy  Hill — which  they 
fortified  as  the  Citadel  of  the  town, — around,  in  two  lines  of 
earthworks  and  forts  to  Eas ton's  Beach. 

Also  the  British  put  up  batteries  along  the  West  front 
of  "the  Point,"  the  North  Battery,  Fort  Greene,  (since  its 
rebuilding  1883.)  Also  the  old  fort  on  Goat  Island  named 
"Anne,"  "George,"  "Independence"  was  rebuilt;  now  again 
named  after  the  king  over  the  water.  On  Brenton's  Point, 
on  Castle  Hill,  also  over  against  these,  at  the  Dumplings, 
and  on  Beaver  Head,  and  Tail,  of  Conanicut,  other  fortifica- 
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tions  by  skilled  engineers;  prodigious  labours;  guardships 
and  patro's  of  Row  Gallics  were  stationed  in  the  Bay. 

In  1777,  an  abortive  attempt,  General  Spencer  in  com- 
mand, had  been  levelled  at  this  "Army  of  Occupation"  on 
the  Island,  but  being  countered  by  raids  on  Warren  and 
Bristol,  and  the  destruction  of  a  flotilla  of  flat-bottomed 
ferry  boats  (pontoons)  building  in  Kickemuit  River;  all 
had  gone  up  in  smoke! 

Then  in  1776,  89  days  out  from  Toulon,  some  3000  troops 
aboard  fighting  ships — a  frightful  overcrowding — a  stately 
F.eet  of  France,  12  Ships  of  the  Line,  4  Frigates  under  Vice 
Admiral  and  GeneraJ,  Count  D'Estaing,  the  ^"Lillics  ol 
France"  at  mastheads,  arrived  on  the  North  American  coast. 

This  fleet  was  dispatched  at  the  instigation  of  Marie 
Antoinette  (Benjamin  Frank,1  in  having  got  in  fine  work  as 
head  of  the  American  Commissioners  to  the  court  of  France) 
by  King  Louis  XVI  primarily  to  avenge  his  country,  "La 
Belle  France"  for  the  loss  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
the  Middle  West,  both  wrested  from  her  after  the  fall  of 
Quebec;  and  secondarily,  to  help  the  revolted  Colonists 
against  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain! 

Lafayette  and  certain  other  well-born  French  volun- 
teers already  had  been  commissioned  and  drawn  valiant 
swords  in  Washington's  armies  but  that  had  been  but 
winked  at,  not  encouraged,  by  the  French  Government. 

Now,  however,  hostilities  being  declared  by  the  King 
against  "Perfidious  Albion",  the  Flower  of  France  flocked 
to  the  Royal  Standard.  Thus,  there  was  the  best  blood  of 
France  aboard  that  Fleet.  It  came  in  a  dark  hour.  Even 
Washington  was  depressed.  However,  when  arrived  at  Capes 
of  Delaware,  D'Estaing  is  there  only  to  find  Admiral  Howe 
and  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  both  withdrawn  to  New 
York,  and  safe  from  attack;  audi  this  because  D'Estaing's 
fleet,  as  the  American  pilots  proved  to  him,  were  too  deep- 
of-draft  to  cross  the  New  York  harbour  bar! 

The  3-mile  limit  for  them  was  Sandy  Hook. 

Congress  authorized  Washington  and  D'Estaing  to 
cooperate;  at  Washington's  suggestion,  D'Estaing  next 
stood  for  Narragansett  Bay  to  make  a  joint  expedition 
against  the  British  with  the  American  Army  of  Observation 
in  Rhode  Island  now  commanded  by  Major  General  John 
Sullivan,  vice  Spencer  relieved. 


To  Sullivan,  Brigades  of  the  Continental  Line,  Varnum 
and  Glover's  and  the  Militia  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  were  assigned:  A  so 
General  Nathaniel  Greene  and  Lafayette  as  Division  Com- 
manders. 

July  29th,  D'Estaing's  fleet  anchored  off  Beavertail, 
a  squadron  under  Count  de  Suffern  being  stationed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Narragansett  or  West  Passage,  practically,  at 
once,  blockaded  Newport.  Later  some  French  frigates  were 
sent  into  Seaconnet  River.  Next  both  these  detached  squad- 
rons proceeded  up  these  two  side  passages  to  the  upper 
middle  "Roads." 

Causing  1st,  the  burning,  in  wild  confusion,  of  British 
guard  ships  off  Black  Point,  East  Passage,  tho'  close  under 
the  guns  of  a  shore  battery,  and  2nd,  by  reason  of  Comman- 
der Suffern's  heavy  ships  rounding  the  end  of  Conanicut 
and  anchoring  off  Half  Way  Rock  causing  much  self- 
inflicted  sinking,  burning,  etc.,  of  transports  and  armed 
British  ships  off  Newport  and  elsewhere  in  the  upper  Bay. 
(Suffern  with  great  humanity  not  firing  upon  boats  that 
put  their  crews  ashore!) 

Note:  For  this  destruction,  @  600  livres  for  each  gun 
(138)  put  out  of  business,  the  French  fleet  got  some  §84,000 
prize  money!     A  large  sum  in  those  days. 

August  8th,  1778,  with  7  ships  of  the  line  D'Estaing 
"ran"  the  batteries,  between  Conanicut  and  Rhode  Island: 
he  and  the  shore  batteries  (on  both  sides  of  him)  exchang- 
ing a  hot  cannonade!  He  also  anchored  off  the  end  of 
Conanicut;  and,  at  once,  landed  some  4,000  troops  and 
sailors  there  to  recuperate  and  to  drill  before  beginning 
active  cooperation  by  sea  and  land,  as  previously  concerted 
between  him  and  his  ally.  General  Sullivan.  All  against 
General  Pigot  who,  on  D'Estaing's  thus  coming  into  the 
Bay,  at  once,  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  Conanicut;  his 
outlying  forces  from  Butts  Hill,  Anthony,  Turkey  and  Qau- 
ker  Hills,  the  Bayside  works,  etc.  All  the  British  then  con- 
centrated within  the  aforesaid  outer  line  of  defence,  North 
and  West  of  Newport- 
Then  followed  the  "Siege  of  Newport"  and  the  "Battle 
of  Rhode  Island";  which  are  described  in  the  Historical 
Paper  read  at  the  Butts  Hill  Fort  celebration  August  29th, 
1923. 


EARLY  DEFENSES  OF  NEWPORT 
DURING  SIEGE  IN  1778 

BY  H.  W.  H.  POWEL 

Omitting  mention  of  fortifications  on  Conanicut  Island, 
which  the  British  evacuated  when  the  main  French  fleet 
came  into  the  bay  August  8,  1778,  the  defenses  of  Newport 
during  the  siege  operations  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  under  General  Sulivan,  August  17  to  August  28, 
1778,  comprised  two  lines: 

One  was  a  chain  of  earthworks  connected  by  contin- 
uous  abatis  breastworks,   etc.,    (with  advanced  redoubts). 

It  had  its  long  side  facing  north,  and  ran  east  and  west, 
north  of  Tomony  Hill;  which  hill,  as  their  citade,1,  was 
equipped  by  the  British  with  heavy  guns,  ranging  in  all 
directions,  and  strongly  fortified. 

That  part  of  the  outer  line  reached  from  the  still  extant 
British-built-fort  on  the  high  knoll  of  Coddington's  Point, 
on  the  bay,  easterly,  along  the  hillside  upon  about  what  is 
now  the  line  of  the  present  Maple  avenue,  or  higher;  so,  to 
and  across  the  main  road,  south  of  the  Two  Mile  Corner,  and 
to  the  west  hillside,  on  a  like  altitude,  of  the  valley  of  Bai- 
ley's brook.  Then,  bending  to  the  southward,  still  on  like 
high  ground,  these  British  defenses  ran  to  strong  batteries 
(earthworks)  terminating  about  where  above  the  north  end 
of  the  upper  part  of  Easton's  Pond  (now  the  reservoir  of 
the  Newport  Water  Company),  Bliss  Road  descends  the 
hit  J  leading  to  the  present  (then  non-existant)  bridge  con- 
meeting  Honeyman's  Hill  road,  upon  the  opposite,  or  east, 
face  of  the  valley  of  Bailey's  brook. 

Today  one  strong  work  of  this  series  or  chain  is  to  be 
seen  near  Green  End,  of  late  preserved  as  a  park.  Portions 
of  another  are  in  Mr.  G.  J.  S.  White's  "Old  Fort  Farm;*'  a 
third,  well  preserved  for  its  age,  in  the  north  lawn  of  the 
Mercy  Home,  on  Maple  avenue;  also,  the  work  first  noted, 
on  Coddington  Point,  is  stili  to  the  fore. 
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The  British  second,  inner  and  supporting  line  was  sub- 
stantially parallel  to  'the  above  or  outer  line,  and  extended 
from  north  battery  on  "The  Point"  (shore  of  the  bay),  now 
Fort  Greene  Park,  to  about  the  intersection  of  Kay  street  and 
Rhode  Island  avenue — all  on  fairly  high  land,  with  low. 
swampy  lands  and  meadows  immediately  before  it.  Thence. 
on  about  the  line  of  the  present  Rhode  Island  avenue. 
it  extended  to  and  across  the  King's  Highway  (now  called 
Bath  road),  which  ran  down  to  the  hillside  to  the  town,  or. 
so  called,  Easton's  Beach.  Thence,  under  and  back  of  the 
verge,  along  the  Cliifs,  to  points  (in  the  Gammeil  and  Fear- 
ing places)  some  thousand  feet  south,  where  were  other 
strong  terminal  works,  covering  the  beach  and  the  adjacent 
arm  of  the  sea. 

The  elements  of  this  line,  audi  its  form  "in  plan,"  were 
substantially  as  those  of  the  outer  line;  and  also  with 
advanced  redoubts  for  enfilading  fire  over  the  ground 
between  them. 

Further,  at  points  possible  for  landing  parties,  a'J  along 
the  Cliffs  and  south  shores  of  "The  Neck,"  (Ocean  Drive) 
to  Castle  Hill,  the  British  aiso  had  occasional  earthworks 
suitable  to  defend  from  attack  by  boats  from  the  ocean. 

From  Castle  Hill  along  the  central  channel  to  the  bay, 
and  Newport  roadstead  and  harbor,  were  forts,  British- 
built,  or  improved  by  British,  linking  that  hill  'to  Brenton's 
Point  and  on  that  Point  (now  the  site  of  Fort  Adams)  a 
strong  terminal  work. 

On  Goat  Island,  sheltering  'the  harbor  and  hillside  town 
of  Newport,  was  the  strong  and  often  renewed  Fort  George. 
(Originally  Fort  Anne),  but,  from  May  4,  1776,  to  Clinton's 
landing,  June  10th,  1776,  Fort  Independence. 

In  the  town,  near  the  Old  Stone  Mill  (as  the  contempo- 
rary map  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  archives 
clearly  shows)  'there  was  a  central  fort. 

Possibly  this  fort,  too,  was  in  action;  certainly  all  the 
outer  iines,  Tomony  Hill's,  the  channel  and  harbor  batteries 
of  the  British  were  fired,  and  stood  afire  either  in  the  run- 
ning of  the  shore  batteries  August  8,  1778,  by  D'Estaing 
coming  in,  or  August  9,  going  out,  or  in  the  recognizance 
attacks,  August  12-17,  or  siege,  proper,  August  17-28,  of 
Newport,  by  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
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I  BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Newport    Historical    Society 

Number  Forty-eight  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  January,  1924 

Historic  Types  of  Newport  Houses 


A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY  BY 

Mrs.  WILLIAM   W.  GOVELL 


"Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 
That  is  seated  by  the  sea; 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town 
And  its  youth  comes  back  to  me." 

The  spirit  of  youthful  Newport: — what  would  it  say, 
could  it  return  and  walk  up  and  down  these  familiar  streets? 
Probably  the  first  thing  it  would  say  would  be  "Where  are 
.my  trees — where  are  my  beautiful  elms  that  overshadowed 
Broad  Street  and  Washington  Street  and  many  of  my  lanes 
and  courtways?  Then  modern  Newport  would  reply,  some- 
what abashed, — but  not  very  much  so, — "Why,  I  had  to  have 
modern  roadbeds  and  sidewalks;  so  the  tree  roots  received 
no  nourishment,  and  the  trees  died  and  had  to  come  down." 
Then  the  young  spirit  of  Newport  would  sigh,  if  spirits  do 
sigh,  and  walk  on.  But  soon  it  would  say,  in  more  indig- 
nant tones.  "Trees  die,  but  houses  do  not  die.  Where  are 
my  beautiful  houses,  the  houses  that  my  skillful  mates  built 
with  such  loving  care  and  justifiable  pride?  Empty  cellar 
holes,  tumbling  down  old  ruins,  a  disgrace  and  a  menace  to 
me  and  the  memories  that  go  with  me, — these  I  see;  but 
the  houses,  where  are  they,  I  ask  you?"    Then  modern  New- 


port  will  say,  "Oh,  it  costs  too  much  to  put  them  in  order, 
and  modern  buildings  pay  better."  "Not  so,  not  so,"  says 
the  spirit.  "Ask  Boston  about  its  old  State  House,  ask  Phil- 
adelphia about  Independence  Hall  and  Fairmount  Park, 
ask  New  York  and  Salem  and  Marblehead, — they  will  all 
tell  you  that  you  are  letting  go  to  waste  a  source  of  income, 
a  source  of  patriotic  education,  examples  of  skillful  crafts 
never  to  be  replaced!"  Then  modern  Newport  will  say,  "Oh, 
well,  I  suppose  you  are  right,  but  I  am  too  busy  to  bother 
about  it." 

Just  what  is  the  vision  of  youthful  Newport  when  it 
speaks  so  earnestly  of  its  old  buildings?  Let  us  go  quickly 
over  the  years  and  bring  to  mind  the  houses  that  have 
helped  to  make  Newport  so  attractive. 

When  we  think  of  our  oldest  type  we  realize  that  the 
gable  roof  buildings  with  the  overhang  are  gone.  The  At- 
kinson house  near  Thames  Street  was  one  of  the  last.  These 
houses  are  familiar  now  through  the  interest  aroused  in 
them  in  other  parts  of  southern  New  England.  The  Capen 
House  at  Topsfield,  the  Bray  house  at  West  Gloucester,  also 
the  Ellery  house  there,  the  old  Boardman  house  at  Saugus, 
all  show  us  the  type  of  house  used  as  soon  as  the  log  cabin 
could  be  abandoned  for  a  really  comfortable  home. 

These  houses  were  built  with  a  steep  barn  roof,  a  sur- 
vival of  English  traditions  when  thatch  was  used  and  a 
sharp  pitch  was  necessary  to  keep  out  rain  and  melting 
snow.  The  windows  were  small  and  far  apart,  with  dia- 
mond-paned  leaded  casements;  the  doors  were  made  of 
two  or  more  wide  boards,  with  horizontal  battens,  or  strips, 
inside,  to  hold  the  boards  together,  and  sometimes  diagonal 
strips  also.  These  were  studded  with  hand  wrought  nails. 
No  dormer  windows  were  used  in  these  early  houses,  al- 
though the  sharp  pointed  gables  soon  developed, — a  direct 
showing  of  Gothic  influence.  See  how  nearly  like  they 
are  to  the  side  chapels  of  the  Gothic  churches.  These  houses 
generally  had  one  large  chimney,  with  the  bricks  arranged  in 
an  upright  stack  formation,  like  that  in  the  Hazard  house 
on  Broadway,  while  some  had  brick  ends  running  up  into 
an  end  chimney,  like  that  of  the  Paul  Revere  house,  Boston. 
One  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  old  house  on  the  corner  of 
Spring  and  Mary  Streets,  Newport.    This  is  a  good  typical 


house.  Note  the  sharply  pitched  roof,  the  small  windows 
set  far  apart,  the  unpretentious  doorway,  the  interesting 
rear  view.  The  old  Coddington  house  was  of  this  type,  and 
also  had  the  overhang.  Many  of  these  overhang  houses, 
with  drop  ornaments,  sawed  hrackets  and  chamfered  edges 
on  the  beams  and  uprights  have  a  very  strong  Jacobean 
feeling.  Compare  the  pictures  of  the  houses  with  the  fur- 
niture of  the  Jacobean  period,  and  see  in  the  court  cupboards 
with  overhang  and  drops,  the  wainscot  chairs  with  cham- 
fered edges  and  stretchers  the  continuity  of  tradition. 

As  these  old  houses  continued  in  use  through  the  years, 
and  families  outgrew  the  few  rooms,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  roof  carried  down  near  the  ground  in  the  rear  would 
give  two  or  three  additional  rooms  at  slight  expense,  and 
there  we  have  the  gable-roofed  lean-to. 

There  were  through  southern  New  England  a  few  of 
this  type  of  house  wTith  a  very  unusual  feature.  This  is  the 
plaster  cone  cornice.  The  overhang  under  the  eaves  on  the 
house  front  was  made  unusually  deep,  and  a  curved  plaster 
cornice  put  in.  The  Goodhue  house  in  Danvers,  built  in 
1690,  had  this  feature;  there  is  one  still  standing  near  Bris- 
tol, R.  I.;  the  old  Bray  house  at  Gloucester  may  have  once 
had  one,  and  in  Newport  there  is  one  on  the  old  Hazard 
house  on  Broadway.  We  feel  that  the  spirit  of  young  New- 
port stands  with  bated  breath  before  this  old  house,  so 
fearful  that  it,  too,  will  be  "cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void." 
Other  cities  would  cherish  it,  move  it,  if  necessary,  to  some 
safe,  secluded  spot,  make  it,  as  a  headquarters  for  some  pa- 
triotic work,  fulfill  its  destined  role.  We  pass  by,  in  ignor- 
ant disregard,  this  valuable  old  house.  It  has  all  the  virtues  of 
its  time,  for  it  was  surely  built  before  1700; — the  steep  gable 
roof,  with  the  shed  lean-to,  the  widely  spaced  windows,  the 
beautiful  stacked  chimney,  the  plaster  cone.  Many,  many 
cities  can  have,  and  do  have,  beautiful  houses  of  the  second 
period;  but  these  old  houses  of  the  first  period  are  rare. 
Let  us  hope  on,  however,  and  take  heart,  when  we  think  of 
the  generous  response  that  has  just  purchased  the  old 
Quaker  property  on  Marlborough  Street. 

This  first  period  covers  roughly  from  1G35-1700. 

When  we  come  to  the  second  period,  we  at  once  have 
a  more  varied  type  of  house.    The  gable  roof  has  developed 


into  the  gambrel, — altho  gable  roofs  were  still  used,  giving 
more  room  in  the  roof  story  without  adding  to  the  real 
height  of  the  house.  We  have  in  Newport  very  many  of  this 
type  of  house.  The  simplest  form  has  no  dormer  windows, 
has  a  central  front  door  with  gable  or  rounded  arch  pedi- 
ment doorway,  sometimes  a  console  or  bracket  supported 
door  finish,  like  the  main  door  at  Redwood,  and  the  door 
at  the  Pitts  Head  Inn  on  Charles  Street.  We  also  see  the 
coned  hood,  like  the  one  on  the  Barney  Street  doorway  of 
the  Historical  Society,  removed  from  the  old  Ayrault  house, 
the  pineapple  doorway,  like  the  one  moved  from  the  Hunter 
house,  Washington  Street,  and  now  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house  lately  purchased  by  St.  John's  Church,  and  next  south 
of  it.  These  doorways  had  no  rule  by  which  we  could  date 
the  house.  A  gable  roofed  early  style  house  often  has  an 
elaborate  doorway,  with  fluted  pilasters,  dentil  courses, 
sometimes  interlacing  fillet  or  flat  ribbon-like  ornament 
like  the  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wilbur  house  on  Wash- 
ington street.  The  house  is  now  torn  down,  and  the  door- 
way sold  to  some  discriminating  out  of  town  purchaser. 
Some  of  these  doorways  are  very  simple,  like  the  one  on 
Division  Street,  corner  of  Mary;  but  correct  and  well  pro- 
portioned, with  architrave  frieze,  and  cornice  carefully  ad- 
justed, and  base,  shaft  and  capital  to  the  pilaster. 

The  roofs  vary  as  much  as  the  doorways.  First  the  gam- 
brel, almost  like  those  of  New  York  and  the  Jerseys,  such  as 
the  house  on  Church  Street,  two  doors  below  Mr.  Horton's 
old  store;  also  the  old  Lee  house  on  Spring  Street,  opposite 
Aquidneck  Park.  Then  there  are  the  regular  type  of  gam- 
brel, with  the  two  slopes  fairly  evenly  divided,  such  as  the 
Prescott  house,  the  Stevens  bank,  and  very  many  others. 

The  gambrel  lean-to  has  two  very  good  examples,  one 
in  the  house  on  lower  Mary  Street,  another  on  the  corner 
of  Bridge  and  Second  Streets,  which  has  an  unusually  long 
lean-to.  There  are  also  the  little  story  and  a  half  gambrel 
cottages,  such  as  the  one  on  the  corner  of  Walnut  and 
Second  Streets,  some  with  lean-to,  some  without. 

The  hip  roof  was  not  used  nearly  as  much  in  Newport 
as  in  other  places,  although  there  are  a  good  number  here. 
There  are  several  variations  of  hip  roof  on  Division  Street, 
several  near  upper  Thames  Street,  a  curious  combination 


of  hip  roof  and  gambrel  in  the  old  Buffum  house  near  Two- 
Mile  Corner,  a  gable-end  Monitor  roof  on  the  eorner  of 
Broadway  and  Farewell  Streets,  and  a  Monitor  roof  on 
.  Church  Street,  the  old  Hammett  house. 

In  Newport  we  find  the  dormer  windows  mostly  on  the 
gambrel-roofed  houses,  such  as  the  Prescott,  the  Cope  house 
on  Washington  Street,  the  Pitts  Head  on  Charles  Street,  and 
several  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  These  dormers  are 
arranged  in  threes,  not  in  fives,  as  in  the  King  Hooper  house, 
Danvers,  and  other  Massachusetts  towns.  Often  you  will 
find  a  pointed  pediment  on  the  two  end  dormers,  with  a 
round  arch  pediment  in  the  middle  one,  as  in  the  three 
last  named  houses.  Sometimes  all  the  dormers  had  pointed 
pediments,  sometimes  the  middle  one  had  a  broken  arch 
with  flambeau  or  pineapple  ornament,  such  as  those  on  the 
Stevens  bank  building,  and  the  house  at  the  head  of  Frank- 
fin  Street. 

Comparatively  few  hipped  roof  houses  had  dormers  in 
Newport,  altho  there  is  one  on  Division  Street  and  one  on 
upper  Thames  Street.  The  old  Breeze  house  on  lower 
Thames  Street  also  was  a  hipped  roof  with  dormers.  There 
is  one  little  known  on  the  old  house  at  the  corner  of  Bridge 
and  Washington  Streets.  This  type  of  dormer  was  used  much 
more  in  the  south  than  in  Newport,  being  a  sort  of  hipped 
roof  dormer.  This  is  the  type  of  dormer  that  is  on  the 
famous  "Westover."  Most  of  the  dormer  windows  were 
narrow,  being  only  three 'small  panes  wide,  altho  the  Ste- 
vens bank  and  the  house  before  mentioned  on  Mary  Street 
have  dormers  four  panes  in  width. 

The  usual  arrangement  of  windows  in  the  main  house 
is  a  simple  Colonial  one, — four  windows  on  the  first  floor 
front,  two  either  side  of  the  front  door,  five  in  the  second 
floor  front,  with  the  middle  one  over  the  front  door.  We 
have  practically  no  houses  with  an  elaborate  window  over 
the  front  door,  altho  some  of  the  houses  lately  torn  down  on 
Washington  Street  had  lovely  round  arched  windows  over 
front  or  side  doors.  In  regard  to  these  houses  we  are  not 
really  to  blame  for  their  destruction,  since  the  Steamship 
Company  ordered  them  removed;  for  they  formed  a  fire 
menace  to  the  valuable  ships  or  steamers  running  between 
Newport  and  New  York.    Removed,  yes!  That  does  not  ne-* 


cessarily  mean  destroyed.  They  were  strong;  and  moved 
along  to  Bayside  Avenue  would  have  made  comfortable, 
nay,  beautiful  homes  for  years  to  come;  for  the  houses 
were  full  of  lovely,  lovely  things.  Panelled  staircases,  carved 
balusters,  cornices  and  wainscoting  panelled  and  carved, 
molded  window  casings  within  and  without  the  house. 
Think,  too,  of  the  old  Brenton  house  lately  dismantled,  with 
its  round  arched  panelled  doorways,  its  carved  window 
seats,  all  cut  up,  hacked  and  mutilated,  and  turned  over  to 
tenement  house  usages,  until  all  worth  and  beauty  were  ob- 
scured. 

The  accessories  of  these  second  type  houses  were  worthy 
of  note.  The  fine  fence  and  gates  at  Redwood,  with  the 
ramping  top  rail,  and  the  acorn  post  fmials,  are  remem- 
bered by  many,  and  pictures  show  tbem  still.  It  is  very 
fitting  that  the  old  summer  house  from  the  Redwood  estate, 
Portsmouth,  R.  L,  has  been  brought  in  to  spend  its  latter 
days  in  the  shadow  of  its  more  august  relative,  the  Redwood 
Library.  This  lovely  little  structure  is  weU  worth  studying. 
and  Newport  owes  one  more  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  friend 
who  has  made  this  and  so  many  other  desirable  things  pos- 
sible. 

While  we  are  near  R.edwood  Library  and  the  little 
summer  liouse,  we  realize  that  here  is  a  building  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  wooden  building.  This  difference  is 
in  the  wood  block  or  rusticated  siding,  of  which  Newport 
has  several  examples — Redwood,  the  Vernon  house,  the  Bull 
and  Bailey  houses  near  One  Mile  Corner,  and  the  Perry 
Mansion  on  Washington  Square. 

We  see  this  type  of  wood  iinish  on  one  side  of  the 
Royall  house  at  Medford,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  Lee  Man- 
sion at  Marblehead;  but  those  two  houses  are  quite  differ- 
ent, architecturally,  from  the  Newport  houses  of  this  type. 
and,  indeed,  the  Newport  rusticated  houses  differ  one  from 
another,  but  have  this  one  feature  in  common. 

We  must  not  linger  over  this  second  period,  altho  this 
is  the  time  of  Newport's  wealth  and  prosperity,  except  to 
speak  very  briefly  of  the  few  buildings  of  brick  and  stone. 

The  old  State  House,  so  much  like  the  John  Hancock 
house,  Boston,  except  for  its  horrid  little  chimneys;  the  old 
City  Hall,  likewise  horrid,  but  capable  of  all  its  old-time 
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beauty  and  dignity  of  form  and  design — if  city  officials  lived 
up  to  the  demands  incorporated  in  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing; the  old  Jewish  Synagague,  about  which  strangers  rave, 
and  declare  it  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  country; 
the  old  Bull  house,  built  of  stone,  which  we  all  remember; 
the  Old  Stone  Mill  and  the  house  on  Bliss  Road  with  the 
end  made  of  field  stone;  all  these  show  that  altho  New- 
port's chief  interest  is  in  her  wooden,  domestic  architecture, 
yet  our  architects  have  left  us  some  very  beautiful  and 
valuable  buildings  built  of  brick  and  stone. 

When  we  come  to  the  Third  Period  houses,  we  see  at 
once  one  great  difference  between  the  houses  here  in  New- 
port, and  those  of  the  same  period  in  other  places,  and  that 
is  the  absence  here  of  the  elaborate  front  porches  so  much 
used  in  Salem,  Boston,  Providence,  and  other  towns,  and 
even  in  the  country  districts.  The  houses,  many  of  them 
of  three  stories,  with  the  third  story  foreshortened,  as  indi- 
cated on  the  outside  by  the  smaller  windows,  have  many 
examples.  These  three-story  houses  practically  never  had 
dormers,  and  the  roof  was  a  very  flat  hip  roof.  Examples 
of  this  type  were  to  be  found  in  the  houses  on  both  sides  of 
Washington  Square — the  Perry  Mansion,  the  one  now  used 
as  St.  Joseph's  School,  and  the  Hazard  house,  now  gone, 
that  stood  where  the  Builders  and  Merchants'  building  now 
stands.  Many  can  remember  this  old  house,  can  remember 
its  beautiful  roof  balustrade,  its  fine  old  doorway,  its  lovely 
round  arched  window  over  the  front  door.  This  house  was 
three  full  stories  in  height,  with  elaborate  cornice  and  very 
line  inside  woodwork.  Another  fine  house  of  much  the 
same  type  was  the  one  at  the  foot  of  Washington  Street,  on 
the  east  side,  torn  down  not  long  ago.  A  visit  made  by  re- 
quest a  while  ago  to  one  of  the  main  oificials  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  included  in  the  conversation  this  remark: 
"What  is  the  matter  with  you  all  in  Newport!  You  are  tear- 
ing down  your  old  houses  right  and  left.  Don't  you  realize 
that  the  old  time  atmosphere,  itself  so  much  a  part  of  the 
charm  of  Newport,  is  being  destroyed?  If  you  keep  on  you 
will  have,  architecturally,  only  a  modern,  commonplace 
small  town!" 

There  is  no  answer  to  such  friendly  criticism  as  this, 
for  we  have  to  admit  it  is  true. 


If  our  houses  of  the  third  period  had  not  the  elaborate 
porches,  they  did  have  the  beautiful  doorways  with  panelled 
doors  of  four,  six  and  eight  panels.  Sometimes  the  door 
had  overhead  a  carved  lintel,  sometimes  a  row  of  small  win- 
•dows,  some  bull's  eye,  some  plain  glass.  Sometimes  over- 
head a  fanlight,  plain  or  elaborate  as  the  time,  fancy,  and 
finance  of  builder  or  owner  should  decide.  We  have  very 
few  doors  with  fan  lights  and  side  lights  both,  such  as  were 
used  so  much  in  Salem;  and  when  we  do  find  them  they 
are  plainer  in  type,  and  of  a  later  period,  such  as  the  houses 
on  upper  Pelham  Street,  houses  with  siding  instead  of  clap- 
boards, also  the  Hammett  house  on  Church  Street,  and 
others.  The  Van  Zandt  house  on  Pelham  Street  is  a  good 
example  of  the  Classic  Revival,  and  of  this  period  we  have 
few  houses.  This  house  is,  in  its  way,  imposing,  with  its 
tall  pillars  with  Composite  capitals,  and  its  distinctive  set- 
ting on  a  grassy  terrace.  There  is  also  a  good  one  at  One 
Mile  Corner,  with  the  charming  little  gate  house,  and  even 
a  tiny  house  for  birds  set  high  in  a  tree  to  match  the  big 
house. 

But  of  the  small  houses  of  this  type,  of  which  we  see  so 
many  on  the  Boston  road,  up  through  Taunton,  and  so  on,  we 
have  here  in  Newport  very  few,  and  for  this  we  may  be 
'thankful.  They  were  appropriate  enough  for  a  Greek 
temple,  but  never  for  a  small  and  simple  home. 

All  through  the  years  wre  find  a  few  houses  with  brick 
ends  with  the  four  outside  chimneys,  later  on  incorporated 
into  the  walls.  We  have  a  few  all-brick  houses — the  Mal- 
bone  house,  now  the  St.  Clare  Home;  an  all  brick  house  on 
upper  Mill  Street,  two  in  fact,  one  gambrel-roofed,  end  to 
the  street,  and  one  of  later  date  with  the  brick  painted-  This 
house  has  a  good  fan-light  over  the  front  door. 

As  the  years  went  by  there  were  built  on  some  of  the 
residential  streets  houses  that  were  about  the  last  of  the  good 
old  houses;  and  most  of  the  merits  of  these  lay  in  their 
comfortable  interiors,  with  central  hallway,  and  large  rooms 
either  side,  for  the  exteriors  were  not  beautiful.  The  cor- 
nices overhang  too  much,  the  windows  are  too  large  for  the 
wall  space,  the  chimneys  are  without  distinction,  and  the 
detail  of  the  trim  is  clumsy.  Still  they  look  like  homes,  and 
not  like  places  put  up  to  rent,  and  after  all  that  is  the  true 
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test  of  a  house.  And  since  honest  criticism  hits  us  all  im- 
partially, where  would  you  find  two  worse  dormer  windows 
than  on  the  Washingon  Street  side  of  the  house  where  we 
live. 

"Oh,  a  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is, 
And  a  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away!" 

After  these  houses,  came  the  time  when  builders  went 
mad,  and  there  appeared  in  sequence,  wooden  Gothic  houses, 
Queen  Anne  cottages,  tiny  houses  with  towers  larger  than 
the  house  itself,  roofs  cut  up  into  sharp,  pointed  gables,  so 
that  not  one  room  on  the  second  floor  had  a  straight  side 
wall;  mansard  roofs  put  on  small  houses,  so  that  the  roof 
seemed  about  to  crush  in  on  the  rest  of  the  house;  and  a  few 
freak  houses,  such  as  the  round  house  at  Southwick's  Grove. 

At  last  came  the  time  when  the  pendulum  began  once 
more  to  swing  in  its  normal  arc,  and  people  about  to  build 
felt  the  necessity  of  having  the  house  designed  by  a  trained 
architect;  and  at  once  we  see  a  very  interesting  develop- 
ment— each  new  house  was  true  to  its  type,  altho  the  types 
themselves  differed  very  widely.  We  see  Miss  Mason's 
house  of  Spanish  type,  low  set  and  rambling,  with  red  tile 
roof;  we  see  the  E.  D.  Morgan  house,  now  Mr.  Eppley's,  a 
type  of  Roman  villa;  we  see  the  English  country  house  in 
Mr.  Stuart  Duncan's,  with  stepped  surrounding  walls  of 
old  brick,  and  antique  wood  gates  with  iron  grille;  we  see 
the  French  Chateau  in  Mr.  Fearing's  and  Ogden  Goelet's, 
with  steep  slate  roof,  tiny  roof  dormers,  and  stone  pinnacles; 
we  see  the  handsome  French  house  in  the  Breakers,  with 
ranges  of  windows,  fine  chimney  grouping,  good  roof  lines 
dominating  the  landscape,  and  enclosed  by  the  wonderful 
fence  and  gateway;  we  see  the  Colonial  house  of  imposing 
character  in  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish's  with  white  painted  sid- 
ing, fine  pillars,  good  window  spacing,  and  dormers  effect- 
ive in  number,  size  and  position;  all  these  equally  true  of 
the  Coogan  place,  with  its  fine  gateposts  and  beautiful  fences 
fast  falling  from  neglect,  but  ready  for  a  loving  hand  to 
touch  it  all  once  more  into  life;  we  see  the  Classic  building 
in  the  Marble  Palace,  and  the  fine  Italian  House  in  Mr.  Ber- 
wind's.  Each  of  these  houses  is  an  excellent  example  of  its 
type,  with  fenestration,  roof  details,  fences,  tree  planting, 
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etc.,  fitted  to  its  place.  The  wrought  iron  gates,  the  groups  of 
imported  statuary,  the  splendid  single  sweep  of  roof,  as  in 
Mrs.  Gambrill's,  the  Norman  farmhouse  type,  with  tile  roof, 
casement  cornices,  and  gatehouse  over  the  entrance  drive- 
way,— where,  except  in  Newport,  do  we  find  them  all?  And 
when  we  add  to  these  the  blue  sky,  the  green  lawns  and 
trees,  the  gardens  glowing  with  color;  the  ocean,  now  gray 
and  lowering,  and  now  "blue,  blue  as  though  that  sky  let 
fall"  its  magic  paint  box  to  all  the  far  horizon;  now  green, 
bottle  green,  or  frothy,  lacy  green  and  white;  now  calm  and 
placid,  or  sparkling  with  light  of  sun  or  moon;  now  cut 
with  lines  of  white  foam,  or  upheaved  with  mighty  billows 
dashing  into  spray, — surely  we  ought  to  feel  that  "our  lives 
are  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places."  And  what  does  the  spirit 
of  Newport  require  of  us  but  to  build  wisely,  to  love  what  is 
worthy  in  the  homes  we  see  around  us,  and  to  walk  humbly 
in  the  presence  of  the  best  works  of  nature  and  of  man: — 
for  houses  built  with  trained  skill  and  loving  care  are  wor- 
thy of  being  studied,  of  being  copied,  and  of  being  preserved- 
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SOCIETY  NOTES 


In  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Librarian,  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Society  have  been 
ably  and  efficiently  conducted 
by  the  Assistant  Librarian  and 
her  assistant.  The  Librarian, 
returning,  after  a  two  months' 
vacation  spent  in  Europe,  has 
found  everything  in  the  most 
satisfactory  condition,  and  his 
appreciation  of  the  devotion  to 
duty  shown  by  those  to  whom 
the  precious  interests  of  the 
Society  were  confided,  is  most 
profound.  Newport's  close  af- 
filiation with  the  sea  invites 
expression  of  sentiment  in  nau- 
tical similes.  The  helm  of  the 
Society,  during  the  long  watch 
below  of  the  captain,  and  the 
chief  mate,  has  been  held  by 
hands  which  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  dextrous  and 
skilful;  and  the  officers,  com- 
ing on  deck  again,  have  found 
the  ship   held   steady   on  her 


course,  and  her  spars  and  can- 
vas intact. 

The  regular  quarterly  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  nineteeth 
of  November,  and  was  well  at- 
tended. Hon.  Darius  Baker  pre- 
sided, and  members  and 
friends  who  were  present  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  reading  by 
Miss  Maud  L.  Stevens  of  her 
paper  entitled  "The  Ports- 
mouth, N.  PL,  Pageant." 

Special  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  were  called 
b}'  Hon.  Darius  Baker,  to  con- 
sider the  highly  commendable 
suggestion  of  Capain  Franck 
Taylor  Evans,  U.  S.  N.,  that  a 
memorial  to  Peter  Easton  be 
erected  at  the  Training  Station; 
and  suitable  action  was  taken. 

The  advantages  of  the  Soci- 
ety's rooms  for  meeting  pur- 
poses have  been  enjoyed  by 
many  local  organizations. 
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Colonel  Higginson  and  His  Friends 

in  Newport 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Society  February  18,  1924 

By 
Miss  MAUD   L.  STEVENS 


Newport  is  an  old  town  with  a  history.  Not  a  few 
chroniclers  have  undertaken  the  task  of  writing  of  her  past 
glories.  Mostly,  however,  they  have  celehrated  her  golden 
age — the  time  when  commerce  and  the  arts  flourished, 
when  men  of  genius  and  liheral  patrons  were  equally  to  he 
found,  when  evil  days  had  not  yet  fallen  upon  the  prosper- 
ous community,  and  the  wealth  hrought  from  overseas  was 
lavishly  spent."  Then  a  Berkeley,  a  Waterhouse,  a  Gilbert 
Stuart  could  find  congenial  company  here,  in  the  reiined 
and  polished  society  which  then  existed — far  surpassing 
that  in  towns  of  greater  pretensions.  Or,  if  it  is  not  of  our 
earlv  greatness  thev  tell,  it  is  of  the  heroic  davs  of  Rcvolu- 
tion,  of  daring  acts  of  aggression,  or  of  the  gallant  friends 
of  America,  who  came  from  beyond  the  sea,  to  aid  the  good 
town  in  her  hour  of  need. 

Then  was  made,  and  moulded  the  Newport  we  have 
known,  with  its  nohle  old  houses,  its  unchanged  ways,  its 
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air  of  dignified  and  quiet  repose.  The  tale  is  always  of 
interest,  but,  in  contrast,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  one 
to  recall  the  memory  of  a  later  day,  now  become  almost  as 
much  a  tradition  as  the  time  when  Malbone  and  Washing- 
ton Allston  dwelt  here  and  the  youthful  Channing  paced 
our  beaches — the  day  in  which  men  of  letters  again  graced 
our  society  and  found  Newport  no  less  congenial  than  had 
their  forerunners.  This  little  past  has  so  disappeared  that 
to  inanv  of  a  voun^er  generation  it  is  as  if  it  had  never 
been.  The  city  of  today  with  its  crown  of  magnificent 
estates  and  its  roster  of  names,  known  far  and  wide  for  the 
wealth  they  represent,  is  to  them  the  normal  and  natural 
Newport.  Yet  this  is  a  comparatively  recent  development, 
and  there  have  been  many  stages  before,  in  the  summer 
life  of  the  old  town.  It  may  be  accepted  in  the  light  of  a 
tribute  to  Newport's  enduring  charm  that  she  has  never 
lacked  for  admiration,  and,  as  conditions  changed,  has 
again  and  again  been  discovered,  each  time  by  a  new  set  of 
people. 

In  the  beginning,  it  was  the  wealthy  families  from  the 
West  Indies  and  Southern  points,  more  especially  Charles- 
Ion,  who  sought  our  cooling  breezes.  The  connection  was 
close,  commercially,  between  Newport  and  the  South,  and 
it  was  natural  that  vessels  passing  to  and  fro  with  mer- 
chandise should  bring  passengers  as  well.  Even  the  break 
caused  by  the  Revolution  could  not  put  an  end  to  this  habit. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  about  1830  that  others  awoke  to 
the  charm  of  our  island,  and  there  began  to  come,  at  first 
as  sojourners,  families  from  Boston  and  New  York.  They 
stayed  at  first  in  private  houses  or  at  some  country  farm 
house,  but  later,  acquiring  property,  built  modest,  yet  ade- 
quate homes.  By  1850  a  real  era  of  expansion  set  in,  and 
a  new  suburb  to  the  south  of  the  town  sprang  up,  while 
many  comfortable  houses  were  built  on  "The  Hill."  as  well. 
Among  these  owners  of  the  50s,  it  is  really  surprising  to  find 
so  many  names  of  men  who  had  won  distinction  in  science, 
letters  or  the  arts. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  list,  yet  certain  names 
come  to  mind.  There  was  Professor  Andrews  Norton  with 
his  son,  Charles  Eliot  Norton;    Henry  Tuckerman,  the  poei; 


John  LaFarge,  many  sided  artist,  whose  stained  glass  is 
world  famous;  William  Hunt,  also  most  distinguished  as 
an  artist,  and  later  his  brother,  the  architect,  Richard  Hunt; 
George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  whose  venerable  figure  was 
for  long  so  familiar  here;  Charlotte  Cushman,  the  cele- 
brated actress;  Professor  Agassiz,  the  younger,  in  his  de- 
lightful home  on  Castle  Hill;  Hon.  Samuel  Powel  of  Phil- 
adelphia, public-spirited  and  deeply  interested  in  science; 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe,  at  Lawton's  Valley.  Henry  James, 
the  elder,  was  here,  too,  with  the  sons  whose  mane  seems 
to  have  somewhat  overshadowed  his,  still  remembered  in 
Newport  as  Harry  and  Willy  James;  William  Greenough 
the  sculptor;  Professor  William  B.  Rogers,  founder  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Professor  Wol- 
cott  Gibbs.  The  list  prolongs  itself  with  Richard  Staigg,  min- 
iature painter;  Miss  Jane  Stuart,  known  alike  for  her  copies 
of  her  father's  work  and  her  delightful  hospitality;  Clement 
C.  Moore,  who  wrote  "The  Night  Before  Christmas,"  and  a 
host  of  others,  cultivated  and  charming,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Mr.  Prescott  Hall  at  "Malbone,"  with  his  fine 
library;  Hon.  George  King,  also  very  fond  of  books,  and 
his  brother,  Dr.  David  King,  deeply  versed  in  Newport's  his- 
tory; Mr.  Albert  Anderson,  at  "Redwood,"  who,  with  his 
lathe,  turned  such  charming  little  boxes  for  his  friends; 
George  H.  Calvert,  translator  of  Goethe,  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school;  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer  and  Rev.  Charles  T. 
Brooks,  each  of  whom,  in  his  own  way,  aided  in  making  the 
old  town  a  real  centre  of  culture  and  refinement. 

The  Civil  War  came  and  went,  bringing,  as  it  neared 
its  close,  and  in  its  wake,  an  accession  of  remarkable  people 
who,  released  from  that  absorbing  interest  had  now  to 
begin  life  anew.  It  was  fresh  from  this  great  struggle  that 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  came  to  us — Colonel  Higgin- 
son  then,  and  always,  to  all  Newporters.  A  New  Englander 
of  the  New  Englanders,  he  always  threw  himself  with  ardor 
into  the  cause  of  reform  and  the  moral  question  of  slavery 
appealed  to  him  with  irresistible  force.  He  was,  all  his  life, 
a  good  deal  of  a  knight  errant,  espousing  unpopular  causes 
with  peculiar  fervor,  and  not  afraid  to  be  in  the  right  with 


even  two  or  three.  Colonel  Higginson  had  in  his  younger 
days  been  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  and  it  seems  strange  to 
find  in  the  hymn  books  certain  very  good  hymns  attributed 
to  the  Rev.  Thos.  Higginson,  so  completely  has  his  later 
record  given  him  his  place  in  popular  estimation.  From 
his  work  in  the  church,  he  turned  with  zeal  to  the  cause  of 
anti-slavery,  preaching  himself  out  of  his  pulpit,  as  he  says, 
and  devoting  himself  to  that  most  exciting  of  subjects.  Nat- 
urally, he  took  an  active  part  in  the  war,  being  Colonel  of 
the  first  black  regiment  formed,  and  made  a  fine  record, 
his  officers  later  testifying  that  he  was  not  only  their  com- 
mander, but  their  standard  also  of  what  was  noble  in  char- 
acter— an  influence  that  constrained  from  what  was  un- 
worthy and  served  as  an  incentive  to  what  was  high.  By 
1864,  incapacitated  by  wounds  and  in  delicate  health,  the 
Colonel  received  his  discharge  and  had  to  look  about  for 
some  means  of  livelihood.  Always  a  man  of  letters,  by  birth 
and  training,  he  was  proud  of  his  ability  to  support  himself 
by  his  pen,  and  selected  Newport  as  a  place  of  residence, 
largely,  no  doubt,  on  his  wife's  account,  both  for  the  mild 
climate  and  because  she  would  find  here  many  friends  and 
relatives. 

At  this  time,  the  large  hotels,  so  prominent  at  an  earlier 
day,  were  not  the  only  resource  of  the  stranger.  Many  vis- 
itors, who  did  not  own  houses  of  their  own,  favored  more 
modest  establishments.  Miss  Anthony's  on  Church  Street, 
much  frequented  by  literary  people,  was  one  of  these;  Miss 
Williams'  and  the  house  of  the  Misses  Wilbour  on  Washing- 
ton Street,  were  favorably  known,  and  most  conveniently 
situated  of  all,  was  Mrs.  Dame's  on  Broad  Street.  This  was 
the  place  of  residence  selected  by  the  Higginsons,  and  under 
this  lady's  hospitable  roof  they  spent  many  good  days.  Other 
interesting  people  joining  them  there,  a  household  with  a 
decidedly  literary  flavor  was  formed.  Mrs.  Hannah  Dame 
was  a  charming  little  old  Quaker  lady,  dressing  always  in 
grey,  with  a  tourmaline  brooch.  Her  daughers,  the  Misses 
Elma  and  Mary,  were  gentle  and  sweet  also.  Quaker  meet- 
ing week  found  the  house  saturated  with  drab  in  every 
corner,  and  forty  at  dinner,  when  the  Colonel  helped  carve. 
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Mrs.  Dame's  old  gambrel-roofed  dwelling  stood  on  what 
was  then  a  charming  residence  street,  though  the  main  way 
in  from  the  country.  It  was  beautifully  shaded  with  large 
elms,  and  the  irregular  flag  pavings  were  picturesque,  if 
not  so  convenient  as  modern  walks.  The  house  was  large, 
stood  flush  with  the  street  and  had  its  own  large  tree  over- 
hanging the  roof.  Here,  from  his  window,  Colonel  Higginson 
watched  the  passing  show,  as  he  chronicles  in  "Oldport 
Days." 

"Great  fragrant  hay  carts  go  by,"  he  says;  "Vast  moving 
mounds  of  yellow  straw;  piles  of  grey  tree  primings; 
wagons  of  seaweed  just  from  the  beach,  dripping  with  sea- 
water  and  sea-memories.  At  this  season,  the  very  houses 
move,  and  roll  slowly  by,  looking  round  for  more  lucrative 
quarters  next  season.  Never  have  I  seen  real  estate  made 
so  transportable  as  in  Oldport."  Spring  Street  might  also 
be  seen  from  this  point  of  vantage,  which  Mrs.  Higginson, 
in  impatience  at  its  quiet  unchangeableness,  declared  was 
created  in  the  beginning  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  at 
some  subsequent  period. 

Several  years  were  spent  at  Mrs.  Dame's  and,  later,  a 
season  or  two  in  the  Hunter  house  on  the  Point,  after  which 
Colonel  Higginson  wrote  "Malbone,"  so  strongly  impregnat- 
ed with  the  very  flavor  of  the  waterside,  and  giving  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  the  old  house,  with  its  generous  halls, 
wealth  of  carving  and  secret  staircase.  At  a  later  time,  the 
Higginsons  were  domiciled  in  a  small  house  on  Cottage 
Street,  much  identified  with  literary  people.  It  is  probably 
of  this  small  dwelling  that  Colonel  Higginson  wrote  in  his 
diary — "Able  to  enjoy  a  quiet  Thanksgiving  at  home.  ML 
was  very  happy,  and  the  little  house  seemed  Very  pleasant. 
I  desire  not  to  get  used  to  it,  but  to  keep  fresh  in  mind  what 
a  pleasure  it  is  to  have  a  home." 

Wherever  he  might  be,  Colonel  Higginson  entered  fully 
into  the  life  of  the  town,  discharging  well  his  duties  as  a 
citizen  and  taking  a  very  genuine  interest  in  its  affairs.  He 
was  made  chairman  of  the  School  Committee  soon  after 
bis  arrival,  and  wrote  a  valuable  paper  on  public  education 
here  and  in  the  State  at  large.    In  his  capacity  as  chairman, 


he  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  separate  colored  schools, 
thus  showing  his  interest  in  the  problems  connected  willi 
slavery.  This  was  not  altogether  appreciated  by  all  In, 
fellow-townsmen,  and  for  a  time  he  was  not  on  the  Hoar.!, 
being  later,  however,  reinstated.  A  new  Free  Library  was 
proposed  and  the  Colonel  was  much  interested  in  its  organ- 
ization and  was  one  of  its  directors.  This  venture,  how- 
ever, was  soon  after  merged  in  the  People's  Library,  found- 
ed by  Christopher  Townsend,  which  still  does  good  serviet- 
te the  community. 

Much  beloved  of  young  people,  Colonel  Higginson  \\;is 
fond  of  the  private  theatricals  which  enlivened  the  suinnu  r 
and  often  himself  took  part.  He  was  beside  a  wise  ami 
kind  friend  to  the  young  and  his  influence  has  not  been 
forgotten. 

During  his  stay  here  some  of  the  Colonel's  best  known 
books  were  written — "Oldport  Days,"  "Malbone,  an  OldporJ 
Romance,"  "Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regiment,"  and  the  suc- 
cessful "Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States,"  which 
he  reckoned  as  one  of  his  greatest  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  education,  and  which  has  remained  a  standard  to  the 
present  time.  "Oldport  Days"  contains  charming  and  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  Newport  of  Colonel  Higginson's  day. 
He  dearly  loved  natural  beauty,  and  his  observation  was 
acute.  He  had  a  dory — the  only  one  in  town — and  used  to 
spend  days  at  a  time  cruising  about  the  harbor,  in  fair 
weather  and  foul,  the  catastrophe  which  everyone  pre- 
dicted for  him,  fortunately  never  occurring. 

"What  is  a  good  day  for  rowing?"  he  says.  "Almosi 
any  day  that  is  good  for  living" — and  from  his  boat  on  a 
calm  autumn  day,  he  admires  the  lawns  sloping  to  the 
water's  edge,  never  so  gorgeously  green  in  any  summer, 
with  an  air  of  cool  seclusion  about  them.  "When  fashion 
quits  them,"  he  says,  "the  imagination  is  ready  to  move  in- 
Again  he  notes  how  "the  light  north  wind  dapples  the  bare 
hills  of  the  Isle  of  Shadows  with  shifting  beauty"  or  ho\> 
"Long  lines  and  streaks  of  paler  blue  lie  smoothly  along  the 
enamelled  surface;  the  low  amethystine  hills  lie  crouched 
beyond  them,  and  little  clouds  stretch   themselves   in   la/> 


length  above  the  beautiful  expanse."  At  another  time  he 
notes  "That  luminous  morning  haze,  under  which  the  water 
looks  like  glass,  till  closer  gaze  reveals  long  sinuous  undula- 
tions, as  from  unseen  water  snakes  beneath."  He  climbs  to 
old  Fort  Louis,  "Upon  whose  crumbling  parapet  you  feel 
poised  as  in  mid-air,"  and  sees  "The  whole  yacht  squadron 
beat  round  Point  Judith,  and  glide  in  like  a  flock  of  land- 
bound  sea  birds,  while  above  them,  yet  more  snowy,  and 
with  softer  curves,  press  onward  the  white  squadrons  of  the 
sky."  "Oldport  Days"  touches  other  phases  of  the  life  here, 
with  a  gentle  pleasure  in  the  "Syrian  peace,  immortal  lei- 
sure;" the  quaint  old  fishermen  who  lingered  near  his  home; 
the  ladies,  recalling  those  of  "Cranford"  who  dwelt  in  dig- 
nified seclusion  in  their  ancient  houses,  and  told  him  tales 
of  the  French  of  lice  rs  and  of  the  brilliant  society  once  found 
here.  The  Newport  wharves  are  not  forgotten,  nor  the 
Beach  and  Cliffs.  It  is  pleasant  to  perceive  in  these  essays, 
as  well  as  in  the  novel,  Malbone,  the  real  pleasure  that 
Colonel  Higginson  took  in  all  that  was  picturesque  and 
charming  here. 

In  speaking  of  the  literary  society  of  this  time,  one 
speaks  of  the  friends  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Higginson,  for 
they  were,  in  some  sort,  the  heart  of  it  all.  There  were  a 
few,  however,  who  were  more  especially  of  the  inner  circle 
—intimates  or  fellow  craftsmen.  Perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished of  these  was  the  well  known  poet  and  novelist, 
Helen  Hunt.  Mrs.  Hunt's  connection  with  Newport  is  most 
interesting.  She  had  been  here  earlier  with  her  husband. 
Captain  Hunt,  then  an  invalid,  and  when  his  death  and  that 
of  her  two  sons  left  her  peculiarly  alone,  she  returned  to 
Newport,  in  1866,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  Mrs.  Dame's. 
She  had  written  but  little  before  this,  only  a  few  poems, 
expressing  her  sense  of  personal  bereavement,  but  now  she 
found  herself  in  a  literary  atmosphere  to  which  her  genius 
responded.  She  seized  with  eagerness  the  new  interest  thus 
brought  into  her  life,  and  studying,  for  the  first  time,  form 
and  expression,  sent  from  Newport  her  first  poem  with  the 
famous  signature  "H.  H.,"  and  in  1870,  published  the  slender 
volume  which   contains  so   many    verses,  still   well   loved, 


which  have  found  their  way  into  all  the  anthologies.  "Spin- 
ning," "The  Way  to  Sing;',  and  "Coronation"  are  included. 
Emerson  valued  Mrs.  Hunt's  poems  highly,  rating  them 
above  those  of  all  American  women  and  almost  all  Amer- 
ican men.  They  are  very  wide  in  range  and  show  a  true 
poetic  insight. 

Mrs.  Hunt  was  still  young  when  she  came  to  Newport, 
a  woman  of  great  and  varied  charm,  an  ardent,  eager  soul. 
never  pausing  to  weigh  her  acts,  impulsive  and  delightful. 
Her  "Saxe  Holme  Stories,"  the  first  series,  written  while 
here,  provoked  much  discussion.  She  never  acknowledged 
that  she  was  their  author,  but  it  is  now  accepted  as  fact 
that  she  wrote  them,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  some  collabo- 
rator. The  incident  in  "Esther  Winn's  Love  Letters"  of  the 
finding  of  an  old  letter  on  the  stairs,  actually  occurred  in  an 
old  Newport  house,  (the  Cheesboro  mansion),  and  gave  to 
friends  the  first  hint  of  her  connection  with  the  stories.  Mrs. 
Hunt  always  acknowledged  her  literary  debt  to  Colonel 
Higginson,  and  later  when,  after  her  removal  to  Colorado, 
and  marriage  to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  moral  purpose  of  her  life 
found  its  flowering  in  her  great  books  on  the  wrongs  of  the 
Indians,  she  wrote  to  him  of  it.  She  also  says,  "I  feel  much 
as  you  must  have  in  the  old  anti-slavery  days.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  else  from  night  to  morning  and  from  morning 
to  night.  I  have  done  now,  I  believe,  the  last  of  the  things 
I  have  said  I  would  never  do,  I  have  become  what  I  have 
said  a  thousand  times  was  the  most  odious  thing  in  life — a 
woman  with  a  mission — but  I  cannot  help  it."  Almost  at 
white  heat,  and  under  the  pressure  of  this  intense  purpose, 
she  wrote  "A  Century  of  Dishonor,"  and  afterwards  "Ra- 
mona,"  those  wonderful  pieces  of  special  pleading  for  a 
much  injured  race.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  Mrs.  Hunt's 
contact  with  Colonel  Higginson,  enthusiast  and  moral  re- 
former that  he  was,  may  have  turned  her  thoughts  in  this 
direction,  and  have  been  at  least  a  factor  in  her  choice  of 
this  work.  , 

Mrs.  Hunt's  most  intimate  friend  in  Newport  was  Miss 
Sarah  Woolsey,  whose  books  for  young  girls  are  surely  the 
best  of  their  kind,  who  also  wrote  many  well  loved  poems, 
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using  for  all,  her  pen  name,  Susan  Coolidge.  Miss  Wool- 
sey's  first  coming  to  Newport  was,  I  think,  due  to  her  affec- 
tion for  Mrs.  Hunt,  and  for  a  time,  while  her  house  was 
building,  she  with  her  mother  and  her  sister,  as  gifted  as 
herself,  stayed  at  Mrs.  Dame's.  Later,  in  their  charming 
home  on  Rhode  Island  avenue,  the  ladies  dispensed  delight- 
ful hospitality,  attracting  inevitably  all  lovers  of  clever  and 
illuminating  talk. 

Miss  Juliet  Goodwin  was  also  at  Mrs.  Dame's  at  this 
time, — a  lady  most  appreciative  of  intellectual  pursuits,  a 
life-long  Newporter,  and  grand-daughter  of  Hon.  Asher 
Robbins.  Colonel  Higginson  speaks,  too,  in  his  journal,  of 
various  demi-authoresses,  as  Nora  Perry,  Mrs.  Moulton, 
and  so  on,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  certainly 
Colonel  Higginson's  closest  friend  while  here,  was  Colonel 
George  E.  Waring. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  that  the  Colonel, 
called  to  his  door  on  Broad  Street,  saw  before  him,  as  he 

isays,  "The  very  handsomest  man  who  ever  stood  on  a  door- 
step," bringing  to  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  brother 
officer.  With  this  began  a  very  warm  friendship  lasting 
through  all  their  life  here  together.  Colonel  Waring  had 
come  to  Newport  to  manage  Mr.  Taylor's  model  farm,  and 
from  that,  went  on  to  other  enterprises,  finally  centering 
his  attention  on  the  sanitary  problems  which  were  to  bring 
him  such  fame.  He  had  at  first  a  little  house,  "The  Bird's 
Nest,"  at  the  One  Mile  Corner,  and  afterwards  purchased 
the  picturesque  dwelling  formerly  belonging  to  Mr. 
Schroeder,  and  then  standing  on  the  Hunt  estate.  This  he 
removed  to  the  lot  on  Catherine  Street,  greatly  improved  it, 
and  placing  it  in  a  cornerwise  position  to  the  sreet,  gave  the 
place  the  apt  title  of  "The  Hypothenuse."  It  was  a  charm- 
ing and  unique  home,  and  here  Colonel  Waring  and  his 
intellectual  and  brilliant  wife  received  many,  if  not  all,  of 
Newport's  most  interesting  people. 

Colonel  Higjnnson  savs  that  there  were  at  that  time 
more  authors  grouped  in  Newport  than  anywhere  else  in 
America,  and  he  calls  a  roll  of  famous  names  which  make 
some  quite  willing  to  believe  bun.    Most  of  these  were,  at 
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some  time  or  other,  to  be  found  among  Colonel  Waring's 
guests,  and  the  literary  circle  organized  from  among  them 
was,  Colonel  Higginson  says,  the  most  efficient  he  ever 
knew.  Colonel  Waiting's  residence  here  is  one  of  Newport's 
cherished  memories,  and  he  is  a  citizen  of  whom  we  may 
well  be  proud. 

Easily  queen  of  any  company,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
brought  from  her  Island  home,  wit  and  laughter  and  more 
serious  thought  to  contribute  to  all   gatherings.     She  was 
one  of  our  early  residents,    coming  to  Lawton's  Valley  in 
1852,  but  how  she  must  have  welcomed  Colonel  Higginson. 
as  a  spirit  akin  to  hers.  There  was  surely  a  flashing  of  wit 
when  these  two  met,  both  so  keenly  alive  to  all  about  them. 
The  fun  and  congeniality   of  all  these  clever  people   cul- 
minated in  a  series  of  meetings,  picnics,  sailing  parties  and 
entertainments,  often  held  on  the  piazza  of  Mrs.  John  W. 
Bigelow  on  the  Point,  from  which  was  evolved  the  famous 
Town   and   Country   Club,   created   and   baptized   by   Mrs. 
Howe.     This  would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  summer  of 
1871,  and  the  mock  Commencement  elaborately  carried  out 
for  one   oi  its  first   meetings   is   still   recalled.     Professor 
Lane,  one  of  the  highest  classical  authorities  in  New  Eng- 
land,  prepared    the   Latin    programme.     Rev.    Charles    T. 
Brooks  delivered  a  Latin  oration,  Colonel  Higginson  a  theo- 
logical address.     Colonel  Waring  gave  a  rustic  dissertation 
on  "Small  Potatoes,''.  Mrs.   Proctor    (Fanny  Fern)    one  on 
"Our  Noses,''  Professor  Goodwin  a  linguistic  speech,  Bret 
Harte  a  poem,  and  Parton,  the  historian,  the  historical  ad- 
dress.   Professor  Goodwin's  Oxford  gown  was  divided  into 
two  parts  for  the  President,  Mrs.  Howe,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Colonel  Waring.     Mother   Goose  was  recited   in   six 
different  languages,  and  the  occasion  was  a  complete  suc- 
cess.    The   Club  assumed   a  more  serious   tone  after   this, 
and,  meeting  once  in  ten  days,  listened  to  talks  from  many 
distinguished  people.  Mrs.  Howe  says  that  she  felt  that  some 
effort  should  be  made  to  develop  an  intellectual  side  to  the 
Newport  season,  which   threatened   to   evaporate   in   mere 
gaiety,  and  the  reputation  which  the  club  attained,  shows 
her  success. 
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On  the  original  Board  of  the  Town  and  Country  Club 
were  Hon.  Samuel  Powel,  Mrs.  Bigelow,  Mrs.  Wm. 
B  Rogers,  Colonel  Waring,  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  and 
others  not  now  remembered;  while  Professor  Rogers,  Vice 
President,  Col.  Higginson,  Treasurer,  and  Miss  Juliet  Good- 
win, Secretary,  ably  supported  their  president.  Other  mem- 
bers were  George  Bancroft,  Professor  Pumpelly,  mining  en- 
gineer and  explorer,  Miss  Anna  Ticknor,  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland, 
author  of  ''Bittersweet,"  Tom  Apple  ton,  saddest  of  witty 
people,  who,  Colonel  Higginson  said,  reminded  him  of 
Horace  Walpole,  Kate  Field,  lecturer  and  author,  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Botta,  Miss  Wormeley,  who  later  made  such  mas- 
terly translations  of  Balsac,  Miss  Mason,  James  Parton.  and 
many  others. 

Among  the  addresses  given  were  those  by  Maria  Mitch- 
ell on  Saturn,  Professor  Agassiz  on  science,  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell  on  a  like  theme,  Professor  Botta  on  the  study  of 
Aristotle,  one  by  Clarence  King,  the  brilliant  engineer  and 
author,  and  talks  on  a  wide  range  of  other  subjects.  After 
the  more  formal  programme,  the  club  unbent  in  tea  and 
conversation.  Great  pleasure  was  taken  in  these  occasions. 
The  members  most  heartily  enjoyed  them  and  alwavs  made 
it  a  point  to  be  present  when  possible.  Colonel  Higginson 
says  in  his  paper  on  "Old  Newport  Days,"  that  the  club 
was  organized  at  Colonel  Waring's,  and  that  many  of  the 
meetings  were  held  there.  For  more  than  thirty  years  it 
persisted,  being  finally  wound  up  only  in  the  new  century, 
and  even  then  surviving  in  a  way  in  a  small  and  select  or- 
ganization called  "The  Papeterie,"  of  which  Mrs.  Howe  was 
still  president. 

In  speaking  of  Colonel  Higginson's  life  in  Newport, 
special  mention  must  be  made  of  his  gifted  wife.  An  almost 
helpless  invalid,  confined  "to  her  chair,  and  only  able  to  go 
out  in  a  specially  constructed  carriage,  she  still  was  the  life 
of  any  company  in  which  she  was  placed,  a  great  favorite 
with  young  people  and  a  brilliant,  witty  woman.  She  did 
not  care  to  dwell  on  her  condition,  turning  aside  any  refer- 
ence to  it  with — "Why,  of  course,  I  am  always  well — and 
now  let  us  talk  of  something  else.''    Colonel  Higginson  says, 
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"Every  day  she  expected  something  new  to  happen  and  was 
never  disappointed,  for  she,  herself,  always  happened,  if 
nothing  else  did.  She  could  no  more  repeat  herself  than 
the  sunrise  can."  Many  of  her  sayings,  preserved  to  us  in 
"Malbone,"  under  the  thin  disguise  of  "Aunt  Jane,"  are 
exceedingly  clever.  "There  is  an  air  of  industrious  nothing- 
ness about  him,  such  as  busy  dogs  have."  "Get  me  a  pin. 
What  kind?  What  a  question!  The  common  pin  of  North 
America."  "I  am  reading  a  book  so  drv  it  makes  me 
cough.  No  wonder  there  was  a  drought  last  summer.  It 
was  printed  then."  "She  always  sends  me  her  love.  She 
has  sent  me  love  enough  to  rear  a  whole  family  on — more 
than  T  ever  felt  for  anybody  in  all  my  life."  "I  never  ad- 
mired a  dozen  people  in  my  life.  I  once  made  a  list  of 
them.  There  were  six  women,  three  men  and  a  Newfound- 
land dog.  I  grew  tired  of  some,  and  others  I  forgot,  until 
at  last  there  was  nobody  left  but  the  dog  and  he  died." 
There  is  more  than  a  touch  of  pathos  in  some  of  these,  as 
where  she  says,  "What  a  short  little  thing  summer  is,  and 
butterflies  are  caterpillars  most  of  the  time,  after  all."  And 
"It  is  too  late  for  me  to  change — at  least  anything  about 
me  but  my  countenance,  and  that  changes  the  wrong  way. 
Yet  I  feel  so  young  and  fresh;  I  look  in  my  glass  every 
morning  to  see  if  I  have  not  a  new  face,  but  it  never  comes." 
No  adverse  conditions  could  daunt  this  brave  spirit,  and  in 
the  early,  rather  sniggling  days,  she  was  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  her  husband,  and  is  still  remembered  here 
with  admiration  and  pleasure. 

One  wonders  how  much  of  a  literary  harvest  wras 
reaped  from  the  brilliant  conjunction  of  students  and  book- 
lovers  who  gathered  here.  Of  descriptions,  Colonel  Higgin- 
son's  "Oldport  Days"  and  "Malbone"  are  easily  first;  his 
"Contemporaries"  and  Mrs.  Howe's  "Reminiscences"  give  a 
good  deal  about  these  times;  Bret  Harte  wrote  at  least  one 
poem  with  an  old  Newport  tradition  as  its  theme.  Mrs. 
Howe's  daughter,  Mrs.  Elliott,  and  Mrs.  Richards,  have 
given  additional  details,  and  wrote  respectively,  "A  New- 
port Aquarelle"  and  "When  I  was  your  Age,"  dealing  also 
with  Newport  life;    Miss  Woolsey's  "A  Little  Country  Girl" 
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has  its  scene  laid  here;  George  William  Curtis  celebrated 
the  town  again  and  again.  T  do  not  find  anything  especially 
on  Newport  in  Mrs.  Hunt's  poems,  except  one  to  Mrs.  Botta. 
Her  verses  were  largely  those  of  imagination  and  feeling. 
Perhaps  the  really  great  work  on  Newport  may  yet  be  forth- 
coming. These  times  are  receding  to  a  distance  favorable 
to  artistic  treatment,  for  the  Newport  of  the  60s  and  70s  is 
emphatically  a  thing  of  the  past.  Gone  are  the  simple,  plain 
summer  houses  of  the  day,  with  their  limited  grounds- 
gone,  too,  the  type  of  entertaining  popular  at  that  time. 
Who  now  goes  on  a  sailing  party,  or  picnics  at  the  Glen  or 
Lawton's  Valley?  Other  places  have  drawn  away  the  lit- 
erary society  which  so  revelled  in  the  simplicity  and  an- 
tique flavor  of  the  old  town.  Newport's  very  popularity 
has  been  her  undoing  in  this  respect. 

Perhaps  the  change  has  been  in  some  ways  for  the 
better.  Mrs.  Higginson  described  Charlotte  Cushman's  cot- 
tage as  "The  wildest  turn  of  an  insane  kaleidoscope — the 
petrified  antics  of  a  crazy  coon —  with  a  dance  of  intoxi- 
cated lightning  rods  breaking  out  over  the  roof;"  and  our 
new  and  beautiful  estates  are  a  glory  to  Newport;  yet  we 
miss  some  things.  The  dear  old  Quaker  boarding  house  has 
taken  unto  itself  wings,  even  as  did  the  houses  of  Colonel 
Higginson's  day;  the  grassy  banks  and  large  dwellings 
which  he  enjoyed  on  Broad  Street  have  disappeared,  Spring 
Street  has  no  more  the  rugged  pavements  and  air  of  ancient 
peace  which  he  describes,  even  the  little  black  houses  on  the 
wharves  are  gone — "so  old,  yet  so  stunted,  you  thought 
they  had  run  down  there  to  play  and  no  one  had  remem- 
bered to  call  them  back."  The  old  waterside  life  has  largely 
passed:  Authors  do  not  now  paddle  about  the  bay  in  small 
boats,  though,  as  of  yore,  the  yachts  come  sweeping  in  like 
great  sea  birds,  when  the  annual  cruise  takes  place.  It  is 
at  any  rate  well  to  recall  these  days  that  are  gone.  Newport 
is  many  Newports,  yet  always  and  unalterably  our  own — 
Newport  still — whoever  her  lovers,  whatever  her  outward 
semblance;  looking  toward  the  bay  where  the  cool  breezes 
blow  and  the  sea  fogs  drift  in,  changing  yet  unchanging, 
an  old  and  lovely  town. 
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SOCIETY   NOTES 


The  generosity  of  friends  of 
our  Society,  shown  in  their  lav- 
ish hestowal  upon  it  of  pre- 
cious relics  mute  reminders  of 
the  dear  bygone  days,  objets 
d'art*  furniture,  pairitings,  is 
well  known.  An  unusually 
large  gift  has  recently  been  re- 
ceived, which  is  deservino  of 
special  comment,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  historic  value,  but 
also  for  the  reason  that  it 
forcefully  exemplifies  the  fact 
that  venerable  age  is  not  al- 
ways disassociated  from  ac- 
tive and  useful  service.  The 
article  referred  to  is  a  huge 
beam  which  was  salvaged  from 
a  house  demolished  last  year, 
the  old  house  which  stood  on 
the  corner  of  Marlborough  and 
Duke  streets. 

This  aged  descendant  of  an 
American  forest  primeval,  al- 
though very  blunt  at  both  ends, 
is  now  acting  as  the  opening 
wedge  of  a  new  enterprise,  the 
installation  of  an  annex  to  the 
Society's  museum.  And  as  this 
Annex  is  situated  in  the  base- 
ment, it  proves  that  like  a  tree 
again,  the  Society's  growth  is 
downward  as  well  as  upward, 
and    that    this   late   bulky   gift 


has  inaugurated  the  movement 
because  it  was  too  big  to  be 
exhibited  in  any  other  part  of 
the  building. 

A  Director  of  the  Society  is 
giving  much  of  his  precious 
time  to  this  new  project.  The 
metamorphosis  already  effect- 
ed in  the  lower  regions  is  sur- 
prising, and  in  the  course  of 
the  re-adjustments  some  very 
curious  and  interesting  objects 
have  been  brought  to  light.  All 
praise  for  our  Director,  and 
the  best  of  good  wishes  for  the 
addition  to  the  Museum. 

Speaking  of  trees  ...  it 
seems  altogether  in  order  to 
mention  here  those  of  the  pop- 
ular family  variety.  A  remark 
was  made,  a  few  days  ago.  in 
a  rival  city,  with  an  edge  °f 
sarcasm  so  sharp  that  it  might 
have  inflicted  a  painful  wound: 

"Oh,  yes.  .  .  I  know  those 
Xewporters  ...  all  Ancestor 
Worshippers." 

Some  of  the  contents  of  the 
Society's  fireproof  vault  in- 
cline to  strengthen  the  above 
opinion.  Family  Trees  are  of- 
ten very  hard  to  climb,  and  we 
have   no   less   than   forty-eight 
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thousand  ladder-rounds  where-  floor  of  the  vault.     This  is  a 

with  to  aid  the  climbers.    This  long  and  tedious  task;  but  it  is 

figure  represents  the  result  of  being  performed  faithfully  and 

a  recent   computation   of   the  well. 

number  of  index  cards  in  our  ~                               ...        ... 

,     .     ,    ,         .         .  Once    more    we    hail    with 

genealogical  department.  ,    ,          ..             .         -  0     . 

gladness  the  coming  of  Spring. 

Satisfactory  progress  is  being  And  one  of  the  very  best  things 

made    in    examining,    sorting,  it  can  bring  us,  will  be  the  safe 

and  filing   papers    and   docu-  return    from    Europe    of    our 

ments  which,  tied  in  packages,  President. 

have  cumbered  for  years  the 
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BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Nev/port    Historical     Society 

Number  Fifty  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  July,  1924 


Annua!  Meeting  Number 


ANNUAL  MEETING  TUESDAY,  MAY  27,  1924 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  May  27th.,  at  half  after  three  o'clock. 

The  President,  Dr   Roderick  Terry,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  quarterly  meeting"  were  read  and 
approved. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

It  is  required  that  there  be  presented  at  this  meeting  a 
report  from  the  President,  regarding  the  history  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  year,  and  its  present  condition.  A  few  words 
will  suffice,  for  we  are  in  that  blessed  condition  of  having  no 
history.  Everything  has  run  smoothly  and  perhaps  owing  to 
the  long  absence  of  the  President  there  have  been  no  unpleasant 
discussions  or  troubles.  The  Librarian's  report  will  present  any 
features  of  interest  which  may  appear,  so  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  calling  for  attention  in  this  report. 

The  financial  condition  is  as  usual  one  demanding  consid- 
eration upon  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Society  as  well  as 
the  Directors  to  bring  our  income  up  to  our  expenses.  Last 
year,  in  spite  of  the  exercise  of  as  much  economy  as  the  good 
of  the  Society  permitted,  there  was  a  deficit  of  about  §700. 
toward  which  a  gift  of  $450.  was  received  and  a  loan  secured 
to  meet  the  rest. 

The  Directors  have  voted  to  appoint  a  committee  to  endeav- 
our to  remedy  this  state  oi  affairs  from  whom  you  will  probably 
soon  hear,  and  the  co-operation  of  all  is  earnestly  hoped  for. 


As  usual  there  is  only  thankful  approval  to  "be  given  for 
the  work  of  our  Staff.  The  Secretary  was  absent  for  a  few- 
weeks,  to  take  a  most  desirable  and  enjoyable  trip  in  Italy ; 
but  while  he  was  away,  as  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  every- 
thing seems  to  have  worked  without  friction,  and  most  satis- 
factorily, in  the  office. 

A  very  good  work  has  been  accomplished  by  one  of  our 
Directors,  Mr.  Bergner,  who  cleared  the  basement  of  a  large 
amount  of  debris  which  has  accumulated  there,  and  which  was 
■at  once  objectionable  to  the  sight,  and  a  fire  danger.  He  is 
making  of  the  front  room  a  museum  in  which  to  store  bulky 
articles  and  others  for  which  there  is  no  room  upstairs.  He 
deserves  and  I  am  sure  will  receive,  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
for  the  large  amount  of  labor  he  has  given  to  that  work. 

Very  respectfully, 

Roderick  Terry. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  read  the  report  of  Receipts  and 
Expenses  for  the  Fiscal  year  April  30,,  1923— April  30,  1924 
showing  a  balance  in  bank  on  the  latter  date  of  $200.87  and 
all  bills  paid.  But  it  was  explained  that  an  item  of  $500.  Loans, 
among  the  receipts  should  be  set  against  that  credit.  This 
would  show  a  deficit  of  $299.13  in  place  of  a  credit  balance  of 
$200.87.  .....,.,.. 

In  connection  with  the  financial  statement  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  called  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting  the  fact  that 
the  Bulletins,  which  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  are  not  supported  by 
the  regular  funds.  The  expense  of  their  publication  has  been 
met  by  a  friend  of  the  Society,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
Society  to  consider  the  question  of  meeting  this  expense,  as  it 
may  soon  become  necessary. 

Following  is  the  report  of  Receipts  and  Expenses: 


Receipts 

Expenses 

Dues 

$1,217  25 

Salaries 

$2,940  00 

Rents 

825  00 

Janitor  and  Cleaning 

646  02 

State  Appropriation 

1,166  67 

Postage 

74  67 

Dividends 

1032  47 

Cablegram 

1  64 

Sales  Bulletins 

17  55 

Supplies 

97  48 

Loans 

500  00 

Electric    Light 

67  59 

Donations 

461  75 

Telephone 

66  05 

Interest 

25  85 

Printing  and  Advert. 

36  50 

Picture  Cards 

10  50 

Gas 

7  76 

Water  (City) 

11  00 

Total  Receipts 

$5,257  04 

Water   (Distilled) 

2  00 

Balance  P.  C. 

Express 

5  29 

April  30,  1923, 

11  45 

Care  of  Grounds 

16  50 

Fuel 

495  50 
165  50 

$5,268  49 

Insurance 

Window  Cleaning 

7  00 

Repairs 

30  00 

Refreshments 

23  94 

Cleaning  Basement 

24  50 

Picture  Cards 

44  50 

Interest   on   Mortgage 

138  00 

Overdraft  Paid 

164  06 

Total  Expenses  $5,065  50 

Balances,  April  30,  1924 
Bank      200  87 

P.  C.          2  12  202  99 


$5,268  49 


Book  Fund 


Balance   Reported   at   Close 
of  Fiscal  year  1922-1923  $63  55 
June  15,  1923,  Dividend     59  50 
July   23,   Dr.   Terry  48  00 

Sept.  15,  Dividend  59  50 

Oct.  18,  Refund  3  70 


$234  25 


1923 
June   11,  Sloop  Tartar 

26,  Hilcken 
July   19,  Chapin 
Aug"     3,  Antiques 

6,  H.  W.  Wilson 

16,  Library  Assn. 

17,  Directory 
Oct      3,  Library   Bur. 

8,  Marine  Rcsearc 

Goodspeeds 
15,  Mrs.  Crawford 

Allan 
25,  A.  J.  Houston 
C.  F.  Libbie 
1924 
Jan     21,  Glimpses  Old 
Social   Capital 
22,  Binders 
Mar     4,  Filing   Cases 
Photostats 
Furniture 
Pilgrim 
Century 
6,  Filing  Cases 
27,  Pirates'  Own 
Book 
Olney  Mem  or. 
McMillan  Co. 
31,  Filing  Cases 
Apl      9,  F.  J.  Wilder 
Hinman's 
Catalogue 
22,  Filing  Cases 


3  00 
7  75 
1  00 

4  00 

1  50 

2  39 
6  00 

60 
i  7  50 
11  00 

10  00 

1  50 
13  25 


10  00 
8  40 
6  72 

59  19 


10  50 

6  72 

3  50 

7  50 

8  00 


7  50 
6  72 


Balance 


The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  approved. 


$210  06 
23  29 


$234  25 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

The  Society  has  enjoyed  an  eventful  year.  Let  us  look 
back,  for  a  moment,  upon  some  of  the  things  that  have  happened 
since  the  30th  of  April,  1923.  Biggest  in  bulk,  as  in  importance, 
stands  forth  from  the  retrospect  BUTT'S  HILL.  Do  we  realize 
the    great    fact   that   the    most    sacred    battle-ground    of    Rhode 

Island  belongs  to  us to  our  Society?     Of  course  we  do.     We 

review,  with  many  a  thrill  of  pride  and  pleasure,  the  brilliant 
scene  of  August  29th  last,  when  this  great  gift  of  our  President 
to  our  Society  was  "CONSECRATED  TO  THE  IMMORTAL 
MEMORY  OF  THOSE  BRAVE  MEN  WHO  ON  THAT 
DATE,  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-FIVE  YEARS  BE- 
FORE, WITHSTOOD  THE  ASSAULTS  OF  THE  MORE 
NUMEROUS  HIGHLY  TRAINED  BRITISH  ARMY  UN- 
DER GENERAL  PIGOT."  We  remember  how.  the  morning 
of  the  DEDICATION  DAY  broke  grey  and  lowering,  a  seem- 
ing threat  to  the  successful  execution  of  the  noble  project;  and 
how,  later,  we  came  to  the  satisfying  conclusion  that  those  very 
clouds  made  a  more  fitting  costume  for  the  tragic  memories  to 
be  evoked,  than  the  brightest  of  sunshine  and  the  bluest  of 
skies  could  have  fashioned.  Nature  herself  had  stood  upon  the 
threshold  of  tears ;  but  ere  the  final  act  was  ended,  her  veil  was 
parted,  and  her  smile  beamed  bright  and  warm  upon  one  of  her 
fairest  jewels,  the  consecrated  hill,  and  upon  all  her  sons  and 
daughters  gathered  there. 

But  we  must  remember,  too,  that  BUTT'S  HILL  is  not 
the  only  fortification  which  our  President  has  given  us.  There 
is  FORT  BARTON,  also,  in  Tiverton.  If  our  FINANCIAL 
POSITION  were  as  stoutly  fortified  as  our  HISTORICAL 
POSITION,  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  would  look  to  us  like  a  golf 
tee,  in  comparison  with  our 

THREE  FORTRESSES 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  was  approved. 


LIST  OF  ACQUISITIONS 

1.  Song  Book  of  the  Hutchinson  Family,  New  York,  1843. 

Gift  of  T.  T.  Pitman. 

2.  Dolls,  wicker  cradle,  string  hammock,  wing  chair,  etc. 

Gifts  of  the  Misses  Crandall. 

3.  Two  papers  relating  to  the  War  of  1812. 

Gift  of  General  William  Ennis. 

4.  .Sampler  made  by  Mary  Hoxie  Hazard  1823. 

Gift  of  Miss  Mary  Carpenter. 

5.  Old  Doll  with  wax  head. 

Gift  of  Miss  Ruth  B.  Franklin. 

6.  Doll  about  1800  which  belonged  to  Molly  Hazard. 

A  waistcoat,  about  1878.        Gifts  of  Thomas  G.  Hazard. 

7.  Twenty-two  articles  relating  to  the  Spanish  American 
War.     Gift  of  Commander  E.  E.  Parmenter,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal 

8.  Britannia    Tea    Set,    about    1860,    belonged    to    Annie 
Anthony.  Gift  of  Philip  Anthony. 

9.  Tea    Pot   which   belonged    to    William    and    Elizabeth 
Eellery.  Gift  of  Howland  Russell,  Westport,  Connecticut. 

10.  Top  ornament  of  an  old  mirror,  found  under  the  eaves 
of  the  Stevens  House  on  Duke  Street.     Gift  of  William  McQuaiil. 

11.  Three    silver   tablespoons    made    by   William    Hookey 
about  1798,  used  by  Edward  and  Bathsheba  Tayer. 

Gift  of  Miss  M.  L.  Tayer. 

12.  Two  silver  salt  spoons  made  by  William  S.  Nichols  for 
Edward  and  Bathsheba  Tayer.  Gift  of  Miss  M.  L.  Tayer. 

13.  Seven  articles  of  old  wearing  apparel. 

Gift  of  George  H.  Sherman. 

14.  Committee  Badge  of  Newport  Sons  and  Daughters  18&I 
invitation  to  the  funeral  service  of  President  Arthur  Nov.22,  1896. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  John  G.  Weaver. 

15.  Small  leather  trunk  used  as  a  money  box  by  W.  A. 
Barber  who  kept  a  book  store  on  Mary  Street  corner  of  Thames. 

Gift  of  Estate  of  Job  A,  Peckham. 

16.  Six  articles  of  child's  wearing  apparel. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Edward  L  Spencer. 

17.  Portrait  of  Dr.  David  King. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Maitland  Armstrong. 


18.  Portrait  of  GEORGE  IRISH. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Tripp. 

19.  One  silver  thimble,  three  gold  rings,  one  brass  whistle, 
one  mirror,  all  owned  by  Ida  Lewis.       Gift  of  Mrs.  Edgar  Kerr. 

20.  Public  Notice  in  four  languages  warning  civilians  of 
penalty  of  tampering  with  telephone  and  telegraph  installations 
of  German  Armies.  Gift  of  Clark  Burdick. 

21.  Comb  back  Windsor  rocking-chair,  favourite  seat  of 
William  Ellery  Channing,  when  visiting  his  sister-in-law,  Miss 
Gibbs,  at  Oakland  Farm. 

Deposit  of  Channing  Memorial  Church. 

22.  Brown  and  white  teapot. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Brownell. 

23.  Westford  glass  bottle  made  in  Westford,  Connecticut. 

Gift  of  Miss  Alice  Brownell. 

24.  Two  Nichols  teaspoons,  one  B.  R.  Tisdale  teaspoon,  one 
S.  Peckham  teaspoon.  Gifts  of  Roderick  Terry. 

25.  Ten  Deeds  of  Sale.  Gifts  of  David  Easterbrooks. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 

By  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Gardner,  Chairman 

I  beg  to  submit  a  very  brief  report  of  the  work  done  in  the 
library  the  past  year,  together  with  a  list  of  acquisitions  by  gift, 
exchange,  and  purchase. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  carry  on  very  much  work  in  the  library, 
for  during  the  entire  winter  it  is  too  cold  to  work  in  the  room, 
and  in  mid-summer  too  warm.  Moreover,  until  we  can  dispose 
of  a  large  number  of  books,  pamphlets  etc.,  there  is  hardly  any 
space  on  the  shelves  for  the  new  books  as  they  come  in. 

The  books  left  us  by  Mr.  Hamilton  B.  Tompkins  over  a 
year  ago,  have  been  carefully  compared  with  our  copies  in  the 
case  of  duplicates,  and  the  copy  in  best  condition  has  been 
retained ;  all  others  have  been  catalogued  and  are  on  the  shelves. 
The  duplicates  have  been  carefully  listed  and  will  soon  be  ready 
to  be  offered  for  sale. 

Current  books  received  have  been  practically  catalogued  to 
date,  and  the  library  is  in  better  order  than  it  has  been  for  some 


years,  this  work  has  been  done  by  Mrs.  Elliott  in  time  which 
she  could  spare  from  her  many  other  duties. 

There  remains  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  weeding 
out  books  which  are  not  of  any  use  in  a  library  such  as  our>. 
and  properly  disposing  of  them ;  I  refer  to  such  books  as  books 
of  travel  in  foreign  countries  dated  1870  or  thereabouts,  old  his- 
tories of  countries  other  than  our  own  etc.,  that  have  never  been 
catalogued.  It  would  seem  as  if  in  some  cases  we  might  use 
them  in  exchange,  or  again  sell  them  outright. 

Another  problem  that  faces  your  committee  is  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  books  and  pamphlets  of  the  late  war,  there  arc- 
about  150  such,  most  of  them  unbound  and  thus  far  have,  I 
might  say,  never  been  used.  Shall  we  keep  them  on  our  shelves? 
Shall  we  pack  them  away,  labelled,  for  future  generations  to 
make  use  of  them  possibly  or  shall  we  altogether  dispose  of 
them?     Advice  or  suggestions  would  be  gratefully  received. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  material  in  the  vault,  papers 
and  documents  of  all  kinds,  has  been  carefully  sorted  and  put 
in  cases  so  the  appearance  of  the  vault  is  greatly  improved,  and 
probably  the  life  of  the  papers  prolonged.  The  cases  were  pur- 
chased with  money  from  the  book  fund,  but  it  is  understood 
that  a  good  friend  of  the  Society  is  to  reimburse  the  fund. 

LIBRARY    ACQUISITIONS 

GIFTS 

The  Electric  Spark,  monthly.    Gift  of  Dr.  Lincoln  YV.  Bates. 

Magazine  of  History  with  Xotes  and  Queries 

Plymouth  Church  Records  Y.2.      Gift  of  Dr.  Roderick  Terry. 

The  story  of  some  French  refugees  and  their  "Azilum" 
1783-1800,  by  L.  W.  Murray.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

Life  and  times  of  Alvah  Crocker,  by  YV.  B.  Wheelwright. 
1923.  Gift  of  Douglas  Crocker. 

Franklin's  claim  to  greatness. 

Gift  of  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  R.  I. 

Annual  report  of  the  highway  department,  Xewport,  R.  I., 
1922  and  1923. 

Annual  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-five  Council  of 
Newport.  Gift  of  the  City  of  Newport. 

Francis  West  of  Duxbury,  Mass.        Gift  of  Joseph  A.  West. 
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The  Life  of  Dr.  John  Clarke,  by  Rev.  Wilbur  Nelson. 

Gift  of  Dr.  Charles  Brackett. 
The  Abbey  Memorial  of  Enfield  Conn.,  by  Alden  Freeman. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Nathan  Estes. 
Numismatics  of  Massachusetts,  by  Malcolm  Storer,  M.  D. 

Gift  of  Malcolm  Storer,  M.  D. 
Old  Trinity  Church  and  the  Malbone  family,  by  Mary  Put- 
nam Fogg.  Gift  of  Mary  Putnam  Fogg. 
The  "Chappel  of  Ease",  Quincy  Mass. 
Ouincy,  Old  Braintree  and  Merry  Mount. 

Gift  of  Rev.  Daniel  Munroe  Wilson. 

The  Strassburger  family  and  allied  families,  by  Ralph  Beaver 

Strassburger.  Gift  of  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger. 

Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  U.  S.  N.  and  his  historic 

connection  with  Trinidad,  by  Henry  D.  Baker. 

Gift  of  Henry  D.  Baker. 
Report   and  proceedings  of  the   Sons  of  Revolution  in  the 
State  of  N.  Y.  1922-1923. 

Gift  of  the  S.  of  R.  in  the  State  of  N.  Y. 
Three  lineage  books  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution. 

Gift  of  the  William  Ellery  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Roster  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia 1923.  Gift  of  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  California. 
Roster  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  Gift  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  R.  I. 
Coasters  Harbor  Island  1639-1924,  by  Thomas  J.  Williams. 

Gift  of  Capt.  Franck  Taylor  Evans. 
Other  industries  of  New  England.  Gift  of  Allen  Forbes. 

The  Old  South,  by  James  O.  Fagan. 

Photo-stat  copy  of  a  programme   of  entertainment   for  the 
benefit  of  the  Old  South  Fund  1877. 

Broadsides  relating  to  the  Old  South  Meeting-house. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Gardner. 

Forty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society  of 

Newport,  1923.  Gift  of  Family  Welfare  Society 

Annual   report  of  the   American   Historical   Association  for 

1919.  Gift  of  Congressman  Clark  Burdick. 

Twenty  micellaneous  books  and  Pamphlets. 

Gift  of  Miss  Alice  Bigelow. 


State   of  Rhode    Island   and    Providence   Plantation   Public 
Laws  1923. 

Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  1923. 

Gift  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
First  edition  of  Red  Rover,  by  J.  F.  Cooper  1828. 

Gift  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Powel. 
Trade  book  of  the  R.  I.  Slaver  Adventurer  1773-1774. 

Gift  of  Col.  George  Shepley. 
Newport  Hospital  annual  report  1923. 

Gift  of  the  Newport  Hospital. 

The  Fulton-Hayden-Warner  ancestry  in  America,  by  C.  E. 

Leonard.  Gift  of  William  E.  Fulton. 

Montcalm  at  the  Battle  of  Carilon  July  8,   1758  translated 

from  the  French  by  John  S.  Watts.        Gift  of  Mr.  John  S.  WTatts. 

Annual  report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Middletown  1921- 

1922. 

Year  Book  of  the  town  of  Middletown  1922-1923. 

Gift  of  the  Town  of  Middletown. 
Dixon  Kith  and  Kin,  by  Willis  M.  Dixon. 

Gift  of  Willis  Milnor  Dixon. 
Four  copies  of  Harper's  Weekly  relating  to  Civil  Wrar. 

Gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Albro. 
New    England    Historic   and    Genealogical    Register   bound 
copies  1-71  unbound  copies  72-77. 

Forty  books  relating  to  heraldry  and  genealogy. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Lawton. 
Monuments   of  Washington's   patriotism   containing   a   fac- 
simile of  his  public  accounts  kept  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Gift  of  Miss  Katharine  Cortazzo. 
Rhode  Island  Day  at  the  Chicago  Fair. 
Thirty-nine  copies  of  the  Newport  Mercury. 
Nine  copies  of  old  children's  books. 

Gift  of  Miss  Ada  Crandall. 

Rochambeau  and  the  French  troops  in  Providence  1780-S2 

by  H.  W.  Preston.  Gift  of  Howard  Willis  Preston. 

EXCHANGE 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Register  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society. 
Collections  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 
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Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  Collections. 

New  York  Historical  Society  Collections. 

National  Genealogical  Society  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  and  Collections  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and 
Geological  Society. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Redwood   Library. 

Redwood  Library  Booklist. 

Michigan   History  Magazine. 

Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History. 

Report  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society. 

Journal  of  American  Irish  Historical  Society. 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  Report. 

Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  N.  E.  Antiq- 
uities. 

Report  of  the  People's  Library  of  Newport. 

BOOK  FUND 

International  Conciliation 

The  Tartar,  the  armed  sloop  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island, 
by  H.  M.  Chapin. 

New  England  Vessels  in  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg 
1745,  by  H.  M.  Chapin. 

The  White  Pine  Series  ofArchitectural  Monographs. 

Antiques. 

Esek  Hopkins,  1775-1778  by  Edward  Field. 

Autobiography,  reminiscences  and  letters  of  John  Trumbull 
from  1756-1841. 

The  Pirates  of  the  New  England  coast  1630-1730,  by  G.  F. 
Dow  and  J.  H.  Edwards. 

Records  of  the  descendants  of  Charles  Bowler  who  settled 
in  Newport,  R.  I.  compiled  by  N.  P.  Bowler  and  C.  B.  Malone. 

A  sermon  preached  in  Boston  July  23,  1812  by  William 
Ellery  Channing. 

Howard  family  notes  by  N.  E.  Foster. 

Curious  punishments  of  bygone  days  by  Alice  Morse  Earle. 

Colonial  dames  and  good  wives  by  Alice  Morse  Earle. 

Child  life  in  Colonial  days  by  Alice  Morse  Earle. 

The  Pirates  own  book. 

Royal  R.  Hinman's  catalogue  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  Col- 
ony of  Connecticut.  3v. 
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The  American  Genealogist  by  W.  H.  Whitmore. 
Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
1792-1796.  4v. 

The  report  of  the  Library  Committee  was  approved. 


REPORT  OF  CURATOR  OF  COINS  AND  MEDALS 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Edwin  P.  Robinson,  the  report  of  the 
Curator  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 

During  the  year  there  have  been  added  to  the  collection 
about  thirty  miscellaneous  American  and  foreign  coins  and  five 
medals. 

Donors  of  the  coins — 

Miss  Mary  A.  Willard 

Mr.  YVm.  Carry 

Master  Wm.  H.  Mathers 

The  five  following  medals  from  Com.  H.  E.  Parmenter, 
U.  S.  N. 

1 — Souvenir  medal  of  Admiral  Dewey  reception  committee, 
Washington  1899. 

2 — 400th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  St. 
Augustine,  Florida. 

3 — Souvenir  medaille  d'honneur  French  Army  Band  Veteran 
American  visit  1919. 

A — Medal  cast  at  the  launching  of  U.  S.  S.  California  Nov. 
20,  1919,  Mare  Island. 

5 — Spanish  life  saving  medal  taken  at  Manilla  after  the 
surrender  August  1898. 

Another  addition  is  a  small  plaque  with  the  head  of  Dr.  H. 
R.  Storer  in  profile  which  being  placed  in  the  cabinet  with  Dr. 
Storer's  collection  of  Rhode  Island  medals  adds  much  to  their 
interest. 

The  curator  here  expresses  his  appreciation  and  pleasure  oi 
having  this  fine  coin  cabinet  the  gift  of  Miss  Storer  and  Dr. 
Terry. 

May  27,  1924. 

E.  P.  Robinson, 

Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals. 

The  report  was  approved. 
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ELECTION   OF  OFFICERS 

In  the  absence  of  Rev.  Stanley  C.  Hughes,  Chairman  of  the 

Committee   on   Nominations,    Mr.    T.   T.    Pitman    prepared   the 

report  of  the  Committee,  which  was  as  follows : 

For:President  Roderick  Terry 

yice  President  F.  K.  Sturgis 

Second  Vice  President  Alfred  Tuckerman 

Third  Vice  President  Darius  Baker 

Recording  Secretary,  Librarian,  and  Assistant  Treasurer 

Lloyd  M.  Mayer 
Corresponding  Secretary  Maud  Lyman  Stevens 

Treasurer  William  Stevens 

Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals  Edwin  P.  Robinson 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  FOR  THREE  YEARS 

Mrs.  Harold  Brown  Mrs.  Walter  N.  Hill 

Dr.  William  S.  Sherman  Mrs.  William  H.  Birckhead 

Motion  was  made  and  adopted  that  the  report  be  approved; 
and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  one  ballot,  which  he  did, 
electing  the  officers  as  nominated. 

Motion  was  made  and  adopted  that  Miss  Edith  May  Tilley 
be  made  honorary  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  following  names  were  proposed  for  Annual  Member- 
ship: 

Miss  Lita  A.  Rice,   72  John   Street,   Newport. 
Mrs.   Frederick  Nichols,  2  Joy  Street,  Boston 
and  both  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  Secretary  read  a  circular  invitation  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  General  Nathaniel  Greene  Homestead  to  attend 
Dedication  Exercises  at  Anthony,  Rhode  Island,  on  June  14th 
at  three  o'clock. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  Captain 
Franck  Taylor  Evans  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  the  reply  thereto,  as  follows : 
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May  14,  VJ2A 

Captain  Franck  Taylor  Evans,  U.  S.  N., 
Naval  Training  Station, 
Newport. 
Dear  Sir: — 

1  beg  to  inform  you  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  i  [ 
Directors  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society,  held  on  the  13th  i  i 
this  month,  a  motion  was  made  and  unanimously  passed  t!...: 
the  sincere  appreciation  of  the  Society  be  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  you  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  you  have  execute! 
the  most  commendable  project,  conceived  by  yourself,  of  erect 
ing,  on  Coasters'  Harbour  Island,  a  memorial  to  Nicholas  East^n 
and  his  sons. 

There  has  been  nothing  but  praise  for  the  ceremony  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  tablet.  It  was  a  most  impressive  spectacle,  one 
to  dwell  in  the  memory  of  all  who  witnessed  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lloyd  M.  Mayer, 

Secretary. 

COMMANDANT'S  OFFICE 
U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station 

Newport,  R.  I. 

May  Fifteen,  1924 
My  dear  Mr.  Mayer: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  the  fourteenth, 
which  was  received  this  morning. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  flattering  action  of  the 
Newport  Historical  Society  and  very  thankful  for  your  kind 
words. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  engineer  the  Settlers 
Stone  project  and  I  wish  to  thank  the  Historical  Society  for  its 
co-operation  in  the  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  T.  EVANS- 
Mr.  Lloyd  Minturn  Mayer, 
Recording  Secretary, 
Newport  Historical  Society, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
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The  President  then  read  a  Paper  on 

"THE  INFLUENCES  LEADING  TO  THE  FIRST 
SETTLEMENT  OF  NEWPORT" 

The  Secretary  read  a  Paper  on 
"THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  SETTLERS  STONE" 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.  Refreshments  were  served, 
Mrs.  William  Rogers  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Gardner 
doing  the  honours  of  the  tea  table. 
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The  Influences  Leading  to  the  First 
Settlement  of  Newport 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Society  by  the  President  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  May  27,  1924. 


We  have  always  thought  that  we  knew  the  causes  of  the 
Puritan  exodus  from  England  and  those  of  the  later  settlements 
on  this  Island.  But  modern  historians  have  brought  forward 
certain  views  which  call  for  examination. 

John  Fiske  says  that  a  chief  cause,  if-  not  the  chief  cause 
of  the  emigration  of  the  puritans  from  England  was  that  they 
might  possess  large  domains  and  so  become  "landed  gentry". 
And  as  to  the  settlement  of  Newport  Governor  Winthrop  of 
Boston  said  that  Coddington  and'  other  magistrates  were  put 
out  of  Pocasset  because  the  people  had  grown  tumultuous. 

Were  these  the  reasons  for  the  emigrations? 

We  may  well  enquire ;  for  everything  concerning  the  men 
who  founded  Newport  is  of  interest  to  us  their  successors  in 
occupancy  of  this  beautiful  spot,  and  therefore  it  appears  to  me 
well  to  attempt  to  discover  the  impulses  which  led  them  first 
from  England  to  Boston ;  then  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth ;  and 
finally  from  Portsmouth  to  Newport,  where  these  pilgrims 
seemed  satisfied  to  remain. 

All  writers  agree  that  Coddington,  Clarke,  Coggeshall,  Bren- 
ton  and  the  Hutchinsons,  and  many  of  their  companions,  were 
men  of  wealth  and  culture,  prominent  in  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods in  England.  They  were  all  born  in  the  midst  of 
tremendous  religious  excitement  about  the  time  when  James 
the  First  ascended  the  throne.  Their  families  were  of  the  pro- 
gressive element  who  being  deeply  religious  and  of  a  serious 
turn  of  mind  were  disturbed,  and  even  shocked,  at  the  worldly 
behaviour  of  many   of  the   leaders  of  the   Church   of   England: 
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and  of  the  apparent  flippancy  of  many  of  the  church  services; 
for  that  these  were  characteristics  of  the  English  church  at  that 
time  there  is  abundant  evidence.  Therefore  as  children  they 
would  have  heard  the  remarks  of  criticism  upon  bishops  and 
others  who  ruled  the  church ;  and  they  would  further  more  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  disdain,  gradually  turning  into  perse- 
cution, with  which  the  peculiar  ideas  of  their  families  were 
regarded  by  the  church  authorities.  The  memories  of  child- 
hood experiences  such  as  these  are  never  erased  in  future  life; 
and  to  the  end  of  their  days  their  minds  would  naturally  be 
embittered  against  those  who  had  thus  made  unpleasant  their 
early  years. 

I  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  these  exiles 
from  a  manuscript  poem  written  by  a  3  times  great  grandfather 
of  mine,  who  though  not  one  of  the  settlers  of  Newport,  came 
to  this  country  soon  after  this  time.  He  was  a  minister  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  a  man  noted  f.or  his  piety,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Springfield,  Mass.  where  he  lived.  His  daugh- 
ter was  the  mother  of  Ezra  Stiles.  The  words  of-  this  poem 
sufficiently  express  the  feeling  which,  after  many  years  of  exile 
from  England,  still  existed  in  the  hearts  of  these  dwellers  in 
Xew  England.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  earliest  poems 
written  in  this  country,  dated  1662  and  it  is  addressed  to  the 
church  of  England  and  its  rulers. 

"Come  dowTn  ye  bishops  fear  a  fall 
Your  kingdome'  'gin  to  shake 
The  hand  is  writing  on  the  wall 
That  makes  your  knees  to  quake 

Your  buildings  like  a  tottering  wall 
The  ground  works  laid  in  sand, 
Come  down  it  will  take  Babels  fall, 
Sure  long  it  can  not  stand. 

It  is  not  Jeroboams  calves 
Can  save  you  I  am  sure, 
Xor  yet  your  cruel  canon  laws 
Can  make  your  kingdom  sure. 
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Why  all  this  pomp  and  glorious  train? 
Which  causeth  God  to  frown ; 
This  sin  of  yours  He  so  disdains 
That  sure  you  must  come  down." 

$  ,s£    sj:    %    sK    %■    sfc    # 

Historians  generally  have  recognized  that  in  this  early  influ- 
ence and  education  is  found  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  pil- 
grimage from  England  to  Boston,  at  once  to  escape  from  the 
persecution  to  which  those  of  their  way  of  thinking  were  liable 
which  was  growing  daily  more  severe,  and  to  settle  in  a  place- 
where  they  could  worship  after  their  own  desires. 

Another  influence  should  not  be  forgotten :  the  spirit  of 
adventure  at  that  particular  time  rife  throughout  the  whole  of 
England ;  wars  and  explorations  in  foreign  lands  were  the  con- 
stant topics  of  conversation.  It  was  but  natural  that  these 
young  men  should  share  in  this  restlessness  and  desire  for 
change,  hoping  also  for  improvement  in  their  condition. 

Nor  again  are  we  entirely  to  ignore  the  words  written  by 
Fiske,  "that  a  chief,  if  not  the  chief  cause,  was  that  they  through 
changes  in  the  agricultural  and  political  history  of  England  had 
been  forced  from  being  landed  proprietors  into  trades  and  man- 
ufacturers, and  now  longed  to  rehabilitate  themselves  in  the 
social  scale  by  acquiring  land  in  the  free  hold." 

The  wealth  and  family  associations  of  these  men  makes 
it  quite  likely  that  such  an  influence  did  actuate  them  yet  above 
all  as  Fiske  himself  says :  "They  had  sunk  into  the  melancholy 
condition  of  a  tolerated  sect  which  may  at  any  moment  cease 
to  be  tolerated."  And  King  James  himself  had  said :  "I  will 
make  them  conform  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  land." 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  seek  farther  for  the  underlying 
influences  which  led  to  their  pilgrimage  to  Boston. 

But  why  the  pilgrimage  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth? 
Though  fleeing  from  the  narrow  government  of  the  Church  oi 
England,  the  settlers  who  became  rulers  in  Boston  had  not 
learned  the  lesson  of  liberality,  the  lack  of  which  they  had  so 
severely  criticized  in  the  English  church,  "Freedom  of  worship" 
to  them  meant  freedom  to  worship  according  to  their  own  ideas. 
and  they  became  as  strict  in  their  judgements  of  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  them  as  the  bishops  had  been  toward  the  Separatists 
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in- England.  The  Deputy  Governor  was  Thomas  Dudley,  and 
at  his  death  there  was  found  in  his  pocket  this  poem  showing 
the  spirit  of  many  of  those  in  authority  toward  liberally  minded 
men. 

"Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 

O'er  such  as  do  a  Toleration  hatch, 

Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  cockatrice  ,  £ 

To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice/'  ,     % 

When  two  people  of  Salem  started  to  worship  in  a  private  house 
according  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  rulers  of  the  colony 
feared  that  the  development  of  such  religious  services  might 
result  in  renewed  trouble  and  banished  these  two,  sending  them 
back  to  England.  When  John  Wheelwright  preached  a  sermon, 
which  Charles  Francis  Adams  calls  "the  most  momentous  ser- 
mon ever  preached  from  the  American  pulpit"  taking  a  religious 
stand  in  regard  to  unimportant  matters  differing  from  the  posi- 
tion held  by  the  leaders  of  the  colony;  and  Anne  Hutchinson 
conspicuously  upheld  similar  views ;  they  with  their  followers 
were  brought  before  the  General  Court  and  judged  guilty  not 
only  of  blasphemy  against  wThat  were  held  to  be  the  true  doc- 
trines, but  also  of  sedition  against  the  State ;  owing  to  the  close 
association  of  Church  and  State.  Punishments  were  at  once 
decreed.  John  Wheelwright  was  disfranchised,  and  banished; 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  banished,  and  for  expressing  sympathy 
with  them,  William  Cdddington,  John  Coggeshall,  and  others 
were  likewise  disfranchised  or  banished. 

With  these  men  therefore,  it  wTas  not  a  question  of  whether 
they  wished  to  leave  Boston ;  they  were  forced  to  renounce  their 
religious  opinions  or  to  depart.  Such  prominent  men  holding 
offices  of  importance  in  the  colony,  naturally  in  their  going 
forth  drew  with  them  others  who  looked  for  peace ;  and  possibly 
longed  for  more  land  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  already 
crowded  City  of  Boston.  So  having  examined,  as  we  know, 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  to  the  north  and  to  the  south 
they  finally  settled  upon  this  island  and  took  up  their  position 
at  Pocasset,  at  the  northern  end.  The  Puritans  of  Boston  were 
convinced  that  differences  in  religious  opinions  might  naturally 
result  in  political  dissension  dangerous  to  the  government ;  but 
Coddington,    Clarke    and    those    who    went    with    them    had    in 
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their  minds  the  strong  conviction  that  differences  of  religious 
opinion  might  not  and  should  not  interfere  with  agreement  in 
political  concerns;  and  they  organized  before  leaving  Boston 
a  system  which  recognized  the  right  of  every  person  to  bis 
own  individual  opinion  in  religi*  a,  and  to  freedom  of  worship 
according  to  his  own  conscience. 

With  this  intention  they  started;  a  few  of  them  exiled, 
but  many  venturing  forth  of  their  own  volition.  And  so  these 
men  driven  first  from  England,  and  subsequently  from  Boston, 
established  themselves  on  this  island  leaving  twice  behind  them 
the  houses  which  they  had  built ;  all  their  worldly  possesions 
which  they  could  not  bring  with  them ;  the  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness in  which  many  had  been  successful ;  and  started  life  anew 
for  the  second  time ;  upon  the  shores  of  Mt.  Hope  Bay. 
don  their  Pocasset  homes  and  seek  for  a  new  dwelling  place. 
Several  reasons  have  been  given  which  all  operated  toward  this 
result ;  but  none  of  them  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  led 
to  their  two  earlier  pilgrimages.  Although  they  settled  down 
under  a  liberal  and  apparently  satisfactory  form  of  government 
in  Portsmouth,  it  soon  became  evident  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence among  them  not  in  reference  to  the  principles  under  which 
they  established  their  government,  but  in  regard  to  minor  mat- 
ters of  procedure.  Coddington  for  instance  was  an  aristocrat, 
the  form  of  government  was  developing  more  and  more  into 
a  democracy,  pure  and  simple,  with  a  complete  and  irresistible 
referendum  to  the  people,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
security  and  permanence ;  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  people  were  becoming  conspicuous  for  opposition  to  cer- 
tain proper  laws,  so  that  it  became  hard  to  handle  them.  Wil- 
liam Aspinwall,  for  instance,  we  find  was  convicted  of  and 
punished  for  sedition,  though  particulars  of  his  crime  we  cannot 
find  described.  Anne  Hutchinson  was  probably  here  as  in  Bos- 
ton the  cause  of  trouble,  for  though  a  good  woman  she  was 
given  to  too  free  expressions  of  her  own  opinions  and  criticisms 
of  others,  and  even  to  opposition  to  all  forms  of  civil  govern- 
ment. We  need  not  believe  as  Governor  Winthrop  wrote, 
(jealous  perhaps,  or  grieving  over,  the  loss  of  such  men  from 
his  colony),  "At  Aquiday  the  people  grew  very  tumultuous  and 
put  out  Mr.  Coddington  and  the  other  three  magistrates,  and 
chose  Mr.  William  Hutchinson  only,  a  man  of  very  mild  temper, 
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and  weak  parts,  and  wholly  guided  by  his  wife,  who  had  been 
the  beginner  of  all  the  former  troubles  in  the  country,  and  still 
'■-.  ■  conttnued  to  breed  disturbances."  And  Fiske  severe  in  his 
judgement  of  the  people  of  Portsmouth  writes;  "All  extremes 
met  on  Narragansett  Bay.  They  were  not  only  sensible  advo- 
cates of  religious  liberty,  but  theocrats  as  well  who  saw  flaws 
in  the  theocracy  of  other  Puritans.  The  English  world  was 
then  in  a  state  of  theological  fermentation.  People  who  fancied 
themselves  favored  with  direct  revelations  from  Heaven;  people 
who  thought  it  right  to  keep  the  Seventh  Day  of  the  week  as 
a  Sabbath  instead  of  the  first  day;  people  who  cherished  a 
special  predilection  for  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Book  of  Daniel ; 
people  with  queer  views  about  property  and  government;  people 
who  advocated  either  too  little  or  too  much  marriage ;  all  such 
eccentric  characters  as  are  apt  to  come  to  the  surface  in  periods 
of  religious  excitement  found  in  Rhode  Island  a  favoured  spot 
where  they  could  prophesy  without  let  or  hindrance.  But  the 
immediate  practical  result  of  so  much  discordance  in  opinion 
was  the  impossibility  of  founding  a  strong  and  well-ordered 
government." 

These  severe  strictures  seem  hardly  fair  for  the  government 
of  Portsmouth  proceeded  without  disturbance  and  those  who 
emigrated  to  Newport  remained  on  cordial  terms  with  their 
former  fellow  citizens,  and  even  soon  formed  a  general  govern- 
ment of  the  island,  in  company  with  them. 

The  removal  to  Newport  would  therefore  seem  to  have 
sprung  simply  from  a  desire  for  peace  and  for  a  relief  from  the 
little  daily  discussions  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  others,  upon 
minor  matters.  The  land  about  Pocasset  was  all  taken  up, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Island  beckoned  them  to  pleasanter  places. 
Upon  April  28th,  1639,  Coddington,  Clarke,  Easton,  Coggeshall, 
Brenton,  Hazard,  Bull,  and  Clerke,  agreed  to  "propagate  a  plan- 
tation." 

April  30th,  the  Eastons  went  out  to  explore  the  island  and 
discovered  this  beautiful  spot  with  its  healthy  atmosphere  and 
its  wonderful  harbour;  and  with  wise  foresight  led  the  colonizers 
hither.  So  at  last  these  men  who  in  early  childhood  were 
familiar  with  wars  and  persecutions,  after  wandering  for  several 
years  and  twice  settling  themselves  where  they  expected  to 
remain,  came  to  a  permanent  rest  here,  finding  peace  and  free- 
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dom  which  they  had  sought  all  these  years.  And  established 
an  order  of  government  in  which  contrary  to  the  general  opinion 
of  the  time  they  strongly  believed,  based  on  the  principle  of 
soul  liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience.  We  see  them  rejoicing 
year  after  year  in  the  success  of  this  "Lively  experiment." 
Puritans  in  Boston  found  much  that  was  against  their  judge- 
ment and  prophesied  failure ;  Newport  would  become  a  cave  of 
Adullam,  wherein  men  of  varied  religious  opinions  and  political 
views  would  come  into  troublous  opposition  to  one  another.  But 
the  result  proved  that  the  breadth  of  liberality  which  prompted 
the  organization  of  the  government  of  this  colony  was  its  sal- 
vation. And  from  that  day  to  the  present  the  principles  which 
they  established  have  been  growing  in  public  estimation  until 
the  civilized  world  today  is  convinced  that  they  built  their  gov- 
ernment upon  the  proper  foundations ;  and  all  nations  now  seek 
to  follow  them. 

i 
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The  Settlers'  Stone 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Society  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  May  27,  1924 


On  the  morning  of  April  21st  a  peculiar  ceremony  took  place 
on  Coasters'  Harbour  Island.  Captain  Franck  Taylor  Evans 
had  kindly  invited  representatives  of  our  Society  to  witness  the 
placing  under  the  Settlers'  Stone  of  a  bottle — or  rather  a  large 

glass    jar containing    documents,    records,    etc.    pertaining    to 

the  founding  of  Newport,  which  the  Stone  was  to  commemorate. 
Suspended  by  strong  chains  from  a  ponderous  tripod  was  the 
Stone  itself,  a  massive  boulder  which  had  been  found  on  the 
shore  of  the  island  by  Captain  Evans,  after  a  long  search  for  the 
very  type  of  memorial  which  he  had  in  mind.  It  was  a  big 
stone,  a  very  handsome  stone,  and  its  transportation  from  its 
old  home  on  the  shore,  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  front  of  the 
Administration  Building,  had  been  effected  in  that  apparently 
easy  manner  which  marks  operations  of  that  nature  when  con- 
ducted by  the  Navy,  and  which  is  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  specialized  system  with  the  natural  resourcefulness  of  the 
sailor.  Under  the  big  stone  was  an  excavation,  as  trim  and  neat 
as  a  hole  in  the  ground  could  possibly  be;  and  at  the  bottom  of 

this  excavation deep  down far  below  the  line  of  the  cruellest 

winter  frosts — was  a  bed  of  concrete,  still  in  the  soft  stage.  In 
this  soft  bed  the  jar  was  to  be  laid. 

A  small  group  of  Captain  Evans's  guests  stood  gazing 
intently  upon  the  scene.  It  happened  to  be  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing. The  bay  lay  like  a  miror  under  a  bright,  warm  sun.  There 
was  hardly  a  breath  of  air  stirring.  The  two  brass  cannon  at 
the  foot  of  the  flagstaff  shone  like  burnished  gold,  their  muzzles 
pointing  seaward  over  the  broad  sweep  of  rich  green  lawn. 
They   pointed   almost    straight   at    a    steamer   that   was    slowly 
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Long-  lines  of  automobiles  had  been  streaming  for  hours 
along  the  smooth  approaches  to  the  Training  Station,  and  their 
host  of  occupants  now  pressed  in  a  dense  crowd  around  the 
fenced  space,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  Memorial  Stone. 
A  Union  Jack,  draped  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  covered  the  stone, 
and  to  its  apex  was  attached  a  small  line.  This  line  was  carried 
upward,  passed  through  a  block  which  had  been  made  fast  to 
a  branch  of  a  tree,  and  weighted  at  its  other  end,  so  that  when 
a  trip-line  which  had  been  adjusted  to  it  was  pulled,  the  weight 
would  fall  and  the  cap  be  lifted  high  in  air.  This  contrivance 
was  planned  to  make  the  act  of  unveiling  the  stone  as  easy  as 
possible  for  the  three-year-old  descendant  of  the  Eastons  who 
had  been  selected  to  perform  the  office. 

The  excellent  Training  Station  Band  was  posted  on  the 
steps  of  the  Administration  Building,  and  the  porch  of  that 
building  afforded  a  vantage  point  for  a  crowd  of  distinguished 
onlookers.  Recruits  of  the  Station,  posted  here  and  there  as 
sentinels,  lent  a  martial  touch  to  the  scene.  The  band  gladdened 
the  ears  of  the  crowd  with  popular  airs.  Presently,  filing  through 
the  throng,  one  following  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  other,  in 
true  Indian  fashion,  came  the  braves  of  the  Weenat  Shassit 
Tribe.  In  their  war  paint  and  feathers,  their  vari-coloured 
blankets  wrapped  tight  about  them,  they  closely  resembled  the 
dusky  warriors  who  might  have  stood  upon  that  spot  to  gaze 
upon  the  white  strangers,' two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years 
before.  They  stepped  noiselessly  into  the  enclosed  space, 
squatted,  like  real  Indians,  upon  their  haunches,  and  were  saluted 
with  a  generous  applause. 

Prominent  in  the  front  seats  which  faced  the  hooded 
Memorial  Stone  were  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Senate, 
and  the  dignity  and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  reflected  in 
their  bearing,  was  reminiscent  of  the  conduct  of  their  prototypes 
at  functions  of  like  nature  in  the  best  days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
This  impressive  serenity  was  broken,  suddenly,  by  the  appear- 
ance within  the  enclosure  of  a  large  Airedale  dog.  The  faithful 
animal,  doubtless  in  quest  of  its  master,  rushed  hither  and  thither 
until,  glimpsing  the  Aborigines,  it  emitted  a  torrent  of  fearsome 
yelps  and  scampered  off  as  fast  as  its  long  legs  could  carry  it. 
Even  the  stolid  senators,  seated  there  as  if  carved  in  stone. 
laughed. 
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Captain  Evans  made  a  stirring  speech,  describing  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  the  celebration.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
Navy's  debt  to  Newport  and  told  of  the  pleasure  it  was  giving 
him  to  take  part  in  this  commemoration  of  its  founding.  Other 
speeches  followed,  speeches  by  the  Governor,  the  Mayor,  and, 
notably,  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  whose  hale  and  hearty 
appearance  at.  the  age  of  ninety  gave  evidence  of  a  tendency  to 
exceeding  longevity  in  the  climate  of  Rhode  Island.  The  flow 
of  oratory,  often  somewhat  explosive,  was  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  wind  which  drove  across  the  island  in  fitful  gusts,  chill 
as  the  breath  of  an  iceberg. 

And  now  came  the  supreme  moment.  Master  Read  Cog- 
geshall  Easton,  three  years  of  age,  descendant  in  direct  line  of 
Nicholas,  who  had  been  dancing  about  the  enclosure  in  the 
natural  exuberance  of  tender  youth,  was  seized  upon  by  his 
father  and  made  to  pull  the  trip-line.  Upward  soared  the  Union 
Jack,  and  the  solemn  grey  Settlers'  Stone  was  revealed  to  the 
gaze  of  the  admiring  crowd,  the  handsome  bronze  tablet,  with  the 
inscription  in  facsimile  of  the  handwriting  of  the  diary  of  Peter 
Easton,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  on  its  face: 

IN  THE  BEGINNING  OF  MAY  THIS  YEAR  THE 
EASTONS  CAME  TO  NEWPORT  IN  RHODE 
ISLAND  AND  BUILDED  THERE  THE  FIRST 
ENGLISH  BUILDING  AND  THE  PLANTED  THIS 
YEAR  AND  COMING  BY  BOAT  THEY  LODGED 
AT  THE  ILAND  CALLED  COASTERS  HARBOUR 
THE  LAST  OF  APRIL  1639  AND  THE  FIRST  OF 
MAY  IN  THE  MORNING  GAVE  THAT  ILAND  THE 
NAME  OF  COASTERS  HARBOUR  AND  FROM 
THENCE  CAME  TO  NEWPORT  THE  SAME  DAY 

PETER  EASTON 

At  the  foot  of  this  inscription  is  the  following  line : 
THUS  FIRST  HERE  CAME  OUR  ANCESTORS 
of  which  Captain  Evans  himself  is  the  author. 

The  ceremonies  were  concluded  with  a  brilliant  review  of 
the  forces  of  the  Training  Station.  The  stirring  strains  of  mar- 
tial music ;  the  measured  tramp  of  armed  men ;  the  salvos  of 
artillery  invested  with  a  touch  of  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  a 
national  observance  the  final  scene. 
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SOCIETY  NOTES 


The  Society  has  during 
the  year  welcomed  home  from 
Europe  the  Secretary  after  an 
absence  of  two  months  and  the 
President  after  one  of  seven 
months ;  an  the  renewed  inter- 
est which  they  have  brought 
with  them  from  their  journeys 
more  than  repays  the  Society 
for  the  loss  of  their  services 
during  these  periods. 

The  Society  congratulates 
the  city  of  Newport  upon  the 
interest  which  was  shown  in 
its  past  history  by  the  remark- 


able pageant  presented  by  the 
Art  association  on  February 
29th  recalling  the  visit  of 
Washington  to  our  city  in  1789. 
Such  evidences  of  pride  in  the 
past  of  our  city  are  most  heart- 
ily  welcomed   by   our   Society. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that 
the  Fall  River  Historical  So- 
ciety held  an  open  air  meeting 
at  BUTTS  HILL  FORT  on 
June  21st.  The  use  of  this  his- 
toric fort  by  such  organiza- 
tions is  a  matter  of  pride  and 
pleasure  to  us. 
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Members  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society 


LIFE  MEMBERS 


Allen,  John  B. 
Allen,  William 
American      Jewish      Historical 

Society 
Auchincloss,  Mrs.  Hugh. 
Batonyi,  Aureil 
Belmont,  August 
Belmont,   Perry 
Bergner,  Jonas 
Birckhead,   Mrs.   William 
Brown,  Mrs.  Harold  , 
Caswell,  William 
Connolly,  Thomas  B. 
d'Hautcville,  Mrs.  Grand 
Fearing,  Mrs.  Daniel  B. 
FitzSimons,  Mrs.  Paul 
Gammell,  Mrs.  Robert  Ives 
Gammell,  William 
Gerry,  Elbridge  T. 
Gibbs,  Mrs.  Theodore  K. 
Goelet,  Mrs.   Ogden 
Goelet,  Robert 
Grosvenor,  Miss  Rosa  A. 
Hunter,  Mrs.  William  R. 
James,  Arthur  Curtiss 
James,  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss 
Jamestown  Historical  Society 
Jennings,  Miss  Annie  B. 
King,  Mrs.    David 
Kling,  Charles  Potter 
Lorillard,   Louis  L. 


So- 


0. 


Marquand,  Allan 
Mason,  Miss  Ellen 
Mason,  Miss  Ida 
McLean,  Mrs.   Edward   B. 
McLean,  Edward  B. 
Moriarty,  George  A.,  Jr. 
Peck,  Frederick  S. 
Powel,  Thomas  Ives  Hare 
Rhode     Island    Historical 

ciety 
Richardson,   Mrs.   Thomas 
Safe,  Mrs.  T.  Shaw 
Sherman,  Mrs.  William  Watts 
Smith,  Miss  Esther  Morton 
Swan,  Mrs.  James  A. 
Swan,  James  A. 
Taylor,   Henry  R. 
Terry,  Roderick,  Jr. 
Thaver,  Mrs,  Nathaniel 
Tilley,  Miss  Edith  May 
Tuckerman,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Tuckerman,  Alfred 
Van  Allen,  James  Laurens 
Vanderbilt,   Mrs. 
Vernon,  Mrs.  J.  Peace 
Warren,  George  Henry 
Warren,   Mrs.  Whitney 
Webster,    Hamilton   Fish 
Wildey,  Mrs.  Anna  C. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Henrv  A. 


Fearing, 


CONTRIBUTING    MEMBERS 
Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Moses 


FitzSimons,  Mrs.   Paul 
FitzSimons,  Paul 


Terry,  Roderick 
Vanderbilt,  William  H. 


SUSTAINING   MEMBERS 


Appleton,   Miss   Mary 
Barger,  Miss  Edna 
Bateman,  Clarence 
Birckhead,   Miss   Kate  deC. 


Bliss,  Miss  Susan  D. 
Borden,  Jerome  C. 
Brown,  Mrs.  John  Nicholas 
Burke-Roche,  Mrs.   Frances 
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Clark,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Codman,  Miss  Martha 
Corcoran,  Mrs.  G.  P.  E. 
Cortazzo,  Miss  Katherine 
deForest,  George  B. 
Duncan,  Mrs.   Stuart 
Dunn,   Mrs.  Thomas 
Ellis,  Miss  Helen 
Eppley,  Marion 
Gallatin,  R.  Horace 
Gillespie,  Lawrence  L. 
Gillespie,  Mrs.   Lawrence   L. 
Glyn,  Mrs.  William  E. 
Havemeyer,  Henry  O. 
Hayden,   Charles 
Hazard,  Miss  Caroline 
Hunt,  Mrs.  Livingston 
Hunter,  Miss  Anna  F. 
Jelke,  F.  Frazier 
Knight,  Edward  Collings,  Jr. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Alfred  J. 


Morris,  Mrs.  Harrison  S. 
Morris,  Harrison  S. 
Norman,  Mrs.  Bradford 
Padelford,  Mrs.  Edward  M. 
Pierson,  J.  Fred 
Pitman,  T.  T. 
Redmond.  Henry 
Rives,  William 
Robinson,  Mrs.  C.  L.  F. 
Sheffield,  Mrs.  William   P. 
Sherman,  Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Sims,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Stevens,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Stevens,  Miss   Maud   L. 
Sturgis,  Frank  K. 
Tailer,  T.  Suffern 
Terry,    Mrs.   Roderick 
Weaver,  Miss  Sarah  C. 
Webster,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish 
Wright,  Mrs.  Walter  A. 


SUBSCRIBING 

Buckhout,  Emma   A. 
Buckhout,  George  X. 
Creighton,  Miss  G.  Rosalie 
Cushman,  Mrs.   Tames  Stewart 
Gerard,  Mrs.  Coster 
Hazard,  Peyton 
Humphrey,  William  Charles 
Jacobs,  Henry  Barton 
James,  Mrs.  Wortham 


MEMBERS 

Lawton,   Mrs.   Thomas  A. 
McKean,  Miss  Nancy  B. 
Morrison,  Charles  E. 
Parish,  Mrs.  Henry 
Parish,  Henry 
Peckham.  Miss  Antoinette 
Store r,  Miss  Agnes 
Weaver,  Mrs.  John  G. 
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Sherman,  Edward  A. 
Sherman,  Aliss  Elizabeth  G. 
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Smith,  Edward  Wanton 
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Smith,  Aliss  Helen  Fairchild 
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Taber,  Aliss  Isabella  C. 
Tatgenhorst,  George  W. 
Taylor,  Grant  P. 
Thomas,  Aliss  Harriet 
Titus,  Airs.  Harry 
Turner,  Airs.  Andrew  J. 
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Bosworth,  Miss  Rebecca  T. 
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Brownell,  Miss  Ella 
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Burlingham,  Edward  J. 
Burlingham,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Casey,  Miss  Sophie  P. 
Casey,  Miss  Catherine 
Chinn,  Miss  Bertha 
Clarke,  Miss  Lena  H. 
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duFais,  John 
Finlay,  Miss  Helen 
Fletcher,  Miss  Eleanor  V. 
Fowler,  Miss  A.  Sybil 
Franklin,  Airs.  Robert  M. 
Goffc,  Airs.  Walter 
Hayes,  Airs.  Robert  S. 
Hayes,  Robert  S. 
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Howard,  Airs.  William 
Kalkman,  Henry  A. 
Kalkman,  Airs.  Henry 
Newton,  Airs.  Henry 
Newton,  Henry 
Parrish,  Aliss  Alargaret 
Parrish,  Aliss  Alary 
Peckham,  Airs.  Frank  L. 
Peckham,  Airs.  Thomas  P. 
Perry,  Howard  B. 
Perry,   Airs.   Joseph 
Perry,  Thomas  Sergeant 
Robinson,  Charles  E. 
Rogers,  Airs.  Elisha 
Shepley,  George  L. 
Staton,  Airs.  James  G. 
Swan,  Frank  Alalbone 
Swinburne,  Henry  H. 
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Alembership  408 


Contributing  Alembers  pay  $25  annually. 
Sustaining  Alembers  pay  $10  annually. 
Subscribing  Alembres  pay  $5  annually. 
Annual  Alembers  pay  $2  annually. 
Associate     Alembers    pay      $1  annually. 
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By-Laws  of  the  Society 


NAME 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this 
Society  is  "The  Newport  His- 
torical Society/' 

OBJECT 

Sec.  2.  The  object  of  this 
Society. is  to  discover,  procure 
and  preserve  whatever  may 
relate  to  general  history,  espec- 
ially to  civil,  literary,  and  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, more  particularly  of  the 
City   and   County  of   Newport. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  3.  The  Society  shall 
consist  of  annual,  life,  sustain- 
ing, associate  and  honorary 
members.  Annual,  sustaining, 
associate  and  life  members  may 
be  elected  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Society  or  Directors.  Hon- 
orary members  can  be  elected 
only  by  the  society.  Any  indi- 
vidual on  payment  at  one  time 
of  fifty  dollars,  may  be  elected 
a  life  member,  and  shall  there- 
after be  exempt  from  all  assess- 
ments or  annual  tax.  Such 
other  persons  as  may  have 
rendered  service  may  be  elected 
life  members,  and  be  exempt 
from  all  assessments  or  tax. 

OFFICERS 

Sec.  4.  The  officers  of  the 
Society  shall  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  (or  at  an  ad- 
journment  thereof),    and    shall 


hold  their  respective  offices  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  succes- 
sors are  chosen,  and  shall  be 

A  President,  a  First  Vice 
President,  a  Second  Vice  Pres- 
ident, a  Third  Vice  President, 
a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Sec- 
retary, a  Librarian,  a  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  a  Curator 
of  Coins  and  Medals,  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting 
of  the  above  officers  and  twelve 
others  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting,  four  for 
three  years,  four  for  two  years, 
and  four  shall  be  elected  each 
year  thereafter. 

Sec.  5.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  last  Tuesday  in  May  in  each 
year,  at  which  meeting  a  report 
shall  be  presented  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  of  all  business  which 
they  have  transacted  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  additional 
reports  in  full  shall  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Treasurer,  Libra- 
rian, and  Curator  of  Medals 
and  Coins.  The  Society  shall 
hold  regular  meetings  on  the 
third  Monday  in  August,  No- 
vember, and  February,  for  lit- 
erary exercises,  the  election  of 
new  members,  and  such  other 
business  as  may  be  brought 
before  it.  Special  meetings 
may  be  called  at  any  time 
when  deemed  necessary  by  the 
President,  or  at  the  request  of 
three  members  oi  the  Society. 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  6.  The  government  of 
the  Society  shall  be  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Directors,  who 
shall  have  custody  of  all  build- 
ings, funds,  securities  and  col- 
lections belonging  to  the  Soci- 
ety; shall  fix  salaries  and  have 
the  general  control  and  regu- 
lation of  the  affairs  of  the  Soci- 
ety in  the  intervals  between  the 
annual  meetings.  They  may 
elect  annual  and  life  members 
(but  not  Honorary).  They  shall 
provide  for  regular  literary  and 
other  exercises:  and  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for 
promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Society.  They  shall  authorize 
the  disbursements  and  expendi- 
tures of  money  in  the  Treasury, 
and  make  such  investments  as 
may  be  ordered  by  these  By- 
laws, and  by  the  Society.  They 
shall  hold  regular  meetings  at 
least  once  in  two  months.  Spe- 
cial meetings  may  be  called, 
when  deemed  necessary,  by  the 
President.  They  shall  organ- 
ize as  soon  after  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  as  possi- 
ble, and  appoint  the  following 
committees:  a  Committee  on 
Finance ;  a  Committee  on  the 
Library  and  Museum ;  a  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings  and 
Grounds;  a  Committee  on  Lit- 
erary Exercises;  a  Committee 
on  Publications ;  a  Nominating 
Committee ;  a  Committee  on 
Increase  of  Membership;  an 
Auditing  Committee. 

The  President  of  the  Society 
shall  act  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  the  Recording  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society  shall  act 
as  Clerk.  They  may  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  for  their 


own  government,  and  for  the 
Society's  Library  and  Museum 
as  may  be  necessary,  not  incon- 
sistent with  these  by-laws.  Five 
members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  busi- 
ness. 

Sec.  7.  At  the  Annuai  meet- 
ing the  Society  shall  assess  a 
tax  upon  each  sustaining  mem- 
ber of  ten  dollars,  upon  each 
annual  member  of  two  dollars, 
and  upon  each  associate  mem- 
ber of  one  dollar,  .which  latter 
class  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Society  except 
that  of  voting. 

PERMANENT   FUND 

Sec.  8.  All  money  received  on 
account  of  life  members  shall 
be  invested  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Permanent  Fund. 
Other  sums  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  added  to  this  fund,  the 
interest  only  of  which  can  be 
used  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Society. 

QUORUM 

Sec.  9.  At  all  meetings  of 
the  Society  five  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

PRESIDENT 

Sec.  10.  The  President,  or  in 
his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents,  (or  in  their  absence 
a  chairman  pro  tempore)  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  have  a  cast- 
ing vote.  He  shall  preserve  or- 
der, subject  to  an  appeal,  and 
at  the  annual  meeting  shall 
present  a  brief  address  relative 
to  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Society  or  suggestions  for  its 
welfare. 
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TREASURER 

Sec.  11.  The  Treasurer  shall 
receive  the  annual  tax  and 
other  income  of  the  Society.  He 
shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  its 
funds  and  securities,  and  shall 
pay  all  the  bills  against  the  So- 
ciety when  properly  approved. 
He  shall  keep  a  true  account  of 
his  receipts  and  payments,  and 
present  a  report,  in  conjunction 
with  the  finance  committee,  at 
each  meeting-  of  the  Directors, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting"  of 
the  Society  shall  present  a 
detailed  report  for  the  year  in 


RECORDING    SECRETARY 

Sec.  12.  The  recording  Sec- 
retary shall  have  charge  of  the 
seal,  charter,  by-laws  and  re- 
cords of  the  Society,  and  act  as 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  shall  keep  a  fair 
and  accurate  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  all  meetings.  He 
shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  give  notice  of  the 
time  of  all  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety and  Board  of  Directors, 
and  shall  prepare  a  list  of  such 
business  as  is  brought  to  his 
attention  before  each  meeting 
of  the  Directors. 

CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY 

Sec.  13.  The  Corresponding 
Secretary  shall  promptly  fill 
out  and  send  to  all  members 
elected  notices  of  their  election, 
and  shall  conduct  for  the  So- 
ciety such  correspondence  as 
may  be  required  of  him  by  the 


President,  Recording  Secretary 
or  Librarian. 

LIBRARIAN 

Sec.  14.  The  Librarian  shall 
have  the  charge  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  Library  and  the 
collections  of  the  Society,  and 
the  care  and  arrangement  of 
the  books,  manuscripts  and 
other  articles  belonging  to  the 
Society.  He  shall  expend  in  the 
purchase  of  books  and  other 
articles  and  for  their  safe- 
keeping and  preservation,  at 
the  direction  of  the  Library 
Committee,  such  sums  of  mon- 
ey as  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  shall  present  a  report 
at  each  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  a  general  report  of  the 
Society. 

Sec.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  committee  to  report 
through  its  chairman  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  Treasurer  shall  be 
ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Librari- 
an of  the  Library  Committee, 
and  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Literary  Exercises. 

ALTERATION   OF  THESE   BY-LAWS 

Sec.  16.  Xo  alterations  in 
these  by-laws  shall  be  made 
unless  such  changes  shall  have 
been  proposed  in  writing,  at  a 
previous  meeting. 

Sec.  17.  These  by-laws  shall 
take  effect  immediately,  and  all 
former  by-laws  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 
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OFFICERS 

OF  THE 

Newport  Historical   Society 

For  the  year  endi7ig  May^  1925 


President,  RODERICK  TERRY 
First  Vice-President,  FRANK  K.  STURGIS 

Second  Vice-President,  ALFRED  TUCKERMAN 

Third  Vice-President,   DARIUS   BAKER 
Recording  Secretary,  LLOYD  ML  MAYER 
Corresponding  Secretary,  MAUD  LYMAN  STEVENS 
Treasurer,  WILLIAM  STEVENS 
Librarian  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  LLOYD  M.  MAYER 
Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals,  EDWIN  P.  ROBINSON 

BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS: 
for  one  year 

MRS.  C   L.  F.  ROBINSON  MRS.  CHAS.  C.  GARDNER 

JONAS  BERGNER  LAWRENCE  L.  GILLESPIE 

FOR  TWO  YEARS 

MRS.  THOMAS  A.  LAWTON  MRS.  W7.  W.  COVELL 

MRS.    PAUL    FITZSIMONS  MRS.  DANIEL  B.  FEARING 

FOR  THREE  YEARS 

MRS.  HAROLD   BROWN  MRS.  WALTER   N.  HILL 

DR.  WILLIAM    S.  SHERMAN  MRS.  WILLIAM   H.   BIRCKHEAD 

HONORARY   MEMBER,    BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS 


MISS   EDITH   MAY   TILLEY 
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COMMITTEES 


FINANCE 

RODERICK  TERRY  DARIUS   BAKER 

FRANK  K.  STURGIS  THE  TREASURER,  ex-officio 

LIBRARY 

MRS.  CHARLES  C.  GARDNER  THE  LIBRARIAN 

MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  BIRCKHEAD  DR.  WILLIAM  S.  SHERMAN 

MUSEUM 

MISS  MAUD  L.  STEVENS  JONAS   BERGNER 

MRS.  W.  W.  COVELL 

BUILDING  AND   GROUNDS 

JONAS  BERGNER  EDWIN  P.  ROBINSON 


MRS.  R.  SHERMAN  ELLIOTT 

LITERARY   EXERCISES  AND    PUBLICATIONS 

THE  PRESIDENT  THE   LIBRARIAN 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE 

STANLEY  C.   HUGHES  MRS.  AUCHINCLOSS 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE   CARE   OF   FORTS   AND    HISTORIC  SITES 

DR.  SHERMAN  DR.  TERRY 

AUDITOR 

WALTER   COLES   CABELL 


Bulletins  of  the  Society  for  sale  at  the  Society's  Room. 


BULLETIN 


OF  THE 

Newport   Historical    Society 

Number  Fifty-one  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  October,  1924 

THE  RECEPTION 

BY  THE 

NEWPORT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

OF 

GREEN  END  REVOLUTIONARY 

FORT 

August  27th,  1924 


THE  STORY   OF   GREEN    END    FORT 

At  the  Siege  of  Newport 

By 
Dr.  Roderick  Terry,  President 


ACCOUNT  of  the  PROCEEDINGS  at  the  FORT 

By 
Lloyd  M.  Mayer,  Secretary 
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CELEBRATION  AT  GREEN  END  FORT 


The  sun  rose  bright  and  warm  upon  the  day  appointed 
for  the  celebration  of  the  acquisition  by  the  Newport  His- 
torical Society  of  Green  End  Fort.  Never,  perhaps,  had 
the  contrast  between  foul  and  fair  weather  been  more 
strikingly  accentuated.  For  on  the  preceding  day,  August 
26th,  a  hurricane  had  swept  over  Newport  and  Narragansett 
Bay  which  was  poignantly  reminiscent  of  the  great  storm 
of  August  29th,  1778,  almost  to  the  very  day  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  years  ago,  which  brought  havoc  among  the 
two  great  opposing  fleets  of  England  and  of  France  that 
had  approached  our  coasts  for  the  purpose  of  participating 
in  the  fierce  struggle  between  colonists  and  king  for  the 
possession  of  Newport. 

The  contrast  between  this  celebration  and  that  of  the 
dedication  of  Butt's  Hill,  almost  to  the  day  one  year 
before,  was,  in  one  feature,  at  least,  as  clearly  marked  as 
that  of  the  weather.  In  the  case  of  Butt's  Hill,  the  dedi- 
cation was  to  the  memory  of  those  who  had  fought  for 
liberty;  at  Green  End  Fort  the  ceremonies  commemorated 
the  activities  of  those  who  had  fought  against  it.  But  the 
grasses  of  more  than  a  century  have  grown  with  equal  lux- 
uriance over  the  graves  of  all,  and  the  hatred  and  blood- 
lust  which  rankled  in  their  breasts  have  yielded  place  in 
their  descendants  to  a  friendship  as  deep  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  as  enduring  as  the  ocean  that  rolls  between  them. 

Four  o'clock  was  the  hour  appointed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ceremonies,  and  fully  half  an  hour  before  that 
time  the  citizens  of  Newport  and  of  Mid  die  town,  apprised  of 
the  event  by  notices  in  the  daily  papers  and  by  invitations 
printed  most  appropriately  in  the  buff  and  blue  of  the  old 
Continentalers,  began  to  assemble  in  goodly  number  on  the 
site  of  the  fortification.    The  universal  expressions  of  admir- 


ation  overheard,  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the  location, 
seemed  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  the  eyes  which  seek 
pleasure  far  from  home  are  often  closed  to  the  treasures 
which  lie  at  their  very  doors.  It  would,  we  believe,  be  a  safe 
bet  that  many  of  the  visitors  on  this  occasion  had  never  seen 
Green  End  Fort  before  ....  many,  indeed,  who  were 
ignorant  of  its  existence.  And  this  was  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  celebration  .  .  .  .  to  bring  home  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  Newport  and  Middletown 
the  great  historic  value  of  this  hitherto  almost  unknowr. 
possession  of  theirs. 

The  Municipal  Band,  whose  services  had  been  secured 
for  the  occasion,  arrived  on  the  scene  at  a  quarter  to  four, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  Newport  Artillery  Company  soon 
followed  them.  The  brilliant  Continental  uniforms  of  the 
latter,  archaic  in  colour  and  in  fashion,  harmonized  admir- 
ably with  the  picturesque  surroundings  and  suggested  the 
greater  daring  of  the  long  past,  when  troops  were  not 
clothed  in  sombre  hues  for  the  mere  purpose  of  minimiz- 
ing risk  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

A  tall  flagstaff  had  been  planted  near  the  northeastern 
rampart  of  the  fort,  while  on  the  other  side  stood  the  im- 
posing memorial  stone,  which  had  been  deeply  embedded 
in  the  soil  a  few  days  before.  The  ceremonies  were  begun 
by  the  troop  of  artillerymen  standing  at  attention  near  the 
base  of  the  flagstaff  while  "OLD  GLORY"  was  hoisted.  The 
band  played  the  National  anthem,  and  when  the  flag 
reached  the  masthead  the  soldiers  fired  a  salute  of  three 
volleys.  A  dexterous  right-about-face  manoeuvre,  executed 
with  true  military  grace  and  precision,  then  brought  the 
detachment  into  a  position  facing  the  audience  which  had 
assembled  under  the  shade  of  a  group  of  trees.  There  the 
soldiers  rested  arms,  while  Dr.  Terry,  standing  in  front  of 
them,  delivered  his  address. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  band  played  na- 
tional hymns  while  the  guests  strolled  about  the  fortifica- 
tions and  examined  the  memorial  stone,  which  bore  the 
following  inscription: 


GREEN      END      FORT 

Erected  1777 

By  the  English 

For  the  Defence 

of  Newport 

The  Gift  of 
W.  W.  Sherman 
J.  N.  Bpown 

H.  Brown 
F.  S.  Barker 
S.  P.  Barker 


Green  End  Fort  lies  just  beyond  the  limits  of  Newport, 
in  Middletown.  The  straightest  way  to  it  is  by  Bliss  .Mine 
Road.  It  stands  to  the  north  of  the  point  where  this  road 
turns  down  the  hill  to  the  bridge. 
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THE  STORY  OF  GREEN  END  FORT 

At  the  coming  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newport,  in  1639, 
this  hill,  like  the  surrounding  country,  was  covered  with  a 
forest,  and  we  can  imagine  how  wild  and  picturesque  whs 
the  view  from  this  spot  of  the  opposite  heights,  with  the 
stream  helow.  and  an  occasional  Indian  pursuing  a  deer 
along  its  borders. 

One  hundred  years  passed  and  these  heights  were 
cleared  of  most  of  their  timber,  and  farms  established.  We 
have  reached  the  spring  of  1775.  when  at  Lexington  "The 
embattled  farmers  stood  and  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
Avorld." 

In  the  fall  of  ihat  year  was  seen  marching  np  from  !he 
western  bay  Brigadier-General  Esek  Hopkins,  commanding 
three  hundred  Colonial  troops,  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
huild  simple  breastworks  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  here 
and  to  the  north.  The  purpose  of  the  building  of  these 
works  is  not  mentioned,  but  perhaps  it  was  feared  that  the 
Royalists  in  the  City  of  Newport,  and  upon  the  Island,  might 
rise  to  aid  the  British  forces  in  their  attempt  to  deprive  the 
Revolutionists  of  their  liberty.  'Thirty-six  cannon."  writes 
Dr.  Stiles,  in  his  diarv  on  October  19th.  1775.  "are  now  at 
Bannister's  (on  this  hill),  and  they  are  busily  employed 
mounting  them  on  carriages/'  After  a  month,  however. 
General  Hopkins  withdrew  his  troops,  and  the  only  result  of 
these  war-like  preparations  remaining  were  the  unfinished 
fortifications,  the  demolished  stone  walls,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  the  short  military  occupancy  of  this  place. 

One  year  later,  on  December  8th,  1776.  the  English  ar- 
rived with  a  large  force  at  Newport  and  took  possession  of 
the  Island.  Their  red  coats  were  seen  marching  about  this 
hill.  And,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  they  completed  the  fortifi- 
cations which  had  been  begun  by  General  Hopkins,  making 
for  the  protection  of  Newport  a  line  of  strong  defense  of 
earthworks,  beginning  at  this  fort,  extending  northward 
along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  then  turning  westward,  crossing 
the  main  road  and  extending  to  Tammanv  Hill,  or  Wanu- 


metonomy,  where  were  their  main  works  containing  Uirir 
heaviest  guns.  At  that  time  Green  End  Fort  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  south-east  end  of  this  line  of  defenses;  ;i 
position  of  great  importance  as  guarding  the  roads  and  Hie 
ford  across  the  brook  in  the  valley  below — one  of  the  main 
entrances,  at  that  time,  to  Newport. 

In  addition  to  this  fort  portions  of  another  are  to  bo 
seen  in  Mr.  G.  J.  S.  White's  "Old  Fort  Farm;"  a  little  to  the 
north;  a  third,  well  preserved  for  its  age,  in  the  north  law  n 
of  the  Mercy  Home,  on  Maple  Avenue;  also  much  of  the  for- 
tifications on  Tammany  Hill.  Herewith  we  have  the  firsl 
definite  statements  of  the  building  of  this  fort,  147  years  ago 
.  last  spring;  erected  by  the  British  to  protect  the  city  of 
Newport  against  any  forces  of  the  Continental  Army  which 
might  attack  the  city. 

For  a  year  and  a  half,  thereafter,  peace  reigned  on  this 
hill,  and  over  the  whole  island,  disturbed  only  once,  in  the 
summer  of  1777,  by  a  threatened  attack  of  an  American 
Army  under  General  Spencer,  which  Army,  owing  to  ad- 
verse weather  and  other  difficulties,  never  crossed  the  water 
from  Tiverton  where  it  was  encamped. 

But  in  the  summer  of  1778  the  occupants  of  this  fort 
had  definite  and  sufficient  cause  for  alarm.  It  was  rumored 
that  the  Americans  were  gathering  a  large  army  to  attack 
the  city,  and  that  a  French  fleet  was  expected  to  join  with 
them  in  the  attack.  This  fleet  had  arrived  at  New  York, 
and,  being  unable  to  enter  the  harbor,  had  sailed  away  with 
the  supposed  intention  of  coming  to  Newport.  This  thrill- 
ing news  was  made  more  real  by  the  appearance,  on  July 
16th,  of  a  fleet  of  English  ships,  sailing  into  the  harbor  and 
landing  a  body  of  troops  to  re-enforce  the  British  army. 

But  in  spite  of  this  addition  to  their  army,  bringing  the 
number  of  men  up  to  six  thousand,  they  were  ill  at  ease. 
when,  on  the  29th  of  July,  from  all  these  hills  was  seen  in 
the  distance,  the  great  fleet  of  French  ships  arriving;  and. 
at  that  time,  news  was  brought  of  a  large  American  army 
really  gathered  at  Tiverton  to  unite  with  the  French  fleet  in 
attacking  the  British  forces. 

Hastily  then  were  the  finishing  touches  put  upon  this 
fort,  and  additional  earthworks  erected,  while  the  anxious 
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English  soldiers  watched  the  French  fleet,  which  remained 
for  ten  days  anchored  outside  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 
During  these  ten  days  there  came  into  this  fort,  increasing 
its  effectiveness,  a  body  of  sailors  from  the  English  ships  of 
war  which  had  been  run  ashore  and  destroyed,  in  the  harbor 
and  in  the  East  River,  through  fear  of  their  failing  into  the 
hands  of  the  French;  these  sailors  placed  behind  these  ram- 
parts some  heavy  guns  from  their  ships,  which  did  great 
execution  later  during  the  battle. 

The  excitement  here  must  have  been  intense  when  upon 
August  9th,  the  English  troops,  which  had  been  stationed  at 
different  points  on  the  Island — Butts'  Hill,  Rowland's  Ferry, 
Fogland  Ferry,  Wind-Mill  Hill,  and  elsewhere — were  all 
seen  tramping  down  the  opposite  heights  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  these  earthworks  against  the  enemy.  The  following 
day  the  farmers  from  the  Island  could  have  been  seen  (those 
who  sympathized  with  the  British  cause)  hastening  likewise 
towards  the  city,  and  bringing  the  news  that  the  American 
army,  having  discovered  the  evacuation  of  Butt's  Hill  and 
the  other  outposts  on  the  island,  had  crossed  over  Ho\vland"s 
Ferry  (now  the  site  of  Stone  Bridge),  the  right  wing,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  in  the  lead:  They 
established  themselves  in  the  fort  on  Butts'  Hill  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  hill  about  it. 

On  the  same  day  the  French  fleet,  having  passed  all  th.-1 
batteries  on  Brenton's  Point,  and  about  the  city,  landed  4.000 
troops  upon  the  upper  end  of  Conanicut  Island. 

Sad,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  British, 
in  Newport,  for  though  protected  by  fortifications,  their 
6,000  men  would  stand  but  small  chance  against  the  10,000 
Americans,  under  the  able  leadership  of  General  Sullivan, 
assisted  by  4,000  landed  Frenchmen  and  all  the  guns  of  the 
French  ships. 

Unfortunately,  there  now  began  a  series  of  dishearten- 
ing events,  against  which,  in  the  end,  the. Americans  strove 
in  vain.  Their  first  disappointment  occurred  on  this  day, 
August  10th,  when  an  English  tleet,  having  appeared  in  ths 
oiling,  the  French  soldiers  on  Conanicut  island  were  hastily 
re-embarked,  and  the  whole  fleet  put  to  sea  in  pursuit  of 
the  British. 
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Providence,  or  fate,  immediately  gave  other  evidence 
that  the  plans  of  the  Americans  and  the  French  were  not  lo 
be  easily  carried  to  fruition,  for  to  aid  this  miscarriage  of 
their  plans,  a  great  storm,  unequalled  in  severity  for  years 
before  and  after,  broke  upon  land  and  sea.  The  Americans, 
in  their  unprotected  condition  at  Butts'  Hill,  suffered  most 
severely,  all  of  their  tents  being  blown- down,  and  their 
clothes,  provisions,  and  ammunition — fifty  rounds  of  which 
had  just  been  issued  to  each  soldier — soaked  with  the 
rain;  and  when,  after  two  days,  the  storm  ceased,  sonic 
time  was  required  in  drying  out  the  tents  and  clothing,  <\vd 
in  obtaining  renewed  supplies  of  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions. But  upon  the  15th  everything  was  in  readiness,  and 
the  army  started  from  the  northern  end  of  the  island  to 
besiege  Newport;  with  one  division  marching  upon  the  east 
road,  one  upon  the  west,  and  one  through  the  fields,  half- 
way between  them.  A  considerable  body  of  sappers  and 
miners  preceding  the  forces  found  it  necessary,  not  only  to 
remove  the  fences  and  other  obstructions  of  this  middle 
division,  but  also  to  cut  the  way  through  numerous  trees 
which  had  been  felled,  and  other  obstacles  placed  upon  the 
roads  by  the  British. 

The  advanced  troops  of  this  army  reached  on  the  same 
night  to  within  one  and  one-half,  or  two  miles,  of  the 
English  fortifications.  General  Sullivan's  headquarters 
were  established  for  the  night  at  Oakland  Farm. 

On  the  next  day,  the  16th,  the  soldiers  looking  out  from 
this  fort,  saw  the  American  troops  gathering  upon  Honey- 
man  Hill.  It  is  probable  that  the  British  cannon  upon  that 
day,  for  the  first  time,  uttered  from  this  fort  theii  protest 
against  the  approaching  enemy.  The  next  morning  it  was 
seen  that  during  the  night  the  Americans  had  erected  strong 
batteries  on  the  slopes  of  Honeyman  Hill.  And  now  for 
eleven  days  this  fort  was  the  center  of  constant  firing; 
receiving  in  return  the  bulk  of  the  enemy's  fire,  while  there 
proceeded  during  this  long  artillery  duel  the  reparation  of 
broken  ramparts,  and  erecting  of  new  forts  on  both  sides. 
One  new  and  larger  fort  was  built  a  little  to  the  south  of  this 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  Bliss  Road. 

That  the  fire  of  the  American  forces  was  effective  is 
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clear,  not  only  from  the  evidence  in  diaries  kept  by  residents 
of  Newport  during  these  days,  but,  also,  from  the  official 
report  of  General  Pigott  in  command  of  the  English  forces. 
The  unsuccessful  issue  of  this  siege  of  Newport  has  re- 
sulted in  less  attention  than  they  deserved,  being  given  by 
historians,  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  American  Artillery 
commanders  in  their  planning  and  building  of  earthworks, 
and  accurate  and  continual  firing  from  the  opposite  heights 
of  Honeyman  Hill.  Their  work  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
The  British  also  fought  their  guns  most  bravely. 

During  this  its  short  but  severe  battle  life,  this  fort, 
and  its  neighbors,  suffered  terribly  from  the  bombardment/ 
until  finally  the  British  were  forced  to  retire  from  all  of 
these  advanced  works,  except  one,  (though  whether  this  or 
another  is  not  told)  into  an  inner  line  of  defense. 

This  inner  line,  to  which  they  retreated,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  H.  \V.  H.  Powel :  "The  British  second,  inner 
and  supporting,  line  was  substantially  parallel  to  the  outer 
line,  and  extended  from  north  battery  on  'The  Poinf  (shore 
of  the  bay),  now  Fort  Greene  Park,  to  about  the  intersection 
of  Kay  street  and  Rhode  Island  avenue — all  on  fairly  high 
land,  with  low  swampy  lands  and  meadows  immediately 
before  it.  Thence  on  about  the  line  of  the  present  Rhode 
Island  Avenue,  it  extended  to  and  across  the  King's  Highway 
(now  called  Bath  Road),  which  ran  down  to  the  town  (or, 
so-called,  Easton's)  beach.  Thence,  under  and  back  of  the 
verge,  along  the  Cliffs,  to  points  (in  the  Gammell  and  Fear- 
ing places)  some  thousand  feet  south,  where  were  other 
strong  terminal  works,  covering  the  beach  and  the  adjacent 
arm  of  the  sea.*' 

Then  followed  on  the  20th  of  August,  a  sad  day  for  the 
British,  and  a  day  of  rejoicing  among  the  Americans  in  the 
return  of  the  ships  of  the  Frenet  fleet,  battered,  and  many 
dismasted  by  the  late  terrible  storm.  Now  it  certainly  ap- 
peared that  it  was  a  matter  of  a  few  days  before  Newport 
would  be  taken  and  the  British  army  captured;  but  sud- 
denly a  great  and  severe  disappointment  came  to  the  hearts 
of  Sullivan,  his  officers,  and  troops:  for  the  French  fleet, 
acting  under  order  of  their  Government,  sailed  away  the 
next  day  for  Boston,  leaving  the  Americans  alone  to  cope 
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with  the  formidable  enemy.  Already  the  American  army 
had  been  depleted  by  the  departure  for  home  of  a  grcal 
number  of  volunteers,  whose  families  and  farms  called  Ui 
them  with  a  loud  voice.  Now  they  despaired  of  the  capture 
of  the  city  of  Newport,  since  the  French  fleet  had  departed; 
disappointment  and  uncertainty  manifested  themselves  in 
the  faces  of  the  officers;  and  when  evidences  were  given  of 
preparations  to  retreat,  should  that  become  necessary,  with 
one  accord  the  American  volunteers  packed  their  kits  and 
started  for  home.  As  they  had  volunteered  for  the  capture 
of  Newport,  they  considered  that  when  that  seemed  impos- 
sible, they  were  no  longer  under  obligation  to  remain. 

By  the  23rd  the  army  had  dwindled  from  10.000  to  5,000, 
and  was  now  outnumbered  by  the  British  forces.  Still 
Sullivan  in  a  vain  hope  continued  the  bombardment  of  these 
fortifications  until,  upon  August  27th,  of  which  day  this  is 
the  anniversary,  both  armies  saw  entering  the  harbor  three 
English  ships  of  war  bringing  the  news,  quickly  conveyed  to 
General  Sullivan,  that  a  large  British  armv  of  reinforcement 
was  on  the  way  by  sea  from  New  York. 

Nothing  therefore  remained  for  him  to  do  but  with- 
draw; and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  British  discov- 
ered that  there  were  no  American  forces  on  Honeyman  Hill. 
Hastening  up  the  island  in  pursuit,  after  one  or  two  minor 
rear-guard  encounters,  they  came  upon  the  American  army 
stationed  about  Butts'  Hill  Fort,  and  the  Battle  of  Rhode 
Island  was  waged.  On  the  second  night  thereafter,  that  of 
the  30th  and  31st  of  August,  the  American  armv  safelv 
crossed  Howland's  Ferry  to  the  main  land.  On  that  very 
morning  a  large  British  fleet  with  re-inforcements  ap- 
peared at  Newport,  who,  had  the  Americans  attempted  to 
cross  to  Tiverton  one  day  later,  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
captured  the  entire  army. 

So  far  as  we  know  there  has  been  no  gun  fired  from 
these  ramparts  against  an  enemy  since  that  siege  of  New- 
port. Peace  has  reigned  for  146  years,  even  as  it  reigns 
today. 

This  forfs  battle  life  was  short  though  severe,  and  time 
has  erased  all  battle  scars.  It  is  a  cause  of  congratulation  to 
us  all  that  its  form  and  appearance  have  not  been  altered. 
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and  that  imagination  can  picture  it  as  it  was  when  full  of 
Red  Coats,  during  those  hustling  and  exciting  days. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  hill  was  still  farm  land,  little 
changed  from  Revolutionary  times,  but  the  city  was  growing 
rapidly  in  this  direction,  and  a  few  public-spirited  men, 
fearing  that  these  earthworks  would  soon  be  demolished  in 
the  progress  of  so-called  improvements,  and  be  divided 
perhaps  into  city  lots,  took  measures  to  preserve  them  to 
posterity. 

In  1894  Mr.  William  Watts  Sherman.  Mr.  John  Nicholas 
Rrown,  and  Mr.  Harold  Brown  united  with  the  owners 
of  the  property,  Mr.  Francis  S.  Barker  and  Mr.  Stephen 
P.  Barker,  Jr.,  to  gain  the  title  to  the  land  and 
formed  a  Deed  of  Trust  containing  the  following: 
"For  the  purpose  of  holding  the  same  and  pre- 
sering  the  breastworks  theieon  as  a  memorial  of  the 
American  Revolution,  with  the  right  in  it  or  its  suc- 
cessors or  assigns  in  its  or  their  discretion,  to  convey  the 
same  to  any  municipal  or  other  corporation,  to  be  used  as 
a  Park  and  to  be  preserved  as  a  memorial  as  aforesaid,  and 
to  have  the  same  dedicated  to  such  uses  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  it  or  its  successors  or  assigns  may  deem 
proper." 

Unfortunately,  before  anything  further  was  done, 
every  one  of  these  five  men  passed  away.  The  last  sur- 
vivor, before  his  death,  made  over  the  Trust  to  the  Barker 
Realty  Company;  and  now  that  Corporation,  through  its 
Treasurer,  Mr.  David  F.  Easterbrooks,  has,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Trust,  transferred  the  title  to  the 
Newport  Historical  Society,  an  organization  formed  and 
fitted  to  preserve  such  historical  sites;  and  which  has  now 
the  remains  of  three  Revolutionary  forts  under  its  care. 
The  title  to  this,  as  to  the  others,  contains  the  following 
conditions,  which  the  Historisal  Society  will  strictly  fulfill: 

"This  deed  is  made  upon  the  conditions  and  restrictions 
hereinafter  set  forth  and  to  run  with  the  land  forever,  viz: 

That  the  said  Newport  Historical  Society  and  its  suc- 
cessors and  assigns  shall  forever  preserve,  keep  and 
maintain  the  said  premises  as  a  memorial  or  monument  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  fought  in  the  American-Revolu- 
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tionary  War  and  as  a  place  where  the  public  may  enter, 
view  and  study  the  battle  field  on  which  our  soldiers 
fought  and  be  enlightened  in  the  battles  thereon  fought  and 

in  American  History." and  "In  the  event 

that  said  Newport  Historical  Society  shall  at  any  time 
fail  to  preserve,  keep  and  maintain  the  said  premises  us 
aforesaid,  or  shall  violate  or  fail  to  observe  and  carry  nut 
any  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  then  in  that  event  the  said 
Newport  Historical  Society  shall  forthwith  stand  seized  of 
said  premises  to  the  use  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  in 
which  State  of  Rhode  Island  the  title  of  said  premises  shall 
forthwith  vest." 

We  are  thankful  to  know  that  this  fort  will  ever  be 
preserved,  not  as  a  memorial  of  the  enmity  which  once 
existed  between  these  two  armies  of  fellow  Englishmen, 
but  that  in  its  peacefulness  and  beauty  it  may  always  be 
emblematic  of  the  feeling  of  respect  and  affection,  which 
for  over  100  years  these  two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  have  felt  for  each  other. 


At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Terry's  address  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Peckham,  representing  the  town  of  Middletown,  stepped  for- 
ward, and  in  a  few  words,  gracefully  delivered,  expressed 
the  deep  appreciation  of  his  fellow7  citizens  for  the  preser- 
vation for  all  time  of  Green  End  Fort,  the  result  of  the  patri- 
otic efforts  of  the  public  spirited  men  whose  names  are  re- 
corded on  this  memorial  stone. 
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FORTIFICATIONS   FOR   DEFENCE  OF  NEWPORT 
IN  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 


THE   SIEGE   OF   NEWPORT,    DAY  BY   DAY 


From  Contemporary  Records  and  Later  Historians. 


In  the  following  condensed  statement  the  different 
authorities  (not  always  in  agreement)  which  are  referred 
to  are  the  following: 

The  Hon.  Darius  Baker.     "The  Newport  Bannisters." 
Bulletin  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society,  No.  43. 
"Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles." 

Cullum.     "Defenses  of  Narragansett  Bay." 
Bull  "Memoirs"  in  Newport  Historical  Society. 
Gen.  Pigott  "Official  Report." 

Mrs.  Almy  "Diary  kept  in  Newport  during  the  Siege." 
Amory  "Siege  of  Newport." 
Field  "Defenses  of  Narragansett  Bay." 
Rosengarten  "German  Soldiers  in  Newport." 
1775,  October  19th. 

The  Americans  built  entrenchments  some- 
where on  the  hill  north  of  Newport. 

Baker  (quoting  Stiles) 

1777,  Spring. 

English  built  outer  line  of  entrenchments 
with  abattis  on  the  same  hill.  All 

Also  five  advanced  works.  Cullum 

1778,  July  16th. 

English  Army  strongly  reinforced.  Bull 

Their  total  force  6,000. 
1778,  July  29th. 

The  French  Fleet  arrived.  All 

1778,  August  5th. 

English  burnt  six  ships-of-war.  Pigott 
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1778,  August  17-27th. 

Both  sides  cannonading.  Old  Map  in  Culluin 

1778,  August  18th. 

Americans   building   another   battery   and 

line  of  approach.  Pigott 

Incessant  firing.  Almy 

1778,  August  19th. 

Americans  opened  their  left  battery, 
obliging  the  English  to  move  encampment 
to  the  rear.  Pigott 

1778,  August  19th. 

English  began  their  inner  line  of  defense. 

Cullum 
English  began  a  new  line  commanding  the 
valley.  Almy 

Pigott  directed  battery  of  one  twenty-four 
and  four  eighteen  pounders  to  be  raised 
on  the  right  of  Green  End'  Fort,  which  was 
opened  the  following  day.  Pigott 

1778,  August  19th. 

The  Americans  constructed  another  ap- 
proach and  two  other  batteries  lower 
down  the  hill.     (Honeyman's). 

1778,  August  19th-24th. 

Heavy  cannonading.  Field 

1778,  August  20th. 

Americans  opened  two  new  batteries.  Pigott 

Pigott  ordered  a  battery  of  seven  heavy 
guns  on  commanding  ground  on  Green 
End. 

1778,  August  20th. 

French  fleet  returns.  All 

1778,  August  20th. 

Firing  renewed.  Almy 

1778,  August  20th. 

All  English  works  facing  east,  but  one, 
vacated.  Cullum 

1778,  August  21st. 

French  ileet  sailed  for  Boston.  All 
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1778,  August  23d   (Sunday). 

Americans   began    preparation    to    retreat 

and  opened  a  brisk  fire.  Field 

American  army  now  only  5,000.  Bull 

1778,  August  23d   (Sunday). 

Americans  removing  their  heavy  baggage. 

Pigott 
One    hundied    English    crossed    Easton's 
Beach    and    captured    a    pickett    of    two 
officers  and  twenty-five  men.  Pigott 

1778,  August  24th. 

English     shot     blew     up      an     American 
magazine.  Rosengarten 

1778,  August  27th. 

Three  English  war-ships  arrived  with  the 
promise  of  reinforcements.  Pigott 

1778,  August  28th. 

Americans  in  night  abandoned  forts.  All 

1778,  August  28th-29th. 

Americans   retreated    to   Butts'   Hill,   pur- 
sued by  the  British.  All 
Battle  of  Rhode  Island. 

1778,  August  30th   (Sunday). 

No  fighting  except  with  artillery.  All 

1778,  August  30th-31st   ('Night). 

Americans  crossed  to  the  mainland.  All 
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BULLETIN 

OF  THE 

Newport    Historical    Society 

Number  Fifty-two  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  January,  1925 

"JAMESTOWN" 

A  Paper  read  by 

A.  O'D.  TAYLOR 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  November  17,  1924. 


Like  a  fragrance  from  "the  days  that  are  no  more/' 
we  may  draw  from  our  store  of  pleasant  memories  those 
untold  joys  which  retrospect  alone  yields  to  all  of  us. 
With  misgivings,  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  draw 
forth  from  our  worldly  "treasures"  a  small  memento  of 
some  sacredly  valued  occasion;  we  exhibit  it  to  the  view 
of  our  most  esteemed  friend,  af trwards,  to  regret  we  had 
not  realized,  that  the  precious  beauty  of  the  object,  was 
only  visible  to  ourselves  because  of  those  consecrated 
associations    which    surround    it,  and    were  ours    alone. 

Now,  in  attempting  to  lay  before  a  Newport  audience 
these  rambling  memories  of  Jamestown,  similar  misgiv- 
ings overtake  me. 

The  vital  chord  of  sympathy,  with  the  place  itself,  is 
not  necessarily  present;  but  just  possibly  the  very  prox- 
imity of  the  Island  of  Conanicut  (which  lies  so  near  to  us 
in  the  west)  may  allow  us  to  meet  on  the  platform  of 
familiarity  at  any  rate.  Few  indeed  are  those  dwellers  in 
Newport  who  do  not  recall  having  watched  with  awestruck 
wonder   the   glorious  brilliancies   of  some   setting  sun,  as 


he  sank,  at  the  close  of  an  October  day,  behind  that 
flame-lit  cushion,  Conanicut  Island.  Sordid  and  heavy- 
hearted  indeed  must  be  the  human  being  who  could 
watch  those  glowing  curtains  of  the  evening,  blazing  in 
beauty,  without  feeling  that  he  looked  "through  golden 
vistas  into  Heavn."  With  some  such  memory-vision,  let 
us   try  to  recall   Jamestown. 

Back  in  the  far  ages,  we  can  imagine  the  hungry 
gnawing  Ocean  sweeping  into  the  body  of  the  land  and 
tearing  out  that  great  gash  which  now  forms  the  whole  of 
Narragansett  Bay.  As  the  Ocean's  appetite  was  satis- 
fied, the  retreating  waters  lapped  the  shores  of  those 
unconsumed  particles,  which,  in  summer  sunshine,  lie 
like  emerald  jewels  in  the  celestial  blue  of  our  Narra- 
gansett's  waters. 

One  of  these  spared  particles  was  Conanicut,  the 
island  familiar   to   most   of  us. 

History  of  any  place  must  necessarily  tell  of  the  past, 
and  in  almost  every  case  the  average  individual  thinks 
of  the  History  of  a  place  as  necessarily  confined  to  the 
incidents  directly  affected  by  man's  political  influence 
and  life  there.  All  history  divides  itself  into  three  pe- 
riods, the  past,  the  present,  and  the  speculative  to- 
morrow. 

It  would  be  presumptuous,  on  my  part,  to  attempt 
to  add  to  the  store  of  information  on  the  past  history; 
but  I  may  refresh  your  memories  on  a  few  of  those  years 
which  produced  events  of  fundamental  importance  to 
this  little  island. 

Antiquity  alone  holds  the  record  of  the  days  when 
the  Indians  first  inhabited  Jamestown,  but  authentic  re- 
cords show  that  prior  to  1657  it  was  a  favorite  summer 
home  of  Quonanicut,  and  that  in  that  year  it  was  sold 
to  Benedict  Arnold.  It  is  known  to  have  been  one  of 
the  very  earliest  settlement  by  the  Indians,  and  from 
very  early  time  was  used  by  them  as  a  great  Burying- 
ground. 

On  March  24,  1637,  (probably  1638),  a  deed  was  given, 
Jointly  by  Quonanicut   and   Miantonomi,  to   William  Cod- 


dington  for  all  "the  marsh  and  grass  on  this  island.  But 
it  would  appear  that  troubles  arose  through  this  deed, 
and  it  was  not  until  April  17,  1657,  that  actual  title  to 
the  Island  was  passed.  This  deed  was  made  to  William 
Coddington    and   Benedict   Arnold. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  was  between  the 
year  1657  and  1662  that  almost  all  of  the  deeds,  given 
by  the  Indians,  for  the  lands  which  now  form  practically 
all  of  the   State  of  Rhode   Isand,  were  made. 

Mute  records  of  the  Indians  may  still  be  found  all 
over  this  island,  in  the  stone  arrow  heads  and  the 
rounded  stone  weights   used  for  fish  nets,  etc. 

As  early  as  1695  a  ferry  was  operated  and  appar- 
ently this  connected  on  each  side  of  the  island,  for  you 
find  that  in  this  year  (over  225  years  ago)  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  JamestowTn  was  recognized  and 
utilized  as  the  "best  route"  to  connect  between  Newport 
and  New  York. 

In  the  record  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  fifth 
of  May,  1702,  it  may  be  seen  how  rigidly  the  Government 
protected   the  financial   department   of  the   ferry. 

"Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  this  assembly 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  that  the  free  inhabitants 
of  Jamestown  shall  have  their  liberty  at  all 
times  to  transport  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bours with  their  goods  or  clothes  in  their  own 
boats  provided  they  transport  not  any  for  money 
or  any  sort  of  pay  whereby  the  stated  ferries 
may  be  damnified  except  there  be  great  occa- 
sion or  necessity  when  the  ferry  boats  are  out 
of    the    way  and    cannot    be    had." 

The  importance  of  shipping  to  Narragansett  Bay  was 
emphasized  in  1766,  when  a  lighthouse  was  permanently 
established  at  Beaver  Tail.  This  point  had  burned  many 
temporary  beacons  to  warn  mariners  before  this  date, 
but  this  was  probably  the  year  of  the  first  permanent 
^ght. 

The    following  extracts    bear    out    this    statement:— 


GENERAL  Assembly  of  third   Monday  of  August,  1750: 

"At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  to  sell  the  Cc  ]- 
ony's  ferries  on  the  west  side  of  Jamestown  and 
a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Daniel 
Coggeshall,  Thomas  Cranston,  and  Immanuel 
Northup,  Esquires,  to  make  the  sale;  and  that 
out  of  the  same  the  General  Treasurer  pay  oil 
all  such  money  as  was  by  him  hired  for  the 
building  of  the   lighthouse." 

First  Mondav  in  December,  1766: 

"Whereas  the  keeqing  the  regular  light  in 
the  colony's  lighthouse  in  Jamestowrn  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  lives  and  properties 
of  all  x^ersons  on  board  of  or  inerested  in  ves- 
sels coming  upon  the  coast,  wherefore  the  land 
whereon  the  said  lighthouse  and  the  dwelling- 
house  built  by  the  colony  for  the  keeper  thereof 
stand  and  the  whole  care  of  same  ought  to  be 
in  the  government,  as  upon  any  future  misun- 
derstanding with  the  owner  of  the  land,  the 
lights  may  again  be  stopped,  which  may  occasion 
the    most   fatal    accidents. 

"It  is  therefore  voted  and  resolved  that  Mr. 
Charles  Wickham,  Daniel  Ayrault,  Esquire,  Mr. 
Evan  Malone,  John  Clarke,  Esquire,  and  Mr.  Will- 
iam Redwood  be  and  they  or  the  major  part  of 
them  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee  and  em- 
powered to  treat  with  Josiah  Arnold,  Esquire,  for 
the  land  on  which  the  said  lighthouse  and 
dwelling  stand  and  for  so  much  more  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  keeping  the  said  lighthouse  conve- 
niently and   purchase    the   same    for    the    colony." 


In  connection  with  this  name  of  Beaver  Tail,  it  ma; 
be  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  Benedict  Arnold 
states  in  his  Will  that  he  named  a  part  of  the  Islam 
"Beaver  Head."    The   natural   shape   of  the   southern    por 


tion  was  so  similar  to  the  tail  of  a  beaver,  that  was  obvi- 
ously the  reason  for  the  name  Beaver  Tail.  No  refer- 
ences to  the  animals  known  as  beavers,  as  having  been 
found  here,  are  to  be  encountered  in  the  old  records. 
The  little  connecting  beach  which  runs  north  of  Mackerel 
Cove,  was  referred  to  in  old  documents  as  "the  narrow 
sponge,"  "parting  beach,"  and  "partridge  beach."  A 
sponge  in  the  olden  days  was  a  word  used  to  describe  a 
marshy,  swampy,  wet  piece  of  useless  land.  In  very  an- 
cient days  doubtless  there  were  two  islands,  which  this 
sponge   now  connects. 

It  was  105  years  after  Jamestown  had  been  organ- 
ized as  a  town  before  the  general  road  system  was  laid 
out  (or  about  the  year  1783),  and  it  may  interest  some 
one  here  to  know  that  the  North  Road  of  Jamestown, 
which  apparently  was  laid  out  intentionally  to  run  as 
nearly  north  and  south  as  instruments  of  that  day  per- 
mitted, is  also  the  longest  straight  road  in  the  whole 
State    of  Rhode    Island. 

It  is  easy  to  retain  in  your  memory  this  fact  that 
while  we  today  are  familiar  with  certain  families  who 
now  live  in  Jamestown,  (and  as  I  am  informed,  some  of 
whom  still  occupy  their  ancestral  homes  of  almost  300 
years  ago)  it  is  only  about  half  that  length  of  time  since 
the  arbitrary  power  of  Great  Britain  was  forced  from 
these  shores.  Search  of  the  records  will  reward  the 
investigator  with  such  names  as  Carr,  Weeden.  et  cetera, 
which  easily  link  up  the  dim  past  with  the  present. 
Though  it  is  possible  these  names  may  not  be  those  of 
the  very  oldest  settlers.  I  mention  them  as  illustrating  the 
class  which  has  continuouly  held  land  ownership  for 
about  this  period,  and  whose  offspring  still  live  on  the 
soil. 

Narragansett  Bay  itself  is  saturated,  from  all  sides. 
with  the  foundations  of  the  National  History  of  this  Re- 
public. On  land  and  water  events  took  place  in  this 
vicinity  whose  bearing  on  the  Nation's  history  must  ever 
be  remembered.  From  the  northern  end  of  Conanicut 
the    flames    from  the  burning  **Gaspee"  were    undoubtedly 


watched  by  the  inhabitants  of  152  years  ago.  The  care- 
fully stored  wood  and  fodder  which  the  British  had  laid 
by,  at  Beaver  Tail,  for  the  rigours  of  the  winter,  must 
have  made  an  equally  jolly  bonfire  when  started  by  the 
Americans  who  crossed  from  the  mainland.  His  Majesty's 
ships,  which,  at  one  time,  habitually  took  shelter  near 
Potter's  Cove  or  Talyor's  Point  always  received  the 
gentle  salute  of  a  cannon-ball  amidships,  fired  from  a 
cannon  carefully  hidden  behind  rocks  in  the  swamp 
which  runs  across  the  Island  here.  The  "enemy"  con- 
sisted of  one  Jamestowner  who,  immediately  after  firing 
his  shot,  safely  hid  himself  in  the  swamp  rushes  and 
there  remained  until  the  danger  was  passed.  This 
cannon  was  finally  discovered  and   destroyed. 

Historically  the  Island  of  Conanicut  is  full  of  interest 
for  the  patient  searcher,  and  the  records  themselves,  in 
their  original  form,  add  a  piquancy  to  the  investigation. 
much  more  entertaining  than  any  "re-hash'  of  mine  could 
yield. 

Let  me  read  this  from  the  Assembly  Records,  No- 
vember 21,  1776,  as   an   illustration: 

"Whereas  this  stale  is  in  daily  expectation 
of  an  invasion   from  the   enemy, 

"It  is  therefore  voted  and  resolved;  that, 
it  be,  and  it  is  hereby  recommended,  to  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  who  have  stock  upon  either 
of  the  islands  of  Jamestown  or  Prudence,  to  re- 
move the  same  immediately  to  the  Mainland  and 
that  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Newport  give 
notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jamestown  and  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Bristol  to  the  inhabi- 
tants   of  Prudence    of  this    resolve. " 

It  is  almost  forty  years  ago  since  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  Island  of  Conanicut;  and  that  first 
visit  was  made  from  a  catboat,  the  first  American  cat- 
boat  that  I  ever  sailed  in.  Well  do  I  recall  the  joy  of 
the  sail  from  Newport  and  the  landing  near  the  Dump- 
lings   where    our    entire    party  went    in    search  of  black- 


berries:     But,  the    wild    spots    of  those    days    are    now  the 
sites   of  many  of  the   prettiest    summer   homes  of  today. 

True  it  is,  that  the  greatest  painters  of  Nature  are 
Sun,  Rain,  and  Time;  and  that  these  three  great  artists 
are  always  and  forever  at  work;  but  the  changes 
wrought  on  the  appearance  of  a  landscape  by  the  hand 
of  man,  are  often  much  more  striking,  even  if  less  en- 
during and  more  dubiously  picturesque,  than  Nature's 
records.  Just  for  one  moment  consider  what  the  con- 
version of  some  rocky  hillock  from  its  natural  condition 
on  this  Island  often  means,  when  it  is  harnessed  to 
the  uses  of  man!  The  low  growing  shrubs  of  huckle- 
berry, blueberry,  blackberry  and  raspberry  are  removed; 
the  irregular  but  picturesque  outcropping  of  grey  stone 
is  sodded  where  possible;  avenues  or  pathways  sacritice 
more  of  the  wild  growth;  and  the  cellar  of  the  dwelling 
sees  the  wholesale  removal  of  the  homes  of  the  beauti- 
ful azalea,  the  delicate  wood  anemone,  or  the  clusters  of 
Rock  Columbines.  Smooth  grass  lawns  naturally  follow, 
and  privet  hedges  flourish  in  the  mould  of  the  vanished 
Bay  Bushes.  Seen  from  a  distance,  the  formerly  pictur- 
esque outline  of  Nature's  hillock  is  now  changed  by 
some  building  which  rises  like  an  excrescence  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  land,  and  wantonly  commands  the 
vastest  view  obtainable.  True  it  is  that  many  of  th2se 
houses  have  been  so  carefully  thought-out  that  they  really 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery;  some  fit  in  naturally 
to  Nature's  embrace  and  their  presence  has  disturbed 
but  little,  the   Universal   Harmony. 

How  different,  however,  were  the  places  selected  for 
their  homes  by  the  earlier  generations  of  the  past!  If 
one  observes  the  ruins  of  these  buildings  of  the  iirst 
settlers,  one  is  forced  to  recognize  the  diversity  in  the 
objective   view-point   of  the    forefathers. 

On  all  parts  of  Jamestown,  but  more  especially 
along  the  East  side  and  toward  the  northern  end  of 
the  Island,  may  be  found  the  ruined  foundations  of 
several  of  possibly  the  oldest  houses  built  there.  From 
their    present    condition,  their    history  would    be    largely 


conjectural.     The    probable    style    of  life    of  these    early 
dwellers  is,  however,  easily  presumed.    From  the   positions 
selected  for   the  homes,  one  soon  finds   that  wisdom  was 
used  in  choosing  the   spots  in   anticipation  of  the  rigours 
of  winter    storms    and    snows.     The    natural    contours    of 
the    land,  which  acted    as    shields    against    the    full    force 
of  those    winter    gales,  were    always    availed    of,  and    the 
fertility  of  the    soil    for    farming  purposes    was    not    lost 
sight   of.     It   is    pretty  certain    that   prior    to    the    occupa- 
tion   by  the    British,  many  great    forest    trees    decorated 
Conanicut,    and     later    served     as     fuel     for     the     British 
forces,  as   well   as   for   the  inhabitants.    These    trees   have 
vanished    from  the    face    of  the    earth,  but    in    their    day 
they  undoubtedly  sheltered  the  homes   of  the   earliest  set- 
tlers   and    acted    as    wind-breaks    for    their   orchards    and 
gardens.     It    should    be    borne    in    mind    that    historical 
records    of  this    land    show   that    Conanicut    Island    was 
once    most    productive    and    fruitful,  and    that    about    the 
year    1675  this    productiveness    is    referred    to  in    oflieial 
documents    which   say    "the     land    is     most    productive," 
"Ewes    bear    two   lambs    annually,"   and   "Corn    may   be 
planted    for    fifteen    or    twenty  years    without    manure." 
"Fruit    is    borne    plentifully,  et    cetera.     In    the    light    of 
today  the    farmer    must  draw  upon    his    imagination,   as 
well    as    his    reasoning  power,  to  harmonize    these    condi- 
tions   with  the    present.     Picture    to  yourself  the  families 
who  occupied   these   homes   in   bygone    days,  when    doubt- 
less   every  member    of  the    group  contributed    to    clearing 
from  the    ground    the    rocks    and    stones,  and    finally  left 
clear    some    field    surrounded    by  those    picturesque    grey 
stones    which  formed    the    walls    of  the    homestead    and 
farm  lands.     The    persistent    toil    and    industry  of   these 
forerunners   left    open    to  their   posterity  the    most   fertile 
tracts  of  this   Island.    After   years  of  this     desperate  man- 
ual   labor,  the   land  returned   a  hundred-fold.    These   pic- 
turesque  stone   walls,   which  stood   so  long  as   monuments 
to    remember  those    toilers  by,   are    annually    (and    have 
been   for  some     time)    disappearing,    and    now   form    the 
foundations  of  many  of   the  summer  houses,  or  the   metal 


bases  of  Jamestown's  present  roads.  The  foundation  walls 
of  the  old  houses  themselves  have  possibly  found  more 
or  less  similar  resting  places.  But  there  is  one  lonely  field 
on  Conanicut  Island  (on  the  north  east  side)  that  slopes 
gently  to  the  sea's  edge  and  which  I  often  recall  with 
hauntingly  happy  memory  and  recollection.  One  of  its 
many  attractions,  in  addition  to  the  glorious  view  one 
finds  here,  is  the  presence  of  the  ruins  of  one  of  these  old 
farm-houses.  Older  generations  alone  might  recall  the 
families  that  once  lived  there,  in  this  now  deserted  ruin. 
Possibly  no  one  today  remembers  the  name  of  its  last 
occupants,  but  there  are  records  of  their  simple  life, 
written  by  these  mute  remnants  which  speak  more  elo- 
quently than  words.  The  sea  worn  stones,  evidently 
brought  from  the  adjacent  seashore,  welded  with  sundry 
brick  and  mortar,  and  heaped  around  the  still  distin- 
guishable massy  and  huge  chimney  where  the  family 
lire    once    shed    its    welcoming  glow. 

Everything  has  now  fallen  and  lies  together;  but 
the  outside  and  dividing  walls  still  indicate  the  sever- 
ing marks  of  previous  rooms.  Over  all  has  been  swept 
the  dust  and  earth  from  the  surrounding  land,  and  the 
wind  is  smoothing  this  over,  while  the  sun  and  rain 
aid  the  poison-ivy  which  creeps  and  twines  in  graceful 
festoons    along    these    battered    ruins. 

A  gnarled  and  old  apple  tree  stands  close  by,  and 
a  sad  old-fashioned  lilac  bush  still  blooms  in  its  season 
and  flings  its  fragrance  on  the  evening  air.  Hard  by, 
a  deep,  cool  well  of  water  still  gives  its  refreshment 
to  the  thirsty  wayfarer,  or  the  fortunate  cattle  who 
scent  its  freshness.  A  small  enclosure,  (discernible 
despite  the  rapidly  crumbling  walls),  evidently  formed 
the  family  garden;  but  the  walls  are  overgrown  witli 
heavy  mosses  and  lichen,  and  the  wild  blackberry  and 
raspberry  brambles  find  a  congenial  home  there  now. 
Wildflowers,  in  their  seasons,  run  riot  over  the  entire 
plot,  where  once  the  tasseling  of  the  ripening  corn  was 
closely  watched  by  the  settler.  A  girdle  of  dying  trees 
guards  the  spot  where   this  ruin  stands,  or,  rather,  where 


it  is  now  sinking  gently  into  its  own  grave.  You  may 
look  upon  this  ruin  and  people  it  as  your  fancy  dic- 
tates, with  its  past  inhabitants.  The  sturdy  farmer  and  his 
wife,  and  toddling  children,  all  these  surely  have  been 
here,  but  are  now  gone;  vanished;  the  crumbling  ruin, 
the  only  trace  that  is  left.  No  quiet  corner  has  been 
here  set  aside  (as  is  so  often  the  case  in  New  England) 
for  the  burial  of  their  sainted  dead.  The  family  drift- 
ed away,  possibly  to  one  of  the  larger  towns,  as  these 
industrial  bee-hives  always  will  draw  off  the  agricultu- 
ral population — and  this  family  packed  its  belongings 
and  "silently  stole  away,"  possibly  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Did  the  mother  take  some  plumes  from  that  deserted 
lilac  tree,  or  did  the  children  carry  in  their  pockets 
some  of  those  Indian  arrow  heads,  they  were  so  sure  to 
have  collected  from  their  Jamstown  home?  -Who  can 
tell? 

All  I  know  is  that  the  echo  of  their  simple  life  still 
lingers  about  that  place,  and  the  story  itself  is  told,  by 
the  collapsed  and  fallen  chimney,  the  spreading  tum- 
bled walls,  the  old  apple  tree  and  the  stilll  useful  old 
stone-lined  well.  Round  this  spot  the  bluebirds  come 
in  spring  as  of  yore,  and  robins  sing  their  evening 
song  from  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees  as  the  sun 
sinks  in  the  west.  Butterflies  and  fireflies  dance  their 
mazey  dances  in  their  season,  and  the  same  glorious  sun- 
sets tinge  the  summer  and  autumn  skies,  while  the  eter- 
nal and  ever-changing  waves  of  the  sea  rise  and  fall 
and  plash  with  their  mysterious  music  on  that  little 
shingly  beach,  of  this  lonely,  yet  hauntingly  lovely,  rum 
of    an    old    Jamestown    home. 

The    feeling    which    Wordsworth    so    beautifully    ex- 
pressed, floats   unbidden   to   the  mind: — 

"And  when   the   stream 
Which   overflowed    the   soul   had   passed    away, 
A  consciousness  remained,  that  it  had  left 
Deposited   upon    the   silent   shore 
Of  Memory,  images  and  precious   thoughts 
That  shall   not   die,  and   cannot,  be   destroyed." 
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Surely  it  is  such  days  as  those  of  early  or  late 
autumn  which  bring  to  this  Island  the  joy  of  life  more 
abundantly  than  any  others.  There  is  a  brightness  and 
tonic  in  the  fall,  days  of  Jamestown  which  once  expe- 
rienced will  never  be  forgotten.  The  glorious  charms  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  delightful  mildness  of  the  temper- 
ature, the  clear  skies,  the  deep  rich  blues  which  lie 
upon  the  waters,  the  soft  breathing  of  the  ocean  breeze, 
the  scents  from  the  wild  rose  and  bay  bushes,  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  sunsets,  the  quiet  heavenly  peace 
of  the  star-sprinkled  skies  at  night,  and  the  glorious 
flood  of  orange  moonbeams  which  seem  to  bathe  the 
whole  Island  in  celestial  light.  These  blessings  always 
appear  to   me    to   be    poured    down    upon    this    Island. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  the  dwellers  on  Conanicut 
may  be  so  accustomed  to  these  conditions  that  their 
very  repetition  means  monotony.  But,  as  one  who  has 
enjoyed  these  conditions  for  the  only  too  short  period 
of  forty  years,  I  can  frankly  say  that  I  am  not  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  such  findings.  In  a  recent  play,  I  read 
of  an  artist  who  was  conversing  with  a  lady,  who/  might 
have  been  a  resident  of  Jamestown.  As  he  stood  at 
the    door   of   her   cottage,  he    said: 

He — "I  envy  you  the  view  from  those  front  windows. 
It    is    quite    unusual." 

She — "That  depends  upon  how  long  you  may  have 
been  looking  at  it." 

He — "I   think   I  could   enjoy  looking   at   it   forever." 

She — "Well!  I  haven't  tried  that  yet,  but  I  was  born 
here    and   have    been   here    ever   since." 

We  understand  that  yearning  for  change,  but  to 
the  Jamestown-born  I  feel  most  surely  that  no  matter 
where  their  feet  may  carry  them,  the  day  will  come 
when  their  minds  will  revert  to  their  old  home  on 
Conanicut,  and   they  will  resurrect  great   happiness   from 

"Those    graves    of    Memory,  where    sleep 
The   joys    of    other   years!" 

The   ever-moving   feet   of   change   have    not    left    this 
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Island  forgotten,  by  the  way.  The  Indian  hordes,  the 
early  settlers,  the  farmer  and  the  fisherman,  and  the  flit- 
ting crowds  of  motley  humanity  have  all  left  their 
mark  of  success  or  failure  on  this  fair  spot.  Just  as 
the  Indian  hunter  gave  way  to  the  more  patient,  plod- 
ding agriculturist  of  the  early  days,  so  these  farmers 
and  fishermen  have  bequeathed  the  land  to  its  new 
inheritors. 

Not  quite  so  early  as  Newport  became  renowned 
as  a  favorite  summer  watering-place,  did  Jamestown 
yield  itself  to  the  emerging  throngs  of  city-folk  who 
recognized  its  beauties  for  summer  residence:  But,  be- 
tween the  years  1870  and  1895,  a  very  distinct  metamor- 
phosis had  taken  place.  At  first  these  cottagers  selected 
building  sites  with  special  reference  to  proximity  to  the 
Ferry  Landing;  Hotels,  boarding-houses,  and  little  clubs 
were  added  to  the  colony.  Ere  many  years  these  early 
pioneers  had  built  their  summer  homes  all  over  the 
area  from  Mackerel  Cove  to  the  Dumplings  on  the 
south,  and  dotted  them  along  the  eastern  water-front, 
most  irregularly,  up  to  the  present  location  of  Doctor 
Bates'  sanatorium  on  the  north.  Although  it  is  probable 
that  Philadelphia  supplied  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant number  of  this  first  batch  of  summer  residents, 
still  New  York,  Boston,  and  even  Newport,  helped  to  swell 
the  number.  Later,  a  most  influential  element  found  its 
way  to  Jamestown  from  St.  Louis,  and  the  present  pretty 
development  of  Shoreby  Hill  bears  testimony  to  their 
admirable  good   taste   and   energy. 

It  would  be  omitting  a  pleasure  and  avoiding  a  debt 
did  not  the  writer  of  these  rambling  notes  here  record 
the  inestimable  gratitude  which  the  community  of 
Jamestown  owes  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Taussig.  Although  a  man  well  past  his  prime  when 
he  first  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Shoreby  Hill,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  but  few,  if 
any,  other  man  did  more  for  the  permanent  benefit  of 
Jamestown  community  interests  than  did  the  late  Mr. 
Taussig.    His    ideas   were    those    of   a   high-minded   "com- 
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munity  builder,"  and  on  important  questions  in  such 
matters,  his  whole  interests  were  solidly  centered.  He 
laid,  foundations  on  which  many  others  have  built, 
and  are  today  reaping  the  reward  of  that  keen  fore- 
sight. 

The  waning  agricultural  efforts  are  now  mainly  to 
be  found  on  the  northern  end  of  Gonanicut.  The  centre 
of  the  Island  is  annually  becoming  more  densely  popu- 
lated, by  permanent  and  summer  residents,  while,  down 
to  the  south  that  beautiful  point  of  land  known  as 
Beaver  Tail,  projects  itself  into  the  cool,  deep  waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  still  remains  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque sections  of  Jamestown,  as  well  as  the  most 
difficult   problem  for   solution   of   its    eventual    future. 

The  tracks  of  human  progress  are  easily  seen  to- 
day, in  the  improved  School  arrangements;  the  Fire 
Department;  improved  (but  not  yet  perfect)  Roadways; 
the  introduction  of  a  Water  supply  system;  a  plan  of 
Sewerage;  and  the  inestimable  boon  of  Electric  Light- 
ing and    telephones. 

Jamestown  is  well  supplied  with  hotel  accommoda- 
tions   and   boarding   facilities. 

In  recent  years  the  new  Casino  and  the  Golf  Club 
have  been  found  to  fill  a  long-felt  want.  The  Conanicut 
Yacht  Club  has  nobly  survived  through  a  period  when 
many  similar  institutions  in  other  places,  were  aban- 
doned. As  a  community  asset,  such  a  Club  should  be 
fostered  and  whole-heartedly  supported.  A  languishing 
interest  in  yachting,  boating,  bathing,  and  swimming,  is 
the    incipient    herald    of    a    decaying    watering    place. 

The  Library  has  proved  a  blessing  to  many  and  is 
a  distinct  boon  to  the  community.  Its  usefulness  and 
influence    cannot    be    estimated. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Jamestown  today  holds 
within  her  gates  many  of  the  most  cherished  assets  of 
a  progressive  summer  resort. 

Yet,  to  those  who  live  on  that  Island,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  try  to  disguise  the  fact  that,  living  on  an 
.stand    no    larger    than   this,   constantly    brings    one     up 
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against  the  fact  that  the  encircling  sea  is  a  despotic 
and  restricting  element.  We  may  have  a  worldly  par- 
adise when  we  are  there,  but  like  John,  one  looks  out- 
wards for  a  "new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,"  something 
beyond  the  limits.  Just  follow  the  thought  of  the  Scriptural 
writer  when  he  says  he  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
"for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  had  passed  away" 
"and    there  was  no  more  sea!" 

Yes!  This  is  Jamestown's  problem.  No  one  could 
dream,  for  one  moment,  of  harnessing  or  parting  with  the 
sea.  All  love  and  passionately  adore  it;  but  we  reluc- 
tantly must  admit,  it  is  this  element  of  separation  which 
divides,  deters,  and  circumscribes  dwellers  in  Jamestown 
in  their  lives  there.  When  John  wrote  those  words— 
"There  was  no  more  sea" — he  surely  meant  to  imply  that 
thereby  separation  had  been  annihilated.  The  element  of 
separation  was  overcome,  and  full  communication  and 
communion    was    opened    to    all. 

The  recent  aircraft  flights  have  shown  us  (only 
dimly  I  believe)  what  the  future  will  be  in  this  line 
of  travel,  through  the  element  of  the  air.  But  it  will  be 
decades  before  the  work  which  should  now  be  per- 
formed by  ferries  can  even  be  dreamed  of  as  being 
undertaken  by  aircraft.  It,  therefore,  would  seem  to  the 
writer,  that  the  entire  concentrated  effort  of  the  whole 
community  of  this  lovely  Island  should  focus  itself  upon 
the  present  Ferry  lines  from  Jamestown  to  Saunderstown, 
and  from  Jamestown  to  Newport;  and  develop  these 
routes  of  travel  to  their  logical  extreme  of  perfec- 
tion. No  one  person,  nor  no  group  of  persons,  (in 
my  opinion)  can  so  wisely  or  profitably  do  this,  as 
the  solid  rank  and  file  of  Jamestown  co-operating 
fraternally  with  Newporters  on  the  eastern  side  of 
this    Bay. 

But — no  matter  what  the  future  may  hold  in  its 
bosom  for  the  development  of  Jamestown — Jamestown 
holds,  and  will  hold,  for  me  some  of  the  very  happiest 
memories  of  my  life.  Visions  of  its  hillocks,  the  gently 
lapping    waves     of    the     bay,    or     the     dashing     bursting 
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combers  of  the  ocean,  as  they  poured  over  the  rocks  at 
Beaver  Tail;  an  evening  sunset  near  some  bosky  woods, 
where  the  "solemn  stillness"  was  broken  only  by  the 
metallic  notes  of  Blue  Jay  and  Flicker,  when  the  darting 
brown  of  the  shy  Thrasher  flahed  across  the  way,  and 
up  on  the  telephone  lines,  the  Yellow  Billed  Cuckoo  sent 
forth  his  melodious  call :  Drifting  blue  clouds  of  the 
afternoons,  which  passed  over  the  sedgy  sides  of  the 
marsh  to  the  north  of  the  Golf  Course;  Wintry  days 
when  the  piercing  snows  from  the  northwest  came  down 
in  winding,  whirling  sheets  and  covered  this  whole 
Island  deep  in  its  ermine  cloak;  Moonlight  and  star- 
light nights,  with  their  serene  and  haunting  silences; 
Often,  too,  when  the  great  flood  of  silver  from  the 
Moonlight  seemed  like  a  lustrous  river  shimmering  on 
the    top  of  the    waters    of  Narragansett    Bay — — 

"Heavenly   twilights,"  "Virginal    shylights!" 

****** 

Today,  like  some  small  infant  in  graciously  draped 
cradle,  so  I  see  Jamestown,  carefully  nourished  and  tended 
by  Nurse  Nature.  All  that  the  nurse  can  plan  or  give 
is  hers,  while  the  records  of  man's  work  have  left  her  a 
heritage   of  which  she   may  well   be    proud. 

She   wakes!    She    thinks!     She   rises! — Goes   forth! 

Whither? 

Shall  we   Newporters   forget   our   sister   Island? 

A.  O'D.  Taylor. 
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SOCIETY  NOTES 


A    very  remarkable     collec- 
tion of  articles  intimately  iden- 
tified   with    Newport    History 
has  recently  been  received.    It 
is  given  by  Mrs.  George  Cham- 
plin  Mason,  as  a  memorial  to 
her     late     husband,      George 
Champlin    Mason,    and    to    his 
father,  of  the  same  name.     It 
consists  of  portraits  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Champlin  and  Ma- 
son  families,   miniatures,    one 
of  the  latter  representing  the 
renowned    "Peggy"  famous  in 
song      and      story      for      her 
transcendant        beauty        and 
charm,  a  sword  once  worn  by 
Christopher     Champlin,    great 
uncle  of  George  Champlin  Ma- 
son,  II}   whose   physiognotype, 
executed  by  St.  Memin,  is  es- 
pecially noteworthy.    But  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  item 
of  all  is  a  compilation  and  re- 
illustration,  by  his  son,  of  the 
life  work  of  the  elder  George 
Champlin     Mason,     the     well 
known       "Reminiscences       of 
Newport,"  which  are  now  filed 
away   in    the    security    of   our 
fire-proof  vault.     Among  these 
are  to  be  found  a  large  num- 
ber of  original  letters  of  great 
illuminative    value    for    New- 


port's    ancient     history.     Dr 
Terry,  with  his  customary  g 
erosity,  has    sought     and    ol 
tained    from  the  donor  of  tli 
collection    the    permission     I 
have      these     precious     pag 
bound,  as  an  additional  guar- 
antee of  their  preservation  in- 
tact for  all    time. 


The  members  and  friend* 
of  the  Society  who  wero 
present  on  the  occasion,  look 
back  with  exceeding  pie  asm 
upon  the  address  delivciw 
by  Mr.  George  A.  Mcriarly. 
Junior,  at  the  regular  quar- 
terly meeting  of  August  lSlh< 
last.  The  graceful  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Moriarty  establish' 
ed  genealogical  connection 
between  some  of  our  oldest 
city  families  and  their  pro- 
genitors  in  England,  was  in- 
deed  an  intellectual  feast, 
rarely  prepared  and  served 
Unfortunately,  the  charm  i,: 
an  ex  tempore  "talk,"  such 
as  Mr.  Moriarty 's,  is  handi- 
capped for  our  Society  1»> 
the  lack  of  means  of  record" 
ing  it  in  our  Bulletin.  TIkti' 
is     no     manuscript;    and     Ihe 
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audience   that    listened    to    it 
is   thus    doubly   to   be    envied. 


Our    "Century    Party,"  July 
29th,  was    one    of    those    suc- 
cesses which,  like  radium,  go 
on   emitting  sparks   long  after 
they    have    been     discovered, 
or   manufactured,  and   inspire 
to    future  endeavor    of  a  like 
nature.     We    recall    the    zeal 
with  which  our  good  friends, 
the    ladies,   threw    themselves, 
heart    and    soul,  into    the    en- 
terprise;      how       ably       they 
planned     and    conducted     all 
the     preliminaries,    and     how 
cleverly  the    whole    affair  was 
managed.     That     blossom     of 
rhetoric    known    as    "A    good 
time  was  had  by  all"  fits  our 
"Century     Party"    as     becom- 
ingly   as   the   beautiful   gowns 
of      their      great-great-grand- 
mammas   fitted     the    graceful 
figures    of    the    young    women 
who   enchanted   their  audienc- 
es   at     the     "Fashion     Show." 
A  feature   of  the   "party"  was 
the   moderation   governing  the 
prices   of   admission,  not    only 
to     the    grounds,    but     to     the 
various  "shows."    No    attempt 
was    made    to    sell    flowers    at 
ten    dollars    apiece,  or    to    ex- 
tract   from    the    pocket    of    a 
lover    of    "Punch    and    Judy" 
a    contribution    greater     than 


that    performance    justified. 

Yes,  the  Society  has  every 
reason  to  felicitate  itself  up- 
on its  "Century  Party;"  to 
make  its  best  bow  to  the 
honoured  member  who  sug- 
gested it;  and  to  remind  all 
readers  of  this  page  of  its 
deep  and  enduring  gratitude 
for  the  unstinted  voluntary 
efforts  which  carried  it  to  a 
brilliant    consummation. 


For  many  years  our  "News- 
paper Room"  was  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition.  The 
ancient  papers,  many  of 
them  in  ancient  bindings,  di- 
lapidated and  decrepit,  leaned 
ed  against  one  another  for  a 
common  support  and  thus 
became  so  jammed  that  it 
was  almost  an  impossibility 
to  refer  to  them.  Our  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Sturgis,  remark- 
ing this  state  of  things,  sug- 
gested improvements.  Parti- 
tions have  now  been  insert- 
ed in  the  racks,  so  that  each 
group  of  from  two  to  four 
volumes,  according  to  size,  oc 
cupies  a  section,  and  by  this 
means  all  the  former  trou- 
ble in  taking  the  books  down 
for  reference,  and  putting 
them  in  place  afterwards,  has 
been  eliminated.  Mr.  Sturgis 
very  kindly  assumes    responsi- 
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bility    for     the    cost    of    those 
changes. 


Our  esteemed  President  is 
again  upon  his  travels.  It 
would  seem  that  interest  in 
and  intimacy  with  our  repos- 
itory of  antiquities  possess 
some  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Fountain  of  Perpetual  Youth. 
For  every  year  now  our  Presi- 


dent goes  to  Europe,  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  boy  for 
voyage  and  venture;  and  he 
comes  hack  to  us  in  the 
Spring  with  a  renewed  zest 
for  and  enjoyment  of  our 
''infant  industries"  for  whose 
perennial  tlorescence  he  de- 
lights in  feeling  himself  to 
be  largely  responsible. 
God   bless   him! 
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Newport    Historical    Society 

Number  Fifty-three  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  April,  1923 

A  Decade  of  Newport 
As  Seen  by  Two  Wandering  Sons 


A  Paper  read  bejore  the  Society  February  16,  1925 

By 
Miss  ANNA  F.  HUNTER 


At  the  time  that  these  letters  were  written,  from  which  I 
shall  quote,  Thomas  R.  and  Charles  Hunter  had  already  seen 
much  of  the  world.  The  elder  had  spent  several  years  in  Europe, 
where  their  father's  three  sisters  were  living,  two  of  them  hav- 
ing married  in  France.  The  younger,  on  a  merchant  vessel,  as 
preparation  for  entering  the  Navy,  had  visited  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Russia  and  France  and  now  as  a  midshipman 
on  U.  S.  S.  Potomac  was  on  the  homeward  stretch  of  a  three 
years'  cruise  around  the  world.  As  they  find  themselves  from 
time  to  time  again  in  their  native  town,  these  young  men  cannot 
fail  to  see  the  amusing  and  the  quaint,  and  yet  the  note  which 
comes  out  most  prominently  in  their  letters  to  absent  members 
of  their  family,  is  the  enduring  love  which  it  is  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Newport  to  implant  in  the  hearts  of  its  native  and 
adopted  children. 

My  uncle  Tom  was  pre-eminently  the  "raconteur"  and  no 
amusing  incident  lost  any  of  its  spice  through   the  medium   of 
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his  telling-.  It  was  said  in  the  familv  that  Tom  had  told  sonvj 
Of  his  stories  so  often  he  had  really  come  to  believe  them  him- 
self. My  father,  though  full  of  fun  was,  shall  we  say,  a  little 
less  prone  to  draw  upon  his  imagination  and  he  writes  in  a  more- 
literal  vein. 


On  April  27th,  1833,  Thomas  writing  from  Newport  to  his 
brother  Charles  on  board  "Potomac"  in  South  American  waters 
says :  "This  you  know  is  a  busy  season  with  the  good  people 
of  Newport.  It  is  nigh  Election  and  everybody  is  stirring: 
the  Commonalty  scrubbing  for  that  event  alone,  while  other- 
more  prospective  are  preparing  to  appear  smart  and  tidy  till 
the  year  returns.  The  town  is  evidently  'looking  up'.  Sinee 
you  left  some  dozen  houses  have  been  erected  on  the  Hill,  and 
more  are  in  progress.  George  Engs  has  bought  the  old  Chureh 
lot  near  the  Jews'  cemetery ;  he  is  rich  and  has  a  pretty  daughter. 
The  Point  too  is  in  the  way  of  improvement,  though  the  means 
of  its  inhabitants  will  allow  them  only  to  patch  and  cover  over, 
and  now  and  then  put  on  a  coat  of  paint." 

In  1834  my  grandfather  was  appointed  Charge,  later  Minis- 
ter to  the  Court  of  Don  Pedro  1st  of  Brazil  and  in  the  autumn 
sailed  for  that  country  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  Charles 
accompanying  them.  On  his  return  the  son  writes  his  mother. 
June  20,  1835:  "Tuesday  night,  the  forty-first  day  out,  we  were 
on  soundings.  The  Captain  was  up  all  night,  we  were  running 
with  a  fine  breeze  for  Montauk  light  on  Long  Island  forty-five 
miles  from  Newport.  We  were  opposite  it  about  six  o'clock 
and  at  half  past  one  anchored  directly  opposite  our  house.  \\  c 
made  a  great  noise  with  a  single  gun  as  we  entered;  the  ship 
was  soon  surrounded  with   boats   and  the   decks   crowded   with 

people.     I  got  ashore  to  dinner  at  Townsend's After 

dinner  I  went  to  Mrs.  Dennis'  and  Dr.  Mann's  at  which  latte/ 

place  I  saw  Mrs.  and  Mary  Brinley Mrs.  Mann  was  sitting 

up  in  a  chair  working  at  her  patch-work.  When  I  entered  she 
looked  up,  'well,  my  dear,  come  and  sit  right  down  there  and 
tell  me  all  about  your  folks',  etc.,  etc.  The  long  fringe  of  her 
cap,  unstarched,  hung  over  her  face  as  usual.  I  remained  a 
short  time  and  went  to  the  Wheaton's,  Mrs.  and  Ann  at  home. 
Sarah  at  church  ;  left  there,  stopped  in  at  the  Littlefield's.  he 
not  from  the  office,  saw  his  wife  and  remained  until  he  came  in. 


by  which  time  tea  was  ready,  took  a  cup  of  tea  with  them  and 
went  to  the  Lawrence's.  They  live  where  Gilpin  did.  Saw 
Mrs.  L.«  and  Mrs.  Cox  and  Miss  Mary  L.,  Mrs-  Brinley  and 
Fannie  were  there.  Called  at  Capt.  Turner's,  all  out.  Now, 
half  past  eight,  went  to  Robbin's — saw  the  old  gent.  Mrs. 
G(oodwin)  and  Mrs.  L(ittle)  and  the  tribe  of  children,  heard 
that  Mrs.  Hunt  and  her  daughter  had  arrived  the  day  before 
and  were  at  Dillon's — called  and  saw  them,  passed  half  an  hour 
very  pleasantly,  went  to  Townsend's  and  to  bed.  After  break- 
fast next  day  went  over  to  the  Point -to  Mary  Williams'  b 

house,  there  saw  your  uncle  Tommy  (Robinson)  and  Johnny 
(Grimshaw?),  both  of  them  in  excellent  health.  Uncle  T.  said 
he  would  never  leave  Newport  again,  saying  it  was  the  best 
place  on  earth.  Uncle  Johnny  said  he  thought  Vermont  a  fine 
country.  Uncle  T.  replied  in  a  short,  queer  way,  T  had  rather 
be  hung  in  Newport  than  die  a  natural  death  in  Vermont.' 
While  there,  Mr-  Goddardc  came  in  and  of  course  asked  all 
about  you.  Left  there,  saw  Tom  Cornell  going  down  to  the 
shop,  hailed  him — he  turned  'round  and  was  astonished  to  see 
me.  I  can't  describe  how  he  looked,  his  astonishment  was  so 
great;  he  is  very  weak.  I  left  him  and  went  into  Boss',  saw  Mrs. 
Boss.  Then  I  went  and  saw  old  Mrs.  Cornell;  she  was  rejoiced 
to  see  me,  seized  my  hand  and  kissed  it  in  the  same  way  a 
Nobleman's  tenant  in  England  would  have  done.  All  Newport 
knows  of  all  our  movements  and  about  our  passage  out.  I 
asked  how  she  heard  about  us;  she  said,  'Well,  the  Church 
Minister's  darter  got  a  letter'.  Called  at  Mrs.  Hazard's  and 
at  the  Randolph's  and  Capt.  Turner's — saw  him  and  one  of  the 
ladies  and  a  Miss  Adams,  his  wife's  sister — I  wish  he  would 
marry  again." 

From  a  letter  of  Charles'  of  May  23rd,  1836,  I  quote :  "Row- 
land (Minturn)  has  bought  Chappell's  house. d  Mr.  Hall  has 
bought  a  farm  just  back  of  Johnston's  and  intends  living  there. 
Newport  will  be  much  crowded  this  summer,  all  the  houses  are 
already  engaged." 

A  month  later  he  says:  "Mrs.  Mumford,  where  Mary  in- 
tends to  board,  has  had  a  large  house  <*  built  near  the  Jew's  bury- 
ing ground.  There  has  been  a  street  cut  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  Jew  street,  from  it  to  the  upper  part  of  'Bull's  Lane'.  The 
street  enters  Jew  street  just  a  few  feet  below  that  rope-walk 
next  the  Jews'  burying-ground.     The  house  is  situated  just  a 


little  way  in  this  new  street  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  quite  as 
public  as  Potter's/  or  Whitfield's  9;  being  situated  between  the 
two  it  will  be  a  rendezvous  for  both  houses."^ 

On  July  10th  he  has  gone  to  Newport  and  says :  "I  am  stay- 
ing at  Mrs.  Mumford's;  our  house  is  nearly  full  containing  at 
present  about  forty  persons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  four 
daughters,  Mrs.  Emery  (Amory)  and  three  daughters,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rutledge,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  and  others.  I  took  a  long  ride  on 
horseback  with  Mrs.  Newton,  Mr.  Sullivan's  eldest  daughter; 
she  requested  me  to  go  with  her  and  to  ride  her  father's  horse, 
which  I  did." 

On  August  1st,  speaking  of  his  sister  Mary's  approaching 
marriage  to  Edward  Pierse  of  the  British  Navy,  he  says:  "They 
were  published  in  old  Trinity  by  a  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Wheaton 
being  absent;  they  will  be  again  at  evening  meeting  this  week 

and  the  last  time  in  church  next  Sunday I  speak  to 

everybody  in  Newport  from  the  fishermen  up,  at  least  to  all  that 

I  thing  possess  a  freehold Mr.  Dickersoni  is  here,  has 

this  morning  gone  in  the  cutter  to  see  the  spot  which  is  recom- 
mended as  the  site  for  a  Navy  Yard  up  the  river  somewhere. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Newport  has  taken  a  start ;  eleven 
whale  ships  are  now  owned  here,  houses  are  scarce,  rents  high. 
That  piece  from  the  end  of  Fort  Wolcott  to  the  buoy  is  to  be 
(filled  in)  which  will  form  a  complete  harbour  within  it.  If  I 
was  rich  I  would  purchase  from  Goddard'si  down  to  the  Long 
Wharf.  Mr.  Johnston  thinks  that  this  place  will  be  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  European  steamboats There  is  now  a 

Unitarian  church  built  by  subscription  which  has  taken  some 
from  our  Church,  the  Hazards,  Randolphs,  Eastons  and  others. 
I  go  to  Church  every  (Sun) day  and  sit  in  Mr.  Brinley's^  pew 
as  a  right  and  generally  ask  one  or  two  to  sit  with  me.  Fanny 
Brinley  sits  there  also." 

From  Brooklyn  on  September  25th,  he  writes:  "I  met  Bet- 
sey Engs  on  board  the  ferry-boat ;  she  is  staying  with  a  relative 
in  Brooklyn.  She  told  me  that  Mr.  Gilpin  is  married  to  that 
Miss  Moore;  the  engagement  has  been  broken  off  for  three  or 
four  years.  I  hear  also  that  Sarah  W'heaton  is  to  be  married 
to  the  King  soon.  Virginia  Taylor  is  to  pass  the  winter  at 
Mobile ;  she  has  made  a  dead  set  at  a  Mr.  Hunt  or  at  his  million 
and  a  half.  Mary  Lawrence  passes  the  winter  at  Washington 
Her  engagement  with  G(riffen)*  is  off." 


On  November  18th:  "As  for  a  decent  house  in  Newport,  it 
is  impossible.  Capt.  Shubrick,  who  lives  there  now,  was  all  last 
summer  endeavoring  to  get  a  decent  house.  Joshua  Sayer  asked 
him  six  hundred  a  year  for  his  house.  A  decent  house  cannot 
be  obtained  for  less  than  three  hundred  a  year,  at  least  in 
summer  and  what  house  is  there  that  we  would  live  in?  Would 
you  live  in  a  small  house  near  Gale's,™  the  Rosemanier  house  at 
a  rent  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  a  year?  I  forget  what  the 
house  at  the  Point  rents  for,  it  is  either  one  hundred  and  forty 

or  one  hundred  and  eighty Dr.  Mann  has  been  quite 

sick,  he  cannot  live  a  long  time;  he  is  only  a  year  younger  than 
Grandfather  (Wm.  T.  Robinson). 

December  28th:  "A  railroad  is  contemplated  from  Taunton 
to  Newport  and  it  will  come  out  through  Washington  street 
and  the  wharf  will  be  the  long  or  one  will  be  built  along  the 
Point.     It  will  destroy  our  old  house  as  a  place  of  residence  but 

raise  its  value We  cannot  get  a  decent  house  in  Newport 

for  less  than  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  and  one  as  good  as 
that  could  not  be  obtained  for  five  hundred  a  year." 

In  1837  Newport  seems  to  have  been  as  inaccessible  as  it 
is  today  for,  after  taking  a  draft  of  men  to  Boston  for  U.  S.  S. 
Independence,  he  writes  his  mother  on  February  27th :  "On 
Saturday  morning,  a  fine  clear  day,  I  started  in  the  Fall  River 
stage  for  Newport.  We  dined  in  Fall  River  and  remained  there 
till  four  o'clock  and  then  took  the  Boston  stage  for  Newport 
and  about  seven  I  shook  hands  with  Tom  Townsend,  took  tea 
and  went  to  see  someone,  I  forget  who.  The  steamboat  was 
not  to  go  till  Monday  and  in  her  I  expected  to  go  to  New  York 
On  Monday  there  was  no  boat  and  Tuesday  none.  Wed- 
nesday night  there  was  to  be  a  Washington  ball.  I  received 
an  invitation  and  everyone  urged  me  to  remain.  I  did  so,  ex- 
pecting to  leave  the  next  day.  There  were  only  twenty-three 
or  four  ladies.  To  assist  in  filling  this  sheet  and  that  you  may 
see  how  many  were  not  present,  I  will  name  them.  I  begin 
with  the  best,  Mrs.  Totten  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Gardner 
and  daughter  and  Widow  Phillips,  Mrs.  Barbarin  (?),  Mrs.  J, 
Totten,  Miss  Turner,  Miss  Moore,  Miss  Shaw,  two  Miss  Clarks, 
Miss  I.  Northan,  Miss  Taylor,  two  young  ladies  from  Warren 
or  Bristol,  Mrs.  Dr.  Watson,  two  Dutch  ladies  who  are  living 
somewhere  on  the  Point — that  is  all  that  I  can  recollect.  There 
were  twenty-nine  subscribers,  Capt.  Shubrick,  the  head  manager. 


For  the  first  dance  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  dance  with  Mrs.  J. 
Totten.  I  bowed,  handed  her  out  and  then  asked  one  of 
the  managers  to  introduce  me.  I  found  her  very  agreeable 
and  never  till  then  did  I  think  her  so  handsome.  She  was 
decidedly  the  belle,  she  was  well  dressed  and  all  nice.  I 
next  danced  with  Miss  Catalina  Totten,  who  if  not  so  blue 
would  be  a  very  nice  girl;  she  is  very  handsome,  graceful 
and  dances  well  and  is  agreeable — and  would  have  been  much 
more  so  if  they  had  not  been  kept  so  strict;  they  appear  shy 
and  afraid  of  men.  That  will  wear  off.  I  danced  with  her  and 
her  sister  each  three  times,  with  Mrs.  Totten  twice,  with  Miss 
Taylor  and  Miss  Turner  and  with  Mrs.  J.  Totten  two  other 
than  the  first.  It  was  kept  up  till  half  past  four,  the  music  was 
very  good,  everyone  appeared  to  enjoy  themselves,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Totten  as  much  as  anyone ;  I  believe  they  danced  nearly  every 

time The  Hazards  and  Randolphs  were  prevented  from 

attending  by  the   death   of  their  aunt,   Mrs.   L.   H   Arnold,  and 

Dr.  King  having  died,  Sarah  Wheaton  did  not  go I  went 

to  see  Juliet  Goodwin,  sat  with  her  in  her  nursery  and  had  a 
good  long  talk  about  eveything  and  everybody.  She  told  me 
that  Martha  DeWolf  is  engaged  to  Capt.  Bolton.  She  is  coming 
to  Newport  this  summer.  Thursday  there  was  no  boat;  I  was 
very  anxious  to  be  off;  Friday  I  expected  to  go  and  was  much 
disappointed  at  the  boat's  not  coming  down Tom  Haz- 
ard has  been  in  Newport  all  winter  starting  a  steam  woollen 
factory.  Real  estate  has  risen  very  much  within  three  years 
and  within  the  last  rents  have  risen  more  than  a  hundred  per 
cent.  That  house  of  Dr.  Salter's  has  been  repaired  and  Mrs. 
Dillon  pays  three  hundred  forty  a  year  for  it.  Gillead  (Gilliat) 
appears  to  like  Newrport — he  has  hired  Ellery's  house  on  the 
parade  with  a  little  old  fashioned  furniture  for  four  years  at 
live  hundred  a  year.  Van  Zandt  asks  five  hundred  for  his  an .1 
will  probably  get  it.  Townsend  was  offered  eighteen  hundred  a 
year  for  his  house  and  furniture  and  the  board  of  his  family ;  he 
refused  it.  He  has  lately  fallen  heir  to  a  small  fortune  of  eight 
or  ten  thousand  which  some  old  woman  left  him  whom  he  used 
to  feed  when  she  was  poor." 

Two  years  later,  August  20,  1839,  he  writes: —  "I  have  just 
landed  from  the  "Lexington",  now  half  past  six  a.m.  We  had 
a  very  crowded  boat  and  dirty.  Many  of  the  passengers  had 
no  bed  at  all — I   had  a  mattress,  one   sheet,   no  pillow,  spread 
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upon  a  part  of  a   table   supported  by  two   stools.     At   two  we 

stopped   at   Stonington   where   the   passengers   for   Boston   take 

the  railroad.  Saw  on  board  Mrs.  Commodore  Perry,  her  daughter 

'  and  a  niece  of  New' York.     They  came  on  board  at  Stonington. 

Frank  Lawton  was  the  only  (other)  person  I  knew What 

a  lovely  day  it  is,  bright,  fresh,  beautiful.     I  think  the  air  better 

than  I  have  ever  felt  it  elsewhere After  reading  till 

eleven  o'clock  I  went  down  by  the  Jews'  synagogue  to  the 
grande  ville.  The  first  person  I  saw  whom  1  knew  was  old 
Mr.  Peckham,  Alfred's  father;  passed  on,  next,  Mitchell  the 
mealman,  then  near  Mr.  Robbins',  old  Sanford  with  his  cart 
and  lamb.  Mr.  Robbins  was  sitting  at  the  north  window  as 
calm  as  the  day  was  beautiful.  Stopped  in  at  Gould's — many 
inquiries  after  you  all.  Saw  Tom  Hazard  and  then  Lloyd  Min- 
turn.  With  the  latter  played  a  game  of  billiards,  then  to  Vose's 
cottage,  a  pretty  place  built  nearly  opposite  W'hitfield's,  where 
we  had  a  cream.  Mrs.  V.  inquired  particularly  after  you  and 
said  she  wanted  to  see  you  in  Newport  again.  Lloyd  called 
upon  some  (one)  at  Potter's;  I  went  to  get  measured  for  a  pair 
of  boots.  Met  Mrs.  Wheaton  and  her  daughter  Ann,  they  went 
to  Hammond's^  and  then  we  went  to  see  Mrs.  King.  They 
live  in  a  nice  new  house  in  the  back  street.  They  have  a  fine 
boy.  After  dinner  went  to  see  Aunt  Hetty, o  she  appeared  very 
glad  to  see  me  and  received  me  as  affectionately  as  ever.  I  love 
her  much.  WTent  to  sail  with  Lloyd  and  Jonas  in  their 
boat,  a  splendid  one,  the  fastest  such  in  Newport ;  it  was  built 

by  Mr.  Goddard Mr.  Goddard  is  as  bright  and  active  as 

he  was  a  dozen  years  ago  ......  Dr.  Dunn  spoke  to  me  yes- 
terday and  asked  me  to  a  small  party  at  his  house  this  evening." 
Of  this  entertainment  he  says : —  "there  were  several  Newport 
people  but  the  greater  part,  strangers.  Mrs.  Totten  and  her 
daughters,  Mrs.  Perry  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Randolph  and 
Miss  Gardner  were  all  the  Newporters ;  it  was  very  warm,  no 

dancing — music  by  Miss  Ward  and  the  Miss  Tottens I 

called  upon  Cousin  SukeyP  (W'ickham)  whom  I  found  quite 
bright  and  agreeable  but  she  is  much  thinner  than  she  was  and 
I  think  she  is  failing;  she  cannot  walk  about  without  assistance. 
Went  to  see  Mrs.  Mann  who  is  boarding  in  the  back  street.  I 
went  to  Potter's  with  Lloyd  in  their  carriage  as  he  was  going 
to  take  Mrs.  Nutall  to  a  picnic  at  the  Glen  got  up  by  Mrs. 
Prime   of   New   York.     Went    to   walk   with   the   Miss    Perry's 


and  in  the  evening,  being  light  moonlight,  Mrs.  Totten  and  nine 
young  ladies  went  down  to  the  beach  by  Armstrong's.  It  was 
very  pleasant,  the  moon  light,  the  sea  calm,  the  air  delightful. 
I  thought  of  Eliza  and  you  all.     Oh  I  wish  we  were  all  again 

in  Newport 1  went  to  see  Mrs.  Dennis  yesterday  and  Dr. 

Turner's  family — as  usual  there,  two  of  the  ladies  were  unwell 

Mary  got  here  on  Sunday  and  has  gone  to  stay  at 

Mary  Williams'.  Both  she  and  her  husband  are  looking  very 
well  although  thin.  I  belive  they  have  called  on  all  her  friends ; 
they  are  every  where  well  received  and  are  thought  to  be  a 
very  handsome  couple.  Last  evening  there  was  a  party  at  Mrs. 
Taylor's  on  the  parade;  we  three  were  there  and  Mrs.  Harper 
and  her  daughter  whom  Mary  met  in  Pau;  a  great  many  pretty 
but  very  few  married  (unmarried?)  ladies.  This  evening  I  am 
asked  to  the  Middleton's" 

In  1840,  the  last  day  of  July,  Charles  writes  from  Philadel- 
phia that  he  has  been  to  Newport  where  as  he  could  not  get  a 
room  at  Potter's  he : —  "went  to  Mumford's  and  was  accommo- 
dated there.  Saw  Mrs.  Tucker  on  the  porch  as  I  went  up.  She 
almost  rushed  to  meet  me  before  a  number  of  persons,  which 
made  me  feel  rather  queer.  Mrs.  Z.  (acariah)  Allen  and  her 
daughter  Mary,  Miss  C.  (andace)  Dorr  and  Miss  Allen,  the 
aunt,  were  there.  1  was  very  glad  to  see  Candace.  She  was 
looking    very    beautiful,    never    more    so    that    I    recollect;    she 

appeared  glad  to  see  me I  went  over  to  the  Point, 

Aunt  Hetty  was  not  at  home ;  Niobe  was  at  the  Stewart's ;  I 
went  there  with  Gertrude  and  saw  the  young  ladies.  Saw 
Elizabeth  Brower,  who  is  staying  at  GrofT'sQ — went  into  the 
yard  and  garden  of  the  old  house  and  picked  a  bunch  of  flowers." 

On  Sept.  17th,  1842,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  Thom- 
as, from  Newport,  writes  to  his  mother  whom  he  has  left  in 
Brazil : —  "I  landed  here  something  like  three  weeks  since  at 
the  most  inconvenient  hour  of  three  in  the  morning.  I  was 
obliged  to  wait  at  least  an  hour  to  obtain  a  hearing  at  Whit- 
field's door  and  while  my  room  was  being  prepared,  I  sallied 
out,  it  being  then  early  daylight,  for  a  walk  around  the 
town.  The  first  well  known  human  form  that  greeted  my  rav- 
ished sight  was  that  of  old  Springer,  the  ex-Church-bell-ringer. 
The  bell  is  cracked  and  his  occupation's  gone  to  the  sexton  or 
the  Baptist  church.  I  found  Charlie's  breakfast  tables  were 
crowded,  though  a  great  many  from  New  York  and  elsewhere 
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had  left  the  day  before.     Occupying  one  entire  side,   was   the 

whole  tribe  of  the   Barker's?" Opposite  them  was   a 

long  line  of  Middleton's  with  Mr.  Ligan,  the  Attorney  General, 
who  is  prosecuting  Miss  Harper  for  stealing  his  heart.  She  is 
already  non-suited,  and  it  is  said  the  plaintiff  will  be  so  with- 
out doubt After  breakfast  I  went  to  deliver  your  letter 

to  Mrs.  Dennis.  She  lives  in  the  same  place  and  looks  a  little 
younger  than  when  you  left.  Old  Mr.  Robbins  looks  healthier 
and  fresher  than  ever  I  saw  him.  He  has  the  north  room  to 
himself  with  his  books  and  papers  and  at  twilight  he  is  always 
to  be  seen  sitting  at  the  window,  engaged,  I  suppose,  in  his 
favorite  occupation  of  thinking.  Ellery  performs  the  duties  of 
Post  Master,  and  as  the  story  goes,  keeps  the  cash,  etc. ;  doles 
it  out  very  sparingly  for  the  use  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Goodwin 
received  me  with  her  usual  enthusiasm  and  introduced  me  to 
her  eldest  daughter,  Maria,  a  complete  Robbins  in  person,  man- 
ners and  dress.  Her  mother  thinks  her  beautiful — she  would  be 
thought   so,   perhaps,    in    Brazil,    where    light    ringlets   and   fair 

complexion  are  rarer  ornaments  than  here Mrs.  Eddy 

has  a  son  at  West  Point  who  is  doing  well.  She  has  joined 
some  new  sect  and  is  doing  better — Leaving  Strawberry  Court, 
I  turned  into  the  Main  Street.  Old  Faisneau  (barber)  is  gone 
to  New  Bedford.  His  melancholy  son,  George,  shaves  the  few 
that  remain  of  his  Father's  Customers.  The  lower  part  of  the 
Wanton  house  is  turned  into  Dry  Good  Stores.  I  found  the 
somber  John  Barker  in  his  seedy  coat  and  antidiluvian  hat, 
where  I  left  him  seven  years  ago,  leaning  against  his  counter 
and  contemplating  his  door  step.  He  raised  his  head  as  I  went 
in,  put  out  his  hand,  enquired  very  calmly  of  you  all,  pointed  to 
the  reading  room  door,  and  then  resumed  his  meditations.  The 
two  Whitehorns,  the  two  Cooks,  and  Schoolmaster  Tower  were 
looking  over  the  papers,  the  latter  individual  reading  aloud  some 
state  paragraph  through  his  snuffy  nose.  This  set  me  march- 
ing pretty  quickly  and  bidding  dismal  John  good  morning  and 
receiving  from  him  a  solemn  invitation  to  call  again  I  renewed 
my  walk.  New  shops,  new  faces,  new  signs  met  me  on  either 
side.  The  strangers  leave  an  abundance  of  money  and  a  good 
portion  of  it  goes  into  Dry  Goods  and  shoe  stores.  They,  there- 
fore, are  flourishing  while  the  wine  and  liquor  stores  look  murky 
and  gloomy  and  the  keepers  thereof  down  in  the  mouth  and 
out  at  the  elbows.     Temperance  is  the  order  of  the  day,  but  of 
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this,  more  anon.  Townsend's  Hotel  has  been  enlarged  and 
altered  throughout — the  post  removed,  and  the  eagle  now 
perches  on  the  roof,  but  though  Tommy's  house  has  been  ele- 
vated, its  reputation  is  sadly  gone  down,  and  though  the  eagl 
has  been  newly  guilded  and  its  wings  made  to  extend  still 
wider — very  few  are  disposed  to  claim  the  hospitality  and  shel- 
ter which  it  seems  to  promise After  allowing  the  boilc: 

corn  and  other  delicacies  of  Whitfield's  dinner  a  fair  time  for 
digestion,  1  started  for  the  point.  Caroline  Xortham  sat  sew- 
ing, partly  concealed  by  the  geraniums  in  the  window.  She  is 
the  last  remaining  scion  of  the  noble  stock — Her  mother  is 
paralysed  one  side  of  her,  and  the  Captain  leaves  his  better  halt 
at  home  while  he  takes  care  of  the  farm.  Of  course  I  could 
not  pass  the  house  of  Capt.  Norris  unobserved.  I  thought  I 
felt  the  big  eyes  of  Mary,  his  daughter,  upon  me ;  I  looked  up 
and  there  she  was-  She  stared,  clapped  her  hands  together, 
flattened  her  nose  against  the  pane  and  then  disappeared  to 
tell  her  mother,  I  suppose.  What  Father  somewhere  calls  the 
'vandalism  of  modern  improvement',  though  it  has  somewhat 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  hill,  has  not  yet  turned  round 
Point-Bridge  corner — It  seems  to  say  to  paint  and  whitwash, 
'thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther' — Here  I  renewed 
my  acquaintance  with  Doc.  Cromwell  Turner  and  Peter,  his 
brother.  Poor  fellow,  I  suspect  from  his  appearance,  that  his 
shop  and  empty  bottles  were  all  his  father  left  him — his  practice 

is  passed  to  others The  girls   I  believe  are  all  ill  as 

usual,   except   Patty,   who  'tries   to   keep   up   on   account   of  her 
lover,    William    Gilpin — John    Young,    John     Goddard,*   Abiel 
Spencer,  Charles  Greene — are  all  at  their  several  trades  ready  to 
serve  you  ......     The  mysterious  package  left  by  Xic  Boss 

with  Finch,  I  have  opened.     Inside  was  a  prettily  written  letter 
from  Xic  enclosing  one  of  Father's  college  effusions  under  this 
title —  'A  tribute  to  the  worthies  of  Rhode   Island,  an   oration 
delivered  at  the  College  Hall  in  Providence  by  William  Hunter, 
member  of  the  Junior  class,  aged  14/  ......     The  next  morning 

I   called  at   Mrs.   Ben   Hazard's.     She   is  looking  younger   than 
ever  I  knew  her  ......     Her  two  remaining  beauties,  Emily 

and  Mary,  appear  like  elder  sisters  to  her.  Xancy  is  a  com- 
panion of  'Aunt  Polly' — Mrs.  Easton  resides  in  the  house  ot 
her  late  husband,  who  left  her  all  his  fortune. — Most  of  the  old 
congregation  of  Trinity  Church  are  either  scattered  or  dead.     I 
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only  recognized  Peggy  B.  and  Sam  Gardner.  The  former  looked 
warm  in  the  face  and  was  dozing  behind  her  veil — the  sweet 
influences  of  a  good  dinner.  Peggy,  loyal  and  true,  battled  for 
Mr.  Wheaton  and  high  church  to  the  very  last  She  still  attends 
Old  Trinity,  not  as  a  recruit  of  the  Rev.  Captain  or  one  of  his 
admirers,  but  because  it  is  the  place  where  her  ancestors  wor- 
shipped defore  her.  Mr.  Vinton's  doctrines  she  either  does  not 
approve,  or  they  are  too  sublime  for  her  conception ;  accordingly, 
when  he  begins  his  sermon,  she  draws  her  veil  and  sleeps  to 
the  end  of  it.  The  Rev.  Captain  has  placed  his  trap-plate  on 
Mrs.  Perry's  door  and  calls  her  house  his  own — Previously  to 

!this  Mrs.  Perry's,  I  am  told,  was  a  very  pleasant  place  to  visit. 
She  being  in  fact  the  only  lady  in  the  town,  and  the  wife  of  a 
distinguished  man,  her  society  was  courted  by  the  strangers, 
and  she  entertained  them  with  hospitality  and  elegance.  Now, 
scarcely  a  person  ventures  there  except  he  or  she  belong  to  the 
'Newport-Charitable-Dorcas-Mutual  Improving-Juvenile  Tract 
Society.'  This  most  comprehensive  Society  meets  at  the  houses 
of  the  members  alternately  every  evening,  holding  a  preliminary 
session  in  the  afternoon,  and  now  and  then  a  short  one  of  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  morning.  The  business  of  the  meeting  begins 
as  business  generally  does  in  such  august  bodies  by  the  Presi- 
dentess  taking  the  chair — Then  the  work  which  was  cut  out, 
measured,  fitted,  basted  and  talked  over  at  the  preparatory  meet- 
ing is  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Dorcas  wrhile  one  of 
the  Mutual  Improving  section  reads  aloud  a  tract,  sermon,  or 
other  edifying  production,  till  he  or  she  gets  hoarse  or  breaks 
down,  then  another  takes  it  up  and  so  on  to  Amen.  The  girls 
of  the  juvenile  branch,  under  the  special  direction  of  Miss  Cath- 
erine Handy,  are  taught  the  hemming  of  short  gowns,  petticoats 
and  other  plain  work,  and  the  boys  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Fry  assisted  by  all  the  other  members  of  the  institu- 
tion are  initiated  into  the  rarer  and  more  difficult  accomplish- 
ments of  sitting  still  and  listening  to  the  Reader.  What  pro- 
gress the  Society  has  made  in  this  most  important  of  its 
objects,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  The  result  however  of 
the  enquiries  I  have  made  on  the  subject  are  not  so  favourable 
as  might  be  wished,  for  towards  9  o'clock  the  Juvenile  Sections, 
especially  the  boys,  begin  to  twist  about  on  their  chairs,  gape 
aloud,  and  evince  other  tokens  of  uneasiness,  which  oblige  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Fry,  'assisted  by  all  the  other  ladies'  to  be  continually 
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shaking  them  and  thumping  them  with  their  thimbles;  thereby 
disturbing  the  lecturer,  impeding  the  progress  of  the  short 
gowns  and  petticoats  and  otherwise  hindering  the  beneficent 
purposes  of  the  Institution —  A  special  meeting  of  the  United 
Sections  has  been  called  to  consider  this  alarming  evil  and  a 
committee  raised  to  suggest  amendments  and  remedy  defects. 
When  they  shall  have  concluded  their  labours  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  send  you  an  account  of  them- 

"I  have  had  a  walk  to  Vaucluse,  stopping  on  the  way  at 
Governor  Collin's.*  He  is  minus  an  eye  since  I  last  saw  him — 
appears   infirm   and   wearing   out   as    does   his   wife — Mrs.    Van 

Zandt,  her  children  and  Miss  Sisson  reside  with  them I 

had  rather  a  dreary  visit  at  Fanny's"  (Hazard).  Both  she  and 
her  husband  have  settled  down  into  a  religious  melancholy — they 
attend  Quaker  Meeting  twice  a  week  and  proscribe  smiles  and 
cheerfulness  as  among  the  superfluities  of  life.  He  dresses  like 
a  pauper  and  looks  as  sour  as  a  Carthusian  Monk.  Their  cos- 
tumes and  manners  form  an  odd  contrast  with  their  splendid 
furniture,  beautiful  paintings  and  other  rare  articles  brought 
from  Europe  and  especially  with  the  loveliness  and  freshness 
of  Nature  everywhere  smiling  around  them.  They  have  a  child 
they  call  Fanny — a  puny,  melancholy  tow  pated  little  thing,  an 
epitome  of  its  Father.  Mrs.  Gardner,  Kate's  former  nurse,  takes 
care  of  it. — Caroline^  Hall,  with  three  beautiful  children,  has 
been  passing  the  summer  there.  She  is  in  most  exuberant 
health  and  is  really  a  fine  looking  woman.  Her  boy  Rowland, 
eight  years  old,  is  passionately  devoted  to  natural  History. 
Hearing  I  was  from  Brazil,  he  questioned  me  upon  all  sorts  of 
animals  which  he  said  were  to  be  found  in  that  country.  He 
expressed  a  great  wish  to  see  a  Mackaw,  a  species  of  large  par- 
rot, and  when  I  told  him  I  thought  one  might  be  obtained  for 
him — he  bounded  off  with  the  utmost  glee  to  his  mother  to 
apprise  her  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  such  a  prize.  I 
requested  brother  James  (Birckhead)  to  have  one  purchased 
on  my  account,  and  to  send  it  by  the  first  convenient  opportun- 
ity, paying  for  its  freight  and  enclosing  a  bill  of  lading  to  Tom 
Minturn.  ...... 

"One  of  the  most  agreeable  walks  1  have  had  was  the 
other  day  to  Tomminy  Hill  with  Caroline,  her  two  children,  and 
Agatha. w  We  went  through  new  town,  by  the  old  factory,  and 
the  mills.     Malbone  Garden  is  now  owned  bv  Mr.  Prescott  Hall, 
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her  husband's  brother — it  seems  to  be  filling  up —  The  fish  pond 
is  dry  and  overgrown,  and  time  has  turned  the  paths  and  the 
artificial  mounds  into  almost  a  level  green.  I  fancied  too,  that 
old  Tomminy  is  not  so  high  as  it  was  formerly —  It  may  be, 
'that  I  was  influenced' by  my  long  acquaintance  with  the  superior 
heights  around  Rio,  and  by  a  remembrance  of  the  difficulty  and 
toil  of  climbing  it  when  a  youngster-  1  had  not  been  there 
since  that  period  and  now  was  the  first  time  that  I  remember 
to  have  enjoyed  the  beautiful  view  it  commands.  It  was  one 
of  those  what  Eliza  would  call  'peculiar'  days  in  Newport  which 
happen  here  about  once  a  year,  and  at  no  time  anywhere  else, 
a  day  on  which  Summer  and  Autumn  meet,  embrace  and  say 
goodbye —  There  was  no  wind,  but  now  and  then  a  Zephyr 
would  skip  over  the  bay  marking,  as  if  in  sport,  its  smooth, 
polished  surface  with  long  strips  of  blue —  The  old  ferry  boat 
with  its  mainsails  hanging  to  it  like  a  night  gown  was  taking 
a  siesta  under  the  shade  of  Rose  Island,  while  the  Light  House 
on  the  Break-Water,  taking  advantage  of  the  mirror  before  it, 
was  examining  the  fit  of  its  new  head  gear— a  sort  of  turban  in 
your  style —  We  returned  through  Dyer's  Swamp,  the  children 
picking  Mullen  leaves  and  Everlasting  as  they  went  along  for 
Ma  to  take  to  New  York —  As  we  approached  the  water  I  recog- 
nized a  few  of  our  old  acquaintances  on  Coaster's  Harbour. 
John  Joe,  Sallie  Hastings — and  Charlie  Manchester  who  was 
arrayed  in  a  full  suit  of  joiner's  tools — saws,  hammers,  chisels, 
etc.  from  his  neck  to  his  heels — Walsh  would  call  him  a  sharp 
fellow.  Quorko  is  one  of  Aunt  Hetty's  pensioners.  She  goes 
to  see  him  quite  often  and  he  is  particular  in  returning  the 
visits —  Yesterday  I  passed  an  hour  in  the  old  and  new  burial 
grounds.     The   old   is   crammed   chock  full   to   the    surrounding 

fences —  The  new  is  the  adjoining  lot  to  the  Eastward In 

walking  along  I  was  attracted  by  an  odd  looking  tomb — it 
was  a  block  of  solid  granite  placed  immediately  on  the  sod-- 
deeply  indented  in  the  centre  was  the  name  'Benjamin  Hazard', 
nothing  else —  The  history  of  the  last  illness  of  this  eccentric 
genius  is  equally  singular.  He  would  allow  no  one  to  come 
near  him  but  his  own  family.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Doctors,  Watchers  or  medicines.  Mrs.  Hazard  and  her 
daughters  were  obliged  to  relieve  each  other  at  the  bed  side  as 
if  by  accident —  Every  expression  of  solicitude  or  enquiry  as  to 
how  he  felt  set  him  in  a  rage.     His  coffin  was  made  after  his 
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own  directions,  and  he  enjoined  that not  a  soul  should 

follow  him  to  the  grave — 

"I    saw   Mrs.   Randolph   for  the   first  time   last   evening,     i 
had  called  once  or  twice  in  the  morning  and  was  denied  though 
I  sent  in  my  name — I  did  not  take  this  as  proof  of  any  partic- 
ular wish  to  see  me,  so  I  refrained  from  further  troubling  her 
ladyship —  When    I   entered  the   parlour,   the   Rev.   Mr.   Brooks 
was  engaged  in  reading  aloud  some  good  book,  at  which  three 
rows   of  young   ladies,   each   with   knitting  work,   were   piously 
listening — I  found  I  hade  broke  in  upon  the  Unitarian — 'Mutual 
edification  Stocking-Knitting  Society' — Mrs.  Randolph  is  grown 
enormously  large — the  only  question  she  put  to  me  was  'how  is 
your    mother'.     Mrs.     Goodwin     and     Maria    were     there,     but 
whether  as  invited  guests  or  members  on  trial  I  could  not  deter- 
mine—  Their  worldly  looks  and  conversation  quite  restored  me 
to   confidence,   for  at  first   I   was   somewhat  overcome   and   felt 
myself  in  as  strange  a  position  as  was  poor  Mr.  Pickwick  when 
lie  found  himself  in  the  bed  chamber  of  the  Lady  at  the  Inn. — 
Eye  and  bye  the   appearance   of   a  waiter   (a  Japanned  waiter; 
holding  a  plate  of  greenings  and  small  plates  and  knives  was  a 
signal  for  the  three  rows  to  knit  to  the  middle  of  their  needles 
and  put  up  for  the  night.     After  the  operation  of  each  munching 
an  apple,  Mrs.  R.   requested  one  of  the  young  ladies  to  favour 
us   with   a    song — The    'Captive    Knight'   was   the   consequence, 
then    another    song — and    another,    and    presently    three    other 
young  ladies   turned  aside  their  heads   and  struck  up   a   glee — 
Shortly  afterwards  sweethearts  and  brothers  came  in,  and  dis- 
covering  that   they   had   arrived    too    late   for  the   treat,   began 
immediately   by   winks,    frowns    and   other   significant    hints   to 
inform  the  young   ladies  that   it  was   time   to   go.     Then  came 
what  is  usually  a  considerable  part  of  a  Newport  party — I  mean 
that  large  portion  of  time  taken  up  in  leave-taking — adjusting 
hoods  and  cloaks,  gossiping — whisperings,  laughing,  screaming 
going  on  in  the  entry,  a  mighty  pleasant  time  for  the  ladies  but 
awfully    stupid    for    the   beaux — I    am    sure    on    that    night    the 
hands  of  a  David  Williams   (a  famous  clockmaker  of  Newport) 
on  the  mantelpiece  swept  round  an  hour  before  this  finale  was 
concluded —     I  took  a  ride  the  other  day  on  horseback  accom- 
panied by  Agatha  to   see  Tom   Cornell.     We   found   him   lying 
against  a  wall  near  the  poor-house.    When  he  saw  me  he  cried 
out  with  all  the  energy  he  could  muster,  'Why,  Thomas,  how 
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do  you  do* —  The  epilepsy  has  nearly  done  its  worst  with  his 
frame,  as  he  can't  walk  without  assistance,  but  it  has  not  ap- 
parently impaired  his  intellect.  He  wears  the  hat  I  gave  him 
years  ago,  and  keeps  a  pair  of  Father's  old  shoes  for  Sunday 
attire-  His  mother  lives,  in  a  room  over  Jim  and  Miss  Burdick 
in  Elm  Street.     Jim  is  reformed,  and  become  a  good  citizen  and 

Aunt  Hetty's  right  hand  man 

"I   had   no  conception   before   my  arrival  of  the  wonderful 
effects  produced  by  the  Temperance   cause.      I   looked   upon   it 
at  a  distance,  as  a  matter  got   up  and  agitated  by  a  few  well 
meaning  people,  but  enlisting  no  more  general  interest  than  the 
Abolition  or  any  other  question   of   the   day-      But   I   find   that 
abstinance,  total  abstinance  from  intoxicating  spirits,  is  the  faith 
and   practice,   not   only   of   a   few,   but    of   towns,    cities,   states. 
You  now  nowhere  see  those  splendid  bar  rooms  decorated  with 
shining   cut   glass    decanters    which    it    was    the    business    of    a 
spruce,  well-dressed  young  man  to  lay  before  the  numerous  cus- 
tomers at  the  counter.     The  bar  rooms  are  still  there,  but  this 
alluring  brilliance   is  vanished.     The   empty  shelves   have   here 
and  there  a  paper  parcel,  chamber  candelsticks,  keys,  et  cetera, 
and  the  only  occupation  of  the  once  busy,  smiling  young  gentle- 
man  in  attendance   is  to  receive   the  names  of  travelers,   settle 
their  bills,   attend   to  the  bells   and   so   forth.     In   some   places, 
Fuller's  Hotel  at  Washington  for  instance,  the  bar  is  demolished, 
but  the  landlord  continues  to  place  whiskey  and  brandy  on  his 
table.     He  saves  himself  the  odium  of   selling  spirits  with  the 
hope   by    so    disposing   them    to    retain    and    attract    customers. 
When  I  dined  there,  there  were  over  sixty  men  at  table,  and  I 
observed  only  one  who  resorted  to  the  decanter;  and  this  man, 
judging  from  his  astonishment  on  not   seeing  his  example   fol- 
lowed, must  have  recently  come  from  the  South  West  or  some 
part  where  the  reform  has  not   reached.     Poor  Tommie  Town- 
send  has  neither  bar  nor  bar  keeper.     Ord  Coggeshall  who  offi- 
ciated  in   that   capacity  gets  his   living  in   some  other   way.      I 
asked  a  gentleman  interested  in  the  subject,  whether  this  furious 
driving  of  the  temperance  cause  had  not  made  'artful  dodgers' 
in  the  shape  of  secret  drinkers,  and  whether  there  is  not  a  good 
deal  of  hypocrisy  and  humbug  in  the  business.     He  replied  he 
had   not  observed  such  to   be   the   case.     There   may   be   a   few 
secret   drinkers   and   backsliders,   but   the    people    generally   are 
in  earnest,  and  the  amount  of  wines  and  spirits  being  now  re- 
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duced  ninety  per  cent,  from  what  it  was  seven  years  since  shows 
that  they  have  ceased  to  be  almost  the  common  beverage  of  the 

nation. —  I  heard  Mr.  say  in  the  Convention  a  short  time 

since,  that  during  the  past  year  there  had  not  been  a  single 
application  for  a  license  in  the  whole  of  South  Kingston,  and 
a  more  singular  phenomenon  still  has  occurred  in  that  country 
in  the  person  of  Malbone  Gardner,  whom  Father  will  remember 
was  once  a  'rum  one  hard  to  beat' —  He  is  now  become  a  fair 
spoken,  fine  looking,  well  dressed  gentleman,  devoting  his  time 
and  talent  in  delivering  lectures  on  temperance  and  reform.  The 
extraordinary  success  of  this  movement  is  no  doubt  referable 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated.  Neither  party,  poli- 
tics nor  religion,  have  been  appealed  to  or  enlisted  in  its  aid.*' 

From  a  letter  of  Thomas'  of  July  1843,  I  glean  the  follow- 
ing: "1  carryed  your  letter  to  Mrs-  Dennis,  who  read  it  to  me 
in  the  presence  of  the  Capt.  and  Kitty,  saying  at  the  end  of 
each  sentence,  'how  much  that  is  like  your  Mother.'  Poor  old 
Robbins  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  office.  Dutee  J. 
Pierce  is  spoken  of  to  take  it — they  say  Li'ttlefield  will  go,  too. 
Frank  Fogg-^  and  son  have  been  staying  a  week  with  Tom  Brin- 
ley — the  former  looks  as  he  did  thirty  years  ago. —  Tom  has 
had  the  Influenza,  and  never  having  been  sick  before,  was  fright- 
ened to  death — Says  Polly  (standing  timidly  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  his  bed  side)  'You  ain't  a'going  to  die,  Mr.  Brinley' — 
'Oh,  but  damn  it,  I  am  then,  no  help  for  it.' —  'Why,  everybody's 
got  the  Influenza,  Mr.  Brinley' — 'So  much  the  worse  for  every- 
body'— 

"There  have  been  several  sudden  deaths  lately  in  Newport. 
Ann  Shaw  thrown  out  of  a  gig  and  died  of  lock-jaw — Mrs.  Dana 
(Margaret    Tower   that   was) — John   Goddard,   of  inflamation — 

There  never  was  known  'in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 

inhabitant'  so  many  strangers  in  town  as  at  this  time — the  ho- 
tels and  boarding  houses  are  stuffed  to  the  roofs,  and  hundreds 
come  in  the  morning,  who  are  obliged  to  leave  in  the  afternoon 
for  want  of  room —  Traveling  is  now  so  cheap  that  it  is  more 
economical  to  keep  moving  than  stay  at  home —  The  fare  is 
one  dollar  between  this  and  Xew  York  and  ten  dollars  to  Ni- 
agara hotels  and  all —  There  is  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  one 
and  two  year  old  widows  here  this  summer — some  have  planta- 
tions and  bank  stock,  others  have  only  children  to  dispose  of — 
A  Mrs-  Commack   (Camas)    of  Philadelphia,  with  twelve  thou- 
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sand  a  year,  is  anxious  to  repeat  her  marriage  vows  for  a  fair 
equivalent.  Her  suitors  are  as  numerous  as  Coachmen  on  a 
wharf  when  a  steamboat  arrives,  and  like  them,  pushing  and 
crowding  and  holding  up  their  whips  for  the  honour  of  taking 
the  fair  passenger  a  riding.  She  has  been  driven  to  Purgatory 
already  fifty  times,  and  on  each  day  by  a  different  lover — Some- 
times she  goes  about  in  a  gig  with  some  favorite  Jehu,  and  the 
Forlorn  Hopes  follow  on  horseback  as  outriders." 

The  next  year  the  two  brothers  are  in  Newport  staying  at 
the  Ocean  House.  Thomas  writes  his  sister,  Mrs.  Birckhead, 
that  they  have  an  upper  room  "commanding  a  view  from  Eas- 
ton's  pond  all  round  to  Fort  Adams.  The  hotel  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  kept  in  the  country — will  accommodate  two 
hundred  people  and,  I  am  happy  to  say  for  its  proprietor,  the 
rooms  are  all  engaged — I  think  you  deserve  to  have  your  mouth 
water  by  an  account  of  the  good  things  we  are  revelling  in,  be- 
cause you  wouldn't  come  and  partake  of  them  too — Charles 
said  to  me  last  night  at  tea,  pointing  to  the  strawberries  and 
the  sweet  yellow  butter  and  the  rusk  and  the  old-fashioned 
shaved  beef,  and  the  raised  biscuit — 'by  heavens!  how  Eliza 
would  pitch  in  to  them  if  she  were  here.'  The  fact  is  you 
might  have  come  as  well  as  not  with  the  children,  and  returned 
if  you  pleased  in  the  autumn.  Sarah  Harrison  is  just  gone  by 
to  her  lodgings — she  came  all  the  way  from  New  Orleans  with 
her  three  children  alone — and  she  makes  this  journey  every 
summer — each  time  bringing  a  new  responsibility —  How  I 
would  like  to  see  Willie  and  Kate  with  these  children  here  who 
are  now  scampering  up  and  down  the  piazzas  and  screaming 
like   so  many   sea   gulls.     July   3rd.     Father  came   in   the   boat 

this  morning He  rode  immediately  to  Townsend's  with 

his  diplomatic  sword  in  his  hand,  when  he  very  soon  had  a 
levee  of  the  remaining  worthies  of  the  town — an  invitation  met 
him  from  Providence  to  address  the  Clay  Mass  Meeting  on  the 
4th,  which  he  declined  on  account  of  fatigue  and  ill  health — 
another  invite  to  deliver  an  oration  at  Commencement  he  has 

accepted I  have  Mother's  letters  of  25th  April  and  8th 

and  9th  May  by  Capt.  Dennis —  It  is  singular  on  his  return 
from  the  last  voyage  he  found  his  Father2/-in-law  a  corpse  in 
the  house — and  on  this  his  own  Father*  who  died  a  few  hours 
before  he  reached  home. —  William  James  Tilley  went  off  the 
other   day  with   lock-jaw   caused   by   his  horse    falling  on   him 
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and  crushing  his  leg. —  Miss  Johnstone  is  soon  to   be  married 
to   the    handsomest    man    in    the    country — Sam    Powel — she    in 

other  respects  will  be  a  happy  woman I  read  all  d 

in  a  glorious  disabille  and  go  a  'courting'  of  an  evening —  Some 
dozen  or  twenty  of  the  elite  rendezvous  in  Mrs.  Kuhn's  parlour, 
thence  we  march  down  to  the  public  drawing  room  to  witness 
the  'carryings  on'  there.  These  being  flourishing  times  under 
the  Tariff — our  common  country  this  season  is  very  fully  repre- 
sented—  You  may  see  in  one  corner  two  or  three  middle  aged 
Men  with  half  bald  heads  and  care  worn  faces.  These  are  city 
business  men —  They  have  brought  their  families  on  this  after- 
noon and  return  tomorrow —  They  are  talking  about  cotton 
and  stocks  and  exchange —  The  leader  among  them  is  a  very 
important  looking  personage  indeed.  He  sits  with  one  leg  over 
the  other,  his  right  thumb  in  the  arm  hole  of  his  vest,  and  his 
left  fingers  are  touching  a  six  penny  watch  key  at  his  fob :  and 
whence  are  all  these  signs  and  'prefigurements'  of  greatness — 
Why  he  made  eighty  thousand  dollars  last  year  in  the  single 
article  of  molasses.  A  little  apart  from  them  on  an  ottoman 
is  a  grouping  which  would  serve  either  the  sly  pen  of  Boz  or 
the  chisel  of  Canova  according  as  the  fancy  would  choose  to 
mould  them —  A  well  dressed  and  handsome  young  man,  his 
head  reclining  on  the  top  of  his  stick  is  musing  o'er  the  charms 
of  a  lovely  girl,  who  with  her  head  half  turned  towards  him 
and  her  eyes  thrown  to  the  ground  is  picking  a  rose  to  pieces. 
He  has  dusty  boots  and  a  fatigued  air  somewhat.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  if  they  had  just  returned  from  a  walk  to  the  cave, 
where  he  poured  something  into  her  ears  of  which  he  is  now 
watching  the  effect —  The  centre  table  is  occupied  by  two  lovers 
of  long  standing.  They  have  been  engaged  six  years.  The 
novelty  of  the  lovely  walk  and  the  private  tete  a  tete — the  fresh- 
ness of  youhful  love  are  all  gone —  Finding  it  as  irksome  to  be 
amused  by  others  as  to  be  alone,  they  have  made  a  compromise 
on  a  silent  game  of  chess —  And  there  on  the  sofa  is  a  trio  of 
fat,  jolly  dames  in  span  new  black  silk  gowns,  and  very  elabor- 
ate worked  caps.  They  are  Grand  Mothers  or  Maiden  Aunts 
perhaps,  who  have  come  to  see  what  sort  of  place  Newport  is. 
and  how  the  air  agrees  with  Johnny  and   Fanny  and  report  to 

Mama The  piano  is  going  Sub  Rosa  as  it  were,   for 

Miss  Rosa  Perkins  is  the  performer,  and  Mr.  Rosnold  Peters,  a 
spruce  young  man,  stands  behind  her  to  turn  the  leaves — I  am 
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obliged  to  say  however  that  the  Music  is  entirely  unheeded  by 
any  of  the  company,  save  the  aforesaid  young  gentleman  and 
her  over  anxious  mother  who  is  seated  at  the  end  of  the  piano, 
flapping  her  indignant  fan  and  looking  pinchers  at  all  dis- 
turbers   

I  rode  out  yesterday  with  the  girls  to  Vaucluse The 

place  is  in  splendid  order  and  he  (Tom)  and  Fanny  in  excellent 
spirits,  just  as  they  were  ten  years  ago." 

(Willian  Hunter  and  these  two  sons  have  moved  into  their 
own  house.)  "Ju^et  Goodwin  passed  through  the  house  last 
evening  and  pronounced  it  good —  She  was  astonished  that  so 
much  could  be  done  in  so  short  a  time  without  the  aid  of  a 
woman —  There  is  a  pleasure  and  facility  in  doing  things  in 
Newport  which  you  have  in  no  other  place.  •  The  articles  are 
good,  the  tradesmen  honest  and  obliging  and  the  mechanics 
the  best  in  the  country.  I  dare  say  we  owe  our  present  comfort- 
able establishment  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  people  to  see 
Father  back  again —  People  are  disposed  to  assist  and  go  out 
of  their  way  to  do  things  wTbich  they  would  do  for  no  one  else — 
This  feeling  of  devotion  and  respect,  however,  is  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  older  generation — the  young  have  caught  up  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  are  as  pert  and  flippant  and  heartless  as 
any  go  ahead,  money  making  race  whatever — Newport  is  entire- 
ly in  their  hands.  It  would  be  well  enough  if  they  confined 
their  genius  to  building  houses,  opening  streets,  etc. — but  'damn 
'em'  they  are  laying  their  hands  on  every  thing  venerable  and 
sacred,  and  making  these  bring  money  to  their  pockets.  You 
go  into  old  Trinity  for  Sunday,  and  a  thin  tinkly  piano  strikes 
your  ear — you  look  around  and  behold,  the  venerable  organ  is 
vanished,  down,  mitre  and  all.  Where  is  it?  Oh,  it  is  gone  to 
N.  York  to  be  altered.  The  corporation  thinks  they  can  let  the 
pews  at  a  better  rate  to   Strangers  by  making  the  Music  more 

attractive-     This  is  the  work  of  that  rich Gilliat — who 

has  spent  a  fortune  in  speculation  in  houses  and  lots  and  now 
means  to  try  his  luck  on  the  church.  The  next  thing  I  suppose 
is  to  raise  the  church,  rake  up  the  ashes  of  our  ancestors  and 
build  a  Sunday  School  room  underneath —  Tom  Cornell  is 
grown  as  large  as  an  ox —  His  mother  is  making  two  rugs  for 
you — the  price  is  25  cts.  each.  This,  poor  woman,  is  her  only 
support  with  the  exception  of  a  little  cold  charity  from  neigh- 
bours.    It  takes  three  weeks  to  make  a  rug." 
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In  July  1845,  Thomas,  writing  to  Charles,  says : — "Only  .-• 
few  of  your  acquaintances  have  arrived  in  Newport.  Mrs.  Ba \ 
ard  and  all  her  children  has  taken  the  house  adjoining  the 
Harpers — Mrs-  Boss,  who  came  the  other  day  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Sam  Hazard,  is  about  to  marry  a  Mr.  Guild,  Deacon  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  deaths  of  your  acquaintances 
since  you  left  are  Gov.  Collins,  Robinson,  Potter  and  old  Fais- 
neau.  Mrs.  Dennis  has  taken  the  cottage  where  the  Stewarts 
resided  and  has  the  Stockton's  from  X.  Jersey  as  boarders.'" 

A  month  later  he  writes  to  his  mother: —  "We  had  an  aw- 
ful calamity  two  weeks  ago  in  the  destruction  of  the  Ocean 
House  by  fire-  It  was  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  the  country 
owned  principally  by  Air.  Ruggles.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the 
kitchen  just  as  the  four  hundred  inmates  were  sitting  down  to 
dinner.  They  had  only  time  to  run  to  their  rooms,  throw  their 
baggage  from  the  windows  and  fly. — Mr.  Sam  Gardner  perished 
in  the  ruins.  He  and  two  others  were  in  the  third  story,  when 
they  discovered  the  fire  had  reached  both  ends  of  the  gallery 
and  cut  off  their  escape  by  the  stairs.  One  man  immediately 
jumped  from  the  window  to  the  ground,  another  came  down 
by  the  lightening  rod.  Poor  Mr-  Gardner,  less  active  than  the 
others  was  obliged  to  remain.  I  saw  his  shapeless  remains 
Jug  out  of  the  ashes:  half  an  hour  before  I  saw  him  with  his 
family  at  Church.  The  beautiful  gothic  cottage  of  Air.  Jones'-1'- 
directly  opposite  was  saved  by  wet  carpets  and  blankets  spread 
on  the  roof  and  engines  continually  playing  upon  it.  The 
fences,  however,  were  torn  down  and  the  grounds  and  shrubbery 
completely  ruined.  A  new  building  will  be  erected  on  the  spot, 
and  two  or  three  more  this  winter.  There  have  been  upwards 
of  three  thousand  strangers  here  this  summer,  and  many  more 
would  come  if  there  was  accommodation-  Mary  Williams  has 
forty  who  are  lodged  all  about  the  Point  and  take  their  meals 
at  her  house. —  This  crowd  of  visitors  thronging  the  Main  St.  ol 
a  morning  after  their  bath,  the  long  lines  of  carriages  in  front 
of  the  shops,  and  the  shops  remodeled  with  wide  doors  and 
large  windows  present  quite  a  city  air.  Then  too  there  are 
express  wagons  for  carrying  packages  after  the  manner  oi  X. 
York,  and  the  streets  are  regularly  watered  by  carts.  There 
are  only  two  persons  in  Thames  St.  who  resist  the  tide  of  inno- 
vation, and  whose  shops  and  persons  are  the  only  relics  or 
Newport   thirty   years  ago.     These  are  John  Barber  and   John 
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F.  Townsend.&&    The  back  reading  room  of  the  former  remains 
unswept,  unchanged.     The   spiders   on   the   windows   and  walls 
can   trace   an   undisturbed   descent   from   their   ancestors   before 
the  last  war.     The  remnant  of  the  old  habitues  still  congregate 
there,  pore  over  the  papers  for  an  hour,  then  put  up  their  spec- 
tacles  one    after   the   other   and   retire.     Sometimes    a    question 
is    asked    about    a    vessel    or    the    date    of    some    event. The 
interrogatory    is   taken    in    and    digested    about    fifteen    minutes 
before  it  is  answered —  The  respondant  before  he  commits  him- 
self, has  to  look  at  the  ceiling,  through  the   window  at  a  rain 
water  hogshead  in  the  yard  and  draw  a  ship  with  his  cane  on 
the  sanded  floor  ......     Among  the  topics  at  tea  tables  and 

over  knitting  work  is  the  expected  engagement  of  Ellery  Rob- 
bins  and  Miss  Hazard  (Joe's  sister).  I  was  invited  to  a  picnic 
the  other  day  given  by  the  Hazards.  Each  one  was  to  bring 
something  to  make  out  the  banquet.  What  do  you  guess  was 
Ellery's  contribution?  three  reviews  and  somebody's  life  of  Lord 
Eldon,  wrapped  in  a  red  silk  handkerchief.  This  summer  in 
Newport  has  been  delicious.  I  mean  the  weather  has-  The 
Strangers  in  consequence  have  partaken  more  of  the  out-of-door 
amusements.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning  after  breakfast, 
some  forty  carriages  carry  the  ladies  to  the  beach ;  after  the  bath 
the  morning  is  spent  as  fancy  dictates.  Some  go  to  the  billiard 
rooms  and  Bowling  Alleys,  some  shopping,  others  fishing  and 
to  the  fort.  Others  stay  at  home  and  while  their  hair  is  drying, 
lounge  around  in  their  wrappers  with  a  new  Herald  or  one  of 
Hammond's  green  covered  novels.  In  the  evening  there  are 
balls,  concerts,  private  parties  among  the  cottages,  the  last  very 

pleasant,  particularly  at  the  Harper's Tom  Breese  has 

a  complaint  of  that  (the  heart)  region  and  the  doctors  say  he 
must  never  go  to  sea  again.  Peggy  Breese  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty is  struck  down  by  paralysis,  and  will  probably  never  go  to 
Church  again.  August  17.  Last  night  came  off  the  annual 
Fancy  Ball  at  the  Atlantic  House.  I  was  not  in  costume,  but 
went  up  to  see  the  company  file  through  the  drawing  rooms  to 
the  Ball  rooms-  A  splendid  sight !  More  than  six  hundred 
persons  passed  by,  and  as  on  such  occasions  titles  are  self 
elective,  there  was  hardly  one  below  the  rank  of  a  Queen  or 
Duchess.  Fancy  Balls  in  Europe  are  made  up  of  flower  girls  and 
Swiss  peasants.  In  Democratic  America  they  illustrate  the  idea 
of  the  Grank  Khan  of  Tartary  with  his  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
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nine   royal   progeny.     The   handsomest   Basha  present   was   < 
cousin  Bob  Mackeycc  of  Savannah — Mrs.  De  Jongh  looked  v 
well,  so  did  her  sister, dd  Mrs.  Totten.     These  are  great  j 
now,  live  in  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  South  Touro  St . 
dejeuners  to  the  haute   creme,  and  occupy  Dr.  Mann's  pew   : 
Church — Benjamin    Marsh,    the    shoe    maker,    now    styled    ' ' 
Marsh  is  another  grandee.     He  is  bulding  a  Gothic  ee  on  the  hi] 
drives  a  carriage,  and  Mrs.  Col.  Marsh's  daughters  take  prr 
lessons  in  the   Polka   from   the   Count   Sobieski.     Ben   Finch    i 
another  worth  fifty  thousand,  lives  in  the  Collin's  house  (n<  >rtl 
side  of  the  lodge  and  is  chairman  of  the  Corporation  of  Trim: 
Church-     And   yet   another,   William   Trenton,    English    cott; ..■ 
in  Mill  St.,  mahogany  door  with  silver  knob,  and  name  engrave- 
Edward  Newton  owns  and  occupies  one  of  the  Malbone  hou>< 
in  the  Main  St." 


A.  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  the  widow  of  Captain  Lawrence  of  "Don't  Giw 

up  the  Ship"  fame. 

B.  Mary  Williams's  house   was  the   old   Robinson   house  on  Washing- 

ton Street.  It  had  been  left  to  Mary  Williams,  a  great-niece 
of  Thomas  Robinson  and  cousin's  child  of  William  T.  for  her 
lifetime,  in  consideration  of  her  care  of  Abby  and  Joseph 
Robinson,  and  various  members  of  the  family  were  in  the  habit 
of  boarding  with  her  as  well  as  others. 

C.  Thomas  Goddard,  son  of  the  famous  furniture  maker,  John  Goddard, 

and  himself  a  cabinet  maker. 

D.  Chappell's  house,  on  Washington  Street,  East  side,  between  Poplar 

and  Bridge,  with  its  garden   running  to  Bridge  Street. 

E.  Probably  the  one  which  was  later  known  as  the  Kay  Street  House. 

F.  Potter's    was    the    house    later    bought    for    the    Newport    Reading 

Room. 

G.  Whitfield's    was    on    Touro    Street,    where    Trinity    Church    Rectory 

now   stands. 
H.     Kay  Street  was  deeded  to  the  town  as  a  public  highway,  July  9i 

1835. 
I.       Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mahlon  Dickerson. 

J.      Goddard's,   West  side  of  Washington   Street  next  north  of  Willow. 
K.     The    Malbone    pew.     Mr.    Brinley    was    a    Malbone    descendant,   as 

also  Wm.  Hunter. 
L.  She  later  married  him. 
M.     Gales,  at  the  head  of  the  Parade later   Mr.   Sheffield's.  Rose- 

manier  or  Rousemanier,  the  smaller  one  on  Touro  Street,  both 

now   about   to   be    torn    down   to   make   way   for   a    new    State 

House. 
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N.     Mr.  Hammond  had  a  circulating  library  back  of  his  dry  goad*  shop. 

0      Mrs.  Minturn,  one  of  the  Robinson  sisters. 

p.     Was  a  relative  of  the  Maibone  family  and  kept  a  school. 

Q.     The  Hunter  house  on  Washington  Street  was  rented  to  Groff,  who 

took  boarders. 
R.     Also  of  the  Robinson  tribe. 
S.     John  Young,   Chas.   Greene,  a  shoe  maker,  and  Abiel   Spencer  had 

shops  on  Bridge   St. 
T.     Just  beyond  the  One-Mile-Corner,  later  owned  by  Henry  Bull. 
U      Nee  Mir.turr.. 
V.     Another  Minturn  sister. 
W.     Minturn. 
X.     A  Maibone  dscendant. 
Y.     T.  Engs. 
Z.     Captain  John  Dennis  married  1st  Catherine  Tillinghast,  1 

erine  Engs.     He  named  one  of  his  ships  "The  Tw«  Ca: 
A  A.     Nov.-  Airs.  David  King's,  but  much  enlarged. 

B.  B.     Johr.    Barber,   corner    of   Mary    Street.     John    F.    Townsend    was 

father    to    Christopher    and    Ellen    Townsend,    benefactors    :: 
Newport. 

C.  C.     A  Maibone  descendant. 

D.  D.     "Schoolmaster    Tower".     Had    three    beautiful    daughters,    Mrs. 

de  Jongh,  Mrs.  Totten,  and  Mrs.  Dana. 

E.  E.     Corner  of  Mary  and  School  Streets. 
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SOCIETY  NOTES 


The  Society  has  reason  to  con- 
gratulate itself  upon  certain  im- 
provements in  the  heating  sys- 
tem of  its  building,  which  were 
authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  the  meeting  of  Sep- 
tember 17,  1924.  The  changes 
effected  in  the  piping  have 
thrown  the  steam  more  readily 
into  the  large  meeting  room,  and 
the  benefit  derived  therefrom  has 
tended  greatly  to  the  increase  of 
comfort  of  the  many  members 
and  friends  of  the  Society  who 
there  foregather  for  political, 
social,  and  literary  functions. 
Time  was  when  the  fierce  north- 
west gales,  banging  the  shutters 
and  screaming  through  the  crev- 
ices of  the  old  windows,  pre- 
dicted shivers  and  shakes  to  the 
many  good  people  who  came  to 
enjoy,  but  who  were  forced  to 
suffer  in  silence.  Now  it  is  very 
different.  The  actual  material 
warmth  of  the  old  meeting  room 
reflects  the  ardor  of  the  welcome 
which  is  always  ready  for  all 
members  and  friends  of  the  Soci- 
ety. 


were  served.  The  newspaper 
room  was  cleared  for  action,  to 
make  room  for  a  handsome  silver 
service  provided  for  the  occasion 
by  the  hostess  of  the  day.  The 
main  advantage,  it  was  alleged, 
would  consist  in  the  possibility 
of  partaking  'of  the  "cup  that 
cheers''  while  comfortably  seated 
in  an  ancient  straight-backed 
chair.  But  so  animated  was  the 
discussion  of  the  literary  and, 
historic  features  of  the  meeting, 
that  few  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege,  preferring,  evi- 
dently, the  ambulant,  upright 
methods  of  intercourse  which 
had  obtained  at  all  previous 
gatherings,  when  the  hall  was 
used  as  a  refectory. 


An  innovation  took  place  at 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  Febru- 
ary 16th,  when  the  refreshments 


The  dominant  note  in  Miss 
Hunter's  paper  had  touched  a 
responsive  chord  in  every  heart. 
It  was  the  love  of  Newport,  that 
all-pervading,  beautiful  senti- 
ment that  inspires  not  only  those 
who  with  pride  proclaim  it  as 
their  place  of  birth,  but  those  as 
well  who  have  come  from  distant 
parts  of  the  world  and  made  it 
their  home  of  adoption.  It  IS 
a    deep    and    enduring    affection. 
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as  completely  indigenous  to  old 
Newport  as  are  its  hard  winters, 
its  fogs,  its  gales,  its  springs,  its 
summers,  its  sunsets. 


The  recitation,  by  Mrs.  William 
Rogers  Morgan,  of  twTo  stirring 
epic  poems,  intimately  connected 
with  Newport  history,  which  fol- 
lowed Miss  Hunter's  reading, 
was  a  feature  of  the  meeting ;  and 
the  applause  which  it  evoked 
voiced  the  appreciation  of  the 
histrionic  talent  displayed  in  pre- 
senting to  the  audience  these 
moving  pictures  of  the  long  past. 


We  have  heard,  with  profound 
satisfaction,    that    Dr.    Terry    in- 


tends returning  to  Newport  in 
the  latter  part  of  April.  We  may, 
therefore,  reasonably  count  upon 
his  presence  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing which  will  be  held  on  Mon- 
day, the  twenty-fifth  of  May. 


Evidence  of  the  popularity  of 
the  Society's  rooms  as  a  meeting 
place  for  the  various  organiza- 
tions in  our  community  whom  we 
number  among  our  esteemed 
patrons,  is  always  welcome.  On 
Sunday,  March  8th  the  Newport 
County  Women's  Republican 
Club  held  a  special  meeting  in 
the  rooms  at  three  o'clock.  The 
request  was  received  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  was  granted 
immediately. 
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BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


Newport    Historical    Society 

Number  Fifty-four  NEWPORT,    R.  I.  July,  1925 

Annual  Meeting  Number 

Containing  a  Paper  entitled 

"THE  EAST  SHORE  OF  MIDDLETOWN 
SINCE   1872." 

By 
MARY  C.  STURTEVANT 


ANNUAL  MEETING  TUESDAY,  MAY  26,  1925 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  26,  at  half  after  three  o'clock. 

The  President,  Dr.  Roderick  Terry,  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  President,  addressing  the  meeting,  expressed  the 
deep  regret  felt  by  the  Society  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Tuckerman,  who  had  acted  as  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Society  for  many  years.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  President  a  motion  was  made  and  adopted  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  .  .  .  and  he  was  so  instructed 
...  to  write  a  letter  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Tuckerman,  ex- 
pressing the  profound  sympathy  of  the  Society  in  his  loss. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  his  report  for  the 
past  year. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


In  an  institution  so  carefully  and  well  conducted  as  this 
the  years  pass  with  a  sameness  and  steady  progress  which  is 
very  gratifying  to  those  interested  in  its  work,  hut  gives 
little  opportunity  for  pleasant  remarks  or  record  of  startling 
events  in  the  annual  report  of  the  President. 

The  By  Laws  of  the  Society  require  that  at  this  meet- 
ing this  report  be  presented  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  all  business  which  they  have  transacted  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  an  additional  report  in  full  shall  be 
presented  by  the  Treasurer,  Librarian  and  other  officers. 
There  is  certainly  here  a  suggestion  for  duplication  of  state- 
ments, and  it  is  difficult,  without  intrenching  upon  the  work 
of  the  Secretary,  to  report  the  actions  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, so  that  it  would  appear  sufficient  in  this  report  to 
simply  refer  to  the  general  condition  of  the  Society,  and  to 
any  noticeable  events  in  its  history  during  the  past  year. 

Two  incidents  have  occurred  to  which  the  mind  natu- 
rally reverts  with  a  feeling  of  gratiiication.  One  is  the 
remarkable  awakening  on  the  part  of  our  lady  members  to 
the  financial  difficulty  with  which  we  are  constantly  obliged 
to  struggle,  resulting  in  that  very  interesting  and  successful 
Century  Party;  which  increased  the  knowledge  of  our  Soci- 
ety on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Newport.  It  gave  also  much 
instruction  in  the  history  of  the  past  by  the  exhibition  of 
costumes;  and  by  the  delightful  little  play  written  by  one  of 
our  Board  of  Directors,  recalling  the  scenes  of  one  hundred 
years  ago.  More  important  than  all  was  the  large  contribu- 
tion to  our  funds,  placing  our  treasury  in  such  a  satisfac- 
tory condition  as  it  has  not  known  for  many  years,  indeed, 
if  at  all  in  its  history. 

The  other  incident  to  which  I  refer  is  the  dedication  by 
the  Society  of  Green  End  Fort,  the  title  to  which  has  been 
brought  out  of  the  obscurity  in  which  it  was  hidden  for 
thirty  years,  and  the  future  care  and  preservation  of  this 
very  remarkable  landmark  is  assured. 


The  papers  read  to  the  Society  during  the  year  have 
been  of  unusual  interest  and  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
large  numbers  who  attended  the  meetings.  Our  historical 
collections  also,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  reports,  have  re- 
ceived large  and  valuable  additions.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  Society  has  never  been  in  a  better  or  more 
promising  condition  than  at  this  moment.  And  in  the  ac- 
complishing of  this  pleasant  result  it  is  a  pleasure  to  refer 
to  the  active  labours  of  the  members  of  the  Society  appar- 
ently more  interested  in  its  welfare  as  the  years  go  by;  and 
to  the  unfailing  devotion  to  its  prosperity  and  to  their  work 
on  the  part  of  our  very  capable  staff,  to  each  of  whom  I 
desire  to  express  my  personal  thanks,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Society. 

Roderick  Terry. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  read,  showing  a 
balance  in  bank  as  of  April  30,  1925,  amounting  to  §189.00 
and  all  bills  paid.  This  report  was  approved.  The  certifi- 
cate of  audit,  signed  by  Mr.  Walter  Coles  Cabell,  testifying 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  financial  statement,  was  also  read  by 
the  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenses  for  the  Fiscal   Year 
Ending  April  30,  1925 

Receipts  Expenses 


Dues 

$1,193.00 

Salaries 

$2,940.00 

Dividends 

883.76 

Janitor   (Cleaning) 

664.05 

Rents 

.    813.00 

Postage 

102.78 

Sales  of  Bulletins 

23.00 

Supplies 

150.52 

Research  Fees 

36.78 

Express 

3.72 

Cash  Box 

3.91 

Gas 

7.67 

Postal  Cards 

12.40 

Electric  Light 

72.91 

Donations 

330.00 

Telephone 

70.38 

State  Appropriation 

1,000.00 

Printing 

35.15 

Century  Party 

661.88 

Care  of  Grounds 

33.70 

Loans 

200.00 

Refreshments 

20.58 

Water  (City) 

11.00 

Water  (Distilled) 

3.00 

Fuel 

502.75 

Window   Cleaning 

2.25 

Historical  Conference 

1.00 

Heating  System  Impr 

ove. 
167.00 

Book  Fund  Repayment  119.00 

Rug  and  Table 

23.10 

Roof  Repairs 

61.22 

Furnace    Cleaning 

15.00 

Minor  Repairs 

2.00 

Taxes  Fort  Barton 

23.00 

Interest  on  Mortgage 

138.00 

Total  Receipts            $5,157.73  Total  Expenses          $5,169.78 

Balances  April  30,  1924:  Balances  April  30,  1925: 

Bank,               $200.87  Bank                $189.00 

P.  C.                      2.12     202.99  P.  C.                       1.94      190.94 


$5,360.72 


$5,360.' 


The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Book  Fund  as  of  April 
30,  1925,  was  $159.92. 


BOOK    FUND 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Balance  April  30,  1924      $23.29   Purchases  of  Books       $189.99 

Reproductions  of 

"Acts  and  Resolves"      88.00 
Newport  Imprints  9.00 

Balance  April  30,  1925    159.92 


May  5,  Repaid  from 

General   Fund 

119.00 

Dividends : 

June  15,  1924 

59.50 

Sept.  15, 

59.50 

Dec.    15, 

59.50 

Mar.    15 

59.50 

Donations 

47.81 

Interest 

18.81 

$446.91 


$446.91 


It  was  explained  that  while  the  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenses  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1925,  showed  a 
credit  balance  amounting  to  $189.00,  this  credit  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  item  of  loans,  $200.00.  In  other  words, 
had  the  loans  been  fully  repaid,  there  would  have  been  a 
debit  of  $11.00  in  place  of  a  credit  of  $189.00. 

Lloyd  M.  Mayer, 
Assistant  Treasurer. 

I  certify  that  I  have  made  an  examination  of  the  books 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society,  and  find 
that  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  business  on  April 
30th,  1925,  as  shown  by  the  books,  agrees  with  the  balance 
as  shown  by  the  bank  statement  of  even  date  as  issued  by 
its  depository,  the  Newport  National  Bank. 

Walter  Coles  Carell, 

Auditor. 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  May  25,  1925. 


The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  then  read. 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

The  Society  has  enjoyed  a  full  year.  It  has  been  dis- 
tinctly active.  Apart  from  the  pleasure  and  instruction 
afforded  to  hundreds  of  visitors  who  come  to  view  its  valu- 
able collections,  the  business  of  genealogical  information 
bulks  large  in  its  service  to  the  public.  Of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  letters  received  during  the  year,  forty-six  contained 
requests  for  enlightenment  on  matters  of  family  history — 
requests  which  required  conscientious,  painstaking  research 
on  the  part  of  the  Staff,  and  which  usually  were  so  well 
satisfied  as  to  draw  grateful  and  courteous  acknowledge- 
ments from  the  writers.  But  the  easier  part  of  our  duties — 
that  of  showing  visitors  through  the  rooms — is  the  one 
which  elicits  the  greater  and  more  spontaneous  praise. 
Many  times  during  this  past  year  appreciation  of  our  col- 
lections has  been  voiced  with  such  unmistakable  enthusi- 
asm that  it  has  been  difficult  to  stifle  the  feeling  of  vicarious 
pride  which  it  evoked.  Quite  recently  a  naval  oilicer,  a 
captain,  who  was  attending  the  course  at  the  War  College, 
came  to  see  us.  After  having  made  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  treasures  which  everybody  may  see  (although  every- 
body doesn't,  for  the  reason  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures), 
he  came  to  tell  me  how  really  interested  he  had  been.  Then  I 
went  to  the  vault  and  produced  therefrom  the  LOG  OF  THE 
LAWRENCE.  I  wish  that  every  friend  of  the  Society  had 
been  present  to  witness  the  delight  with  which  that  excel- 
lent man  pored  over  those  hallowed  pages.  He  fingered  the 
canvas  cover  with  the  delicacy  of  a  duchess  examining  a 
priceless  bit  of  lace;  he  made  a  microscopic  study  of  the 
handwriting;  he  asked  a  thousand  questions,  more  or  less, 
as  to  whence  it  had  come,  this  precious  relic;  and  finally 
remarked  that  it  should  be  safeguarded  with  the  most 
zealous,  watchful  care,  for  that  it  was  indeed  a  most  pre- 
cious possession. 

The  popularity  of  our  rooms  for  meetings  has  main- 
tained its  high  standard.  We  do  not  intend  to  interfere 
with  the  potential  profits  of  "THE  VIKING,"  but  just  at 
present  entertainment  business  is  thrust  upon  us.  Only  this 
morning  one  of  our  very  prominent  members  called  up  to 
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make  sure  of  the  rooms  for  meetings  on  four  successive 
Tuesdays;  June  23,  June  30,  July  7,  and  July  14. 

The  demand  for  the  Bulletin  has  been  greater  this  past 
year  than  ever  before.  It  is  surely  one  of  the  Society's  most 
attractive  features.  We  regret  to  be  forced  to  the  admission 
that  it  is  not  a  legitimate  asset;  for  it  is  a  luxury  enjoyed 
by  the  Society  through  the  generosity  of  its  President.  All 
the  costs  of  its  publication  still  continue  to  be  paid  by  him. 
A  statement  of  this  fact,  made  at  the  meeting  a  year  ago, 
has  so  far  wrought  no  change  in  this  somewhat  unsatisfac- 
tory condition. 

Lloyd  M.  Mayer, 

Secret arv. 


GIFTS    TO    MUSEUM 


Dress  made  about  1845  that  belonged  to  Eleanor  Bowen. 
Babies'  wearing  apparel. 

Gift  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Breese  Smith 
3  Spanish-American  War  relics. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  William  J.  Hug 

1  Pair  H  hinges,  1  latch,  4  nails  from  the  Stevens  House  on 

Duke  Street.  Gift  of  William  A.  McQuaid 

Large   spikes   and   wooden   pin,   several   hand-made   laths, 

from  the  Stevens  House  on  Duke  Street. 

Gift  of  Horatio   Wood 
Queen  Ann  chair  with  duck  feet  that  belonged  to  Governor 

Bull. 
Chippendale  chair  that  belonged  to  the  Bull  family. 
Chippendale  chair  that  belonged  to  Com.  Isaac  Hull. 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Nichols 
Doll's  trunk  that  belonged  to  Molly  Hazard  about  1870. 
DolPs  wicker  cradle  that  belonged  to  Molly  Hazard. 

Gifts  of  Thomas  G.  Hazard,  Jr. 
Doll's  Palmetto  hat  brought  from  South  Carolina 

about  1870.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Stevens 

Mexican  pottery  once  owned  by  Rev.  Thatcher  Thayer. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Walter  N.  Hill 
Watch  and  jewel  box  that  belonged  to  Mrs.  Ann  Eliza 

Moffitt  Russell.  *"  Gift  of  William  M.  Russell 


Daguerrotype  in  gold  locket  of  William  J.  Swinburne, 
Mayor  of  Newport  1858. 

Gift  of  Miss  Susan  M.  Swinburne 
Oil  portrait  of  Capt.  Isaac  Stelle. 
Oil  portrait  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Stelle. 

Gifts  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Saver 
Oil  portrait  of  Mrs.  Charles  D'Wolf. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Martha  D'Wolf  Sturgis 
Numerous  articles  relating  to  the  Mason  family, 
among  which  are  silhouettes,  family  Bible, 
miniature  of  Peggy  Champlin,  extra  illustrated 
copy  of  Mason's  Reminiscences,  silver  tankard, 
pattens  and  slippers  worn  by  Peggy  Champlin, 
etc.  Gifts  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Borie'  Mason 

1  Small  blue  china  plate     Gift  of  Miss  G.  Rosalie  Creighton 
An  old  trunk  lined  with  Newport  newspapers  of  1769. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Harrison  Morris 
1  Silver  teaspoon  made  by  William  Hookey. 
1  Silver  tablespoon  made  by  I.  A.  Shaw. 
1  Silver  tablespoon  unmarked. 

1   Sugar  tongs  Gifts  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Wilbour 

Numerous  articles  of  wearing  apparel  and  trinkets. 

Gifts  of  Miss  Allies  Storer 


GIFTS    TO    LIBRARY 

The  Sabbath  Recorder 

Gift  of  Corlis  Fitz  Randolph 
The  electric  spark  Gift  of  W.  Lincoln  Bates 

Newport  tax  list  1832  Gift  of  Miss  Julia  Lathers 

Newport  hospital  fifty-first  annual  report 

Gift  of  Newport  Hospital 
South  county  studies  and  Anchors  of  tradition 

Gift  of  Miss  Caroline  Hazard 
New  England  aviators  1914-1918 

Gift  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Aldrich,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Coolidge, 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Williams 
The  magazine  of  history  with  notes  and  queries. 

Gift  of  Roderick  Terry 
Report  of  proceedings  1920-1921  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  the  state  of  New  York 

Gift  of  S.  A.  R.  in  the  State  of  New  York 
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Year  book  of  the  Michigan  Society,  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  1919-1923 

Gift  of  Michigan  Society,  S.  A.  R. 
Annual  report  of  the  Civic  League  of  Newport  1924. 

Gift  of  Civic  League 
The  John  Clarke  Messenger. 

Gift  of  Horatio  B.  Wood 
The  white  tsar. 
Exploration  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 

Gift  of  T.  T.  Pitman 
Calvin  Coolidge,  his  first  biography. 

Gift  of  Newport  County  Women's  Republican  Club 
Newport,  R.  I.,  public  school  annual  report. 

Gift  of  school  department 
The  Wildbores  in  America 
Lyon  memorial 

Gift  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Wilbour 
Forty-fifth  annual  school  report  of  Middle  town. 
Year  book  of  the  town  of  Middletown. 

Gift  of  the  town  of  Middletown 
The  life  of  William  Dummer  Powell. 

Gift  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission 
Annual  report  of  the  highway  department. 

Gift  of  the  City  of  Newport 
The  Mainstay. 

Gift  of  the  Seamen's  Church  Institute 
Roster  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  the  State  of  R.  I. 
An  address  by  H.  A.  Rice  before  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati July  4,  1924. 

Gift  of  R.  I.  Society  of  Cincinnati 
Van  Rensselaer  Lodge  of  Perfection  1849-1924. 

Gift  of  Alvah  H.  Sanborn 
The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  re-union  of  the  War  with 
Spain. 
Gift  of  Camp  Thomas,  Spanish-American  War  Veterans 
Acts  and  resolves  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 

the  state  of  R.  I.  Gift  of  the  State  of  R.  I. 

A  Newport  imprint,  1804.  Gift  of  William  A.  Wing 

Rhode  Island  pewterers  and  their  work. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  R.  Sherman  Elliott 


EXCHANGES 

Minnesota  history  bulletin. 
Michigan  historical  publication. 
Redwood  library  booklist  and  report. 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  collection. 
Wisconsin  magazine  of  history. 
National  genealogical  society  quarterly. 
New  York  historical  society  quarterly. 
Bulletin  of  American  Irish  historical  society. 
Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  N.  E.  An- 
tiquities. 
Report  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 

Register  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society. 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society  Register. 
New  York  Historical  Society  Quarterly. 
Western  Reserve  Historical   Society  report. 
Vineland  Historical  Magazine. 
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BOOK    FUND    PURCHASES 

Antiques. 

Jiidah  Touro,  a  biographical  romance,  by  Moses  Was- 
serman,  translated  by  H.  W.  Mayer. 

The  white  pine  series  of  architectural  monographs. 

The  crooked  and  narrow  streets  of  Boston,  by  A.  H. 
Thwing. 

Colonial  women  of  affairs,  by  E.  A.  Dexter. 

International  conciliation. 

Duxbury,  Mass.,  ancient  and  modern,  by  H.  A.  Fish. 

New  England  history,  by  C.  W.  Elliott. 

Directory  of  ancestral  heads  of  New  England  families 
1620-1700,  compiled  by  F.  R.  Holmes. 

American  social  history,  by  A.  Nevins. 

American  Pewter,  by  J.  B.  Kerfoot. 

Read  Genealogy,  by  G.  H.  Read. 

A  Rhode  Island  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  memoirs  of 
Samuel  Smith  1776-1786. 

Abridged    compendium    of    American    genealogy,    first 
families  of  America. 

Records  of  the  Bailey  family,  by  a  descendant. 

Consolation  from  Homar,  Newport  imprint  1789. 
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Letters  on  the  American  Revolution.  M.  W.  Willard,  ed. 
Grandmother  Tyler's  Book,  Recollections  of  Mary  P. 
Tyler.    1775-1866. 

The  Pilgrims  and  Their  History,  by  Rowland  G.  Usher. 


Report  of  the  Library  Committee 

During  the  past  year  one  section  or  its  equivalent,  has 
been  cleared  of  old  books  of  travel,  history  and  on  miscel- 
laneous subjects.  These  books  were  placed  in  a  box,  labeled 
and  sent  to  the  basement.  A  list  of  our  duplicates  has  been 
made  and  from  the  collection  Dr.  Terry  and  Mr.  Sturgis 
have  made  purchases. 

All  books  have  'been  catalogued  to  date,  including  cur- 
rent books  purchased  during  the  year.  This  excepts  the 
collection  of  Jeffersonia  left  to  us  by  Mr.  Tompkins,  and  cer- 
tain government  publications  which  will  probably  later  be 
discarded. 

The  reference  room  of  the  library  still  requires  atten- 
tion, and  a  great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done  there. 

The  list  of  books  added  to  the  library  during  the  year 
has  already  been  given  by  your  Librarian. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mildred  A.  Gardner, 

Chairman. 


Report  of  the  Coin  and  Medal   Department 

Fifteen  coins  and  medals,  American  and  Foreign,  have 
been  added  to  the  collection  the  past  year,  also  a  badge  with 
bar  and  pin  issued  by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy.   This  lot  was  donated  by  Miss  G.  R.  Creighton. 

E.  P.  Robinson, 

Curator  Coins  and  Medals. 
May  26,  1925. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  the  nominations  were  made  from  the  lloor  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President  Roderick  Terry 

Vice  President  F.  K.  Sturgis 

Second  Vice  President  Darius  Baker 

Third  Vice  President  T.  T.  Pitman 

Recording  Secretary,  Librarian,  Assistant 

Treasurer  Lloyd  M.  Mayer 

Corresponding  Secretary  Maud  L.  Stevens 

Treasurer  William  Stevens 

Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals  E.  P.  Robinson 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

For  One  Year 
Mrs.  C.  L.  F.  Robinson  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Gardner 

Jonas  Bergner  Marion  Eppley 

For  Two  Years 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Lawton  Mrs.  W.  W.  Covell 

Mrs.  Paul  FitzSimons  Mrs.  D.  B.  Fearing 

For  Three  Years 
Mrs.  Harold  Brown  Mrs.  Walter  X.  Hill 

William  S.  Sherman  -Mrs.  William  H.  Birckhead 

Honorary  Member  of  Board  of  Directors 
Miss  Edith  May  Tilley 

Two  names  were  then  offered  for  annual  membership : 
Mrs.  Thomas  Mumford  Seabury,  Jr.,  and 
Miss  Mary  Sturtevant. 

Both  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  President  then  introduced  to  the  meeting  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Sturtevant,  and  Mrs.  Sturtevant  read  a  paper  entitled 

"THE  EAST  SHORE  OF  MIDDLETOWX  SINCE  1872" 
The  reading  of  this  paper  created  deep  interest  and  at 
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its  close  the  President  suggested  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  ior 
Mrs.  Sturtevant,  which  was  heartily  accorded. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  and  refreshments  were 
served  in  the  newspaper  room,  Mrs.  Darius  Baker  doing  the 
nonours  of  the  tea  table,  assisted  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Robinson. 


The  East  Shore  of  Middletown,  R.  L 

By  Mary  C.  Sturtevant 

In  the  year  1871  the  east  shore  of  Middletown,  R.  I., 
beyond  the  Paradise  Road,  consisted  of  a  number  of  large 
farms,  very  few  roads  and  was  a  place  of  small  account. 
Paradise  Road  was  then  called  Swamp  Road,  east  of  which 
was  a  small  shallow  pond,  now  one  of  Newport's  reser- 
voirs, and,  southeast,  desolate  sand  dunes  where  sportsmen 
wandered  with  their  guns  and,  across  which,  parties  of 
fashionable  people  sometimes  found  their  way  to  fish  for 
crabs  from  a  bridge  back  of  the  Third  Beach,  under  which 

(ran  a  brook,  the  waters  mingling  with  the  incoming  tide. 
Here  also  the  farmers  washed  their  sheep  and  sometimes 
the  Baptists  brought  their  converts  for  immersion. 

The  principal  road,  used  by  the  farmers,  was  the  Green 
End  Road  which,  however,  came  to  an  end  where  it  reached 
the  Third  Beach  Road  then  called  Wet  Lane,  and  was  con- 
nected by  various  driftways  with  the  Seaconnet  River 
farms.  These  were  the  Russell,  Ogden,  Swan,  Bull,  Chase, 
Geoffry,  and  Howland  lands.  There  were  only  two  houses 
of  any  distinction  in  the  region,  that  of  Governor  Samuel 
G.  Arnold  on  the  Third  Beach  Road  which  was  purchased 
by  him  in  the  year  1813  and  made  beautiful  by  being  sur- 
rounded by  trees  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  called 
"Lazy  Lawn,"  and   also   the  old   Chase  house,  where  Mr. 
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Sturtevant  and  his  family  lived  for  sixteen  years,  having 
made  many  improvements  to  the  building,  and  surrounded 
it  with  trees  and  a  stone  wall. 

The  beautiful  grounds  of  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Knight,  on 
Indian  Avenue,  were  an  apple  orchard  and,  later,  for  many 
5rears,  a  ferry  boat  ran  back  and  forth  from  the  shore  to  a 
fashionable  fishing  club  on  West  Island.  The  great  changes 
which  the  following  brief  sketch  will  show  are  almost  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  enterprise  of  two  men. 

In  1872,  it  chanced  that  a  young  man  named  Eugene 
Sturtevant,  rented,  for  the  summer,  a  cottage  in  the  Para- 
dise Hills,  then  owned  by  John  Neilson,  and,  on  a  fine 
July  afternoon,  he  wandered  with  his  gun,  across  the  coun- 
try, to  the  cliffs  on  the  east  shore,  a  region  then  familiar 
to  few,  besides  the  owners  of  the  farms.  A  sunset  glow  en- 
hanced a  wonderful  view  of  the  ocean,  Seaconnet  and  Sach- 
uest  Points,  and  the  town  of  Little  Gompton  across  the  bay, 
and  the  lofty  cliffs  were  found  to  overhang  charming  caves 
and  pebbly  beaches  which  so  fascinated  the  sportsman  that, 
on  his  return,  he  declared  that  "he  had  seen  the  most  beau- 
tiful place  in  the  world,"  and  believed  that,  if  roads  could 


be  built  and  the  land  divided  into  building  lots  a  great  for- 
tune could  be  made  here.  His  friends  thought  the  plan  only 
a  dream,  but  the  idea  so  possessed  Mr.  Sturtevant's  mind 
that  he  persuaded  a  cousin,  of  large  means,  to  undertake  the 
gigantic  scheme  with  him  and  the  purchase  of  the  farms 
began.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  however,  his  cousin  failed  him 
and  Alfred  Smith,  the  well  known  real  estate  agent  of  those 
times,  agreed  to  fill  his  place.  The  land  for  two  and  a  half 
miles  along  the  shore  was  secured  and  then  followed  the 
building  of  five  miles  of  road  and  the  fencing  of  what  is 
known  as  Indian  Avenue,  the  name  having  been  suggested 
by  the  many  stone  tools  and  other  Indian  relics  brought  to 
the  surface  by  the  ploughs.  The  Green  End  Road  was  ex- 
tended to  the  shore  and  a  number  of  short  roads,  leading 
into  the  main  avenue,  were  set  off  and  maps  made  of  the 
whole  improvement.  Lots  were  soon  sold  to  the  Rev.  John 
T.  Huntington,  of  Hartford,  and  also  to  Mr.  William  Bis- 
pham  and  Dr.  Wallace  and  Dr.  Pugh  of  Philadelphia  and 
for  a  while,  it  looked  as  if  Mr.  Sturtevant's  dreams  were  to 
become  a  reality.    But  then  followed  the  Boston  fire  and  the 
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great  panic  in  the  business  world  and  no  other  purchases 
were  made  for  a  long  time. 

Up  to  this  time  the  only  drives  on  the  Island  were  on 
Bellevue  Avenue,  as  far  as  Bailey's  Beach,  the  road  to  the 
Fort,  and  on  the  beaches.  Signs  were  posted  on  the  streets 
indicating  on  what  afternoons  in  the  week  the  tide  would  be 
at  its  lowest  ebb,  so  everyone  went  in  one  direction  and  the 
long  procession  of  glittering  carriages  with  ladies  in  elabo- 
rate costumes  was  a  gorgeous  sight.  It  was  especially  beau- 
tiful on  the  beaches  when  the  setting  sun  lighted  the  scene. 

I  remember  especially  the  effect  produced  on  an  August 
afternoon  when  the  great  crowd  returned  after  the  steeple 
chase  which  had  taken  place  on  Sachuest  Point,  under  the 
auspices  of  James  Gordon  Bennett. 

Now  days  of  great  anxiety  began  for  Mr.  Sturtevant,  for 
he  realized  that  unless  Indian  Avenue  could  be  connected 
with  the  road  to  Newport,  running  back  of  the  First  Beach, 
his  property  could  never  be  developed.  The  five  miles  of 
road  which  he  had  built  and  the  fencing  of  the  same  had 
been  paid  for  from  the  profits  of  the  first  sales  and  then 
everything  stood  still.  He  could  not  himself  afford  to  build 
the  connecting  road,  and  would  it  be  possible  to  persuade 
the  town,  especially  the  taxpayers  on  the  west  shore,  five 
miles  away,  that  this  was  of  any  importance?  However, 
a  petition  was  drawn  up  and  Mr.  Sturtevant  started  on  a 
weary  journey  from  house  to  house,  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  stir  up  enthusiasm,  and  many  were  the  consultations 
with  the  Town  Council.  At  last  after  a  Ions  struggle,  con- 
sent  was  given  for  the  building  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Hanging  Rock  Road,  since  it  passes  close  to  the  cave  of  that 
name  where  Bishop  Berkeley  is  supposed  to  have  written 
"The  Minute  Philosopher."  and  I  remember  the  glad  day 
when  the  town  sergeant  appeared  and  went  through  the 
formality  of  opening  the  highway  by  knocking  away  some 
of  the  stones  from  the  wall  which  crossed  the  entrance  on 
the  Third  Beach  Road.  It  seemed,  at  first,  a  hopeless  enter- 
prise, as  two  ledges  of  rock  stood  in  the  way!  but  work- 
men were  engaged  and  the  struggle  seemed  at  an  end. 

The  larger  part  of  the  Paradise  ledges  were  then  owned 
by  Dr.  David  King  and  he  was  quite  willing  that  the  road 
should  pass  between  these  and  the  pond  (now  a  reservoir) 
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back  of  the  Third  Beach;  but  the  land  back  of  the  Second 
Beach  was  the  property  of  Gen.  Alfred  Hazard,  and  he  was 
a  lover  of  litigation  simply  for  its  agreeable  excitement. 
He  was  heard  to  declare  that  he  hoped  to  leave  his  property 
in  such  a  form  that  his  heirs  also  might  enjoy  this  pastime. 
So  one  evening  a  sheriff  arrived  at  Mr.  Sturtevant's  house 
with  an  injunction  from  Mr.  Hazard  against  building  a 
road  through  his  estate,  though  it  would  cross  only  a  des- 
olate stretch  of  sand  dunes  and  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
his  land.  The  sheriff  was  a  man  of  judgment  and  sympa- 
thy and  suggested  that,  as  the  injunction  did  not  take  effect 
until  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Sturtevant  was  at 
liberty  to  do  what  he  pleased,  in  regard  to  the  highway, 
until  that  hour. 

There  were  no  telephones  in  those  days  nor  postal  de- 
liveries, but,  in  some  way,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  torpedo 
station  and  dynamite  was  secured;  so,  in  the  twilight  of 
the  following  day,  the  ledge,  which  would  obstruct  the  road 
near  Berkeley's  Cave,  was  blown  up,  and  there,  for  as  long 
as  six  years,  the  stones  laid  untouched. 

At  last,  Alfred  Hazard  died,  leaving  his  property  to  the 
Newport  Hospital  and  for  a  moment  hope  was  revived,  but, 
true  to  his  word,  litigation  followed.  His  wife  contested  the 
will  and  a  weary  lawsuit  followed.  Finally  its  settlement 
removed  the  last  obstruction.  Workmen  appeared  and 
to  the  joy  of  the  weary  waiters,  the  first  spadeful  of  earth 
was  removed,  and  the  second  ledge  of  rock  blasted.  Then 
Mr.  Sturtevant  sold  land  to  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Coit,  the 
founder  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  to  Edwin  Booth,  the  cele- 
brated actor,  both  of  whom  built  houses,  and  Indian  Avenue 
became  a  favorite  drive;  but  it  was  all  too  late,  for  the 
long  delay  of  the  road  had  destroyed  all  possibility  of  finan- 
cial Success,  while  added  to  all,  the  Ocean  Drive  had  been 
built  and  the  trend  of  fashion  was  in  that  direction. 

During  these  years  the  Rev.  John  T.  Huntington,  on 
summer  afternoons,  read  Evening  Prayer  and  a  sermon  in 
the  schoolhouse  on  the  Third  Beach  Road,  and  these  ser- 
vices were  so  largely  attended  that  Mrs.  Sturtevant  started 
a  petition  for  money  to  build  a  small  chapel  which  might 
eventually  be  maintained  for  the  entire  year.  A  gift  of  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  from  Mrs.  Wiliam  Gammell  gave  im- 
■ 
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petus  to  the  movement  and  Miss  Nina  Arnold,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Arthur  Rogers,  collected  five  hundred  dollars,  hut  it 
was  not  until  1882  that  sufficient  funds  had  been  secured  to 
start  the  building. 

A  lot  on  Indian  Avenue,  near  the  old  ferry,  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sturtevant,  who  also  gave  the  stone  from  the 
walls  removed  on  the  farms  when  he  made  the  new  boun- 
daries and,  about  seven  years  after  the  first  offerings  were 
given,  the  foundations  were  laid  of  the  Berkeley  Memorial 
Chapel,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  by  Mr.  Harold 
Brown,  its  Treasurer,  the  name  of  St.  Columba. 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Clarke  in  October, 
1884,  and  among  those  present  were  Edwin  Booth  and  his 
daughter,  who  entertained  the  Bishop  and  special  friends 
of  the  chapel,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  at  his  home  near  by. 

During  the  summer  of  1885,  services  were  held  in 
the  afternoons  only  and  many  distinguished  clergymen 
officiated,  among  them  Henr}'  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York, 
and  the  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Huntington  of  Grace  Church  in  that 
city,  and  Mrs.  Sturtevant  established  a  Sunday  School  with 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Rogers,  who  had  a  large  class  of 
adults.  In  the  summer  of  1886,  Dr.  Henry  Coit  of  St.  Paul's 
School  was  in  charge,  and  during  the  following  year,  the 
Bishop  sent  the  Rev.  John  B.  Diman  to  care  for  the  chapel 
permanently.  A  furnace  was  secured,  two  services  on  Sun- 
day were  held  and  there  were  large  Bible  classes  both  of 
men  and  women,  with  Mr.  Diman  and  Mrs.  Sturtevant  as 
teachers,  while  Miss  Helena  and  Alice  Sturtevant  (later  Mrs. 
Henry  Howard)  cared  for  the  younger  children — and  the 
pupils  numbered  about  seventy.  The  little  chapel  which 
had  been  made  beautiful  by  many  memorials,  many  of 
which  were  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Edward  King  and  her  family, 
was  not  only  largely  attended  by  the  neighboring  farmers, 
but  in  summer,  by  many  people  from  Newport. 

In  1889  Mr.  Diman  was  absent  in  Europe  for  eight 
months  and  his  place  was  filled  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Rogers, 
now  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Evanston. 

In  1892  Mr.  Diman  left  the  chapel  to  become  a  teacher 
and  for  two  years  there  was  no  regular  minister,  but  the 
attendance  at  the  services  and  Sunday  School  continued 
to  be  large.    The  Rev.  Henry  Stone  was  in  charge  from  1894 
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to  1898  and  then  Mr.  Diman,  who  had  started  a  small  school 
in  Newport,  resumed  his  care  of  St.  Golumha's  and  was 
identified  with  the  chapel  until  1916,  when  he  left  Newport 
and  later  entered  the  Roman  Church. 

In  the  meantime,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Diman 
and  Mrs.  Sturtevant,  a  Parish  House  in  connection  with  the 
chapel,  had  been  erected,  not  only  for  works  of  charity  but 
for  social  gatherings,  lectures,  and  a  reading  room  for  men, 
which  was  furnished  by  Mrs.  John  Garter  Brown  as  a  me- 
morial to  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Arnold. 

The  largest  contributors  to  this  building  were  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Emery,  who  paid  for  the  land,  and  Mrs.  Louis 
McCagg,  Mr.  George  Gordon  King,  and  Mr.  Julien  T.  Davies. 
The  Parish  House  has  proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  com- 
munity. 

St.  George's  School,  which  started  in  Newport  with 
four  pupils,  grew  very  rapidly  and,  in  1901,  the  house  which 
is  the  centre  of  a  group  of  splendid  buildings,  was  built 
and  the  scholars,  who  now  number  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty, have  always  attended  St.  Columba's  Chapel. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  all  of  these  developments  to 
that  afternoon  in  1872  when  a  beautiful  sunset  brought 
a  wonderful  vision  to  a  young  man  who,  though  he  suffered 
sadly  in  its  realization,  was  yet  the  means  of  starting  a 
chain  of  circumstances  which  has  made  Middletown  not 
only  a  stronghold  of  the  Church,  but  a  centre  of  education 
and  by  the  roads  in  which' he  so  recklessly  buried  his  for- 
tune, he  opened  to  the  world  a  splendid  area  of  land  with 
beautiful  drives  and  now  the  seat  of  a  number  of  homes. 

He  lies  near  the  chancel  of  the  chapel,  the  construction 
of  which  he  superintended  with  jealous  care,  and  on  the 
stone  which  marks  his  resting  place  are  the  words: 

"I  know  thy  works,  and  thy  labor,  and  thy  patience." 
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SOCIETY  NOTES 


Frequent  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  CENTURY  PAR- 
TY which  gave  so  much  pleas- 
ure last  summer,  and  which  so 
enriched  the  Society's  treasury 
as  to  make  the  tides  of  income 
and  outgo  more  nearly  equal 
than  they  have  ever  been  be- 
fore. Now  the  ladies,  to  whose 
heroic  exertions  the  success  of 
that  memorable  enterprise  is 
due,  are  planning,  we  under- 
stand, another  entertainment 
for  this  summer,  of  a  some- 
what different  nature.  The  pro- 
ject is  to  hold  a  "STREET 
FAIR"  or  "BLOCK  PARTY"  on 
Washington  Street.  It  is  a  bold 
and  ambitious  scheme,  and  if 
it  can  be  carried  through  to  a 
successful  finish,  it  will  doubt- 
less bring  crowns  of  laurel 
down  upon  the  fair  'brows  of 
its  projectors,  while  filling  with 


"pieces   of   eight"   the   always- 
yawning  coffers  of  the  Society. 


The  improvements  effected 
in  the  Newspaper  Room  con- 
tinue to  be  a  source  of  com- 
plete satisfaction.  Whereas 
formerly  it  was  a  matter  of  an- 
noying difficulty  to  take  a  vol- 
ume down  from  the  shelves, 
and  a  matter  of  still  more  an- 
noying difficulty  to  put  it  back 
again,  now  reference  to  the 
files  is  made  with  ease  and 
comfort.  The  insertion  of  par- 
titions in  the  racks,  giving  to 
each  group  of  volumes  ample 
room,  has  brought  about  this 
desirable  result.  The  Society 
is  indebted  to  its  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Sturgis,  for  this  dis- 
tinct advance  in  its  facilities 
for  service  to  the  public. 
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BY-LAWS 


NAME 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this 
Society  is  "The  Newport  His- 
torical Society." 

OBJECT 

Sec.  2.  The  object  of  this 
Society  is  to  discover,  procure 
and  preserve  whatever  may  re- 
late to  general  history,especial- 
ly  to  civil,  literary  and  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, more  particularly  of  the 
City  and   County  of  Newport. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  3.  The  Society  shall 
consist  of  annual,  life,  sustain- 
ing, associate  and  honorary 
members.  Annual,  sustaining, 
associate  and  life  members 
may  be  elected  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Society  or  Directors. 
Honorary  members  can  be 
elected  only  by  the  Society. 
Any  individual  on  payment  at 
one  time  of  fifty  dollars,  may 
be  elected  a  life  member,  and 
shall  thereafter  be  exempt 
from  all  assessments  or  annual 
tax.  Such  other  persons  as 
may  have  rendered  service 
may  be  elected  life  members, 
and  be  exempt  from  all  assess- 
ments or  tax. 

OFFICERS 

Sec.  -1.  The  otticers  of  the 
Society  shall  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting   (or  at  an  ad- 


journment thereof),  and  shall 
hold  their  respective  oilices  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  succes- 
sors are  chosen,  and  shall  be 

A  President,  a  First  Vice 
President*  a  Second  Vice  Pres- 
ident, a  Third  Vice  President, 
a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Sec- 
retary, a  Librarian,  a  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  a  Curator 
of  Coins  and  Medals,  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting 
of  the  above  oilicers  and  twelve 
others  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting,  four  for 
three  years,  four  for  two  years, 
and  four  shall  be  elected  each 
year  thereafter. 

Sec.  5.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  last  Tuesday  in  May  in 
each  year,  at  which  meeting  a 
report  shall  be  presented  by  the 
President  in  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  of  all  busi- 
ness which  they  have  transact- 
ed during  the  preceding  year, 
and  additional  reports  in  full 
shall  be  presented  by  the 
Treasurer,  Librarian,  and  Cu- 
rator of  Medals  and  Coins.  The 
Society  shall  hold  regular 
meetings  on  the  third  Monday 
in  August,  November,  and  Feb- 
ruary, for  literary  exercises, 
the  election  of  new  members, 
and  such  other  business  as 
may  be  brought  before  it.  Spe- 
cial meetings  may  be  called  at 
any  time  when  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  President,  or  at  the 
request  of  three  members  of 
the   Society. 
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BOARD    OF   DIRECTORS 

Sec.  6.  The  government  of 
the  Society  shall  be  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Directors,  who 
>hall  have  custody  of  all  build- 
ings,funds,  securities,  and  col- 
lections belonging  to  the  Soci- 
ety; shall  fix  salaries  and  have 
the  general  control  and  regu- 
lation of  the  affairs  of  the  Soci- 
ety in  the  intervals  between  the 
annual  meetings.  They  may 
elect  annual  and  life  members 
(but  not  Honorary).  They  shall 
provide  for  regular  literary  and 
other  exercises;  and  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for 
promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Society.  They  shall  authorize 
the  disbursements  and  expen- 
ditures of  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury, and  make  such  invest- 
ments as  may  be  ordered 
by  these  By-laws,  and  by  the 
Society.  They  shall  hold  regu- 
lar meetings  at  least  once  in 
two  months.  Special  meetings 
may  be  called  when  deemed 
necessary  by  the  President. 
They  shall  organize  as  soon  af- 
ter "the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  as  possible  and  appoint 
the  following  committees:  a 
Committee  on  Finance;  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  and  Mu- 
seum; a  Committee  on  Build- 
ings and  Grounds;  a  Commit- 
tee on  Literary  Exercises;  a 
Committee  on  Publications;  a 
Nominating  Committee;  a 
Committee  on  Increase  of 
Membership;  an  Auditing 
Committee. 

The  President  of  the  Society 
shall  act  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  the  Recording  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society  shall  act 
as  Clerk.  They  mav  make  such 


rules  and  regulations  for  their 
own  government,  and  for  the 
Society's  Library  and  Museum 
as  may  be  necessary,  not  incon- 
sistent with  these  by-laws.  Five 
members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  busi- 
ness. 

Sec.  7.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing the  Society  shall  assess  a 
tax  upon  each  sustaining  mem- 
ber of  ten  dollars,  upon  each 
annual  member  of  two  dollars, 
and  upon  each  associate  mem- 
ber of  one  dollar,  which  latter 
class  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Society  except 
that  of  voting. 

PERMANENT   FUND 

Sec.  8.  All  money  received 
on  account  of  life  members 
shall  be  invested  and  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  Permanent 
Fund.  Other  sums  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  added  to  this 
fund,  the  interest  only  of 
which  can  be  used  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  Society. 

QUORUM 

Sec.  9.  At  all  meetings  of 
the  Society  five  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

PRESIDENT 

Sec.  10.  The  President,  or 
Presidents,  (or  in  their  absence 
in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice 
a  chairman  pro  tempore)  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Society,  ami  shall  have  a  cast- 
ing vote.  He  shall  preserve  or- 
der, subject  to  an  appeal,  and 
at  the  annual  meeting  shall 
present  a  brief  address  relative 
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to  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Society  or  suggestions  for  its 
welfare. 

TREASURER 

Sec.  11.  The  Treasurer  shall 
receive  the  annual  tax  and  oth- 
er income  of  the  Society.  He 
shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  its 
funds  and  securities,  and  shall 
pay  all  the  bills  against  the  So- 
ciety when  properly  approved. 
He  shall  keep  a  true  account  of 
his  receipts  and  payments,  and 
present  a  report,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  finance  commit- 
tee, at  each  meeting  of  the  Di- 
rectors, and  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  shall 
present  a  detailed  report  for 
the  year  in  writing. 

RECORDING    SECRETARY 

Sec.  12.  The  Recording  Sec- 
retary shall  have  charge  of  the 
seal,  charter,  by-laws  and  re- 
cords of  the  Society,  and  act  as 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  shall  keep  a  fair 
and  accurate  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  all  meetings.  He 
shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  give  notice  of  the 
time  of  all  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety and  Board  of  Directors, 
and  shall  prepare  a  list  of  such 
business  as  is  brought  to  his 
attention  before  each  meeting 
of  the  Directors. 

CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY 

Sec.  13.  The  Corresponding 
Secretary  shall  promptly  fill 
out  and  send  to  all  members 
elected  notices  of  their  election, 
and  shall  conduct  for  the  So- 
ciety such    correspondence    as 


may  be  required  of  him  by  the 
President,  Recording  Secretary 
or  Librarian. 

LIBRARIAN 

Sec.  14.  The  Librarian  shall 
have  the  charge  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  Library  and 
the  collections  of  the  Society, 
and  the  care  and  arrangement 
of  the  books,  manuscripts,  and 
other  articles  belonging  to  the 
Society.  He  shall  expend  in  the 
purchase  of  books  and  other 
articles  and  for  their  safe- 
keeping and  preservation  at 
the  direction  of  the  Library 
Committee,  such  sums  of  mon- 
ey as  shall,  from  time  to  time. 
be  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  shall  present  a  report 
at  each  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  a  general  report  of  the 
Society. 

Sec.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  committee  to  report 
through  its  chairman  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  Treasurer  shall  be 
ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Librari- 
an of  the  Library  Committee. 
and  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Literary  Exercises. 

ALTERATION    OF    THESE    BY-LAWS 

Sec.  16.  No  alterations  in 
these  by-laws  shall  be  made 
unless  such  changes  shall  have 
been  proposed  in  writing  at  a 
previous  meeting. 

Sec.  17.  These  by-laws  shall 
take  effect  immediately,  and  all 
former  by-laws  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 
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qg  THE 


.. .  „  h 
Newport    Historical    Society 

\\ = 

Number  Fifty-five  NEWPORT,   Rx  I.   ^5  October,  1925 


A  Few  Words  At  jftt  S  bme  Old 


Buildings  in  Ne      pit 


Written  and  Read  ^^^r' 
MARY   EDITH   POWEL 
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\  


With  jflern  magnificence  and  old  beauty,  that 

Newport  is  »  _>iiuch  overgrown  by  the  comm  'place  and 
ugly,  is  true.  She  has  lost  the  dignified  retirem  of  ample 
house  lots  and  the  general  good  proportion  tlv.  ^tem  of 

apprentice   workmen   gave    to   all   her  build  jietfier 

grand  or  humble,  for  the  first  two  centuries  it'e.    Our 

modern  parks,  good  as  they  are,  especial  ^-bordering 

streets,  become  practically  portions  oi  iheln,  will  never 
replace  the  old  spaciousness,  common  to  all. 

There  is  much  charm  in  the;  turns  and  twists  of  our  two 
old  long  streets,  and  tine  bends  and  rises  of  many  quiet  by- 
ways show  diversity  of  effect.  The  mass  makes  good  if  the 
detail  fails,  and,  at  all  seasons,  marvelous  changes  of  atmo- 
sphere tinge  with  many  colors  what  lies  below,  besides  occa- 
sionally flinging  across  the  zenith  that  veil  of  Isis,  that  we 
now  call  a  rainbow. 

The  ell  was  a  better  proportion  than  the  yard  measure. 


Colonial  furniture  as  well  as  architecture  proves  it.  The 
earliest  carpenters  and  joiners  were  no  novices,  but  came 
trained  from  England,  bringing  traditions  of  beautiful  door- 
ways that  had  been  seen  during  the  years  spent  in  Holland 
— for  doctrinal  reasons— for  while  plentiful  in  that  waterv 
district,  these  doors  are  lacking  in  the  mother  country — old 
England —  a  land  that  certainly  never  suggested  the  uni- 
versal New  England  cellar,  either.  Newport  has  not  pre- 
served the,  names  of  her  first  workers  in  wood,  those  hardy 
hands  that  built  houses  out  of  trees,  just  as  Perry  did  his 
fighting  fleet,  and  very  little  of  their  work,  if  any,  of  the 
first  fifty  years  1639-1690,  remains  to  speak  for  them.  It 
was,  of  course,  necessarily  more  simple  than  that  of  their 
descendants.  ^ 

After  all,  what  i\a  house?  A  roof.  Man  needed  shel- 
ter. The  element  vv  core  hard  upon  him.  So  primitive  man 
peeped  out  of  his  cave  and  did  for  himself.  He  put  it  on 
posts,  his  roof,  and  he  invented  a  floor,  and',  clever  lad, 
shut  out  the  wild  beasts  and  the  biped  object1' enables  with 
waL:s,  and  ttoejn  he  grew  vain,  and  clappe-'  >ther  story 

when  he  moved  to  better  quarters,  whc  of  a  hole 

in  the  roof  he  built  him  a  chimney.    Pes  the  idea 

from  smoking  out  a  bee-tree — nothing  ^ew.     And 

that  bring'  lis  up  to  the  first  house  here. 

Acco  rng  to  the  late  Mr.  Tilley — very  cautious  in  state- 
mentor-  ^descendant  of  the  Eastons — the  first  master 
m&soi  vvport  were  Nicholas  and  Peter  Easton,  father 
and  sol.  rial  settlers  in  1639.  That  Nicholas  was  a 
surveyor  \  and  a  tanner  is  certain,  but  various  occu- 
pations were  oiteii  followed  in  those  days;  nevertheless, 
whoever  built  the  first  chimneys  in  these  parts,  built  them 
well  and  built  them  to  last.  The  strong  cellar  walls,  rather 
shallow  underground  and  not  more  than  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  above,  and  the  solid  foundations  of  the  ponderous 
chimneys,  were  dry  laid, — any  mason  will  say,  much  more 
difficult  than  when  mortar  bonded — out  of  thei'best  selected 
flat  field  stones.  The  stacks  of  flues,  with  manifold  fire- 
places, oven  spaces  to  be  iheated  by  red  hot  logs  or  stones, 
storage  holes,  and  the  like,  were  set  in  a  mortar  of  fish 
shell  lime,  hill  sand,  gravel  and  sharp  scraps  of  slate, — so 


was  a  gable  wall  that  very  often  adjoined  the  chimney  and 
rose  to  the  eaves.  Occasionally  the  oyster  or  clam  shell 
lime  was  augmented  by  that  burned  from  stones  in  the 
harbor,  but  clams  made  victuals  and  shelter  both!  Origi- 
nally chimneys  were  placed  within  the  foundation  and 
formed  part  of  the  outer  wall — they  were  not  central  in 
the  building.  And  the  first  wooden  buildings  were  so  small, 
clinging  like  limpets  to.  their  rock  chimneys,  that  many  were 
abandoned,  soon  taken  down  or  enlarged,  just  for  more 
closet  room  as  one  might  say, — although  there  was  nothing 
whatever  flimsy  in  early  Newport's  intention,  either  in 
stone  or  wood.  I  shall  speak  of  the  oldest  house  now  ex- 
tant later,  because  its  history  connects  with  more  recent 
buildings. 

Our  very  oldest  house  that  we  lost  so  lately, — the 
house  built  entirely  of  stone  in  16 —  for  Governor  Henry 
Bull,  a  first  settler,  and  holding  many  other  ollices,  shows 
in  its  ruins  today  traces  of  much  change.  The  original 
outer  chimnevs  were  gone1,  the  house  almost  doubled  in 
size;  and/r  v  a  faint  outline  was  found  on  the  east  wall 
to  show  w"  Newport's  first  strong  room  or  jail  had  once 
been  set  ocW  up  Sheriff  Bull's  prisoners.     It  was  said 

that  the  e  had  been  fortified  against  possible  Indian 

foes  in  Kii,  °mHp's  War  and  it  has  been  (probably  erro- 
neously) con£u&4M  with  a  stone  tavern  once  standing  near 
by.  The  gambrel  roof  was  most  likely  put  on  when  the  new 
brick  central  chimneys  went  up,  and  a  long  time  after  1639, 
although  before  present  remembrance,  new  windows  were 
opened  in  front.  With  all  this,  it  was  an  indescribable  loss 
to  horrified  Newport,  lit  up  by  its  dying  blaze  in  Christmas 
week,  1912,  and  grieving  for  the  ghastly  tragedies  that  then 
befe:i. 

Mr.  Tilley  assumed  that  the  Eastons  built  in  16-11  the 
masonry  of  Gov.  Coddington's  big  residence  on  Marlborough 
street  near  Duke.  (I  wonder  what  name  that  wide  street 
had  then,  for  the  Duke  was  not  born.)  It  was  wrenched 
apart  with  much  effort  in  1837,  having  outlived  its  useful- 
ness from  neglect.  A  picture,  given  in  Mason's  Reminis- 
cences, is  very  like  that  he  gives  also  of  the  great  house 
that  stood  behind  No.  166  Thames  street,  last  called   the 
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Atkinson  house,  and  of  which  style  of  architecture,  Mrs. 
Cotton's  beautiful  house  on  Cotton's  Court,  east  of  the  Main 
street,  behind  Hermann's,  even  modernized  by  a  piazza,  is 
very  suggestive. 

On  the  frame  when  formed  was  placed  a  cap  plate  to 
cany  either  the  floor  joists  of  an  upper  story  or,  if  at  the 
top  of  the  wall,  the  plate  on  which,  by  "birds'  mouth"  V 
notches,  were  sealed  the  lower  ends  of  the  rafters.  Boards 
were  nailed,  or  pinned  by  "tree  nails,"  onto  the  sills,  pur- 
lines,  and  cap  plates  to  close  in  the  sides.  Battens  ran 
across  the  rafters  and  over  these  shingles  or  splints  were 
nailed  on.  Heavy  hand-split  clapboards  came  in  a  little 
later  (the  lower  outer  edge  of  these  sometimes  beaded)  but 
the)'  were  laid  of  "less  weather  to  the  weather"  than  were 
the  early  red  cedar  shingles,  and  to  some  extent  failed  to 
give  the  character  that  the  olden  shingle  covered  houses 
possessed.  One  of  the  oldest  of  these  was  on  Elm  street, 
near  Cross  or  Poplar.  Inside  the  early  houses  were  wain- 
scoted or  panelled  in  wood,  the  first  ordinarily  four  feet 
high,  being  of  boards  intended  for  cart  sides.--  Doors  were 
framed  and  neatly  panelled.  The  hamiiie r-men  made 
T-hinges,  pot  hooks,  cranes,  trammels,  and  i  gers,  tho' 
earliest  latches  were  of  wood  with  a  string.  iidows  at 

very  first  were  unglazed,  having  only  shutk:  ur  at  best 
only  oiled  paper.  Then  diamond  paned  gi:  3  sef'in  lead,  is 
said  to  have  been  used.  This  is  mentioned  in  Parson  Hony- 
man's  house,  where  Mr.  Seabury's  shoe  store  now  stands. 
Sash,  if  double,  was  smaller  below  than  above  the  meeting 
rail.  As  for  leaded  glass,  I  saw  a  window  the  other  day, 
high  aloft,  161  Spring  street,  that  looked  like  an  old  leaded 
sash.  I  can't  swear  it.  I  hope  so!  It  is  that  huge  old  house 
N.  W.  corner  of  Spring  and  Mill,  that  was  screwed  up  to 
put  a  ground  floor  of  stores  under  it — poor  thing ! 

To  return  to  chimneys  for  a  moment.  The  chimney  of 
the  Atkinson  house  was  sixteen  feet  square  at  the  base.  It 
only  came  down  about  1898  and  another  such  giant  was 
blown  up  with  gunpowder  about  fifty  years  ago,  across 
Thames  street,  opposite  the  Union  Bank  building,  because  it 
positively  refused  to  be  pulled  down.  It  stood  gaunt  and 
naked1  without  its  house  for  several  days,  and  Mr.  John 


Coggeshall  and  Mr.  Sam  Brown  in  the  bank  were  exercised 
by  its  early  death,  for  it  was  perfectly  sound. 

There  are  sketches  in  Mr.  Mason's  book  of  both  the 
Atkinson  and  Coddington  houses,  proving  resemblance, 
and  showing  the  chimneys,  over  roof,  to  be  much  the  same 
as  that  seen  today  on  the  Wanton  house,  No.  17  Broad 
street.  That  also  somewhat  antedates  the  year  1700,  altho' 
not  deemed  near  so  old  as  those  with  overhanging  stories. 

On  arriving  in  New  England  in  1635  with  his  parents, 
a  brother  and  two  sisters,  Benedict  Arnold,  the  first  of  that 
name  in  Newport,  sojourned  principally  in  Providence  for 
five  years.  In  1640,  when  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
he  married  Damaris  Westcott,  and  in  November,  1651,  this 
couple  and  their  three  sons,  Benedict,  Caleb,  and  Josiah, 
left  what  Mr.  Bicknell  calls  "the  troubled  conditions  of  Prov- 
idence, for  the  more  quiet  and  agreeable  atmosphere  of 
Aquidneck,"  and  in  May,  1653,  Arnold'  became  a  freeman  of 
the  R.  I.  Colony  wherein  he  held  many  important  oilices 
until  his  death  in.  1678  at  the  age  of  63. 

He  see  s  to  have  been  a  great  patron  of  the  masons  of 
Newport.  ascriptions  of  this  Governor's  mansion  indi- 
cate it  to  save  been  very  much  like  the  earlier  one  of 
Governor  C  aldington,  with  great  chimneys,  gable  end  and 
foundations  of  customary  workmanship  and  materials,  the 
rest  wrooden  with  overhanging  stories;  stoutly  resisting  the 
ravages  of  Time  and  not  coming  down  until  after  the  Revo- 
lution. (The  sketch  of  the  home  of  Governor  Coddington 
•  may  undoubtedly  be  examined  for  details  of  wood  work.) 
This  house  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  building  erected  soon 
after  1800  for  the  Union  Bank  and  later  owned  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Library  on  Thames  Street.  A  little  stoned  terraced  em- 
bankment to  the  east  might  be  of  stone  once  in  the  Gover- 
nor's old  house.  He  had  a  fortiiied  wharf  to  the  front  of  his 
property.  The  stone  built  mill  is  first  mentioned  in  a  codicil 
of  his  will,  dated  1677,  and  the  next  year  the  doughty  Gov- 
ernor by  his  own  order  was  carried  to  a  stone  lined  grave 
made  in  his  burial  place  of  three  rods  square,  that  is  now 
a  squalid  scrap  in  the,  rear  of  Dr.  Hopkin's  old  church  on 
Mill  Street.  That  grave  was  there.  I  have  looked  down  into 
it  when  a  girl,  for  the  centre  part  of  the  stone,  perhaps  a 


metal  plate,  stolen  by  the  enemy,  was  gone,  but  scraps  of  the 
Governor's  coflin  lay  below,  and  merry  little  boys  chased 
each  other  between  the  grave  stones,  by  no  means  so 
crowded  together  then  as  now. 

On  Hammett's  Wharf,  over  across  from  Gidley  Street, 
behind  Nos.  345-353  Thames  Street,  stands  a  deplorably 
ruined  handsome  old  square,  wooden  house,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Benedict  Arnold,  the  second  of  that  name  in 
Newport,  and  son  of  the  stone  loving,  slightly  turbulent  Gov- 
ernor. If  this  be  true,  it  must  be  one  of  the  oldest  houses 
left  in  the  town  altho'  it  looks  more  like  1720-30.  It  has  a 
truss  roof,  with  the  central  peaked  rise  to  it,  not  uncommon 
here,  ,a  large  central  chimney  and  on  the  north  side,  a  tlat 
arched,  rather  plain  front  door.  It  had  been  used  as  a  lum- 
ber shed  and  a  tenement  and  is  now,  it  is  rumored,  to 
become  a  victim  to  the  government's  war  purposes.  It  may 
be  that  it  was  modernized  some  century  and  a  half  ago  or 
even  later  and  was  originally  an  oblong  house!  Such  a 
thing  happened  to  the  beautiful  Metcalf  Bowler  house  in 
Portsmouth  after  the  Revolution,  and  so  cleverly  was  it 
done  that  only  the  inconvenience  of  the  staircase  even  hints 
at  it, — but  whether  an  alteration  or  an  original  Tins  house 
on  Hammett's  Wharf  is  a  gem,  and,  alas,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  inside  of  it.  The  windows  are  a. I  ]>oarded  up 
these  many  years,  too,  for  Mr.  Albert  Hammett  was  not 
inclined  to  furnish  free  firewood  to  the,  neighborhood.  Hard 
by  this  stood,  until  a  few  years  ago,  a  small,  old,  two-story 
peak  roof,  first  used  for  a  warehouse.  What  do  you  say  to 
its  frame  of  teak  wood,  copper  bolted, — and  that  too  went 
up,  in  adjacent  fireplaces  in  no  time.  Mr.  Chadwick,  a 
neighbor,  rescued  the  very  last  bit. 

I  can't  help  reverting  to  chimneys — forgive  me — for  we 
are  not  even  now  entirely  bereft  of  stone  chimneys,  even  if 
not  so  enormous  as  those  that  are  gone.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent one  in  the  Spencer  homestead,  No.  89  Thames  Street. 
until  lately  intact,  with  its  low  ceilings,  huge  mantels  and 
excellent  proportion.  Another,  rebuilt  above  the  ridge  pole 
a  long  time  ago,  can  be  seen  by  standing  on  tip  toes  on  the 
north  side  of  Marlborough  Street  and  looking  across  to  the 
opposite  corner,  where  nestles  a  dear  feeble  old  house,  No.  5, 
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the  Courts,  turned  out  by  those  troubled  times, — this  last  1 
heard  from  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Justice  Blodgett.  The 
chimney  doubtless  antedated  the  second  building  and  was 
like  the  one  just  mentioned  in  the  beautiful  Mawdsley  house 
on  the  corner  of  Spring  and  John  Streets,  that  so  curiously 
suggests  the  detail',  in  dormer  windows,  cornices  and  pro- 
portions, of  the  more  extensive  mansion  on  Mill  Street  that 
was  owned  by  Governor  Gibbs,  who  had  it  from  his  father, 
and  that  is  now  a  good  deal  enlarged,  held  by  Mr.  Garret t- 
son.  Mawdsley  was  a  wealthy  merchant  shipper  and  had 
made  voyages  as  Commander. 

In  the  same  way  the  old  Levy  house  on  the  Parade, 
built  before  1761,  where  another  good  Hebrew  owner,  Mr. 
Seixas  (pronounced  Satius)  long  carried  on  his  banking 
business,  and  poor  young  Mrs.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  passed 
a  half-century  of  patient  widowhood,  altho'  a  story  higher 
and  without  dormer  windows,  was  outwardly  blocked  oil', 
or  "rusticated"  after  the  fashion  of  the  Vernon  house  on 
Clarke  Street,  and  the  Redwood  Library.  And  the  stairway 
of  the  Vernon  house,  on  the  second  floor  landing,  was  also  a 
sister  to  that  of  the  old  house  last  known  as  Hertzog's  Hotel, 
No.  17  Parade,  built  by  the  Misses  Mumford  in  1761.  The 
same  arched  windows  and  finely  wrought  stair  rails  are 
duplicated  in  Mr.  Garrettson's  mansion  to  this  day.  These 
are  vestiges  of  the  great  era  of  Newport's  prosperity — a 
shipping  town,  full  of  trades,  now  wrell  nigh  forgotten. 
Blacksmiths,  hampered  by  tax  laws  from  England,  coopers 
in.  plenty — triangular  voyages  could  not  go  on  without  them. 
Brass  founders  and  rope  walks,  chandleries,  distOeries, 
pewterers  and  duck  weavers,  and  silver  smiths,  and  jolly 
sailors  carousing  in  taverns  far  and  wide.  One,  the  Pitts' 
Head,  where  the  discreet  Odd  Fellows  Hall  now  stands; 
another,  less  reputable,  at  the  head  of  Long  Wharf.  A  stone 
tavern  stood  aft  of  the  Colony  House,  near  the  venerable 
Easton  house  that  we  see  hiding  its  age  in  a  green  mantle 
today.  Perish  the  thought  that  the  stone  residence  of  Gov- 
ernor Bull  had  aught  to  do  with  any  tavern.  By  the  way, 
please  bear  in  mind  that  all  Eastons,  Bulls,  Clarkes  and 
Coddingtons,  earlier  mentioned  today  were  all  not  or;!y 
Governors    and   the    like   eminent    citizens,   but   sires    and 
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grandsires  of  such,  for  some  generations.  How  these  busy 
Eiastons  ever  bent  their  backs  to  lay  all  those  foundations 
and  chimneys  is  a  problem,  how  could  they  have  taken  the 
time!    Well,  somebody  did. 

A  bull's  eye  glass  over-door  light  may  be  seen  in  a 
^charming  old  house  with  a  big  centre  chimney  and  small- 
paned  narrow  upper  windows,  No.  32  Fair  Street.  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Breese  lived  there  and  now  sleeps  in  Trinity  yard. 

There  is  a  reminder  of  Colonial  days,  or  has  been  until 
very  recently,  in  tiny  three-roomed  gambrel  roofed  cottages, 
of  a  story  and  a  half,  very  compact  from  the  exterior  and 
surprisingly  roomy  within.  The  best  was  on  the  corner  of 
Pope  and  Spring  Streets.  One  came  down  two  or  three 
years  ago  on  Thomas  Street  for  which  my  heart  really 
jached.     The  door  opened  into  a  little  entry, — you  turned, 

Son  your  left,  into  one  good-sized  room,  finished  simply  but 
well  with  stout  timbering  and  some  suggestion  of  panelling 
in  doors,  and  small  many-paned  windows.  Wrought  iron 
thumb  latches  and  long  "T"  hinges,  a  big  corner  fireplace 
modernized  by  a  fire  board  and  a  "cook  stove"  before  the 
simple  mantel,  and  from  a  door  near  the  chimney  corner 
protruded  a  few  steps  of  the  narrow  stair  that  rose  behind  it 
to  the  half  story  under  the  roof,  where  there  were  two 
rooms.  The  strong  oak  beams  of  the  house  were  nowhere 
concealed,  and  while  a  double  house  and  much  larger  than 
the  one  I  described,  the  celebrated  "little  grey  lady"  of  Gov- 
ernor VanZandt's  poeiii  lived  in  one  somewhat  similar,  and 
doubtless  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Steele  would  be  willing  to 
give  some  of  us  a  peep  into  it  at  No.  45  Pelham  Street. 
There  have  been  many  of  these  heavily  framed  old  houses 
in  Newport.  Three  or  four  in  a  row  formerly  stood  on  Levin 
Street,  and  there  are  several  now  on  William  Street, — all  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  beautiful  Catholic  Church. 

On  North  Baptist  Street,  a  mile  distant,  one  has  just 

(come  out  of  the  tender  care  of  its  former  owner,  the  late  Miss 
Sanford — her  "cottage  garden,"  all  unconscious  of  its  glory, 
quite  recently  took  a  first  prize.  Stout  built  and  sturdy 
hearted,  like  the  long  lived  people  of  this  Island,  they  are 
more  apt  to  give  way  to  fashion  than  to  feebleness.  One 
came  down  at  the  south  of  the  town  a  few  years  ago  and  a 


friend  who  owned  it  was  deaf  to  entreaties.  No  children  to 
come  after  her,  and  that  house  good  for  another  century 
at  least,  in  excellent  order,  everything  tant  a  tanto.  People 
thought  some  o.d  sea  captain  must  have  built  it!    Heigh  ho! 

In  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  hillside  streets  over  on 
the  Point  and  in  North  Thames  Street,  are  many  tokens  of 
all  these  long  years,  both  large  and  medium  in  size.  Miss 
Lawton  lives  at  47  Bridge  Street,  built  by  her  great-grand- 
father in  1730.  Go  and  see  its  great  fireplace  and  bake  oven, 
talk  with  the  intelligent  lady  herself,  and  you  will  learn 
more  of  the  old  days.  The  further  you  go  in  that  district, 
the  more  you  see,  and  particularly  regretful  are  the  many 
old  frame  houses  that  the  arrival  of  the  railroad  reduced  to 
their  present  low  estate  along  the  southern  end  of  Washing- 
ton Street.  Most  ancient  of  ancients  is  No.  87  Thames 
Street,  with  high  shouldered  mantels  and  the  marvelous 
chimney  already  mentioned,  and  many  others  are  found  in 
the  northern  portion  of  Thames  Street  above  the  Parade. 
They  are  all  worthy  of  inspection. 

Mr.  Edward  Stevens'  homestead  on  the  corner  of  San- 
ford,  No.  28  Thames  Street,  has  come  down  to  him  through 
generations — and  they  of  that  name,  by  the  way,  the  direct 
line  of  notable  gravestone  cutters,  who,  bringing  their  trade 
with  them  from  the  old  country  in  16 — ,  did  so  much  to  beau- 
tify Newport's  Burial  Ground  Common,  the  private  lots,  and 
the  adjacent  cemeteries.  Mr.  Stevens  gave  my  mother  a  rose 
from  the  bush  that  his  mother  had  planted  eighty  years 
before.  Not  far  off,  on  North  Baptist  Street,  No.  6,  is  the 
compact  but  roomy  dwelling  of  Miss  Sanford,  certainly  the 
best  if  not  the  last  in  old  Newport.  Mrs.  White  lends  us 
today  a  charcoal  by  Miss  Jane  Hunt  that  shows  the  house  of 
the  late  Mr.  Lysander  Stevens  adjoining  the  low  pitched, 
venerable  house  of  Mr.  Zenas  Hammond,  50  Thames  Street, 
now  replaced  by  Mr.  White's  market,  and  in  the  distance 
is  the  Second  Baptist  Church  on  Farewell  Street,  now  gone. 
Fittingly  in  the  foreground  we  see  the  open  cellar  of  an  old 
house  making  ready  for  a  new  structure  to  rise  in  its  stead, 
—so  runs  the  word  away. 

At  the  north  end  of  Farewell  Street,  Nos.  37  and  39, 
there  stands  that  large  white  house  in  the  corner  of  the 
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Burial  Common.  It  was  built  so  long  ago  that  no  one  remem- 
bers when  it  was  first  divided  into  twin  houses,  so  infre- 
quent here  in  old  times.  I  saw  it  within  only  the  other  day.  A 
gem,  even  with  subdivided  rooms  and  the  like.  The  little 
modern  Liberty  Tree  is  hard  by,— only  the  great  Elm,  Dr. 
Stiles', measuring  tree,  is  gone  from  before  it  and  there  are 
those  horrid  pits  yawning  where  the  Signer  Ellery's  splen- 
did old  homestead  stood,  Nos.  9  and  11  Thames.  And  its  big 
neighbor,  the  Dennis  house,  No.  3  Thames,  has  also  de- 
parted. 

Just  about  the  Liberty  Tree,  for  example,  No.  55  Farewell 
Street,  in  fact  all  over  the  town,  are  many  plain  clapboard 
(houses  with  outside  corner  pilasters  and  neat  pitched  roofs. 
Though  quite  young,  on  y  sixty  or  seventy  years  old,  they 
are  cosy  and  well  proportioned,  substantial,  without  need  of 
much  repair. 

The  dignified  Wanton  house,  No.  17  Broad  Street, 
roofed  unlike  any  other  in  Newport,  goes  well  behind  1700, 
according  to  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  Eng- 
land Antiquities.  It  is  the  history  of  more  than  two  centu- 
ries. It  stands  empty  at  last,  its  life  is  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance, but  who  knows  wlhat  the  day  may  bring  forth?  The 
Rhode  Island  Cincinnati  was  invested  there;  there,  too, 
General  de  Rochambeau  talked  with  Mrs.  Wanton  of  the 
stamp  master,  Martin  Howard,  erstwhLe  owner  of  the 
house,  and  from  whom  the  angry  populace  wrested  it  with 
such  violence.  And  all  those  wistful  vanishing  frontages  on 
the  old  highway,  Broad  Street!  Yes,  but  even  the  shingle 
palaces  of  today  up  there,  have  seen  sights  and  can  tell  tales. 
Has  not  our  higgledy-piggledy  new  City  Hall  had  to  put  "vin- 
egar and  brown  paper"  to  its  bunged-up  brow  where  an  en- 
ergetic navy  gunner  plunked  it,  all  unbeknownst,  one  line 
summer  day.  But  the  navy  is  always  polite,  and  over 
promptly  came  a  young  oilicer  with  a  beautiful  apology 
in  his  pocket. 

The  Decatur,  supplanted  by  the  Gale,  house  at  the  head 
of  the  Mall,  was  removed  to  the  south  of  the  jail.  Mr.  John 
Corey  lives  there  and,  beyond  the  loss  of  its  chimney,  it  is 
probably  much  as  when  sickly  young  lieutenant  Etienne  de 
Catur  of  the  French  navy  married  Miss  Hart  and  gave  this 
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country,  in  Captain  and  Commodore  Decatur,  father  and 
son,  two  of  her  most  distinguished  sea  officers!  Unfortun- 
nately,  owing  to  ill  health,  Lieutenant  de  Catur  removed  to 
Philadelphia  and  we  lack  the  glory  of  claiming  his  family 
for  our  own  citizens.  The  Gale  house,  built  about  eighty 
years  ago,  manifests  its  own  rococo  beauty  upon  which  Mr. 
Sheffield  can  well  be  congratulated. 

Now,  for  a  moment,  something  modern.  If  not  tired, 
while  near  Marlborough  Street,  hasten  along  until  you  are 
in  front  of  those  well  proportioned  brick  buildings,  the  oid 
brass  foundry,  now  occupied  b}T  the  Norman  estate  and  used 
for  the  Water  Works  offices.  That  chimney  is  a  gem — very 
few  people  seem  to  look  at  it,  and  no  one  ever  speaks  of  it, 
but  just  go  and  examine  it,  and  ask  the  owners  who  de- 
signed it.  It  is  the  best  modern  brick  work  in  the  older  part 
of  Newport,  altho'  one  or  two  of  the  Gas  Work  buildings 
near  King  Park  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

Mrs.  Hunter's  little  two-story  gambrel  house,  with  its 
central  chimney,  short  light  stair,  well  balustered,  good 
panelling  and  rear  extension,  No.  103  Church  Street,  was 
very,  very  old  when  she  bought  it  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifties.  Before  that  her  school  was  on  the  second  floor  of 
No.  3  Division  Street,  where  she  and  her  daughter  lived, — 
of  course  all  gentlefolk  remembered  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hunter. 
Mr.  William  Dehon  King  and  my  late  uncle,  John  Hare 
Powel,  two  of  her  small  students,  being  banished  to  the 
warm  garret,  up  a  blue  painted  steep  stair,  on  which  was  a 
cocoanut  dipper  and  a  pail  of  water  and  also  a  heap  of 
moist  slates. — I  went  there,  too,  later. — Well,  those  urchins 
instead  of  thinking  of  the  Last  Day  or  about  ghosts,  busied 
themselves  investigating  old  chests  and  small  hair-covered 
trunks,  and  when  recalled,  appeared  in  the  school  room, 
clad  in  the  apparel  of  Mrs.  Hunter's  ancestry,  on  the  distaff 
side.  History  halts  here,  but  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that 
the  respectable  Colonial  mansion  hired  by  a  family  from 
Philadelphia  on  the  Parade  resounded  that  afternoon  to  the 
vocalization  of  a  small  boy,  timed  by  the  taps  of  a  slipper. 

About  1700,  various  small  churches  were  standing  in 
Newport.  That  of  the  Baptists  was  on  Tanner  Street,  where 
over  the  way  the  grave  of  the  wisest  citizen  of  Newport, 
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Dr.  John  Clarke,  might  have  heard  trembling  echoes  of 
Elder  Clapp's  eloquence.  A  first  little  church,  that  served 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  sat  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Trinity.  It  narrowly  escaped  dismemberment  and  sale  to  a 
Congregation  in  New  London,  but  traditionally  floated  over 
the  bay,  intact  like  the  Bay  Voyage  Hotel,  to  near  Warwick, 
whence  again  it  was  removed  to  some  other  locality.  But 
from  1725  to  1735  prosperity  and  piety  went  hand  in  hand. 
Several — four,  at  least — fine  large,  almost  square  Colonial 
churches  arose!  Our  beloved  Sabbatical  Baptist;  the  Clarke 
Street  Church — (Dr.  Stiles  was  a  baby  then  in  East  Haven, 
Connecticut) ;  the  Congregational  on  Mill  Street,  for  Elder 
Clapp,  removing  from  Tanner,  not  to  mention  others, 
adorned  the  wealthy  town.  Possibly  Richard  Munday,  the 
master  builder,  had  a  hand  in  all  of  them.  Mr.  Mason  con- 
cludes that  he*  certainly  built  Trinity,  but  probably  after 
plans  sent  from  England. 

No  churches  in  Newport  remained  long  as  built  without 
alteration.  In  1761  a  tempest  shattered  Trinity's  steeple 
and  it  was  hardly  rebuilt  when  the  vestry  ordered  30  feet 
extra  length  in  her  middle.  That  must  have  given  the  car- 
penters, as  well  as  Mr.  Munday  the  builder,  some  considera- 
tion beforehand,  and  self  congratulation  after.  Read  Ma- 
son's Annals  for  details.  In  war  times  the  British  smashed 
things  generally  and  stole  all  church  bells  in  Newport,  save 
Trinity's,  contenting  themselves  there  with  taking  the  Tory 
Parson,  Bissett,  to  shelter.  But  judging  by  the  good  old 
beakers  and  other  devout  offerings  of  silver  often  made  to 
all  churches  in  Newport,  the  wise  heads  of  the  denomina- 
tions must  lhave  discreetly  concealed  the  excellent  plate 
now  treasured  in  Newport.  Calamitous  indeed  would  have 
been  strikes  here  in  those  busy  days  when  churches  were 
built,  but  none  such  are  mentioned  and  customary  rejoicings 
• — rum  and  green  bushes — are  set  down  for  at  least  one 
roof  raising.  The  other  day  by  good  fortune  I  saw  the  frame 
of  the  old  Mill  Street  Church  laid  bare  near  the  foundation 
on  the  east  side.  Mr.  Vernon  owned  it  and  Mr.  Marsh,  in 
charge  of  the  repairs,  said  that  the  hand  hewed  white  oak 
frame  and  the  corner  posts,  12x12  inches  square,  were  as 
sound  as  ever  and  as  good  as  when  set  up.     Only  a  few 
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places  here  and  there  were  decayed  from  mismanagement. 

This  old  edifice,  begun  on  Carr's  Lane,  now  Mill  Street, 
in  1729,  seems  the  most  historic  of  all  the  places  built  for 
worship  in  Newport.  True,  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  out- 
strips all  others  in  age,  for  one  section  is  said  to  go  back  to 
about  1700.  It,  too,  had  its  Revolutionary  War  service  in 
common  with  these  of  the  1725-1732  of  which  four  were 
used  as  hospitals.  The  British  barracked  their  29th  Regi- 
ment in  Mill  Street  and  the  friendly  French  landed  many 
more  sick  men  from  Admiral  de  Ternay's  slow  crossing 
than  were  accommodated  in  the  Colony  House  on  the  Pa- 
rade— the  principal  French  hospital, — our  old  State  House. 
Dr.  Stiles  speaks  of  the  Mill  Street  Meeting  House  being 
filled  with  them,  other  accounts  say  that  the  British  lan- 
guished therein,  hustled  out  often,  poor  souls,  cotnnless  and 
still  warm,  for  their  last  long  sleep  in  the  surrounding  va- 
cant ground  where  only  a  square  of  three  rods  was  devoted 
to  the  Arnold's  place  of  sepulture.  Probably  camp  sickness, 
hardship  and  the  battle  of  Rhode  Island  account  for  the 
suffering  Hessians  and  British.  Dr.  Stiles  of  his  own  church 
down  on  Clarke  Street, — (This  wise  gentleman  after  two 
years  in  a  house  on  Division  Street,  spent  most  of  his  long 
pastorate  in  what  is  now  the  Henderson  Home,  just  across 
the  way  from  the  church,  of  course  much  altered  now,  en- 
larged and  turned  half  around,  but  still  standing) — writes 
that  on  his  return,  after  the  British  had  departed,  he  found 
his  pews  and  window  glass  gone,  a  chimney  run  up  through 
the  centre  of  the  church  (religion  was  universally  served 
cold  in  those  days  except  for  foot  stoves,  hot  apples  or  po- 
tatoes privately  pocketed  at  home)  and  general  dirt  and 
destruction,  but  his  pulpit  was  spared,  and  so  must  have 
have  been  the  Claggett  clock,  lately  if  not  there  today 
against  the  gallery. 

Dr.  Hopkins  on  Mill  Street  had  suffered  even  worse 
damage  and  his  pulpit  vanished,  to  be  renewed  by  a  gift 
from  a  friendly  congregation  in  Massachusetts  some  years 
after.  Like  most  of  the  populace,  his  people  had  fled  from 
the  enemy — impoverished,  ill-treated,  well  nigh  hopeless, 
they  could  do  little, — and  only  by  slow  degrees  was  the 
House  of  God  restored  to  its  proper  purpose.     Even  stern 
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Dr.  Hopkins  must  have  been  more  inclined  to  sob  on  that 
new  cushion  than  to  pound  it. 

Leaving  the  hollow  frame  of  this  present  auction  room 
to  wander  along  Division  Street,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  old  narrow  streets,  a  varied  assembly  of  old  and  new 
rise  on  either  hand.  Billy  Bottomore,  Mr.  Corne's  clever 
Italian  servant,  sold  lollipops  and  the  like  in  the  brick  base- 
ment of  No.  74  Mill  Street,  just  across  from  the  Church,  and 
dear  old  Miss  Abby  Chappell  wore  one  of  the  last  fine  Leg- 
horns trimmed  with  puce — Marie  Antoinette's  pet  color — 
when  she  walked  abroad.  It  is  a  pretty  old  house,  too, 
perched  on  the  remains  of  a  hillock.  Glance  down  Mill 
Street  in  crossing  and  No.  167  Spring  Street,  Mrs.  Burling- 
ham's  Colonial  house,  harbored  Fenimore  Cooper,  making 
his  only  visit  to  Newport  in  the  thirties,  and  dreaming  of  that 
adorable  pirate,  Captain  Heidigger.  Cooper  says  in  a  pre- 
face, now  wisely  omitted,  that  his  work  was  a  fiction  and 
his  local  description  vague.  Who  believes  that?  The  Red 
Rover  did  lie  riding  easy  in  our  harbor,  any  boy  will  tell  you 
so.  Division  Street  probably  retains  more  of  the  spirit  of 
the  past  than  any  other  of  our  hillside  streets.  Mr.  Eddy's 
garden  at  No.  83,  outside  his  nice  old  house,  now  shingled 
with  care,  is  in  perpetual  glory,  and  Trinity's  spire  points 
the  way  to  heaven  in  airy  distance.  Several  good  old  houses 
and  some  new,  come  into  range  and  the  long  front  of  No. 
70-72  makes  one  pause  to  wonder  of  its  long  past  days — a 
large  and  roomy  place,  with  time-worn  doorsteps,  like  those 
of  Mrs.  Burlingham's,  and  shorn  of  wide  surroundings.  The 
corner  house  next  door,  No.  66,  may  not  call  back  the  days 
of  yore,  but  in  its  infancy  in  the  sixties  those  migratory 
ladies,  the  Misses  Anne  and  Jane  Stuart,  spent  some  months 
here.  Directly  across,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Division 
and  Church  Streets,  No.70,  is  an  example  of  charming  wood- 
en architecture,  probably  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  town. 
It  was  the  property  of  the  late  Deacon  Charles  E.  Hammett, 
who  compiled  our  bibliography,  and  was  one  of  this  Soci- 
ety's founders.  Mr.  Hammctt's  garden  strip  is  empty  but 
not  forgotten,  and  here  stood  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago 
the  long  vanished  ministerial  house  of  Elder  Clapp  with 
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the  house  of  Piety  and  Charity  purtaining,  in  its  rear — after- 
wards occupied  by  Dr.  Hopkins  until  the  British  came. 

Looking  up  Church  Street,  the  white  lilac  given  by  the 
French  officers  in  the  Revolution  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Vernon, 
shows  green  and  thrifty,  marking  the  dooryard  that  General 
Washington  crossed  to  drink  tea  with  that  lady,  while  her 
little  granddaughter,  Philadelphia,  peeked;  but  alas  this 
fine  old  gambrel  homestead  inherited  by  Mrs.  Thayer  (and 
the  Dominie)  has  lately  been  sold  out  of  the  blood,  decapi- 
tated, turned  round  and  withdrawn  to  the  rear.  So,  too,  after 
less  than  a  century,  was  the  Masonic  Hall,  not  withdrawn 
but  a  good  deal  inflated, — but  cheeses — or  mallows — such  as 
I  gathered  there  65  years  ago,  still  grow  in  the  meek  grass  by 
its  footpath.  Continuing  on  along  Division  Street,  next  be- 
hind where  stood  the  House  of  Piety  and  Charity  and  the 
Parsonage  of  Elder  Clap — I  mean,  where  Mr.  Hammett's  two 
houses  now  stand  on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Division,  one 
can  see  in  the  back  yard  of  a  modern  house  (No.  52  Divi- 
sion) such  two  tall  trees — a  reminder  of  the  front  garden — 
across  the  way  of  what  is  now  the  Aquidneck  Industries  on 
the  street  above.  That  good  house,  after  the  Revolution, 
was  owned  by  Governor  George  Collins,  (perhaps  he  had 
those  fine  doorsteps  set  up),  and  until  half  a  century  ago,  « 

its  holding  extended  from  High  Street  over  across  School 
Street  and  down  to  Division  Street, — this  last  section,  a 
well  kept  box-edged  garden,  with  central  flagged  path,  full 
of  blooming  plants,  and  overhead,  trees  that  fretted  blue 
sky,  but  did  not  conceal  the  wide  spread  view  of  harbor, 
islands,  and  mainland  on  the  west  side.  Next  beyond,  on 
Division  Street,  stands  the  modern  church  of  the  colored 
people,  marking  the  old  place  of  another  of  old  days, 
unkindly  called  the  salt  box,  and  opposite  it  is  a  finely 
preserved,  rather  slim,  tall  gambrel-roofed  house,  No.  -lb, 
lately  the  Townsend  homestead,  and  that  was  Dr.  Hopkin's 
very  own  parsonage,  side  yard,  all,  is  delightful,  and  a 
beautiful,  peaceful  old  age  rests  upon  the  scene  of  the  poor 
Doctor's  many  trials,  altho'  its  bio  chimnev  is  down.  Dea- 
con  Seabury — (beloved  Mr.  Mumford) — lived  next  door. 
but  his  house  is  modernized  and  the  neighbors  on  both 
.sides  are  not.     I  went  to  the  auction  of  the  effects  of  the 
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Gyle  family  in  the  big  square  house,  No.  36,  about  40  years 
ago.  A  sad  scene, — breaking  up, — many  beautiful  old  pos- 
sessions and  an  aged  brother,  the  last  survivor,  wandering 
aimlessly  about  the  rooms. 

Crossing  Mary  Street,  and  continuing  our  stroll,  some 
houses  are  modern,  others  have  simple  lines,  tall  and  nar- 
row, and  plain  pitched  roofs,  rising  from  coves  that  are  or 
have  been  plastered,  proving  their  antiquity,  even  if  not 
altogether  perfect.  But  the  prettiest  of  all  here  is  the  dear- 
est little  dwelling,  No.  16,  as  fresh  without  as  paint  can 
make  it — its  sizeable  surroundings  and  charming  yard  ably 
renewing,  not  obliterating,  that  of  old  days.  It  has  the  same 
happy  effect  of  renewed  youth  as  that  of  No.  48. 

Last  step  of  all,  a  yawning  pit — this  was  the  Rodman 
house!  And  now  confronting  us,  the  Synagogue, — sim- 
plicity itself  without,  but  within!  Peter  Harrison's  master- 
piece. I  saw  it  by  day  and  I  saw  it  by  dark.  General  Wash- 
ington sat  in  the  high  seat  once.  He  might  be  able  to  tell  us 
what  he  felt  about  it. 

From  the  Synagogue  let  us  pass  under  the  portico  of  our 
own  building.  (It  makes  one  feel  like  a  great  lady  in  a  book 
to  walk  down  it  at  night — all  one  wants  are  the  black  boys) 
this  Hall  of  History,  and  talk  of  this  Church  of  1725  in 
which  we  are  collected  today,  the  smallest  of  the  group  of 
many  churches  that  came  into  being  at  about  the  same 
period,  1725. 

It  measures,  or  did,  but  36x27  feet,  and  if  there  are 
•  many  who  remember  its  dreary,  forsaken  look,  half  a  cen- 
tury back,  over  on  Barney  Street,  it  is  indeed1  miraculous 
to  look  at  it  now.  "We  shall  not  all  die,  but  all  be  changed," 
yet  the  latter  day  of  this  tiny  church  is  happier  far  than 
have  been  those  of  the  Mill  Street  Church.  After  removal 
across  Barney  Street,  where  it  was  built  in  1725,  without 
trace  of  outward  beauty  or  adornment,  like  a  plain  two- 
storied  house  right  on  the  street,  the  old  high  pews  were 
turned  into  wainscoting.  Otherwise,  in  spite  of  a  second  and 
even  a  third  jolt  to  the  present  and  final  position,  the  Sabba- 
tarian Church  within  is  almost  intact.  But  so  many  of  the  old 
parsons  have  mounted  into  this  high  pulpit  that  it  requires 
some  courage  to  stand  here  today  at  the  foot  of  the  steps; — 
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one  can  only  hope  that  delicate  young  Mr.  John  Callender, 
who  discoursed  here  on  the  First  Century  of  Newport,  smiles 
patiently  down  upon  us  all  from  over  the  desk.  Piest  his 
soul. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Munday  may  have  had  a  hand 
in  this  as  well  as  in  Dr.  MacSparran's  migratory  church 
also,  that  after  a  stroll  of  some  miles  over  several  rocky  hills 
finally  settled  in  Wickford.  There  was  a  certain  general 
likeness  between  them  without,  and  that  curve  over  Trin- 
ity's and  other  doors,  is  also  upon  that  in  Wickford. 

Now  as  to  the  oldest  house  in  Newport  today,  and  it 
comes  to  my  recent  delight  and  surprise  into  the  story  of 
our  own  Sabbatarian  Church,  so  that  is  why  it  was  not 
mentioned  before.     Several  friends  agree  with  me  that  we 
have  found  nothing  now  extant  here  that  is  older  than  a 
little  house  on  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Barney  and  Spring  Streets, 
No.  44  and  46.    The  north  end  has  been  modernized,  but  the 
south  is  covered  by  hand  split  heavy  clapboarding  fastened 
by  hand  wrought  nails.     It  is  a  beautiful  example  of  what 
almost  the  first  settlers  may  have  occupied,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  few  ponderous  overhanging  elevations  of  the 
various   grand    Governors,    andi — by    the    way, — Governor 
Bull's  stone  house  was  only  separated  from  this  little  house 
by  the  mansion  of  the  long  time  Governor,  Samuel  Cranston, 
of  which  I  knew  nothing  until  lately,  finding  a  printed  copy 
of  a  deed  of  1706.    Samuel  Cranston  died  in  1728  in  office, 
after  being  Governor  almost  30  years.  The  earlier  Governor, 
John    Cranston,    1680,   was   his    father,   but    the    deed    dis- 
tinctly states  "The  now  present  Governor,  Samuel  Cranston, 
Esq.,  and   the  late   Governor  Henry  Bull,   deceased,   their 
hoiisen  towards  the  pound."    I  find  elsewhere  that  the  resi- 
dence of  Governor  Cranston  was  in  the  rear  of  the  Hunter 
estate  in  Thames  Street  and  was  called  his  "Castle,  being 
built  of  stone  and  cemented  with  shell  lime,  gave  to  it  an 
antique  appearance."     (He  died  A.  D.  1727),  but  I  should 
think   the   deed   of  1706   the   best   authority.     Perhaps    he 
moved.    In  this  same  deed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  agree  to  lay 
oil"  Barney's  Lane  and  to  sell  a  lot  of  land  some  40x85  feet 
to  the  Sabbatarian  Baptist  Society;     their  own  burial  plot 
being  mentioned  as  adjoining  these  boundaries.     The  size 
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of  the  lot  deeded  covers  all  the  corner  where  the  little  house 
stands,  and  also  the  original  site  of  this  meeting-house,  its 

{neighbor  to  the  east.  Furthermore,  Miss  Tilley  tells  me  that 
this  compact  little  house,  so  heavily  framed  and  so  com- 
fortably snug  and  simple  under  its  plain  pitched  roof,  was 
called  the  Mawson  house  long  before  it  assumed  the  senti- 

1  mental  title  of  "Pirate  Jeffries'  house,"  and  that  it  was  the 

Parsonage  of  one  of  the  early  Sabbatarian  ministers.  There 
have  been  two  churches,  ours  is  the  second,  on  this  Barney 
Street  land,  besides  the  one  out  on  the  Bliss  Road  that 
started  away  back  in  the  sixteen  hundreds.  You  need  not 
look  askance  at  me,  I  have  had  ail  these  details  out  of  the 
Sabbatarian  Baptist  Memorial  Magazine,  issued  in  1852,  and 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Edwin  Burdick  for  mentioning  it.  Now 
to  go  on — Miss  Tilley  says  that  this  oldest  house  in  Newport 
is  today  owned  and  cherished  by  Mawson  descendants, 
ladies  who  live  in  New  Bedford  and  who  occasionally  visit 
their  tenant  therein  for  a  few  days  in  the  summer;  and  so 
modest  have  they  been  that  hardly  anyone  knew  that  the 
dear  little  home,  in  such  excellent  repair,  had  always  kept 
its  own  family's  heart  in  it. 

Tedious  as  is  this  paper,  it  is  hardly  a  beginning  of  the 
stor}'  of  Newport  houses; — there  were  the  town  and  coun- 
try houses  of  Captain-Colonel  Godfrey  Malbone — Harrison 
has  the  credit  of  the  brick  one  on  Thames  Street  that  Cap- 
tain Robinson  Potter  denuded  of  a  double  flight  of  front 
doorsteps  and  the  Cottrell  block  pretty  well  demolished, 
as  to  beauty,  before  the  Post  Office  Department  annihilated 
it; — and  the  stone  one  of  1744  near  Tammany  Hill,  may 
have  been  after  Munday's  design,  for  it  is  said  to  have 
greatly  resembled  his  Colony  house,  with  a  cupola  and  also 
a  fine  flight  of  steps  to  the  front  door.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Mal- 
bone enjoyed  sailing  down  them, — they  were  all  that  the 
fire  of  1766  spared  beyond  fragments  of  the  brown  stone 
walls,  out  of  which  Mr.  Prescott  iHall  put  up  the  Malbone 
House  of  today,  in  the  40s.  Then  the  Redwood  family's 
two  houses, — one  removed  to  the  Point  and  the  other  now 
smothered  in  offices  and  the  like.  Polly  Tilley's  little  shop, 
its  site  not  positively  traceable,  Trinity's  schoolhouse  on 
School  Street — oh  dear,  why  go  on? 
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Nowadays  we  see  a  few  buildings  pushed  skyward  or 
moved  along  on  rollers,  but  lime  is  not  so  very  long  past 
when  it  was  a  common  thing  to  drive  by  one  street  because 
the  other  was  encumbered,  not  by  the  steam  roller,  but  by  a 
house  in  locomotion,  occupied  by  a  family  that  was  con- 
tentedly pursuing  all  their  daily  avocations  except  hang- 
ing out  the  clothes  in  the  back  yard,  as  they  rode  down 
Bellevue  Avenue,kitchen  flue  smoking  above  and  scup  frying 
down  below.  And  they  not  only  took,  but  got,  the  right  of 
way,  just  as  automobiles  do  now,  only  they  were  more  mer- 
ciful, being  less  speedy. 

Down  on  Thames  Street,  No.  370,  (dizzily  perched,  poor 
thing,  on  the  top  of  a  row  of  very  new  shops,)  may  be  seen 
the  goodly  proportions  of  the  Ruggles-Richmond  dwell- 
ing. Its  rearward  garden,  famed  for  poppies  and  other 
choice  plants,  all  gone  into  crowded  house  lots,  and  its 
frontage  across  the  Main  Street!  Traveler,  pause!  Meditate 
on  the  turn  of  fortune's  wheel, — yesterday  flying  so  rapidly 
in  the  auto-engineering  works  that  had  elbowed  out  the 
cheery  flower  beds,  neat  gravel  paths  and  close  green  sward, 
that  nestled  behind  the  battlemented  bulkhead,  in  the  last 
harbor-side  garden  of  the  "Court  end"  of  Newport,  and  to- 
day crowned  with  the  white  garbed  flowers  of  chivalry. 

The  piazza  or  veranda  of  Newport, — rarely  called  a 
porch — is  sometimes  an  object  of  decorative  value,  but  in 
outlying  situations  either  modestly  veiled  or  very  empty  of 
shivering  humanity.  The  first  in  Newport,  was  added  to  the 
house  on  Bellevue  Avenue,  next  south  of  the  Muenchinger- 
King  Hotel.  Admiral  Wormely  of  the  Royal  Navy,  father 
of  Miss  Kate  and  other  brilliant  daughters,  vowed  that  he 
must  have  one  for  his  daily  walk,  and  his  wife's  accommo- 
dating sister,  Mrs.  Amory,  agreed.  Others  followed  suit. 
It  is  said  that  that  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  widow  of  the  Captain 
of  1812,  on  Kay  Street,  No.  11,  was  the  next,  or  rather  of 
Mrs.  Montandevert,  her  mother.  This  property  is  no^ 
quaintly  altered  by  Mrs.  Underwood.  The  high  banked 
piazza  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Tompkins'  house  on  Bellevue  Avenue 
is  also  one  of  the  earliest  and  certainly  the  largest  example. 
That  of  the  Aquidneck  House  on  Pelham  Street,  similarly 
banked,  came  down  about  fifty  years  ago  to  improve  the 
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frontage,  and  the  original  front  door  is  now  seen  upon  the 
second  story.  It  must  have  been  a  grand  bank  for  children 
to  roll  down,  as  we  did  surreptitiously  in  the  fifties,  on  that 
of  ?v]rs.  Tompkins,  then  owned  by  an  absentee  China  mer- 
chant who  had  bought  it  from  its  erector,  Mr.  Thorndike  of 
Boston. 

That  many  sided,  eccentric  frescoer  of  walls,  fastidious 
gourmet,  painter  of  historic  pictures  and  panorama?,  and  in 
a  small  way  shrewd  financier,  the  Italian,  old  Michele  Felice 
Corne,  bought  or  built  the  little  house  with  the  pretty  door 
(now  known  as  the  Tilley  house  and  just  sold)  on  the  X.  E. 
corner  of  the  street  perpetuating  Corne's  name,  and  said  to 
have  been  cut  through  his  land.  Mr.  Mason  averred  that 
the  house  was  built  out  of  an  old  stable,  yet  it  shows  no  sign 
of  it.  Some  of  Corne's  patriotic  pictures  of  the  ^Yar  of  1812 
had  great  vogue.  One  panorama  remained  before  the 
public  until  it  was  burned  in  the  fifties  with  the  Chinese 
Museum  in  Philadelphia — and  the  old  man  came  to  New- 
port after  the  War  of  1812  with  a  pocket  he  had  filled  for 
his  simple  wants  by  an  annuity,  and  naturally  lived  many 
years  after.  Now,  long  years  after  Mr.  Corne  had  gone 
to  his  last  bed — in  the  middle  sixties,  a  gifted  versatile  lady 
purchased  the  retired  Gothic  cottage  across  the  way  on 
Mill  Street,  and  there  she  and  her  sister,  Miss  Ann,  and  their 
dear  friend  and  factotum,  Isabella,  folded  their  wings  until 
the  two  sisters  spread  theirs  for  heaven.  The  Misses  Ann 
and  Jane  Stuart,  daughters  of  the  gifted  man  who  has  given 
so  many  American  ancestors  perpetual  life  by  his  brush — 
Gilbert  Stuart!  Miss  Jane  painted  her  rooms  with  her  own 
hands  and  hung  on  her  walls  many  specimens  of  her  own 
work;  she  had  queer  old  tables  and  chairs,  fine  china  and 
some  lace  and  satins,  and  the  few  relics  of  her  father  that 
'had  escaped  the  fire  in  Boston.  On  Saturday  evening  the 
little  cottage  was  crowded  and  Miss  Jane's  brilliant  wit, 
augmented  by  Isabella's  remarkable  gingerbread,  furnished 
food  for  brain  and  body  to  all  fashionable  Newport.  Vol- 
umes are  yet  to  be  written  of  these  notable  ladies. 

One  cannot  say  much  of  just  the  outer  walls  of  some 
houses.  The  rooms  are  fraught  with  those  who  lived  in 
them.  One  forgets  they  are  the  frames  of  the  pictures  only. 
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Colonel  Waring  and  his  artistic  wife  moved  and  remade  a 
charming  nest;  and  the  Hilltop  House,  that  land  so  called 
in  the  Revolution,  that  historic  home  of  the  two  succeeding 
artist  brothers,  William  Morris  and  Richard  Hunt,  with  its 
circular  stairs,  down  which  Messrs.  Thorndike  and  Gilliat 
— much  unlike — had  severally  descended  with  slow  and 
decorous  tread,  the  cottage  that  Mr.  LaFarge  remodeled  for 
himself  in  Sunnyside  Court  and  the  good  stucco — the  first 
of  its  kind  here — in  which  the  artist  Staigg  lived  at  87 
Pelham  Street,  were  all  goodly  frames  but  more  or  less 
modern. 

The  nice  little  cottage,  "the  Red  Cross  Cottage," — not 
house — (Mr.  Sears',  now  Mr. Ward's,  beautiful  within,  too)  — 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Cottage  and  Redwood  Streets, 
has  always  been  pretty;  and  a  century  hence  the  tablet  will 
mention  "Here  abode  Rear  Admiral  S.  B.  Luce  when  a 
young  officer  of  the  U.  S.  N.  Academy," — right  at  the  hand 
of  his  Commodore,  G.  W.  Blake,  who  had  settled  down  over 
the  way  in  commonplace  comfort,  in  a  house  that  the 
Redwoods  pulled  to  pieces  to  make  space.  So,  too,  will  the 
Chaumiere  Griswold  be  marked  "Honored  by  the  presence 
for  a  week  of  Admiral  Farragut,"  and  as  for  Mr.  Garrett- 
son's  mansion,  it  will  bristle  with  tablets.  General  Nathan- 
iel Greene,  Kosciusko,  Steuben,  LaFayette,  and  even  lately 
Christina  Neilson,  the  great  singer!  "Shake  yourselves  a 
little  and  turn  yourselves  about;"  as  the  nursery  game  says, 
and  almost  every  house  in  that  district  of  Touro  Park  will 
have  its  story,  even  if  that  of  Governor  Gibbs  outstripped 
them  all  architecturally.  That  splendid  mansion, — such  a 
staircase  and  the  long  halls  so  wrell  lit,  the  embrasured 
window  seats,  not  common  here,  and  other  marked  fea- 
tures. As  for  shutters,  it  is  curious  that  the  comfortable 
outside  shutters  needed  for  this  cold  climate  were  usually 
lacking.  Persian  blinds  were  an  innovation,  probably  after 
the  War  of  1812,  certainly  not  much  earlier,  and  alt  ho' 
ground  floor  rooms  in  the  old  days  were  provided  with  fold- 
ing inside  shutters  of  solid  wood  and  well  panelled,  very 
few  above  stairs  rooms  had  anything  of  the  kind.  There 
was  one  house  on  the  Parade,  No.  17,  the  Misses  Mumford, 
built  in  1761,  on  the  corner  of  Prison  Street,  that  had  sliding 
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panels   that  completely  obliterated   all   signs   of  windows. 
Suspicious  fact,  it  was  the  dining  room! 

Captain  Lee's  pretty  little  cottage  at  the  turn  of  Pope 
Street  into  East  Street,  having  basement  kitchen  with  bed- 
room, parlor,  sitting  room,  sculler}*,  closets,  stairway  and 
hall  on  the  ground  floor  and  three  good  rooms  above,  well 
trimmed  and  good  enough  for  anyone  to  possess,  was  built, 
unless  friends  helped  with  the  excavating,  foundation,  and 
chimney,  by  his  own  unaided  hands.  Grapes,  quinces,  veg- 
etables and  flowers  luxuriated  without,  and  many  other 
retired  whalers  with  a  £ood  wife  and  healthv  children  for 
mate  and  crew,  were  comfortably  laid  up  in  just  such  snug 
quarters.  There  are  signs  of  seafaring  handicraft,  stowage 
places,  and  a  trifle  of  South  Sea  carving  hinted  in  household 
implements,  furniture,  stay  busks,  silk  reels  and  the  like, 
that  amply  prove  those  hardy  adventurers  who  rather 
scorned  the  name  of  sailor,  were  capable  in  carpentry  and 
other  landsmen's  arts  besides  cooperage. 

The  ropewalks  are  all  gone  now,  but  there  were  several 
sixty  years  ago,  out  of  which  small  boys  were  warned;  and 
there  were  also  two  old  Newport  institutions  that  are,  the 
one  infrequent,  the  woodshed  wash-house,  and  the  other 
happily  obsolete,the  pig  sty, — but  these  were  very  numerous 
and  useful,  too,  without  a  health  department  to  send  out 
tank-like  carts,  for  sometimes  when  piggy  did  not  relish 
all  the  raw  vegetables  offered  as  his  salad,  they  went  into 
the  broad  highway,  corn  husks  and  the  like.  Even  the  com- 
monplace helps  to  make  the  picture.  A  big  blue  cart  jolts 
along  Spring  Street,  the  driver  wears  a  red  shirt  and 
has  white  horses  instead  of  oxen  now,  but  the  eternal  child 
blows  bubbles  out  of  the  upper  window  of  a  dusty  moribund 
old  house  and  tries  to  hit  the  passing  team. 

Then  the  varied  roofs,  those  funny  hips,  with  a  clear 
story  suddenly  jumping  out  of  their  square  middles.  How- 
ever, enough  has  been  said  about  roofs,  only  1  once  spent  a 
week  in  such  a  house,  and  my  view  of  the  bay  was  entirely 
cut  short  by  the  chimney,  one  foot  outside  my  window,  and 
so  it  was  with  all  the  rooms  up  there.  It  was  that  nice  Mac- 
Gregor  house,  Xo.  63  John  Street,  with  a  good  spread  of 
ground  now  built  up.     And  that  is  a  road  for  a  lover  off 
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the  varied.  Old  and  middle-aged  and  new  houses  crowd  it, 
some  are  very  good.  On  the  corner  of  Martin  Street,  (4(.) 
John  Street)  is  the  dear  little  gable-homestead  of  Miss  Mar- 
tin, neatly  recessed  by  a  yard,  and  it  is,  strangely  enough,  the 
only  one  of  its  style  in  Newport.  From  Mr.  Vernon's  store 
or  thereabouts  you  can  see  the  house  of  Mr.  Finn,  the  actor, 
who  was  so  well  known,  and  lost  in  1840  in  the  burning  of 
the  Lexington  .  Then  there  is  the  pretty  pillared  portico 
of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Vernon,  the  Burginn,  wooden  Gothic, 
and  all  sorts  and  varieties  of  others.  It  is  a  pity  that  modern 
paint  does  not  last  and  a  good'  bit  of  wisdom  it  would  be  if 
taste  in  color  was  not  so  varied.  In  old  treeless  days, 
people  used  white,  if  any,  and  the  fogs  made  the  sides  of  the 
town  streets  look  like  rows  of  grey  and  white  pearls  string- 
ing along  on  green  velvet  ribbon. 

Mr.  MacGregor  was  a  master  mason,  who  came  from 
Scotland  about  1832.  He  left  a  number  of  buildings,  much 
to  his  credit,  one  or  two  houses  on  Halidon  Hill,  another — 
enlarged  now — owned  'by  Mr.  Paul  Andrews  on  the  corner 
of  Bellevue  and  Narragansett  Avenue,  and  the  original  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  house  sold  first  to  Mr.  Middleton,  the 
ex-American  Minister  to  Russia  (it  need  not  be  said  that  he 
was  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina),  and  doubled  in  size 
by  succeeding  owners,  Mr.  Sidney  Brooks  and  Mr.  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  who,  for  the  past  few  years,  rented  it  very 
fittingly,  to  the  late  Czar  Ambassador,  Mr.  George  Back- 
meteff.  Mr.  Izard's  house  on  Kay  Street,  also  built  in  the 
forties,  at  the  head  of  Mann  Avenue,  was  an  exact  copy  of  a 
country  residence  in  France, — even  the  trees  and  summer 
house  being  spaced  to  accord  with  the  place.  It  was  changed 
without  and  within  and  capped  by  a  mansard  when  Mr. 
Hatch  bought  it  in  the  sixties. 

Mr.  Blodgett  bought  the  Barada  house,  because  it  was 
big  enough  and  light  enough  to  hold  and  show  his  art 
treasures,  and  he  came  with  his  family  and  fine  pictures 
to  make  a  permanent  home.  In  October,  he  ruefully  re- 
marked, "No,  we  cannot  remain  this  winter,  for  the  agent 
has  just  told  me  that  the  five  thousand  dollar  heater  is  only 
intended  for  moderate  weather  and  will  not  heat  the  house 
in  winter !" 
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Cost  docs  not  enter  into  this  little  word  on  old  build- 
ings, but  it  happened  that  between  the  years  '65  and  '72  a 
friend  of  my  father's  wrote,  asking  him  to  inspect  the  Ba- 
rada  house  and  estate  and  the  Porter  villa,  No.  23  Green- 
ough  Place, — with  more  land  than  at  present.  Both  the 
properties  were  offered  to  this  gentleman  for  an  equal 
price,  $60,000  each, — he  finally  decided  on  Stockbridge.  We 
all  know  what  Castlewood  did  not  bring  at  forced  sale  this 
past  summer. 

Now  much  mixed  up  with  old  houses  are  many  very 
young  ones.  Probably  until  the  cruel  teeth  of  the  Rebellion 
snapped  off  old  times  from  modern,  there  is  no  very  flagrant 
example  of  bad  taste. 

About  seventy  years  ago  the  era  of  wooden  Roman  and 
Greek  was  upon  us.  It  lasted  some  time.  The  big  pillared 
portico  of  the  Atlantic  House  and  the  lesser  one  of  the 
Littlelield  house  (Burlingham's  on  Pelham  Street)  are  some 
of  its  early  traces  in  Newport,  and  in  rejuvenation  of  this 
era,  we  find  the  Coogan  ruin  on  Catherine  Street  and  several 
others  "down  the  Neck," — one,  indeed,  not  of  wood  but  of 
marble,  and  truthfully  dubbed  a  little  "Palace.''  They  are 
perhaps  more  in  keeping  with  the  climate  of  the  South,  but 
undeniably  both  old  and  new  examples  are  attractive. 

Then  there  is  a  trace  in  Newport  of  what  has  been 
called  both  "Italian  villas"  and  "Wooden  Gothic," — at  first 
they  were  frequently  painted  brown,  perhaps  to  resemble 
stone.  They  have  a  curious  detail  of  cut  wooden  scrolls 
drooping  down  from  the  overhanging  eaves,  surmounting 
the  sharp  peaks  of  their  many  gables.  All  Saints  Chapel, 
lately  destroyed;  the  cottage  on  the  corner  of  School  and 
Mary  Streets,  catacornering  that  sturdy  old  schoolbuilding 
of  Trinity's,  now  become  a  church;  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Oelrichs,  No.  56  Kay  Street,  that  was  removed 
fifty  years  ago  from  the  corner  of  Brinley,  and  several 
others.  A  little  stable  of  the  Jones  estate  meekly  retired 
when  a  pompous  but  hospitable  clapboard  eastle-in-Spain 
with  sounds  of  exquisite  song  and  music  drifting  out  from 
it,  suddenly  arose  in  the  sixties  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Edward 
King's  domain,  the  summer  home  of  the  venerable  Mr. 
Paran  Stevens. 
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Those  sixties!  Oh,  how  houses  shot  up  and  shot  out  and 
now  are  shorn  away.  Few  have  outlasted  their  half  of  that 
century,  or  they  have  been  cut,  changed  and  improved  into 
much  better  things.  Bellevue  Avenue  will  testify  to  it.  And 
yet  there  is  the  same  open  handed  life  of  entertaining  that 
does  not  change  with  the  owners'  names.  They,  alas!  are 
often  speedily  forgot. 

But  "after  the  war,"  as  we  call  the  70s,  much  was  cha- 
otic besides  housebuilding.  We  had  some  trials  in  black 
walnut,  that  beautiful  mis-used  wood, — an  awful  struggle 
with  black  and  gold,  Eastlakian  discomforts  and  other  enor- 
mities including  cruel  distortions  of  fine  materials. 

The  fatalities  accompanying  the  burning  of  the  nine 
buildings,  the  Bull  house  and  its  neighbors,  are  too  recent 
and  too  sorrowful  for  our  purpose,  but  nineteen  years  ago, 
— the  salute  for  Lake  Erie  victory  had  hardly  ceased,  when 
i  spectacular  occurrence  took  place  here  by  daylight.  When 
?he  second  Ocean  House  was  opened  in  1846  there  were  two 
prophecies.  One,  that  it  would  outlast  all  the  great-grand- 
children of  Newport,  and  the  other,  that  it  was  sure  to  burn 
up,  being  the  best  laid  bonfire  ever  seen. 

It  was  a  herculean  effort  to  raise  that  roof  and  doubtless 
there  was  a  grand  dinner  when  the  green  tree  was  tied 
there.  The  builders  had  not  much  more  mechanical  assist- 
ance than  their  first  forefathers  here,  except,  that  restric- 
tions were  over  and  material,  fairly  ready  for  use,  obtain- 
able. It  was  outwardly  a  goodly  sight, — inwardly,  much  of 
a  botch.  Only  the  long  corridors  were  good,  the  drawing- 
room  was  absurd,  a  cavern  decorated  with  stalactites;  the 
dining-room  was  meaningless;  the  bedrooms  over  lofty, 
but  the  piazza  was  good, — yet  the  chief  frontage  improved 
when  its  upper  floor  rotted  and  was  removed.  The  gables 
jutted  well  forward,  and  the  long  roofs  with  dormers  had 
good  pitch. 

We,  who  stood  watching  the  old  house  in  flames  that 
September  day,  saw  that  the  builders  had  kept  good  faith, 
the  timbers  burned  sound  to  the  core.  The  rear  went  first. 
Little  lines  of  space  crept  between  the  great  planks  sheath- 
ing the  front,  the  brown  paint  withered  off — the  fresh  buff 
and  white  of  its  youth  reappeared,  the  two  crimson  curtains 
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of  solid  flame  that  shone  motionless  in  the  big  door  spaces 
quivered;  a  plank  dropped,  and  the  grey  fog  and  smoke 
grew  thin  behind.  The  Ocean  House  was  gone, — all  but  its 
front  and  its  gables.  The  great  masts  of  the  piazza  swayed 
a  trifle,  waving  us  adieu,  they  bowed  and  sank  forward. 
The  beautiful  hexagonal  chimneys  sent  up  two  long  streams 
of  smoke. 

It  was  only  a  big  obsolete  hotel,  but  from  the  centre  of 
the  short  curling  copper  colored  flames  covering  the  old 
cypress  shingle  roof,  rose  a  lily  cup  of  clear  fire  clasping  the 
cupola  where  waved  to  the  last,  The  American  Flag! 


NOTES 

Newport  Water  Works, 

5  West  Marlborough  Street, 

Newport,  R.  I., 
November  20, 1914. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Powel, 

Bowery  Street, 

Newport,  R.  I. 
Dear  Madam: — 

The  Foundry  Building,  so  called,  located  on  Marlborough 
Street,  in  reference  to  which  you  telephoned  me  a  few  days 
ago,  was  erected  in  the  year  1872.  Today  I  found  Mr.  John 
Friend,  a  local  contractor,  who  when  a  boy  worked  for  the 
mason  who  built  this  building.  From  him  I  gather  these 
facts : 

The  building  was  erected  by  a  company  known  as  the 
Newport  Brass  Foundry  Company,  consisting  of  Mr.  Benja- 
min Finch,  Mr.  William  Bliss,  Mr.  John  Engs,  and  possibly 
the  late  Joshua  Saver  and  Edward  Newton.  The  foundations 
for  the  building  were  constructed  by  two  old  time  stone 
masons — Mr.  William  Irish  and  Mr.  Henry  Wilson.  Mr. 
Irish  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  family  who  resided  on  Sher- 
man Street,  one  of  whom  was  the  late  Captain  Irish  of  the 
U.  S.  Revenue  Marine  Service.  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  in  his 
later  days  resided  in  Middletown,  on  the  West  Main  Road, 
at  Forest  Avenue,  he  being  the  proprietor  of  the  Nursery. 

The  brick  work,  or  the  building  that  you  see,  and  chim- 
ney, were  constructed  by  John  Freeborn,  a  contractor  and 
brick  mason.  Mr.  Freeborn  was  an  old  time  Pointer  and 
resided  on  Third  Street  near  Bridge  Street,  where  Mr.  Philip 
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Caswell  now  has  a  small  clock  store.  Mr.  Freeborn  was 
known  about  town  as  Johnie  Freeborn  the  mason.  The 
architect  of  the  building  was  undoubtedly  the  late  George 
C.  Mason.  Mr.  Friend,  with  whom  I  talked,  said  that  Mr. 
Mason  was  often  about  the  premises  giving  directions, 
therefore  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  architectural  fea- 
tures were  originated  by  Mr.  George  G.  Mason. 

The  mechanical  part,  that  is,  the  installation  of  boilers 
and  machinery,  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Ma- 
honey,  who  was  the  predecessor  of  the  late  George  Pierce, 
supervisor  of  the  Old  Colony  Steamboat  Company. 

Trusting  these  facts  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  George  N.  Buckhout. 
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"OLDPORT  DAYS." 


Our  Society  is  especially  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
cheerful  willingness  with  which  its  members  and  friends 
rush  to  its  assistance  when  funds  appear  to  be  running  low. 
The  "CENTURY  PARTY"  of  last  summer  was  pronounced 
!by  everybody  a  brilliant  success,  and  the  ladies,  who  made  it 
such,  protested  magnanimously  that  it  hadn't  been  any 
trouble  at  all  .  .  .  that,  in  fact,  they  had  all  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  work  of  arranging  and  carrying  it  through. 
When  the  suggestion  was  made,  early  this  summer,  that 
another  party  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  it  was 
received  with  enthusiasm;  and  bright  minds  and  skillful 
hands  were  immediaely  set  to  work  in  preparation  for  it. 

Thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  an  histor- 
ical society  were  the  plans  for  the  new  entertainment;  for 
the  ancestral  homes  of  many  of  the  families  whose  names 
are  inscribed  in  its  records,  were  to  ligure  as  the  actual 
scenes  of  "OLDPORT  DAYS."  The  purpose  was  to  recall 
as  vividly  as  practicable  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and 
more  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  covered  the  occupa- 
tion of  Newport  by  our  French  allies.  Washington  Street, 
where  many  of  the  French  officers  were  quartered,  was  to 
be  made  to  look  as  much  like  the  Washington  Street  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  as  possible. 

Referring  again  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
ladies  went  to  work,  and  to  their  repeated  assurances  that  it 
was  a  pleasure  for  them  to  do  so,  I  will  quote  what  one  of 
them  said  to  me  a  few  days  after  "OLDPORT  DAYS"  had 
recorded  its  splendid  success  upon  the  annals  of  the  Society. 
I  wish  I  could  repeat  the  exact  words,  for  they  were  a  poem. 
But  here  is  the  substance: 

"When  I  first  entered  the  old  house,  witli  the  respon- 
sibility weighing  upon  me  of  restoring  to  their  former 
aspect  of  quiet  dignity  its  beautiful  halls  and  chambers,  I 
fell   a   prey   to   dire   discouragement.        So  many   hideous 
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changes  had  been  wrought  by  progress  that  it  seemed  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  bring  out  through  them  to  the  light 
once  more  the  grace  and  beauty  which  were  there  in  the 
olden  time.  But  soon  after  I  had  set  my  hand  to  the  task, 
it  was  as  if  the  spirits  who  once  dwelt  there  had  descended 
upon  their  former  home,  had  come  to  my  aid  of  their  own 
free  volition,  and  had  re-invested  with  the  very  atmosphere 
of  its  remote  past  the  noble  and  venerable  mansion." 

Perhaps  in  some  of  the  other  houses  that  figured 
prominently  in  "OLDPORT  DAYS"  the  work  of  pushing 
things  back  through  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  was  simi- 
larly lightened. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  city  authorities,  that 
section  of  the  street  lying  between  Elm  and  Walnut  Streets 
had  been  roped  off,  so  that  none  but  ticket-holders  might 
enter  between  the  hours  of  three  and  seven  in  the  afternoon. 
To  the  amazement  and  delight  of  all  concerned,  the  weather 
had  turned  from  very  bad  to  very  good  with  extraordinary 
suddenness  in  the  early  morning.  Copious  rain  had  fallen 
during  the  night,  washing  the  streets,  washing  the  houses, 
washing  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  restoring  to  the  ilowers 
their  most  brilliant  colours,  making  all  Nature  glad.  Long 
before  the  hour  set  for  the  commencement  of  the  fair, 
crowds  were  gathering  about  the  entrance  gates. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Jackson,  in  command 
of  the  Training  Station,  sailor  boys  co-operated  with  the 
local  police  in  guarding  the  gates  and  maintaining  order. 
The  neat  white  uniforms  were  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
general  colour  scheme.  The  old  street  presented  a  charming 
picture.  On  the  thresholds  of  the  old  mansions  stood  the 
hostesses  of  the  occasion,  welcoming  the  guests.  They  were 
dressed  in  lovely  gowns  which  had  belonged,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  grandmothers  and  even  great-grandmothers,  and 
the  impression  created  upon  beholders  by  this  pleasing  re- 
version in  attire  to  **ye  olden  days"  was  voiced  by  one  inter- 
ested spectator  in  the  following  words:  "Oh,  if  the  young 
girls  of  today  would  only  realize  how  much  more  attractive 
they  would  be  if  they  dressed  like  that!'* 

The  remarkable  variety  noted  in  the  costumes  worn  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  strictly  confined  to  the 
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Revolutionary  period,  covering  other  periods  of  "ye  olden 
times"  as  well. 

Refreshments  were  served  in  several  houses,  and  the 
receipts  in  money  from  those  houses  were  surprisingly 
larger  than  those  derived  from  mere  admissions  to  view  inte" 
rior  architecture  and  priceless  relics  .  .  .  which  goes  to 
show  that  we  are  living  in  a  materialistic  age.  But  receipts 
from  all  sources  were  coming  in  with  unexpected  rapidity. 
The  rooms  of  the  old  houses  were  crowded  with  visitors, 
and  those  who  knew  the  value  of  the  rare  furniture  and 
the  antique  treasures  on  exhihition,  enjoyed  a  greater  treat 
than  they  had  known  for  many  a  day. 

At  one  of  the  homes,  facing  the  water,  a  remarkahle 
contrast  was  displayed.  On  the  lawn  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show  was  in  full  blast,  to  the  delight  of  all  the  children, 
while  on  the  verandah  a  real,  old-fashioned  loom  was  in- 
stalled, at  which  a  pretty  young  Quakeress  was  calmly 
weaving,  apparently  quite  unconscious  of  the  hundreds  of 
admiring  eyes  riveted  upon  her  and  her  interesting  task. 

Equally  unconscious,  apparently,  of  the  crowding  sight- 
seers, two  gentlemen  of  mature  age,  attired  in  costumes 
which  had  been  worn  by  their  respective  grandfathers,  sat 
at  a  table,  intent  upon  their  game  of  chess. 

Music,  provided  by  the  Training  Station  Band,  was  a 
welcome  adjunct  to  the  pleasures  of  the  afternoon.  And 
everywhere  the  wandering  eyes  were  feasted  with  colour, 
colour  in  myriad  fascinating  variations.  There  were  the 
antique  uniforms  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Newport 
Artillery  Company,  with  the  huge  black  grenadier  helmets, 
and  the  coats  of  quaint  fashion,  rich  in  scarlet  slashings. 
There  were  pretty  young  Quakeresses,  in  most  delightfully 
becoming  grey  frocks.  There  were  up-to-date  young 
ladies,  visitors,  these,  in  mauves,  greens,  yellows,  pinks  and 
scarlets.  And  all  these  gay  figures  wove  in  and  out,  in  twist- 
ing, swirling  throngs,  merry  as  the  birds  that  twittered  in  the 
trees  overhead,  evidencing  in  voice  and  action  their  com- 
plete satisfaction  with  the  brilliant  recall  to  life  of  "OLD- 
PORT  DAYS." 

In  one  of  the  oldest  houses  on  Washington  Street  a  real 
old-fashioned  quilting  party  was  in  progress.     The  ladies 
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who  were  engaged  in  the  task  had  come  in  from  Ports- 
mouth, our  original  settlement,  and  this  very  fact  seemed  to 
lend  the  atmosphere  of  antiquity  to  their  picturesque  in- 
dustry. They  were  working  at  a  quilt  which  had  been  begun 
more  than  a  century  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  quilting  and  weaving,  already  men- 
tioned, the  arts  and  crafts  exhibition  included  netting, 
knitting,  and  the  various  processes  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  braided  rugs. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  brass  and  pewter  was  on 
exhibition  in  another  home,  a  recent  addition  to  the  dwell- 
ings on  Washington  Street,  and  so  attractive  in  its  simple 
architecture  and  furnishings  as  to  be  received  without  a 
frown  within  the  select  circle  of  its  more-than-a-century-old 
neighbors. 

One  of  the  prettiest  scenes  was  enacted  on  the  lawn  of 
a  modern  mansion,  facing  the  water,  the  site  of  one  of  New- 
port's most  famous  landmarks  in  the  olden  time.  .  .  the 
residence  and  the  workshop  of  the  Goddards.  Here  folk 
dances  were  executed  and  children's  games  were  played, 
the  voting  people  presenting  a  charming  picture  as  they 
frolicked  about,  with  the  dancing,  glistening  waters  of  the 
bay  as  a  background. 

No  untoward  event  marred  the  afternoon's  pleasures. 
The  four  hours  allotted  to  the  entertainment  passed  merrily 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Following  are  the  details  of  the  receipts,  and  the  names 
of  the  ladies  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  fair. 

Cash  Receipts  from  "Oldport  Days" 

Miss  Mary  Adams  Willard,  Cheque $5.00 

Mrs.  George  Peabody  Wetmore,  Cheque 25.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Wanton  Smith,  Cope  House 61.10 

Miss  Esther  Morton  Smith,  Robinson  House 120.55 

Miss  Jessie  H.  MacLeod,  Shipley  House 54.30 

Miss  Mary  A.  Wilbour,  Minturn  House 35.80 

Mrs.  Livingston  Hunt,  sales  of  Pins 15.00 

Ice  Cream  for  Sailor  Boys $12.00 

Ice  Cream  for  Visitors 19.00 
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Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 

Miss 


10.00 
601. 39 
123.75 


Hunter  House        106.35 


Swan,    Cheque 

Douglas  P.  A.  Jacoby,  Tickets.  . 
Joseph  Harriman,  Flower  Table 
Katherine  R.  Cortazzo 
William  E.  Glyn 
William  Rogers  Morgan 
Augusta  Hunter 

William  G.  Maloney,  Storer  Cottage 

William  H.  Birckhead,  sales  of  Bulletins.  . . 
W.    W.    Covell,     Musicale     and 

Folk  Dancing  at  Covell  House #38.00 

Fanny    Cross,    White    Elephant 

Table  at  Covell  House 70.00 


Mrs.  Charles  C.  Gardner,  Gardner  Cottage,  Cop- 
per and  Brass  exhibits 

Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Shartle,  sales  of  Vegetables 

Mrs.  Julian  D.  Hamlin,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Manches- 
ter, St.  John's  Rectory,  Silhouettes  and 
Daguerreotypes    


157.00 
20.00 


108.00 

52.00 
23.35 


61.66 


Total  $1,611.85 


Committee  in  Charge  of  Oldport  Days 


Mrs.  William  R. 
Miss  Katherine  R.  Cortazzo 
Mrs.  William  W.  Covell 
Miss  Fanny  Cross 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Gardner 
Mrs.  Howard  Spencer  Graham 
Mrs.  Julian  D.  Hamlin 
Mrs.  Livingston  Hunt 
Mrs.  Douglas  P.  A.  Jacoby 
Mrs.  Howard  M.  Lammers 


Hunter,  Chairman   . 
Mrs.  William  G.  Maloney 
Mrs.  Lloyd  M.  Mayer 
Miss  Jessie  H.  MacLeod 
Miss  Mary  Parrish 
Mrs.  Edward  Wanton  Smith 
Miss  Esther  Morton  Smith 
Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Shartle 
Miss  Maud  Lyman  Stevens 
Mrs.  Joseph  Harriman 
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SOCIETY  NOTES 


Great  interest  has  beeir 
shown  in  the  crusade  which 
the  Society  has  undertaken  in 
the  cause  of  the  restoration 
and  preservation,  of  the  old 
State  House.  The  letters  of 
invitation  sent  to  the  leading 
patriotic,  historic  and  artistic 
organizations  of  New  England, 
by  the  committee  consisting  of 
Hon.  Darius  Baker,  Mr.  T.  T. 
Pitman,  and  Miss  Maud  L. 
Stevens,  and  signed  by  Dr. 
Terry,  as  President,  brought  to 
the  meeting  held  on  Wednes- 
day, September  16th,  a  large 
and  representative  attendance. 
Among  those  present  were  the 
following: 

Norman  Isham,  represent- 
ing the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society;  T.  T.  Pit- 
man, Sons  of  the  Revolution; 
Miss  Rosa  Anne  Grosvenor, 
Colonial  Dames;  Mrs.  Will- 
iam W.  Covell,  William 
Ellery  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution;  Miss  Edith 
K.  Wetmore  and  Edwin  J.  Hip- 
kiss,  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  New  England  Antiqui- 
ties;   Dr.  William  S,  Sherman, 


Newport  Medical  Society;  John 
DuFais,  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati; Harrison  S,  Morris  and 
Arthur  B,  Commerford,  New- 
port Art  Association;  Rev. 
Stanley  C.  Hughes,  Newport 
Improvement  Association;  Dr. 
Charles  Brackett,  People's  Li- 
brary; Walter  Campbell,  New- 
port Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Leander  K.  Carr,  Newport  Her- 
ald; Fred  Hammett,  Newport 
Daily  News;  John  Nicholas 
Brown,  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati; Judge  Hugh  B.  Baker, 
Newport  Court  House  Commis- 
sion; Mrs.  C.  L.  F.  Robinson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Green- 
law, Mrs.  Charles  Brackett, 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Smith,  Will- 
iam Ellery  Chapter,  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution;  Judge  Da- 
rius Baker,  Stephen  B.  Luce, 
Mrs.  Gibson  Fahnestock,  Mrs. 
Walter  N.  Hill,  Miss  Maud  L. 
Stevens,  Joseph  G.  Parmenter, 
Peyton  Hazard,  Duncan  Haz- 
ard, Mrs.  William  E.  Glyn,  and 
many  others. 

A  record  of  the  number  of 
visitors  to  the  Society's  rooms 
between  June  1st  and  Septein- 
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ber  13th  gives  a  total  of  883,  a 
gratifying  increase  over  the 
figures  of  the  year  before. 

Our  fountain  of  genealogical 
information  has  been  function- 
ing with  unusual  vigor 
throughout  the  summer,  and 
many  are  the  ancestor-wor- 
shippers who  have  been  re- 
freshed by  its  flow.  It  is  a  sur- 
prising fact  that  we  have  no 
less  than  forty-five  thousand 
index  cards  serving  as  sign- 
boards along  the  paths  in  the 
forest  primeval  where  the  fam- 
ily trees  grow. 

One  of  the  features  of  this 
Newport  season,  one  that  came 
very  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
Newport  Historical  Society, 
tvas  the  celebration  of  the 
Golden  Wedding  of  its  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Roderick  Terry,   on 


Tuesday,  September  22nd.  A 
most  remarkable  golden  wed- 
ding, indeed,  for  the  happy  pair 
stood  side  by  side,  straight  and 
strong,  and  beaming  with  be- 
nevolence, welcoming  the  host 
of  guests,  in  a  noble  room  of 
the  beautiful  mansion  in  which 
their  nuptials  were  solemnized 
half  a  century  before. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  are  to  sail 
for  Europe  on  the  tenth  of  Oc- 
tober, dnd  through  the  long 
winter,  while  they  are  away, 
their  many  friends  here  will 
recall  the  charming  picture  of 
their  golden  wedding,  and 
hope  for  their  return  in  the 
Spring  with  health  and  happi- 
ness as  manifest  in  their  hand- 
some features  as  they  were  on 
that  neve  r-to-be-forgotten 
most  brilliant  and  auspicious 
occasion. 
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Memories  of  the  Long  Ago 
1839-1925 

A   Paper  Read  Before   the  Society  November  16,  1925 

By 
GEORGE  B.  SMITH 


About  two  years  ago  one  of  the  members  of  this  Society 
asked  me  if  I  would  write  up  some  of  the  incidents  in  con- 
nection with  my  life  of  eighty  or  more  years,  and  after  a 
period  of  several  months  I  sat  down  to  my  desk  and  began 
the  story,  which  I  hope  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Society. 

In  beginning  such  a  difficult  task  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  place  to  start  from,  and  in  order  to  do  that  I  decided 
that  my  own  home  would  be  the  proper  place.  I  can  picture 
the  gatherings  during  the  long  winter  season,  as  we  gathered 
about  the  sewing  table  with  mother  and  the  pile  of  knitting 
near  by,  some  of  the  children  at  their  studies  or  games,  and 
the  older  ones  busy  sewing  rags  for  a  new  carpet  to  adorn 
our  kitchen  floor,  and  at  9  o'clock  Father  came  down  from 
his  work  in  the  old  attic,  where  he  had  been  busy  building 
a  whale  boat  for  one  of  the  ships  soon  to  go  out. 

As  the  Curfew  rang  out  the  hour  to  close  all  work  we 
were  rewarded  for  the  evening's  work  by  a  candy   pull. 

There  were  no  places  for  the  young  people  to  go  unless 


it  was  for  a  call  upon  a  neighbor  or,  occasionally,  to  a  party, 
but  generally  our  homes  were  always  open  for  a  friend  and 
the  mothers  were  always  ready  to  be  of  assistance  in  sick- 
ness or  sorrow. 

Several  ships  were  nearly  always  ready  for  that  long 
and  dangerous  voyage  and  sometimes  the  thirty  or  more 
men  in  the  crew  came  back  after  their  three  years  voyage 
heavily  in  debt,  their  pay  being  one  in  every  two  hundred 
and  forty  barrels,  while  the  whole  cargo  was  only  six  hun- 
dred barrels  many  times. 

Now  leaving  my  starting  point  and  looking  north,  the 
first  house  once  was  the  waiting  room  of  the  old  ferry  to 
Jamestown.  This  was  not  in  use  during  my  boyhood.  The 
Garrs  opened  another  at  Ferry  Wharf.  The  old  boats  were 
simply  sloops  with  a  forward  and  aft  deck  and  the  centre 
was  open  to  the  bottom  for  freight  or  cattle,  and  during  the 
berry  season  the  boys  were  allowed  a  free  passage  if  they 
assisted  in  raising  and  lowering  the  sails  for  old  Uncle 
Philip. 

In  the  large  three-story  house  next  north  Capt.  May- 
berry  kept  a  boarding-house,  and  later  Mrs.  Murray  lived 
there;  after  she  moved  it  remained  empty,  as  a  ghost  was 
seen  at  one  of  the  windows.  A  little  later  Hon.  George  H. 
Calvert  leased  it  for  Dr.  Ray  for  a  sanitorium,  where  all 
diseases  could  be  cured  by  the  use  of  water  only.  He  was 
ver}r  fond  of  the  water  and  on  pleasant  mornings  soon  after 
daylight  he,  with  a  lady  patient,  could  be  seen  on  their  way 
to  Rose  Island,  where  only  the  birds  could  break  the  quiet 
by  their  songs. 

A  large  floating  bath-house  was  built  and  placed  in  the 
water  at  the  foot  of  this  ground;  there  was  a  number  of 
rooms  on  either  side,  each  with  a  tank  where  one  could 
bathe  by  himself;  in  the  center  of  this  enclosure  there  was  a 
large  swimming  tank.  The  openings  between  the  boards 
on  the  sides  and  the  bottom  kept  the  water  clear  and  at  a 
regular  depth  all  the  time. 

On  the  corner  of  Bridge  and  Washington  streets,  Hon. 
George  Turner,  a  prominent  lawyer,  lived.  There  was  a 
fine  flower  garden  and  a  large  fir  tree  there,  and  when  a 
President  was  inaugurated  the  tree  was  filled  with  candles; 
also  his  windows. 


After  he  died,  Hon.  William  P.  Sheffield  lived  here  and 
in  the  next  house  east  Hon.  Dutee  J.  Pearce  lived.  North  of 
the  Sanatorium  stands  the  fine  residence  of  Hon.  William 
Hunter,  Minister  to  Brazil,  who  had  a  long  wharf  for  boat- 
ing. Some  years  later  Mr.  Robert  L.  Maitland,  a  New  York 
merchant,  occupied  it.  After  crossing  the  open  passageway 
we  come  to  the  old  shipyard  lot.  This  was  now  vacant  ex- 
cept the  old  red  fire  station  where  the  small  engine  was  stor- 
ed. It  wras  a  very  crude  affair,  with  low  wheels,  a  tower  and 
hose  reel  and  brakes  and  a  box  at  the  rear  to  receive  the 
water  from  the  bucket  brigade.  This  machine  was  taken 
as  near  the  fire  as  possible  and  one  line  of  men  passed  the 
empty  buckets  down  the  line  to  the  shore  or  to  a  well  and 
the  opposite  line  passed  the  full  ones  to  the  box  in  the  rear 
of  the  engine,  while  another  crew  pumped  the  water  through 
the  short  line  of  hose  upon  the  fire.  Every  householder 
was  required  to  have  at  least  two  leather  buckets,  numbered 
one,  two,  etc.;  also  to  have  his  name  painted  upon  them, 
and  after  the  fire  each  one  could  get  his  own  from  the  great 
heap.  It  was  said  that  no  man  could  make  an  engine  that 
could  draw  and  throw  water  at  the  same  time.  These  open- 
ings opposite  every  street  on  the  point  were  for  two  pur- 
poses— one  for  the  storage  of  boats  in  winter,  and  also  for 
fire  purposes.  When  this  engine  was  replaced  by  a  modern 
one  and  moved  to  Bridge  street,  the  lot  was  sold  and  Mrs. 
Murray  built  the  present  cottage  now  belonging  to  Miss 
Storer.  Directly  opposite  this  place  Mr.  Lloyd  Minturn,  the 
uncle  of  your  honorable  Secretary,  Mr.  Mayer.  It 
was  my  pleasure  of  going  in  his  fine  garden  and  his  grape 
trellis  with  some  one  of  his  family  and  I  well  remember 
the  white  fence  running  to  Elm  street,  its  panelling  below 
and  slender  slats  above.  This  house  now  faces  west,  a 
little  farther  north,  and  is  occupied  by  Miss  Wilbor. 

There  is  another  fine  Colonial  building  next  north  of 
Miss  Storer's,  or  Moss  Bank  as  Mrs.  Murray  called  it.  The 
one  I  refer  to  is  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Cope's  family.  Then 
another  opening  and  we  come  to  the  home  of  Miss  Smith 
with  its  great  lawn.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  it 
was  a  first  class  summer  boarding-house,  kept  by  Miss  Mary 
Williams  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Job  Wilbor,  both  Quakers.  It 
was   always   full   of   boarders   and    many   more    occupied 


rooms  outside.  The  house  opposite,  now  belonging  to  St. 
John's  Church,  I  have  forgotten  who  lived  there. 

After  passing  the  Smith  property,  we  find  another  open- 
ing full  of  boats,  and  the  old  home  of  Tommy  Goddard. 
In  the  rear  he  had  a  long  shop  that  rested1  at  one  end  on 
the  bank,  the  other  stood  on  tall  posts,  where  boats  were 
stored  and  repaired,  while  in  his  shop  above  the  finest  of 
furniture  was  made  and  some  of  it  is  still  in  use.  Mr. 
William  \V.  Co  veil  now  has  a  fine  place  there.  This  shore 
was  the  scene  of  the  many  religious  gatherings  and  where 
the  converts  went  down  into  the  river  Jordan  and  had  their 
sins  washed  away.  Sometimes  there  was  a  thousand  per- 
sons as  witnesses,  and  many  of  us  now  living  can  recall 
the  pleasant  memory  of  that  event. 

Captain  Thomas  Brownell  occupied1  the  white  house 
that  is  next  to  the  Goddard  home.  He  was  with  Com. 
Perry  at  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  house  near  Fort  Green  was  built  by  Mrs.  Murray. 
Afterward  Mr.  Bigelow  of  New  York  bought  it,  and  now  it 
has  again  changed  hands.  Then  we  pass  the  open  driftway 
to  Blue  Rocks,  then  to  old  Fort  Green,  which  is  now  made 
into  a  park  by  filling  it  up,  while  its  original  plan  was  with 
the  ramparts  rising  above  the  gun  platform  and  below  that 
the  parade  ground.  At  the  south  end  of  this  circular  fort 
there  was  the  magazine  for  the  storage  of  powder  and  shot. 
All  the  guns  both  in  the  fort  or  on  ship  were  swung  round1 
by  block  and  fall  or  by  hand  spike  to  load  from  the  muzzle. 

This  ends  Washington  street. 

The  Dyer  farm  north  was  sold  to  Mr.  Robert  L.  M.'<it- 
land,  and  one  summer  Mr.  Jay  Gould  occupied  it.  At  that 
time  occurred  what  was  known  as  the  Black  Friday,  when 
Gould  ruined  Wall  street. 

Later  on  Alfred  Smith  and  Joseph  I.  Bailey  bought  it 
on  speculation.  At  that  time  there  was  a  talk  of  opening 
Washington  street  through  this  land  and'  to  block  this 
scheme  they  staked  off  a  lot  directly  in  its  path  and  sold  it 
to  Mr.  Rathbone,  who  built  the  present  house,  but  this  plan 
failed  and  the  street  went  through  and  is  much  enjoyed. 

Now  going  south  from  my  starting  point  the  first  house 
and  small  store  was  occupied  by  John  Murphy,  a  long  time 
pilot,  who  knew  every  rock  in  the  river,  except  the  one  he 


ran  a  vessel  on  one  day  near  Coasters  Harbor  Island.  He 
was  the  owner  of  the  small  grocery  and  a  customer  having  a 
visitor  at  her  home  and  wishing  a  little  more  than  usual, 
was  told  that  he.  could  not  let  her  have  it  as  it  would  spoil 
his  stock. 

On  the  corner  of  Marsh  and  Washington  streets  there 
still  stands  the  first  free  school  in  town,  while  nearly  oppo- 
site, in  the  great  shipyard  of  Mr.  William  H.  Crandall  and 
later  conducted  by  two  of  his  sons,  Messrs.  William  E.  and 
George  F.,  the  latter  was  a  fine  model  maker  of  the  vessels 
to  be  built,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  best  of  designers  of 
vessels;  and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  life 
to  be  allowed  to  climb  the  long  ladder  to  the  deck  and  help 
man  the  long  line  to  assist  in  hauling  the  vessel  off  the  slip- 
pery ways,  then  have  a  sail  to  Long  Wharf  to  have  the 
masts  and  rigging  set  and  sails  fitted.  Right  near  this  yard 
was  the  bakery  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Topham,  the  grandfather 
of  Mr.  T.  T.  Pitman,  the  Vice  President  of  this  Society,  where 
the  first  brown  bread  was  made.  There  was  another  by  Mr. 
B.  Lawton  on  Bridge  street.  Below  the  shipyard  was  the 
home  of  Mr.  John  Hull  and  also  of  Mr.  John  E.  Holt,  the 
father  of  Mr.  William  Holt,  who  is  still  living  and  more 
than  ninety  years  old  and  spry  and  able  to  go  about  town. 

From  here  we  come  to  the  Causeway,  upon  one  side  of 
which  is  the  open  harbor  and  on  the  east  the  great  cove, 
which  was  a  fine  place, for  boating  in  summer  and  skating 
in  winter. 

Opposite  the  shipyard  was  the  home  of  Capt.  Henry 
Tifft,  wTho  was  boatman  for  the  Custom  House,  and  one  day 
in  talking  with  a  prominent  citizen,  this  latter  man  spoke 
insultingly  of  our  flag,  and  at  a  stroke  from  the  Captain  he 
was  knocked  to  the  ground.  The  case  was  tried  in  Court 
and  the  Captain  came  off  conqueror. 

There  were  some  queer  characters  on  this  street.  The 
first  I  have  in  mind  is  Debby  Mitchell,  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Daniel  Brown,  who  died  many  years  ago.  This  woman  was 
quite  an  expert  in  telling  fortunes,  taking  snuff,  and  swear- 
ing. One  evening  I  with  a  few  others  of  the  quiet  set  called 
on  her;  as  she  saw  this  gentle  company,  with  an  oath  asked 
what  we  wanted.  When  told,  she  left  the  room  for  her 
cards,  when  one  of  the  gentle  set  took  her  tall  spice  box  of 


snuff  and  set  it  on  the  stove.  When  she  was  ready  for  bus- 
iness she  looked  for  her  snuff,  but  we  all  denied  having  it 
about  us.  Then  everyone  had  a  terrible  cold  in  the  head 
come  on.  At  last  she  found  it  and  the  play  went  on.  An- 
other strange  character  lived  on  that  street  and  was  never 
known  to  be  sober.  It  was  Jim  Anthony,  who  styled  him- 
self as  Pomeroy.  When  he  was  buried  some  one  placed  a 
marble  slab  at  the  head  of  his  grave  with  this  inscription : 

Here  lies  James  Anthony  (Pomeroy).  He  spent 
his  life  upon  the  sea  fighting  for  the  Nation.  He 
doubled  his  enjoyment  by  doubling  all  his  rations. 


On  the  west  corner  of  Washington  street  and  Long  wharf 
west  stood  the  old  boat  shop  of  Mr.  William  K.  Coycll 
and  my  father  as  partners,  who  worked  from  sun  to  sun 
and  at  their  homes  evenings  until  nine  o'clock,  when  the 
Curfew  rang  out. 

Long  Wharf  west  was  a  very  busy  place.  Upon  the  north 
side  there  was  a  long  red  storehouse  and  vessels  of  various 
kinds  came  in  loaded  with  molasses  from  Cuba  and  New 
Orleans,  and  while  this  was  being  done,  Mr.  Pinnegar  of  the 
Custom  House  surveyed  it  and  scratched  the  number  of 
gallons  upon  each  cask.  While  this  was  being  done  to  the 
hundreds  of  casks,  the  bungs  were  left  out  and  the  boys 
given  the  privilege  of  taking  all  the  foam  that  ran  over;  but 
when  he  was  at  the  farther  end  of  the  dock,  some  unruly 
one  put  saleratus  in  to  help  nature  a  little,  then  in  the  even- 
ing we  had  a  candy  pull  at  home.  The  boats  of  the  Fall 
River  Line  were  small  affairs  compared  to  the  palatial 
boats  of  today.  These  often  in  winter  came  in  coated  with 
ice  to  the  pilot  house. 

The  only  baggage  room  and  ticket  office  and  a  small 
restaurant  occupied  a  room  at  the  west  end  of  this  red 
building.  After  these  casks  of  molasses  were  properly 
marked  they  were  sealed  and  rolled  into  this  store  house 
under  bond  subject  to  orders  from  New  York,  where  it  was 
taken  by  sloop. 

Now  turning  north  upon  some  of  the  other  streets,  we 
sec  the  great  bakery  of  Mr.  William  Gray,  who  supplied  the 
whale  ships  with  pilot  bread  for  their  long  voyages.  In  this 
section  of  the  town,  other  characters  lived.    There  was  Cam- 
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bridge  Gardner,  who  went  from  house  to  house  with  his 
saw  buck  and  wood  saw  to  cut  up  the  hard  wood  for  the 
fireplace  or  airtight,  and  also  as  chimney  sweep;  and  having 
very  large  feet  and  a  large  body  he  became  hard  and  fast 
one  day  in  a  chimney  and  had  to  be  released.  He  bore  the 
nickname  of  Governor. 

Doctor  Spencer  kept  a  small  drug  store  on  Bridge 
street,  where  medicines  of  all  kinds  could  be  had,  also  putty, 
bread,  and  other  things  for  family  use.  He  also  had  a  small 
workshop,  where  anything  could  be  repaired  from  a  micro- 
scope to  a  sausage  machine.  A  man  took  his  shotgun  to  be 
repaired  and  asked  what  was  needed,  and  was  told  it  need- 
ed a  new  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  When  he  arose  in  the 
morning  he  put  on  his  tall  white  hat  and  there  it  remained 
until  bedtime.  He  had  not  been  as  far  as  the  Parade  for 
30  years. 

Lizzy  Gardner  had  a  carpet  loom  in  her  front  room 
and  was  busy  a  great  part  of  the  time,  she  also  kept  a  small 
candy  shop  and  some  of  those  boys  would  pick  up  great 
logs  of  water-soaked  wood  on  the  shore  and  drag  them  to 
her  shop  for  some  candy,  and  were  told  to  take  them  round 
in  back.  There  others  would  bring  them  in  front  again  and 
receive  their  reward  and  back  to  the  rear  again.  Another 
weaver  of  carpets  lived  a  little  farther  up  the  street. 

A  man  built  a  large  scow  to  bring  gravel  from  Pru- 
dence; he  set  the  masts  too  far  back  and  she  wouldn't  keep 
up  to  the  wind.    Then  he  built  a  false  bow  like  a  barn  loot* 
and  put  that  on  with  a  jib,  but  the  thing  filled  with  water 
.  and  her  nose  went  under. 

Old  Jimmy  Lawton,  the  town  drummer,  was  out  in  force 
on  Saturdays  to  announce  a  lost  child,  a  lost  purse,  or  a  town 
meeting,  ending  up  with  "God  save  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations."  Old  John  Young  on  Bridge 
street  made  his  own  coffin  and  kept  it  under  his  bed  for  use 
when  needed. 

Nearly  all  the  boat  shops  on  Long  Wharf  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  one  night  and  some  were  rebuilt.  Just  above 
the  old  bridge  on  the  wharf  there  was  in  the  cove  a  large 
cage  with"  several  large  sea  turtles  for  the  Ocean  House  din- 
ners. There  came  into  the  harbor  a  Chinese  Junk,  which 
cast  her  anchor  opposite  Goat  Island.    My  father  took  me 


to  see  her  and  I  well  remember  those  large  bamboo  sails 
and  each  end  of  the  ship  rising  high  in  the  air,  and  that 
doleful  music  of  her  band.  At  another  time  he  took  me 
to  see  the  divers  at  the  north  dock  at  Fort  Adams.  They 
went  down  in  a  diving  bell  to  place  the  great  stones. 

The  engine  house  No.  3  stood  where  West  Marlboro 
Street  now  opens  and  the  three  dwellings  south  were  owned 
by  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Northam.  He  lived  in  the  center  one  with  a 
fine  garden  running  down  to  the  Cove;  in  the  rear  of  the 
third  one  there  were  three  large  vats  where  N.  E.  Rum  was 
made  and  stored  in  a  long  storehouse  near  by  and  when 
Sunday  Schools  were  organized  a  little  earlier,  in  1835.  the 
one  connected  with  the  Zion  Church  on  Clarke  and  Touro 
streets  held  their  services  in  the  loft  of  this  storehouse.  Mr. 
Northam  owned  several  vessels,  which  brought  him  the 
black  molasses  from  Cuba,  and  by  adding  rain  water  it  was 
converted  into  rum  and  sent  to  Cuba  and  a  cargo  of  mo- 
lasses came  back. 

On  the  corner  of  Marlboro  and  Farewell  street  there 
lived  and  worked  Pussy  Durfee,  wTho  could  sole  and  heel  a 
pair  of  heavy  boots  for  twenty-five  cents,  and  never  slept 
cold  with  his  13  cats  about  him. 

The  negroes  who  were  religiously  inclined  were  scat- 
tered about  into  other  churches,  always  using  the  farther 
corner  of  the  gallery.  In  1865,  I  think,  the  first  gathering  to 
organize  into  a  church  was  in  the  Sabbatarian,  now  the  His- 
torical Society  building.  The  sermon,  or,  rather,  the  text, 
was  concerning  the  Children  of  Israel  crossing  the  Red  Sea. 
I  was  there.  They  were  then  holding  forth  evenings  in  the 
loft  of  a  cow  barn  on  Green  Lane.  I  saw  a  chair  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Gilliatt,  now  the  Viking  Hotel  site,  underneath 
was  written  Jenny  Lind  sat  in  this  chair  such  a  date.  One 
of  the  first  things  that  I  can  remember  was  to  see  the  old 
Artillery  Company  coming  down  Pelham  street  with  the 
Governor  on  'Lection  Day  with  the  polished  rising  sun  on 
the  front  of  their  hats,  indicating  the  Company  as  always  on 
the  rise  and  whose  sun  shall  never  set.  I  must  not  forget 
the  old  stone  fountain  at  the  foot  of  the  park  or  mall,  the 
long  iron  pump  handle  to  draw  from  the  well  and  hanging 
by  a  chain  was  a  long-handled  iron  dipper  resembling  a 
very  large  saucer.    Anyone  who  was  thirsty  used  it  and  no 
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one  washed  it  out,  as  microbes  were  not  known  then;  and 
upon  either  side  we  see  the  two  old  iron  ship  guns  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  British  ship  Tartar.  On  the  corner  of 
Farewell  and  Marlborough  streets  there  stands  today  the 
White  Horse  Tavern,  which  in  those  days  had  a  large  swing- 
ing sign  with  the  head  of  a  white  horse  upon  it. 

Broad  Street  was  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  the  town 
when  Lake's  Corner  was  reached;  north  of  this  place  was 
either  farms  or  large  gardens.  The  Bush  family  lived  in  the 
house  next  south  of  Downing's  drug  store  and  Mr.  PeJeg 
Bryer  kept  a  grocery  on  the  opposite  corner.  Someone 
asked  why  was  Broad  Street  like  a  swamp  and  the  answer 
came  because  of  its  bushes,  lakes  and  briers.  Some 
may  recall  the  Noah's  Ark  kept  by  Noah  White  just  a  little 
way  north  of  Marlboro  Street.  He  attended  the  great  auc- 
tions in  New  York  and  came  back  with  a  great  cargo,  where 
the  people  rushed  for  bargains  such  as  dress  goods,  siJks, 
collars  of  all  kinds,  gloves,  curtains,  boxes  of  mouldy  rai- 
sins and  herring,  hats  of  all  ages,  molasses,  soaps,  and 
spectacles,  and  a  thousand  other  articles,  and  many  of 
these  were  all  mixed  up  on  the  floor. 

The  expense  of  running  the  town  was  light  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  expense  of  today.  We  had  no  street 
lights,  no  street  watering,  for  all  the  stores  attended  to 
their  own,  also  sweeping  opposite  their  own  place.  Our 
homes  and  stores  were  lighted  by  the  oil  lamp,  and  a  few 
years  later  Mr.  William  E.  Dennis  introduced  camphene. 
Then  to  burn  this  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  lamps  altered 
for  new  burners  and  chimneys,  and  some  had  colored  paper 
lamp  shares.  Then  this  was  changed  to  burning  fluid.  Both 
of  these  were  very  dangerous.  Then  Mr.  George  Ii.  Norman 
.was  engaged  to  put  in  gas  and  some  of  the  people  on  the 
Point  said,  "Why  that  could  never  be  done,  for  how  can  light 
go  through  a  pipe?"  But  that  was  soon  proven.  Now  we 
have  the  electric,  and  what  next? 

The  first  Ocean  House  took  fire  in  the  middle  of  August 
at  noon  in  1846  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  Sunday  School;  but 
I  took  a  vacation  to  see  the  fire.  I  well  remember  the  many 
rope  walks  about  town,  particularly  the  one  running  from 
Warner  street  to  Tanner  street.  I  remember  how  small  the 
great  wheel  at  the  farther  end  looked  as  it  was  turned  by 
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a  horse  at  a  windlass.  Nearly  opposite  this  was  the  fac- 
tory where  duck  for  ships'  sails  were  woven,  but  as  factories 
increased  in  other  places,  this  one  could  not  compete  with 
them  and  it  was  forced  to  give  up  and  the  large  ground  was 
divided  into  burial  lots  and  was  traded  share  for  share. 
There  were  several  windmills  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
I  remember  well  the  two  on  the  lot  where  Dr.  William  A. 
Sherman  lives.  They  were  owned  by  Mr.  Gould,  a  Quaker. 

The  Wards  had  a  large  factory  on  Sherman  street, 
where  soap  and  candles  were  manufactured. 

The  only  way  to  get  to  Fall  River  was  either  by  the  Fall 
River  Line  at  3  in  the  morning  or  by  stage,and  if  one  wished 
to  go  to  New  Bedford,  the  horses  would  have  to  be  changed 
at  Fall  River.  The  stage  would  call  at  the  house  for  our 
trunks  and  for  those  going. 

I  well  remember  the  small  cottage  of  Jesse  Dunham, 
still  standing  on  Bridge  street,  where  wood  chairs  of  all 
kinds  were  made;  and  I  was  told  of  a  similar  place  in 
Providence  where  the  man  who  did  that  kind  of  work,  when 
a  chair  was  finished  he  threw  it  over  his  house,  and  the 
whole  ones  were  the  only  ones  that  were  for  sale. 

John  Goddard,  on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Bridge 
streets,  also  like  his  brother  manufactured  fine  furni- 
ture, some  of  which  is  in  use  today. 

We  wonder  sometimes  how  people  got  along  without 
envelopes.  The  paper  was  sealed  with  wrax  of  various  col- 
ors and  many  wore  a  gold  or  glass  seal  on  their  watch 
guard  to  stamp  the  wax  with  their  initial  or  monogram. 

The  only  public  hall  in  town  was  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  hall  now  standing  on  the  corner  of  Long  Wharf  and 
Thames  street.  The  small  windows  were  in  the  gallery.  1 
remember  the  last  play  I  witnessed.  It  was  "Jack  Shep- 
pard  and  Black-eyed  Susan,  a  story  of  the  Sea." 

The  boys  and  men  and  even  the  gentler  sex  were  not 
restricted  in  their  sledding.  It  was  fun  to  go  to  the  head  of 
Pelham  street  in  the  evening  and  get  a  ride  on  a  very  long 
sled  with  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  older  ones,  and  ride  to  the 
harbor.  Others  were  having  the  same  kind  of  fun  at  Tam- 
many Hill,  but  the  hardest  part  was  to  draw  the  sled  up 
the  hill  again. 

The  children  looked  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
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ure  to  the  coming  of  'Lection,  with  its  blue  eggs  and  egg  pop 
and  the  many  stalls  and  side  shows. 

My  grandmother  lived  on  Marlboro  street,  and  I  can 
look  with  pleasure  to  the  many  happy  hours  spent  there 
and  to  see  her  with  her  lace  cap  on  and  her  great  Bible  in 
her  lap,  and  we  had  a  sing  together;  one  in  particular  i 
think  of,  "Sweet  Land  of  Rest."  And  how  she  cried  when 
her  son  sent  her  a  cook  stove  for  her  to  use  instead  of  the 
dangerous  fireplace.    She  didn't  know  how  to  burn  stones. 

She  took  me  to  the  fireplace  in  the  sitting-room  and 
explained  to  me  the  long  line  of  Aesop's  Fables,  and  two  in 
particular  I  recall.  One  was  the  crane  with  his  head  in  the 
jar  and  mouth  filled  with  nuts  and  unable  to  draw  it  out; 
the  other  was  the  monkey  with  the  cat's  paw  trying  to 
scrape  the  chestnuts  from  the  fire. 

The  Cottrells  had  a  large  shipyard  down  town,  where 
some  of  the  finest  ships  were  built. 

When  my  regiment  was  encamped  in  the  Patent  Office 
in  Washington  the  first  model  I  saw  in  one  of  the  many 
cases  was  that  of  a  cook  stove  by  William  Brownell,  of 
Newport,  R.  I. 

A  substitute  for  a  Liberty  Tree  is  in  the  place  of  the 
three  former  ones  opposite  the  site  of  the  old  William 
Ellery  house  on  Thames  street,  and  the  old  marble  works  of 
P.  Stevens  &  Son  is  still  run  by  Martin  Burk. 

The  old  State  House  is  still  standing  as  it  was  first 
planned,  running  due  north  and  south,  and  on  a  solid  rock 
with  a  clear  space  all  about  it.  Its  interior  is  changed  a 
little,  and  we  hope  to  see  that  removed  and  put  back  to  its 
original.  It  has  been  the  place  of  many  happy  seasons  and 
it  has  seen  many  heart-aches  and  tears  when  some  one  has 
crossed  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  for  the  last  time.  My  father  told 
me  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  saw  a  man  placed  hand  and 
foot  in  the  pillory,  which  is  now  in  the  attic.  He  also  saw  a 
man  stripped  to  the  waist  and  beaten  with  thirty-nine  stripes 
till  the  blood  ran,  then  brine  poured  on.  He  was  tied  to 
a  large  wheel.  At  another  time  one  was  branded  with  R.  R. 
on  each  cheek,  for  Rogue  and  Runaway. 

The  old  beach  is  changed,  and  no  more  do  we  have 
to  climb  the  steep  hill,  which  has  been  cut  down;  and  the 
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old  4-wheel  bath  houses  which  were  only  about  5x10  feet, 
have  all  been  replaced  by  our  modern  buildings. 

All  of  our  writings  had  to  be  covered  with  black  sand, 
which  came  to  us  from  Block  Island,  because  blotting  paper 
was  unknown,  until  it  was  discovered  by  mistake;  which 
occurred  at  a  large  paper  factory  when  a  contract  for  writ- 
ing paper  was  to  be  filled,  when  one  of  the  men  forgot  to  put 
the  sizing  in  and  the  manager  thought  he  was  ruined;  but 
by  a  sudden  thought  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  just  what 
was  needed  instead  of  the  dirty  sand;  and  by  this  simple 
mistake  the  owner  of  the  mill  was  made  rich. 

Often  young  people  ask  me  why  they  speak  of  a  small 
knife  as  a  pen  knife,  and  I  have  to  tell  them  that  before  the 
steel  pens  came  into  use  every  one  used  the  quill  of  the 
goose  feather,  and  it  was  quite  a  scheme  to  be  able  wTith 
the  knife  to  shape  the  quill  like  our  modern  pen,  then 
split  it  and  when  it  became  dull  it  was  a  small  matter  to 
sharpen  it  again.  Some  people  always  wore  a  very  small 
pearl  handle  one  on  their  watch  guard. 

Some  years  ago  the  Corporation  who  owned  the  Long 
Wharf  west  of  Washington  street  rented  it  to  the  Fall  River 
Line  and  with  the  income  they  have  built  two  fine  schools 
on  the  Point.  The  plans  were  made  by  Mr.  George  F.  Cran- 
dall. 

Touro  Park  is  very  much  improved.  Instead  of  a  cheap, 
two-narrow-board  fence  to  keep  the  cows  in,  it  is  now  open 
and  well  cared  for,  and  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Com.  Mat- 
thew C.  Perry,  whose  birthplace  on  the  Point  is  marked  by  a 
bronze  tablet,  and  another  of  Dr.  Channing  opposite  the 
church  which  bears  his  name. 

In  passing  through  the  old  cemetery  from  Warner 
street  the  other  day  I  came  across  a  large  fiat  slate  stone 
over  the  grave  of  Jahleel  Brenton  and  I  thought  why  was  it 
not  better  cared  for.  I  think  he  was  prominently  connected 
in  many  of  the  things  connecting  Newport  with  other  parts 
of  our  country.  I  think,  too,  he  was  an  officer  of  the  New- 
port Artillery,yet  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

In  summer  there  was  a  familiar  person  seen  on  our 
streets  when  Aunt  Roxey  came  from  Wickford  with  her 
basket  of  hemes,  and  there  was  another,  Naaman  Garner, 
from  the  same  place,  with  home-made  brooms. 
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Nearly  all  the  grocers  kept  liquor,  powder  and  shot  in 
connection  with  the  regular  goods. 

In  winter  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  great  ice  boats 
sailing  from  Castle  Hill  to  Providence.  From  the  shore  just 
north  of  the  Naval  Iiospital  was  a  small  wharf  where  Joe 
Loyd  would  take  passengers  to  the  poor  house  at  Coasters 
Harbor.  There  was  a  narrow  causeway  for  the  farm  teams, 
but  often  the  water  overflowed  and  foot  passengers  were 
obliged  to  take  the  boat.  No  more  do  we  hear  the  bell  in  the 
poor  house  tower  to  call  to  meals.  Before  closing  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  speak  of  old  John  Joe,  because  he  was  such 
a  dignified  and  noble  looking  person.  Many  years  ago  he 
with  a  lot  of  others  were  captured  in  a  tribal  battle  in  Africa 
and  shipped  off  to  America  to  be  sold'  as  slaves,  but  the 
ship  was  chased  by  one  of  our  ships  and  was  either  sunk  or 
some  of  these  poor  fellows  were  cast  into  the  sea.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  picked  up  by  a  passing  vessel  and  placed  some- 
where near  here.  When  he  was  found  he  was  sick  and  de- 
lirious with  fever.    He  was  finally  landed  at  this  poor  house. 

It  was  always  supposed  by  his  manner  and  appearance 
that  he  was  an  African  Prince.  Mr.  Gould,  the  tailor  for  the 
wealthy  class,  fitted  him  out  with  a  cast-off  suit  of  an  officer, 
with  wide  gilt  stripes  on  his  pants,  heavy  gold  epaulettes, 
a  belt  and  sword  and  hat.  In  summer  he  wore  white  pants. 
He  never  was  able  to  tell  his  own  name  nor  his  age  or  his- 
tory, so  he  was  always  known  as  John  Joe,  and  when  there 
was  a  parade  he  was  always  at  the  head  of  the  line. 

He  always  kept  aloof  from  the  other  inmates,  was  reg- 
ular at  church  service  on  Clarke  street,  where  Dr.  Jackson 
took  quite  a  liking  to  him,  and  some  years  ago  Hon.  C.  C. 
Van  Zandt,  Governor  of  the  State,  wrote  the  following 
poem: 
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JOHN   JOE 

John  Joe  was  as  black  as  an  ebony  log, 
*  And  straight  as  a  tropical  tree; 
His  teeth  were  as  white  as  the  elephant's  tusk, 

And  his  eyes  as  black  as  could  be. 
Found  in  a  boat  and  drifting  afloat 

Many  long  years  ago. 
Now  he  is  dead— place  on  his  headstone 

These  two  words — John  Joe. 

Full  well  I  know  he  was  out  of  his  head, 

And  he  lived  in  a  poor  house,  too; 
But  he  was  king  in  his  younger  days, 

In  the  land  where  the  cocoanuts  grew. 
A  mighty  prince,  and  ever  since 

Mad  fever  laid  him  low, 
He's  borne  a  name  of  fame 

And  simply  this — John  Joe. 

Yet  he  had  a  proud  and  martial  tread 

When  he  followed  the  rattling  drum, 
And  the  old  Artillery's  blue  platoons, 

When  the  colored  eggs  and  tin  horns  tuned, 
Aid  the  ice  cream  stalls  with  pewter  spoons, 

All  showed  our  'Lection  had  come. 
He  marched  along  as  straight 

As  soldiers  in  a  row, 
With  sash  and  plume,  but  now  the  tomb 

Holds  all  that's  left  of  old  John  Joe. 

On  Sundays  he  went  to  the  meeting-house, 

Where  he  listened  and  prayed  and  read, 
With  Bible  always  upside  down, 

And  never  dreamed  in  his  head 
Of  the  Saxon  God  or  the  English  words 

Which  the  Preacher  mildly  said. 
And  when  they  sang  his  strong  voice  rang 

In  Psalms  of  joy  or  woe, 
To  praise  his  God — but  now  the  sod 

Is  over  poor  John  Joe. 
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SOCIETY  NOTES 


The  movement  instituted  by 
our  Society,  at  the  instigation 
of  our  President,  Dr.  Terry,  for 
the  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  old  STATE  HOUSE, 
is  surely  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble events  in  its  history.  The 
Commission  organized  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  many  meetings  call- 
ed and  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Terry  ?  is  now  prosecuting  the 
work  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Dr.  Horace  P.  Beck;  and  if 
energy  commensurate  with  his 
own  is  maintained  by  his  fel- 
low workers  in  the  patriotic  en- 
terprise, we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  ultimate  complete 
success. 


Letters  received  from  Dr. 
Terry  tell  us  that  he  has  been 
motoring  through  the  south  of 
France,  on  his  way  to  Monte 
Carlo,  where  he  intends  to 
spend  most  of  the  winter.  Of 
special  interest  is  a  reference  in 
one  of  the  letters  to  a  visit 
made  to  VAUCLUSE,  the  home 
of  Petrarch  It  makes  us 
wonder  how  the  founder  of  the 
beautiful  place  on  the  Seacon- 
net  River,  where  "Shepherd 
Tom"  wrote  his  "Johnny  Cake 
Papers,"  came  to  call  it  after 
the  picturesque  abode  of  the 
famous  Italian  poet. 


We  are  constantly  reminded 
of  the  benefits  which  are  deriv- 
ed from  the  re-adjustment  of 
the  fittings  of  the  Newspaper 
room.  For  the  idea,  as  well  as 
for  the  cost,  we  are  indebted  to 
our  Vice  President,  Mr.  Stur- 
gis.  The  insertion  of  partitions 
in  the  book-racks  has  eliminat- 
ed entirely  the  difficulty  which 
formerly  attended  the  opera- 
tion of  taking  down  the  books 
for  reference  and  returning 
them  to  their  shelves.  And  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  room 
has  been  greatly  improved  by 
this  re-arrangement.  The  books 
themselves  have  an  upright  and 
honest  demeanour,  as  if  taking 
a  natural  pride  in  the  knowl- 
edge they  contain.  Formerly 
they  leaned  against  one  anoth- 
er for  support  and  resisted 
stubbornly  all  efforts  to  dis- 
lodge them. 


More  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  Society's  spacious 
halls  and  chambers  this  year 
than  ever  before  in  its  history. 
This  fact  we  record  with  espe- 
cial satisfaction,  believing  that 
it  bears  testimony  to  the  Soci- 
ety's ever-increasing  popularity 
with  the  community. 
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TREATS  AND  HOLIDAYS  IN  OLD  NEWPORT 

Newport  in  1850 — what  sort  of  a  place  was  it  to  live  in? 
Imagine  the  quaint  little  maiden  of  that  day  with  her  low 
necked  and  short  sleeved  gown,  winter  and  summer,  the 
little  cape  which  afforded  some  protection  against  the  cold, 
and  the  demure  small  bonnet  that  was  the  only  wear  for  old 
or  young.  Her  home  is,  let  us  say,  on  gracious  old  Broad 
Street, — that  wide  thoroughfare,  stretching  away  towards 
the  country,  with  its  arching  elms,  almost  meeting,  its  hand- 
some old  houses,  many  of  them  owned  by  Friends,  each  one 
in  its  setting  of  garden,  its  flagged  pavement,  pushed  up 
here  and  there  by  the  roots  of  the  great  trees.  All  business, 
in  this  day,  was  transacted  on  Thames  Street  and  the 
Parade.  Up  on  the  hill  there  was  little  but  open  fields,  and 
it  was  the  same  out  towards  the  beach.  A  pleasant  old  town, 
with  a  leisurely  atmosphere, — already  invaded  by  the  sum- 
mer visitors,  but  by  people  of  a  type  most  congenial  to  the 
old  aristocracy  of  this  ancient  capital  of  Rhode  Island. 

Little  girls  had  space  and  freedom, — places  within  easy 
reach  where  the  wild  flowers  grew,  pleasant  Sunday  after- 


noon  walks  to  Tammany  Hill,  with  peeps,  by  the  way,  into 
Malbone's  Garden,  to  see  the  ponds  with  the  gold  fish  in 
them.  Here  and  there  an  old  rope  walk  still  lingering  on, 
where  it  was  joy  to  roll  a  hoop, —  an  amusement  not  inter- 
fered with  by  the  gentle  old  man  slowly  spinning  out  the 
long  strands  of  yarn, — leave  to  walk  to  the  beach,  basket 
on  arm,  climbing  the  walls  or  letting  down  the  bars  that  lay 
between,  and  then  revelling  in  the  bath  taken  from  the 
queer  old  bathing  houses  on  wheels,  which  were  drawn  up 
by  an  old  horse  in  the  winter.  Skating,  too,  was  a  pleasure, 
in  the  low  places  about  Bath  Road,  or  at  Almy's  or  Lily 
Pond;  and  what  little  girl  nowadays  can  terminate  such  an 
expedition  by  a  visit  to  a  windmill,  watching  the  warm 
stream  of  meal  pour  from  the  spout,  and  testing  its  temper- 
ature with  an  experimental  finger? 

There  were  treats  for  young  persons,  too,  in  those  days. 
Suppose  you  had 'a  large  brown  penny, — what  would  you 
buy  with  it?  The  rival  candy  shops  both  allured — Polly 
Tilley's,  on  Spring  Street  between  Mary  and  Touro, — Betsey 
Richard's,  on  the  corner  of  Pelham  and  Spring.  Polly  Tilley 
sold  sticks  of  molasses  candy  with  queer  little  black  specks 
in  it,  which  the  boys  said  came  from  her  habit  of  snuff 
taking;  Betsey  Richards,  long  thin  twists  of  sugar  candy 
flavored  with  sassafrass.  Her  sticks  were  so  long  (though 
thin)  that  I  think  they  generally  won  the  day.  You  might 
also  buy,  at  the  apothecary's,  sticks  of  liquorice,  black  and 
bitter  and  not  especially  agreeable  in  flavor,  but  sweet  and 
cheap.  These  were  bought  for  the  most  part  at  a  new  shop 
set  up  on  the  Parade.  Dr.  Johnson,  with  his  beehive  win- 
dow, was  on  upper  Thames  Street,  but  he  was  more  a  dis- 
pensing chemist,  and  provided  no  dainties  for  children. 
Mr.  Weiser,  an  old  man,  a  Swiss  perhaps,  also  was  here, 
conducting  the  first  regular  candy  shop.  He  and  his  daugh- 
ter Rosie  carried  on  the  shop  where  Walsh  now  is  on 
Thames  Street,  providing  besides  sweets,  very  superior 
cocoanut  pies,  which  were  a  resource  to  housekeepers  in  the 
case  of  unexpected  company.  Mr.  Vose's  ice  cream!  Who 
that  has  tasted  it  can  ever  forget  it. — served  in  the  parlor  of 
the  old  house  on  the  corner  of  Touro  and  Kay  Streets.— it 
was  yellow  in  color,  flavored  probably  with  vanilla,  pre- 


sented  in  tall  glasses,  and  highly  acceptable  to  the  palates 
of  Newport's  younger  generation. 

Under  the  head  of  a  treat  may  be  considered  the  thrill 
of  hearing  the  crier  prepare  to  call  some  piece  of  news, 
as  he  stood  with  his  bell  at  a  street  corner.  Would  it  be  a 
child  lost?  That  was  the  hope, — it  would  be  so  exciting. 
But  it  was  generally  calves  for  sale,  or  a  load  of  fish  come 
to  town,or  something  outside  the  scope  of  youthful  hopes 
and  fears.  Children's  lives  were  quiet  ones  after  all.  Only 
once  in  the  year  did  the  old  town  wake  to  enjoy  to  the 
full  the  holiday  spirit.  Christmas  was  made  little  of  in 
these  days.  Perhaps  there  were  not  celebrations  in  the 
churches,  certainly  presents  were  little  heard  of.  The  only 
thing  that  was  remembered  in  this  line  was  a  small  copper 
teakettle  filled  with  sugarplums,  sent  to  a  little  girl  by  her 
mother  when  away  on  a  visit.  How  she  played  with  that 
precious  little  teakettle — peeping  in  at  the  sweets  within, 
and  it  was  many  weeks  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind 
to  eat  them. 

Thanksgiving,  too,  though  a  family  day,  was  not  made 
so  much  of  here  as  in  the  more  Puritan  communities.  Xo! 
The  great  day — our  own  day — was  the  far-famed  'Lection 
on  the  last  Tuesday  in  May.  Then  did  every  little  girl 
blossom  out  in  a  white  dress,  be  it  hot  or  cold, — and 
generally  it  was  at  least  chilly.  All  good  housewives  pre- 
pared for  expected  guests.  'Lection  cake  made  of  bread 
dough,  raised  and  enriched  with  sugar,  butter  and  other 
good  things,  sweet  and  spicy,  was  never  omitted.  Egg  pop, 
also,  was  traditional, — this  not  so  interesting  to  a  child. 
But  when  you  sallied  forth,  with  your  small  Spanish  silver 
coin  firmly  clutched  in  your  hand,  the  world  was  before 
you  where  to  choose.  Would  that  sixpence,  worth  eight 
and  a  half  cents,  or  the  ninepence,  of  the  value  of  twelve 
and  a  half  cents,  buy  gingerbread  from  the  old  Mammies 
on  the  Parade,  or  should  it  be  spent,  in  common  with  other 
capitalists,  for  a  share  in  a  cocoanut, — whose  disappointing 
qualities  children  were  slow  to  realize, — or  would  those 
delightful  noise-makers,  torpedoes,  be  selected?  It  was 
generally  torpedoes,  as  is  remembered,  and  perhaps  later  in 
the   day,   the  finances   would   be   further  re-inforced,   and 


then,  it  might  be,  the  small  mince  and  apple  pies  always 
offered  for  sale,  would  appeal.  It  was  a  wonderful  day, 
- — never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  experienced 
its  varied  thrills. 

Little  girls  grow  to  be  big  ones,  and  as  one's  horizon 
broadens,  the  opportunities  for  pleasure  increase.  Picture 
to  yourselves,  a  merry  party  headed  for  the  Island,  packed 
on  to  Mr.  Jim  Tennant's  two  old  omnibuses,  each  one 
drawn  by  two  horses.  The  Glen — that  romantic  place  of 
resort — was  first  visited,  then  Lawton's  Valley,  and  finally 
the  last  objective  was  reached  in  time  for  supper — the 
Durfee  tea-house.  Miss  Durfee,  very  lame,  but  most  hos- 
pitable, received  her  guests,  and  soon  the  famous  tea-house 
cakes  were  served.  These  were  meal  cakes,  made  as  thin 
as  a  wafer,  slightly  sweetened  and  with  a  suspicion  of  nut- 
meg in  the  flavor.  Baked  on  a  griddle  that  covered  the 
whole  top  of  the  stove,  they  were  compounded  of  a  mix- 
ture consisting  of  ten  eggs  to  a  quart  of  milk,  the  finest 
Rhode  Island  meal,  butter,  sugar  and  spice.  No  wonder 
they  were  good.  Heaping  platters  of  these  were  the  chief 
item  on  the  bill  of  fare.  Plum  cake  was  served,  and  other 
dainties  as  well,  but  it  was  the  cakes  that  had  made  the 
reputation  of  the  tea-house.  After  supper,  the  frolic  ter- 
minated in  a  Virginia  Reel,  in  which  all,  young  or  old, 
took  part,  and  then  the  revellers  returned  home  by  the 
light  of  the  moon. 

A  sailing  party  on  the  bay  was  a  favorite  amusement  in 
old  Newport.  One  is  recalled,  organized  by  Miss  Sarah 
Clarke,  the  artist,  sister  of  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
which  was  large  enough  to  go  in  two  boats.  The  day  being 
threatening,  some  of  the  party  voted  for  Rose  Island  as 
being  nearer.  Others  wished  to  go,  as  originally  planned, 
to  the  Dumplings,  where  the  old  fort  made  a  famous  picnic 
ground.  Upon  this,  the  two  boatloads  decided  to  separate, 
one  set  going  to  Rose  Island,  carrying  with  them  the  ingre- 
dients for  the  chowder,  the  other  party  with  the  cake  and 
fruit,  continuing  onto  Conanicut.  Perhaps  they  did  not 
have  quite  so  much  to  eat  as  the  others,  but  a  most  de- 
lightful day  was  spent,  with  the  many  interesting  people 
present,  among  them  the  distinguished  English  clergyman, 


Mo?icure  D.  Conway,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  himself.  When 
the  boat  returned  to  the  wharf,  they  found  that  the  chow- 
der party  had  been  ahead  of  them,  for  there  loomed  the 
huge  iron  pot,  still  half  full  of  chowder,  for  supposedly 
hungry  people.  Those  who  had  enjoyed  the  feast  of 
reason  and  flow  of  soul,  of  course,  scorned  it,  but  Captain 
Sam  Brown,  who  sailed  the  boat,  said  he  liked  cold  chow- 
der just  as  well  as  hot,  so  he  saved  the  day — and  the 
chowder.  A  day  of  no  automobiles,  no  trains,  no  motor 
boats.  A  leisurely,  peaceful  life,  it  seems  to  us,  but  young 
folks  then,  as  now,  enjoyed  one  another's  company,  and 
did  not  realize  that  the  old  town  was  dull,  and  perhaps 
after  all,  it  wras  not  such  a  bad  place  to  grow  up  in.  Old 
Newport,  vou  have  gained, — but  have  you  not  lost,  too? 

H.  L.  S. 


THE  LONG  WHARF 


Almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  a  happy  little 
girl  nestled  between  the  knees  of  her  father — his  careful 
arms  encircling  her  waist — as  she  peered  down  into  the 
swift  tide  running  into  the  Cove  abaft  Long  Wharf. 

Of  course  she  had  a  hook  and  line,  and  oh  Glory !  soon 
a  minnow  snapped  at  it  and  up  it  came!  A  tiny  trophy, 
but  a  fish!  Life  really  held  more  joy  than  bread  and  mo- 
lasses up  in  the  third  floor  nursery  of  that  fine  old  house 
on  the  Parade  that  her  grandfather  rented  from  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hazard,  and  in  which  three  generations  of  the  Powel 
familv  were  then  living. 

There  was  no  City  Wharf,  no  particular  sidewalk 
curbed  off  for  the  foot  passengers,  from  the  gigs  and  carry- 
alls that  occasionally  jiggled  up  and  down  the  wharf,  but 
really  when  Dr.  Tennarit's  stage  coach,  or  one  of  the  two 
or  three  barouches  owned  by  grand  summer  visitors,  ap- 
peared, old  people  emphatically  declared  that  that  wharf 
should  be  curbed!  What  did  a  child  care!  Her  father 
always  looked  out  for  her.  and  they  both  always  looked 
out  for  the  fish, — mummvehocjs  and  minnows — and  looked 


in  at  the  boat  builders  in  those  shops  where  they  were  fre- 
quently welcome  visitors.  On  one  occasion,  an  aged  boat 
builder  said,  "Young  man,  you're  right.  It's  a-going  to 
storm  tomorrow."  And  it  did.  But  that  her  father  was 
considered  young  by  anyone  rankled,  for  he  was  fully 
thirty-two  years  old  and  was  married.  (Alas!  the  last  of 
the  boat  shops  has  been  torn  down  during  this  writing,  its 
roof  timbers  all  scrawled  over  with  names  of  vessels,  their 
dates  of  sailing  and  arrival,  etc.) 

Then  the  Block  Island  sloop  would  run  up,  gracefully, 
alongside,  and  she  was  always  full  of  fish,  while  one  or  two 
old  ladies  were  cuddled  in  shawls  in  her  cabin.  Rather 
pale  they  looked  on  arrival,  while  the  active  Block  Island 
boys  popped  up  the  side  of  the  wharf  from  for'ard  where 
they  had  been  standing.  Our  honored  fellow-townsman, 
Mr.  Sheffield,  might  have  been  visiting  his  birthplace,  and 
if  so  he  kindly  shook  hands  with  my  father — for  I  am 
that  happy  little  girl  who  went  fishing,  so  often  on  Long 
Wharf.  Of  course  my  father  bought  a  fine  bluefish,  just 
landed,  and  carried  it  home  in  triumph  on  a  string  through 
its  gills,  and  over  his  fingers,  and  there  was  plenty  of  fine 
green  corn  growing  in  our  garden,  just  ready  to  eat  with  it! 
Mr.  Horton  saw7  to  that. 

But  the  Long  Wharf  did  more  than  provide  food.  It 
showed  all  sorts  of  "Moving  pictures."  Once  or  twice  a 
man  o'  war  came  in,  and  officers  in  uniform  landed  from 
their  gigs  and  cutters  and  walked  gravely  up  Touro 
Street.  Some  of  the  older  ones  undoubtedly  intended  to 
call  upon  Mrs.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  and  some  climbed 
the  hill  to  ask  for  Mrs.  Lawrence  in  Kay  Street,  the  late 
Captain's  widow,  and  also  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Cox,  relict 
of  Purser  Cox;  while  a  third  party  would  pass  down 
Main  Street  to  the  residence  of  the  Breeze  family,  cele- 
brated in  song  and  history, — "Dear  Tom,  of  the  rolling 
billow,"  etc. — and  a  fourth  turned  towards  the  Brownell 
house  on  the  Point. 

Sometimes  storm-bufTeted  craft  put  in  for  repairs. 
and  Mr.  James  Hart  and  his  brother  builders  were  always 
busy  in  their  shops,  while  a  big  box  steamed  a  knee  in  the 
far  corner, — not   mine,   a   vessel's).     Besides     there     was 
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always  something,  generally  half  built,  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  Daily  "Congress  sat" — occasionally  "yarning" 
but  never  yawning.  My  father  was  welcome  amid  those 
old  Sons  of  the  Sea,  and,  as.  usual,  I  sat  between  his  knees. 
But  the  Fort  boat  was  coming  in.  Colonel  Magruder  might 
be  in  it — and  we  all  stiffened  up  a  bit.  (It  is,  however, 
possible  that  his  Light  Battery  came  here  at  a  later  date,  and 
that  Fort  Adams  still,  like  Goat  Island,  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  keeper  or  small  guard.)  At  all  times  Fort  Adams, 
herself,  was  a  noble,  stately  erection,  and  in  very  differ- 
ent condition  to  that  in  which  its  deplorable,  squalid  age 
is  being  spent.  No  fault  this  of  its  Command, — notice 
their  personal  effort  to  keep  their  quarters  in  order! 

But  by  and  large,  the  moment  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  that  brought  all  Long  Wharf  to  life — drinking 
shops,  homes,  boat  houses,  everything,  even  to  boats,  bob- 
bing on  their  moorings,  was  the  nine  o'clock  Sound  boat. 
Down  she  swooped  from  Fall  River,  ablaze  with  light, 
and  rounded  into  the  South  side,  so  neatly  you  could  have 
put  eggs  on  the  piles,  and  they  would  not  have  rolled  off. 
The  gang  planks  were  run  out,  almost  as  the  hawsers 
were  slung  over  those  piles,  and  an  indescribable  feeling 
of  elation  overcame  those  who  then  deserted  the  dusty, 
dirty,  square  waiting-room  that  crowned  the  end  of  the 
wharf,  with  a  square  lookout  on  its  roof,  and  precious 
little  warmth  or  comfort  within.  If  you,  yourself,  were 
to  be  a  passenger,  sorry  as  you  might  be  to  leave  New- 
port for  a  few  months,  you  took  up  your  kitten's  basket 
carefully,  and  left  the  carpet  bags  for  your  elders.  But 
there  were  also  some  who  had  spent  the  day  at  Fall  River, 
or  even  longer — further  away,  and  they  jostled  and  shoul- 
dered, hurrying  ashore,  especially  if  the  tide  was  low,  and 
the  gang  plank  at  a  steep   angle. 

But  why  go  on?  The  day  is  done.  The  boat  is  off  for 
New  York.  "Hoo!  Hoo!"  hear  her  whistle,  and  note  the 
scuttle  of  horses  and  people  up  the  wharf.  I  was  always 
asleep  when  the  other  boat  came  in  from  New  York,  any- 
where between  three  and  four  a.  m.,  unless  "that"  fog 
held  her  back,  she  was  never  late. 

M.   E    P. 
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NEWPORT  HARBOR  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO 

Sixty  years  ago  Newport  had  begun  to  sleep  again 
after  a  period  of  unusual  activity  .  .  .  after  the  excite- 
ment of  "wars  and  rumors  of  wars."  Her  waters  had 
been  cloven  again  by  the  keels  of  many  ships,  ships  that 
recalled,  in  their  glory  of  tapering  mast,  wide-spreadin 
yard-arm,  swelling  clouds  of  canvas  and  bristling  broad- 
sides, the  immortal  fame  won  in  that  other  period  of 
conflict  half  a  century  before.  But  when  these  survivals 
of  a  bygone  age  had  sailed  away  southward,  they  left  no 
ugly  traces  of  their  sojourn,  and  the  bay,  in  the  lap  of  its 
lovely  encompassing  shores,  was  as  clear  and  blue  and 
beautiful  as  in  the  days  when  the  Indians  were  its  sole 
navigators. 

Fori  Dumpling  still  stood  erect  upon  its  beetling  crag 
and  smiled — not  frowned — for  it  no  longer  had  teeth  to 
bite  with — on  the  fleet  of  fishing  boats,  as,  regularly,  twice 
a  day,  they  passed  outward  and  inward  bound,  beneath 
its  venerable  grey  walls.  Lovely  to  look  upon  was  that 
same  fishing  fleet.  Every  boat,  like  its  navigator,  was 
Newport  born  and  bred.  Like  the  melodious  clangor  of 
a  bell  buoy,  sounding  from  out  the  mist  of  sweet  depart- 
ed years,  sing  to  the  heart  the  brave  old  names — Pike. 
Merritt,  Gladding,  Albro,  Barker,  Comstock,  and  many 
others,  some  that  wTent  back  to  the  time  of  Coddington. 
Hardy  mariners  they  were,  and  true,  those  fishermen  of 
Newport.  Their  days  passed  in  silent  communion  with 
the  great  ocean  from  which  their  living  came — their 
nights  within  the  loved  home  circle  of  the  humble  yet 
comfortable  cottage  on  the  old  Point. 

The  boats  themselves  were  of  distinctive  type  and 
rig.  They  were  clinker-built,  that  is  to  say  lap-streak 
planked,  stout  of  frame  throughout,  and  eminently  sea- 
worthy. Their  length  over  all  averaged  18  feet,  and  their 
beam  about  five.  Their  draught  was  from  three  and  a 
half  to  five  feet,  and  they  were  all  keel  boats.  The  mast 
was  stepped  far  forward,  the  sail  was  cut  narrow  on  the 
head,  and  the  foot  was  stretched  on  a  boom  with 
a  notched    end,  so    that  when    the  canvas  shrunk    in  wet 
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weather  the  clew  of  the  sail  could  be  adjusted  to  ihe 
changed  length  of  out-haul.  There  was  a  short  bowsprit, 
capable  of  being  shipped  or  unshipped  at  will,  the  heel 
of  which  fitted  into  an  irun  clamp  secured  to  the  deck 
near  the  foot  of  the  mast,  its  centre  passing  through  an 
iron  ring  made  fast  to  the  stem.  On  this  bowsprit  a  small 
jib  was  set  flying,  which  in  certain  winds  greatly  augment- 
ed the  speed  of  the  boat.  The  rudder  was  hung  outboard, 
the  tiller  passing  through  the  sternpost  into  a  hole  in  the 
rudder  head.  Each  boat  was  fitted  with  a  well,  the  walls 
of  which  were  as  tight  as  the  planking  of  the  bottom,  and 
the  water  in  the  well  was  at  the  same  level  as  that  in 
which  the  boat  floated.  Holes  drilled  through  the  bottom 
planking  under  the  well  gave  free  circulation  to  the  water 
within  it;  and  as  the  fish  were  caught  they  were  flicked 
off  the  hook  into  the  well,  where  they  kept  in  perfect  con- 
dition for  indefinite  periods. 

The  favorite  bait  in  those  days  was  lobster,  and  each 
boat's  well  usually  contained  a  bountiful  supply  of  those 
nimble  crustaceans,  which  appeared  to  enjoy  amicable 
companionship  with  the  fish  that  swam  to  and  fro  in  the 
well  over  their  crawling  forms.  One  could  buv  all  the 
lobsters  one  wanted  for  two  cents  the  pound,  and  the 
price  of  fish,  to  the  fisherman,  was  from  four  to  five 
cents.  A  hundred  weight  of  fish  was  considered  a  fair 
day's  catch.  The  smallest  of  the  boats,  not  more  than  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet  in  length  overall,  and  entirely  open  save  for 
the  small  decked-over  space  forward  at  the  foot  of  the 
mast,  would  not  hesitate  to  start  out  before  dawn  of  a 
summer  morning  and.  wafted  seaward  by  the  northerly 
breezes  which  prevailed  at  that  time  of  year  and  hour  of 
day.  venture  out  to  favourite  fishing  grounds  off  Point 
Judith.  The  strong  southwester  of  the  afternoon  could 
generally  be  relied  upon  to  waft  them  home  again. 

Rut  the  days  were  not  always  fair.  Sometimes  the 
sun  rose  red  and  angry-looking,  the  wind  piped  up  from 
the  dread  southeast,  the  sea  rose  in  mighty,  threatening 
surges,  the  shrieking  blasts  tore  their  crests  into  shreds  ot 
spume;  and  the  little  boat  that  had  sailed  forth  so 
bravely  before  the  dawn,  found   herself,   as  it  were,  sin- 
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gled  out  by  the  Storm  King  for  his  prey.  Then  was  the 
time  for  the  Newport  fishing  boat  to  show  her  mettle. 
Under  close-reefed  mainsail,  turned  in  color  from  white 
to  deep  grey  by  the  clouds  of  spray  that  drenched  it,  she 
fought  the  storm,  the  hand  of  her  master  steady  on  the  tiller, 
his  face  turned  ever  to  windward  to  watch  for  the  break- 
ing seas,  his  heart  stanch  in  the  conviction  that  his  faith- 
ful craft  would  carry  him  safe  into  port. 

One  of  these  dear  old  friends  among  the  fishermen 
rises  in  memory — as  the  fish  once  rose  to  his  baited  hook 
— with  a  promptness  and  snap  that  demand  such  re-incar- 
nation as  the  pen  may  achieve.  Grizzled  and  old  he  was 
alwavs,  and  vet,  in  a  sense,  he  seemed  ever  vountj.  He 
was  both  deaf  and  dumb — absolutely  and  entirely — and 
one  of  the  very  best  fishermen  and  most  honest  of  comrades 
that  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life.  "Dummie"  was  the 
sobriquet  by  which  he  was  commonly  known,  and  there 
was  none  that  did  not  love  him.  His  soul  shone  through 
his  rugged  features.  No  burden  was  there,  mortifying  con- 
science, of  scandal  created  or  fostered,  nor  did  tidings  of 
wrath  of  God.  or  evil  act  of  man,  benumb  the  heart,  or 
set  the  nerves  a-trembling.  With  the  light  of  a  beautiful, 
childlike  innocence,  those  sweet  blue  eyes  rested  calmly 
on  the  face  of  Nature;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
old  "Dummie"  surveyed  with  a  countenance  equally  un- 
moved the  gale-torn  billows,  or  the  mirrored  calm  of  his 
bosom  friend,  the  ocean.  And  it  was  said  that  with  the 
denizens  of  the  deep  he  held  such  communion  as  was  by 
Fate  denied  him  with  his  human  fellows;  for  his  boat, 
when  gliding  homeward  in  the  glow  of  the  sunset,  was 
ever  freighted  with  a  full  fare  of  the  harvest  of  the  sea. 
So  lovable  was  the  character  of  old  "Dummie"  that  even 
the  fishes  were  wont  to  make  sacrifices  for  his  sake. 

As  the  fishing  fleet  put  out  to  sea.  it  often  sighted  and 
sometimes  spoke  craft  which  nowadays  in  Newport  wa- 
ters would  strike  such  a  blow  of  astonishment  upon  the 
straining  vision  as  the  "Flvins*  Dutchman"  mighl  have 
dealt  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago.  There  were  still  in 
those  days  a  few  stanch  old  brigs  plying  with  such  reg- 
ularity as  the  winds  and  tides  permitted  between  Newport 
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and  the  West  Indies,  and  lucky  the  fisherman  whose  boat 
happened  to  be  in  the  lead  when  the  upper  sails  of  one  of 
these  square-riggers  appeared  to  view  on  the  horizon. 
For  the  "Redwood"  and  the  "John  Pierce"  invariably  took 
a  pilot,  and  the  compensation  for  this  pleasing  and  com- 
fortable service — the  entrance  to  Newport  harbor  being 
as  clear  of  bars  or  other  obstructions  as  a  child's  road  to 
heaven— was  much  heavier  in  the  purse  than  the  fruits  of 
a  day's  fishing.  "All  hands  ahoy!"  shouted  the  fisherman 
to  himself,  while  he  sprang  forward  to  rig  out  his  shifting 
bowsprit  and  set  his  jib.  And  what  a  race  ensued!  But 
there  was  no  resentment  against  the  winner,  no  nursing  of 
chagrin  or  jealousy.  There  was  plenty  for  all.  Good  old 
days  they  were,  indeed. 

Very  naturally  the  antiquated  square-riggers  from 
foreign  ports  were  not  the  only  toilers  of  the  sea  encoun- 
tered by  the  fishing  fleet  outward  bound.  An  acquaint- 
ance as  common  as  a  wooden-legged  man-o'war's-man  in 
a  British  seaport  was  the  high-pooped  sloop  that  con- 
veyed passengers  and  freight  from  Narragansett  Pier  to 
Newport,  and  from  Newport  to  Narragansett  Pier."  Just 
imagine  it !  The  only  means  of  communication  between 
those  two  important  points — a  sailing  packet!  When,  as 
frequently  happened  in  the  long  summer  days,  the  old 
sloop  found  herself  gripped  in  the  clutch  of  a  long  dead 
calm;  wrhen  the  bosom  of  old  Neptune,  fast  asleep,  heaved 
in  a  rhythmic  succession  of  glassy-surfaced  undulations, 
and  the  sun  beat  down  upon  them  with  the  ardor  of  a 
thousand  furnaces;  then  how  the  ship's  company — pas- 
sengers, crew,  or,  maybe,  horses  and  cows — did  yearn  for 
the  darkening  cat's  paws  to  the  southward,  heralds  infalli- 
ble of  the  strong  sea  breeze  which  should  waft  them 
swiftly  to  Newport  town! 

Between  Newport  and  Jamestown,  too,  the  only 
method  of  transportation  was  by  sailing  sloops.  When 
the  wind  blew  freshly  from  either  north  or  south,  or  with- 
in a  few  points  of  those  cardinals,  so  that  they  had  it 
nearly  abeam,  these  sloops  made  wonderful  passages. 
But  when  the  waters  of  the  bay  reflected  every  tracing 
of  mast  or  sail  or  hull,  and  the  tide  was  running  so  strong 
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as  to  froth  and  gurgle  around  each  rock  or  buoy  that  op- 
posed its  onward  sweep — then  a  whole  day  was  not  too 
long  a  period  to  be  reckoned  with  in  one's  plan  of  travel. 
Good  old  days  those  were,  indeed.  Is  it  too  fantastic  a 
flight  of  the  imagination  to  pretend  to  discern,  in  the  con- 
summately skillful  handling  of  these  old  Newport  sailing 
craft,  traces  of  that  splendid  seamanship  which  enabled 
Newport  men,  a  century  ago,  to  build  and  equip,  man  and 
manoeuver  fighting  sailing  ships  with  such  dexterity  as  to 
snatch  a  glorious  victory  on  an  inland  sea  from  a  power- 
ful foe?  Watch  one  of  those  Jamestown  sloops  as  she 
shoots  up  into  the  wind  to  make  her  landing  at  the  Com- 
mercial or  the  Ferry  Wharf.  Note  the  calm  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  man  at  the  tiller — how  he  measures  his  dis- 
tance— how  nicely  he  calculates  the  proportions  of 
the  weight  of  the  wind  as  opposed  to  the  momentum  of 
his  vessel — how  exactly  the  deep-laden  hull  ranges  up 
alongside  the  pier-head,  without  a  bump  or  a  scratch,  so 
that  an  egg,  had  it  been  slung  outboard  as  a  fender,  would 
have  been  barely  cracked. 

But  I  forget.    You  cannot  watch  these  things,  for  they 
are  no  more. 

L.  M.  M. 
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SOCIETY  NOTES 


The  winter  which  is  now  al- 
most past,  has  been  chiefly 
concerned,  on  the  Society's 
part,  with  efforts  to  ensure  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of 
the  Old  State  House.  The  bill 
now  before  the  General  As- 
sembly in  Providence,  was 
drafted  by  Hon.  Darius  Baker, 
a  vice  president  of  the  Society, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  enter- 
tained but  that  all  of  its 
provisions  will  soon  be  em- 
bodied in  a  statute  which 
will  guarantee  for  all  time 
the  existence,  in  the  full 
integrity  of  its  dignity  and  the 
atmosphere  of  its  traditions, 
that  splendid  monument  to 
Newport's  past. 

The  tale  of  visitors  to  the 
Historical  Rooms,  through  the 
winter  months,  is  never  a  long 
one.  The  home  fireside  is  too 
alluring,  when  the  northwest 
gales  are  roaring  through  the 
streets,  and  the  driven  snow- 
flakes  are  flying.  But  work 
goes  on  just  the  same.  Genea- 
logical research  continues  the 
not  always  even  tenor  of  its 
way;  references  are  frequent 
to  the  venerable  newspaper 
files;  correspondence  claims  its 
measure  of  attention;  meetings 
are  held  ....  the  Society's 
own,  and  many  others  of  local 
organizations.    Thus,  while  the 


return  of  spring  is  ever  wel- 
come, it  is  never  waited  for 
with  the  impatience  of  idle- 
ness. 

Our  Vice  President,  Mr.  F.  K. 
Sturgis,  always  with  a  ready 
eye  and  a  generous  hand  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Socie- 
ty's equipment,  has  suggested 
the  substitution  of  substantial 
labels  on  the  portraits  in 
the  gallery,  for  the  mere 
cards  which  have  hitherto 
served  to  identif}r  them.  Con- 
sequently, brass  labels  are 
now  being  made,  upon  which 
will  be  engraved  the  name, 
date  of  birth  and  death, 
and  where  possible  the  profes- 
sion or  vocation  of  the  individ- 
ual represented.  These  labels, 
when  completed,  will  be  per- 
manently fastened  to  the 
frames. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  from 
letters  recently  received,  that 
all  goes  well  with  our  good 
President,  Dr.  Terry,  and  that 
we  may  look  for  his  home 
coming  in  time  to  preside  at 
our  annual  meeting,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May.  Dr.  Terry's 
birthday  anniversary  is  syn- 
chrononous  with  the  issuance 
of  this  BULLETIN,  and  we  all  re- 
member that  he  is  the  father  of 
this  popular  publication. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  TUESDAY  MAY  25,  1926 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  25th,  at  half  after  three  o'clock. 

The  President,  Dr.  Roderick  Terry,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

So  full  and  complete  are  the  several  reports  of  the 
Librarian  and  other  officers  that  there  is  called  for  from  the 
President  merely  a  word  of  welcome  and  of  congratulation 
to  the  members.  That  the  Directors  have  been  faithful  to 
their  duties,  the  present  condition  of  the  Society  evidences. 
No  year  in  the  past  has  been  more  successful.  First  in 
regard  to  our  work,  a  large  number  of  interested  visitors 
have  passed  through  our  rooms.  Many  in  quest  of  informa- 
tion have  been  aided  by  conferences  with,  and  letters  from, 
our  hard  working  stall;  to  whom  the  Society  owes  much. 
Our  finances  by  the  aid  of  the  wonderful  Washington  Street 
Pageant  are  in  a  most  satisfactory  state:     and  so  far  as  the 


President  knows  all  is  peace  and  plenty  in  our  little 
company. 

With  sorrow  we  must  recall  the  sad  loss  sustained  in 
the  death  of  our  Vice  President,  the  Honorable  Darius 
Baker,  a  constant  and  loyal  friend,  who  presided  over  our 
meetings  with  dignity,  whose  counsel  was  always  helpful, 
and  whose  erudition  enriched  our  set  of  Bulletins  with  fine 
articles  of  local  history. 

It  was  a  grief  to  your  President  that  he  was  absent  from 
the  city  for  seven  months  of  the  year;  though  he  feels  con- 
fident that  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  in  the  competent  hands 
of  its  officers,  did  not  thereby  suffer. 

It  has  been  a  banner  year  in  our  history. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Roderick  Terry. 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

During  the  past  fiscal  year — April  30,  1925-April  30, 
1926 — eight  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  have  been 
held,  two  of  these  being  Special  Meetings. 

At  none  of  these  meetings  was  there  failure  to  get  a 
quorum. 

At  the  Special  Meeting  of  June  9th  it  was  determined 
that  the  Society  collaborate  with  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  in  the  photographing  of  old  houses. 

At  this  same  meeting  of  June  9th,  the  suggestion  made 
at  the  meeting  of  June  2nd  that  the  Society  hold  a  "STREET 
FAIR"  on  Washingon  Street  for  the  benefit  of  its  treasury 
was  referred  to  the  committee  with  power.  This  decision 
resulted  in  the  enrichment  of  the  Society's  treasury  to  the 
extent  of  $1,611.85. 

For  full  account  of  the  Pageant,  refer  to  our  October 
Bulletin  No.  55. 

The  meeting  held  on  September  29th  was  largely  occu- 
pied with  the  discussion  of  plans  for  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  the  WANTON-HAZARD  house.  The  meet- 
ing of  December  1  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  same 
•matter. 


The  purpose  of  the  Special  Meeting  held  on  March  23rd 
was  the  adoption  of  the  following  Resolutions  on  the 
passing  of  Judge  Darius  Baker,  Second  Vice  President  of 
the  Society. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  A  SPECIAL  MEETING  OF 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

JUDGE  DARIUS  BAKER 

Whereas:  By  the  decree  of  Almighty  Providence  Jus- 
tice Darius  Baker  has  been  removed  from  our  midst 

And  Whereas  he  was  a  member  of  our  Society  for 
forty-nine  years  and  a  Vice  President  for  six  years: 

Now  therefore  be  it  Resolved  that  the  Newport  Historical 
Society  place  on  record  the  deep  sense  of  the  loss  it  has 
sustained  In  the  death  of  its  faithful  and  beloved  friend,  its 
eminently  able  adviser,  and  its  invaluable  officer. 

And  Be  it  Further  Resolved  that  a  copy  of  these  Reso- 
lutions be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  they 
be  published  in  the  local  press. 

At  the  regular  Society  meeting  held  on  November  lGth 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  was  called  to  the  generous  gift 
of  Dr.  Terry,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  of  $200.00  for  the 
fund  for  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  old  frigate 
"CONSTITUTION." 

The  Society  took  the  initiative  in  the  movement  for 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  OLD  STATE  HOUSE, 
many  meetings  being  held  in  its  rooms,  which  were  attend- 
ed by  the  leading  citizens  of  Newport  and  during  which 
committees  were  appointed  and  other  measures  taken  to 
ensure  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view. 

The  last  official  act  of  Judge  Baker  was  the  drafting  of 
the  bill  which  at  the  Inst  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
became  a  law — a  guarantee  for  all  time  that  the  hand  of 
man  should  neither  desecrate  nor  destroy  the  ancient  edi- 
fice so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  old  Newporters.  Not  only  did 
the  late  beloved  vice-president  of  the  Society  draft  the  bill 
with  his  own  hand,  but  he  went  to  Providence  toward  the 
close  of  the  legislative  session  and  made  certain  its  pas- 
sage. 


A  marked  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the* 
Society's  picture  gallery  has  been  wrought  by  the  develop- 
ment of  an  idea  of  our  First  Vice  President,  Mr.  Sturgis. 
Brass  plates  have  been  substituted  for  the  identification 
cards  which  formerly  disfigured  the  frames  of  the  portraits. 
The  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Sturgis  not  only  for  the  sug- 
gestion, but  also  for  the  expense  involved  in  its  execution. 

While  chronicling  the  salient  features  of  our  past  year 
we  take  the  liberty  of  overflowing  into  the  current  one  to 
mention  the  recent  celebration  of  RHODE  ISLAND'S  INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY  on  Tuesday,  May  1th.  To  Dr.  William  S. 
Sherman,  of  our  Board  of  Directors,  is  due  the  credit  for 
whipping  the  citizens  of  Newport  into  a  brilliant  demon- 
stration of  their  appreciation  of  the  honour  and  glory  which 
it  is  their  right  to  appropriate  as  descendants  of  the  brave 
little  band  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  on  that 
very  day,  resolved  to  cast  off  the  heavy  yoke  of  British 
tyranny,  thus  forestalling  by  several  months  similar  action 
on  the  part  of  their  sister  colonies. 

The  ceremonial  commenced  with  joyous  ringing  of  the 
bells  at  noon.  For  some  strange  reason,  flags  were  conspic- 
uous by  their  absence.  But  in  all  other  respects  patriotic 
enthusiasm  was  universally  manifest.  Cannon  thundered; 
the  sailor  boys  of  the  Training  Station  paraded;  appropriate 
exercises  were  held  in  the  schools.  The  crowning  feature  of 
the  celebration  took  place  in  the  evening,  when  Washington 
Square  became  glorified  with  the  brilliance  of  electric  light- 
ing, the  old  Court  House  was  beautifully  decorated,  the 
State  flag  draped  from  its  balcony,  and  appropriate  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  Mayor  and  others,  from  its  his- 
toric steps. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lloyd  M.  Mayer, 

Secretary. 

PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  a  year  ago: 

"The  East  Shore  of  Middlctown  since  1872" 

By  Mrs.  Eugene  Sturtevant 
August  17,     "The  Emigration  into  New  England" 

By  George  A.  Moriarty,  Jr. 


November  16,  "Memories  of  Long  Ago,  1839-1925" 

By  George  B.  Smith 
February  15,  "Treats  and  Holidays  in  Old  Newport" 

By  H.  L.  S. 
"The  Long  Wharf"  By  M.  E.  P. 

"Newport  Harbor  Sixty  Years  Ago" 

By  L.  M.  M. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  MUSEUM 

One  pair  ear-rings  with  mosaic  medallion;  Two  Con- 
federate navy  buttons;  Two  pieces  old  paper  money;  Two 
daguerrotypes;  One  small  music  box;  Three  mother  of 
pearl  spool  holders. 

Gifts  of  Miss  Rosalie  Creighton 
Various  articles  of  women's  apparel  which  belonged  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  and  Miss  Ellen  Brewer. 

Gift  of  Miss  Agnes  Storer 
Six  samples  of  old  dress  goods;  One  old  parasol  frame; 
One  old  doll;    one  light  blue  cup  and  saucer  (old) , 

Gifts  of  Miss  Ada  and  Miss  Ella  Crandall 
One  small  old  four-legged  stool. 

Gift  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Powel 
Oil  portrait  of  William  Weeden,  a  Newport  builder; 
Oil  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Weeden  Devens,  sister  of  William 
Weeden,  and  wife  of  Charles  Devens. 

Gifts  of  Miss  Rebecca  Weeden. 
Gilt  eagle  which  was  at  one  time  fixed  on  the  gate-post 
of  the  Metcalf  Bowler  place  in  Portsmouth. 

Gift  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Engs 
Locket    containing    daguerrotype    of    Mayor    William 
Swinburne. 

Gift  of  Miss  Susan  W.  Swinburne 
Watch  which  belonged  to  John  B.  DeBlois. 

Gift  of  Miss  Sarah  B.  DeBlois 
Stomacher,  worn  about  1690  by  Margaret  Haleie  Arm- 
strong. Gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Robeson 
Camp  kettle  used  at  Portsmouth  Grove  during  the  Civil 
War.                                            Gilt  of  Mr.  William  W.  Covell 
Carpet  Bag.  Gift  of  Miss  Louise  Butler 
Tammany  badge  which  belonged  to  Joseph  Allen;  Piece 
of  dress  which  Mrs.  Joseph  Allen  wore  at  the  ball  given  in 


- 

honor  of  Lafayette;  Thirty  dollar  bill,  1777  Continental  cur- 
rency; Silver  coin  Charles  III  1776;  Carnelian  seal  said  to 
have  been  used  by  Gov.  Caleb  Carr;  Eight  portraits  of  the 
Allen  family;  Marine  Society  certificate  of  Joseph  Allen, 
1795.  Gift  of  the  Estate  of  Joseph  K.  Allen. 

Broadside  disposition  of  troops  of  Militia  during  Civil 
War,  1863.  Gift  of  Dr.  Roderick  Terry 

LIBRARY  ACQUISITIONS 

Book  Fund 
Antiques  Magazine 

Loyalists  of  Massachusetts,  by  James  H.  Stark,  1907 
The  white  pine  series  of  architectural  monographs 
Historic  silver  of  the  colonies  and  its  makers,  by  Francis  H. 

Bigelow 
Domestic  life  in  New  England  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

by  George  F.  Dow 
A  history  of  Rhode  Island  ferries  1640-1923,  by  A.  A.  and 

C.  Y.  Chapin 
Reminiscences    of    an    American    Loyalist,    Piev.  Jonathan 

Boucher 
Four  revolutionary  soldiers  and  their  descendants,  by  Eloise 

M.  Roberts 
Maritime  history  of  Massachusetts 

Early  Rhode  Island  signboards,  by  Howard  M.  Chapin 
he  history  of  Martha's  Yineyard,  vol.  3,  by  Charles  E. 

Banks 
Eminent  Americans,  by  B.  J.  Lossing 
Grandmother  Tyler's  Book 

Exchange 

Minnesota  History  quarterly  magazine 

'Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  Collections 

The  bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  N.  E. 

Antiquities 
New  York  Historical  Society  quarterly  bulletin 
The  Yinland  Historical  Magazine 
Michigan  History  Magazine 
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The  register  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society 
The  Recorder,  Bulletin  of  American  Irish  Historical  Society 
Annual  report  of  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register 

Gifts 

Among  the  Gifts  received  were  the  following: 
Municipal  Year  Book  of  the  Town  of  Middletown,  R.  I., 
1924-1925  Gift  of  the  Town  of  Middletown 

The  Electric  Spark 

Gift  of  Dr.  W.  Lincoln  Bates 
The  Sabbath  Recorder 

Gift  of  Mr.  Corliss  Fitz  Randolph 
The  Washington  Elm  Tradition 

Gift  of  Samuel  F.  Batchelder 
Fraunces  Tavern,  by  Henry  R.  Drowne 

Gift  of  Sons  of  Revolution  in  State  of  New  York 
Honor  Roll   of  Rhode   Island   Masons  who   served  in    the 
World  War 

Gift  of  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  R.  I. 
Churches  in  Delaware  during  the  Revolution,  by  Elizabeth 

Waterston 
Catalogue  and  errata  of  the  records  of  Holy  Trinity  Church 
as  translated  by  Horace  Burr 

Gifts  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Delaware 
Notes  on  the  badge  of  merit  of  1782,  by  Howard  M.  Chapin 

Gift  of  the  R.  I.  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
Ann  Franklin  of  Newport,  Printer,  1736-1763 

Gift  of  Mr.  Howard  M.  Chapin 
History  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  by  Maurice  B.  Dorgan 

Gift  of  Newport  People's  Library 
Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  and  his  record  books  of  marriages,  tran- 
scribed by  William  D.  Miller 

Gift  of  Mr.  Howard  M.  Chapin 
Rhode  Island  Acts  and  Resolves,  1923 

Gift  of  Rhode  Island  State  Library 
Life  of  Foch,  by  Rene  Puaux 

Gift  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Powel 
Memoriam  of  William  Potter  Wilson 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Potter 


Grand  Army  Flag  Day  Program  containing  Rhode  Island 
ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Gift  of  Dr.  Clarence  A.  Carr 
Pascal  Paoli,  an  inspiration  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty 

Gift  of  George  P.  Anderson 
Lafayette's  Visits  to  Rhode  Island,  by  Howard  \V.  Preston 

Gift  of  Mrs.  R.  Sherman  Elliott 
Talk  about  Shakespeare,  by  George  H.  Calvert 

Gift  of  Miss  Rosalie  Creighton 
A  handbook  of  Newport,  by  Charles  E.  Hammett,  with  mar- 
ginal notes  by  Samuel  Williams 

Gift  of  Miss  Marion  Wilkins 
Annual  report  of  the  Highway  Department,  1925 

Gift  of  the  City  of  Newport 
Gazette  Francoise,   an   account   of   the  French   newspaper 
printed  on  the  press  of  the  French  fleet  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  1780-1781 

Gift  of  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 
Historic  East  Greenwich 

Gift  of  Miss  Emily  Gertrude  Arnold 
Centenary  of  New  Bedford  Institutions  for  Saving,  1823-1925 

Gift  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Pitman 
Life  in  New  Bedford  one  hundred  years  ago  as  recorded  in  a 
diary  kept  by  Joseph  R.  Anthony 

Giffof  Mr.  T.  T.  Pitman 
An  oration  delivered  in  Trinity  Church  in  Newport  on  July 
4,  1801,  by  William  Hunter 

Gift  of  Mrs  .William  Rogers  Morgan 
Report  of  the  committee  of  twenty-five  to  the  representative 
council  of  the  City  of  Newport  1926 

Gift  of  the  City  of  Newport 
Forty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society 
of  Newport 

Gift  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society  of  Newport 
History  of  Fall  River 

Gift  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  Adams 


Lloyd  M.  Mayer, 

Secret arv 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


The   report   of   the   Treasurer   was   read,    a   statement 
of  receipts  and  expenses  for  the  year  1925-1926,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenses  for  the  Fiscal   Year 
April  30,  1025  to  April  SO,  1920 


Receipts 

Expenses 

Dues                          $1,137.50 

Salaries 

$3,050.00 

Rents                             1,000.00 

Janitor 

728.25 

Sales  Bulletins                 44.10 

Supplies 

177.52 

Dividends                       880.57 

Gas 

8.41 

Interest  on  Balances        4.33 

Printing  Notices 

43.50 

Research  Fees                    9.00 

Fuel 

523.85 

Post  Cards                       10.00 

Electric   light 

65.23 

State  Appropriation  1,000  00 

Fee  Secretary*  of  St 

ate 

2.00 

OldportDays               1,613.85 

Taxes  on  Forts 

30.00 

Telephone 

80.08 

Total  Receipts           $5,699 . 35 

Refreshments 

22.10 

Water  (City) 

11.00 

Water  (Distilled) 

4.50 

Care  of  grounds 

33.90 

Postage 

109.83 

Window  cleaning 

7.00 

Furnace  cleaning 

16.00 

Roof  and  window 

re- 

pairs 

60.60 

Window  shades 

13.7<» 

Express 

1.90 

Extra  pay  Saturdays 

32 

Insurance 

165.50 

Interest  on  Mortgage 

13^ 

Balances  April  30,  1925 
Bank         $189.00 
P.  C.  1.94     190.94 


Total  Expenses  £5324.96 

Balances  April  30,  1926 

Bank         $561.56 

P.  C.  3.77    565.3:; 


£5,890.29 


$5,890.29 


BOOK  FUND 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

April  30,  1925,  Bal- 

June   1 

ance 

$159.92 

Grandmother   Tyler 

$3.24 

Dividends: 

Loyalists  Mass. 

5.20 

June  15,  1925 

59.50 

June    3 

Sept.  16,  1925 

59.50 

Eminent  Amer. 

2.14 

December  15,  1925 

59.50 

June  16  Photostats 

57.72 

March  15, 1926 

59.50 

Acts  &  Resolves 

68.00 

July  16  Directory 

6.00 

$397.92 

Aug.  7  Antiques 

4.00 

188.59 

Oct.    6  Binding 

5.00 

14  Bigelow  Silver 

3.69 

April  30,  1926,  Bal- 

21 Martha's  Vine 

10.30 

ance 

$209.33 

Nov.  23 

Amer.  Loyalists 

5.48 

Domestic  Life  17th 

* 

Century  New  Eng- 

land 

2.32 

Dec.    4  R.  I.  Ferries 

5.00 

1926 

Jan.     6  White  Pine 

2.00 

Mar.    9  Revol.  Soldiers 

4.50 

Apl.  16 

Maritime  History 

4.00 

$188.59 

I  certify  that  I  have  made  an  examination  of  the  hooks 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society,  and 
find  that  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  business  on 
April  30th,  1926,  as  shown  by  the  books,  with  allowance  for 
outstanding  cheques,  agrees  with  the  balance  as  shown  by 
the  bank  statement  of  even  date  as  issued  by  its  depository, 
the  Newport  National  Bank. 

(Signed)  Walter  Coles  Cabell, 

Auditor. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  May  25,  1926. 
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All  these  reports  were  approved  and  ordered  printed 
in  the  Bulletin. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  then 
read  as  follows : 

'To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Newport  Historical 
Society : — 

The  Nominating  Committee  has  the  honour  to  submit 
the  following  names  as  those  of  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  : 

President  Roderick  Terry 

First  Vice  President  Frank  K.  Sturgis 

Second  Vice  President  T.  T.  Pitman 
Recording  Secretary,  Librarian,  and 

Assistant  Treasurer  Lloyd  M.  Mayer 

Corresponding  Secretary  Maud  L.  Stevens 

Treasurer  William  Stevens 

Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals  Edwin  P.  Robinson 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

For  Three  Years 

Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Lawton  Mrs.  William  W.  Covell 

Mrs.  Paul  FitzSimons  Mrs.  D.  B.  Fearing 

(Signed)  Stanley  C.  Hughes, 

Chairman. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  report,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  he  had  suggested  that  no  nomination  for 
the  office  of  Third  Vice  President  be  made  in  the  report,  it 
having  been  his  hope  that  someone  would  make  a  nomina- 
tion from  the  floor  of  the  Rev.  Stanley  C.  Hughes  for  that 
office.  Upon  motion  then  the  name  of  Mr.  Hughes  was  so 
nominated  for  Third  Vice  President,  and  the  full  ticket  as 
thus  completed  was  elected,  the  Secretary,  according  to 
unanimous  vote,  casting  one  ballot. 

The  following  new  members  were  then  elected: 
Stanley  H.  Smith  of  Providence 

J.  H.  Cremin  of  Newport 

both  to  annual  membership. 
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The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  communication 
from  the  Board  of  Directors: 

"The  Secretary  has  been  instructed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  inform  the  Society  at  this  meeting  that  inas- 
much as  the  sending  of  Bulletins  to  the  Asssociate  Members 
of  the  Society  is  done  at  a  loss  to  our  treasury,  they  recom- 
mend that  the  Society  decide  to  discontinue  the  further 
sending  of  Bulletins  to  Associate  Members.*' 

The  motion  was  then  ma'de  and  unanimously  adopted 
that  ''It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  Bulletins  should 
hereafter  not  be  sent  to   Associate  Members." 

Mr.  T.  T.  Pitman  then  presented  to  the  Society  a  fine 
portrait  of  Justice  Darius  Baker. 

Mr.  Pitman  spoke  of  the  status  of  the  bill  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  State  House,  as  follows:  "I  am  sure  you 
will  all  be  glad  to  know  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  movement  for  the  restoration  and  pre- 
servation of  the  old  State  House  culminated  in  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  committee." 
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Members  Deceased  During  the 
Year  of  1925—1926 


Baker,  Darius 
Buckhout,  Mrs.  Emma  A. 
Burlingham,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Cabell,  Mrs.  Walter  Coles 
Gibbs,  Mrs.  Theodore  K. 
Ingalls,  Mrs.  John  J. 
Langley,  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Lieber,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Macomber,  Richard 
Smith,  Miss  Helen  Fairchild 
Vanderbilt,  Reginald  C. 
Wharton,  Mrs.  Henry 


Formation  and  Service  of  the  First  Regiment 

Rhode  Island  Detached  Militia 

April  17th— Aug.  2nd.  1861 

By  GEO.   B.  SMITH 

Before  beginning  my  subject,  I  would  like  to  go  back 
to  the  year  previous  to  the  great  struggle  or  the  opening  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  old  Whig  party  had  become  threadbare 
and  the  Republican  party  had  been  formed  to  take  its  place. 
As  the  time  for  the  Convention  to  meet  drew  near,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  nearly  every  day,  "Who  will  be  the  first 
candidate  for  that  high  position?'*  and  many  names  were 
brought  forward.  On  the  last  days  of  May,  I860,  this 
Convention  met  and  to  the  surprise  of  many,  Hon.  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Illinois  was  nominated  amid  great  enthusiasm. 

On  the  sixth  of  November  the  people  flocked  to  the 
oting  places,  and  when  the  result  of  the  election  was  made 
known  and  that  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  received 
the  popular  vote  of  1,857,610  and  was  elected,  then  excite- 
ment was  let  loose  again  and  plans  for  the  future  were  being 
formed. 

The  South  had  been  preparing  for  some  time  if  such  an 
emergency  should  take  place,  they  at  once  arranged  to  seize 
the  forts  in  the  South  and  also  the  arsenals  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  war  material  was  stored,  and  the  govern- 
ment money  that  had  been  sent  South.  All  of  the  finest  ships 
were  in  distant  waters  and  could  not  be  brought  back  at 
once. 

They  said,  too,  if  Lincoln  was  elected  they  would  pre- 
vent him  from  being  inaugurated  as  President  and  many 
stronger  threats  were  made  as  time  wore  on. 

The  great  storm  was  soon  to  break.  In  December  tr»e 
State  authorities  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  made  an  otter 
of  the  entire  militia  of  the  State  should  such  a  time  come 
when  their  service  was  needed;  other  States  made  the 
same  otter  of  their  militia.    When  this  offer  reached  Wash- 
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ington  the  President  (Buchanan)  hardly  dare  accept  such 
an  offer  but  would  rather  let  the  South  make  the  first  move. 
At  the  same  time  an  official  order  came  enquiring  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  each  company  could  furnish  if  required  at 
a  24-hour  notice.  Our  company  only  numbering  39  men, 
the  officers  met  and  decided  it  safe  to  offer  50  men.  There 
it  rested  a  while.  Preparations  in  the  South  went  on  and 
States  withdrew  from  the  Union. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  South,  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  in 
Washington  by  another  route  than  at  first  planned  and  on 
the  4th  of  March  was  duly  installed  into  office.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  Government  was  being  seized  in  the  South  and  on 
the  12th  of  April  the  troops  at  Charleston  opened  fire  on 
Fort  Sumter  and  when  the  Fort  was  being  destroved  and 
mmunition  and  food  nearly  gone,  on  the  14th  Major  Ander- 
son and  his  brave  men  were  forced  to  surrender,  and  were 
allowed  to  leave  with  honor  and  take  passage  to  New  York. 

On  the  15th,  President  Lincoln  issued  his  first  Procla- 
mation calling  for  75,000  men  for  90  days,  for  the  protection 
of  the  Capital.  On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  16th  of  April, 
a  courier  arrived  from  Providence  with  the  order  to  recruit 
the  Company  to  100  men  and  prepare  to  move  at  once.  The 
old  guns  of  the  Company  spoke  their  call  on  the  Parade  and 
the  old  Armory  was  soon  filled,  the  Company  drawn  up  in 
line,  the  roll  called,  and  the  order  from  Providence  read; 
in  ten  minutes  there  were  110  men  in  line  all  ready  to  move. 
A  street  drill  was  ordered  for  the  evening,  and  at  dismissal 
we  were  ordered  in  ready  to  move  at  7  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  Arrangements,  however,  were  necessarily  post- 
poned until  12  at  noon.  At  11.30  every  man  was  in  line,  with 
a  great  escort  consisting  of  the  Old  Guard  and  a  long  line  of 
citizens  and  the  veteran  drummer  and  fifer  who  had  seen 
service  in  Mexico.  Arriving  at  Saver's  Wharf  a  short  service 
was  held  and  a  march  on  board  Steamer  Perry,  and  we  were 
on  our  first  lap  as  soldiers.  Arriving  in  Providence  at  2.30 
o'clock,  we  were  assigned  to  quarters  in  Railroad  Hall  with 
the  other  companies  living  outside  of  Providence.  Our  first 
meal  as  soldiers  consisted  of  bread  and  butter,  cold  ham. 
cheese,  pickles  and  coffee.  After  roll  call,  all  turned  in  on 
.  mattresses  for  a  night's  rest;  but  none  came,  for  the  con- 
tinued noise  of  the  men  and  slinging  of  boots,  we  were  glad 
to  welcome  the  morning. 
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Reveille  brought  all  to  their  feet  for  roll  call.  Then 
breakfast  was  in  order,  which  consisted  of  the  same  as  our 
previous  meal.  Then  came  company  drills  on  the  street 
and  then  a  visit  to  a  store  where  the  uniforms  were  being 
arranged.  The  churches  were  all  open  and  ladies  were 
making  the  necessary  alterations  to  the  outfit,  while  the 
chimes  of  Grace  Church  sent  out  its  patriotic  airs.  The  ladies 
were  making  the  flag  which  afterward  saw  service  on  the 
battlefield. 

It  was  the  wish  of  this  State  to  send  a  body  of  men  off 
fully  uniformed  and  of  the  least  embarassment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. During  the  winter  the  Battery  had  been  pal  in 
first  class  order  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Smith, 
the  quartermaster,  and  the  generosity  of  Gov.  Sprague;  and 
on  the  day  after  our  Company  arrived  in  Providence  they 
left  for  a  camp  and  practice  at  Easton.  Penn.  The  Regimen- 
tal  Officers  were  appointed  as  follows: 

Ambrose   E.   Burnside,   Colonel. 
Joseph  S.  Pitman,  Lieut.  Colonel. 
John  S.  Slocum,  First  Major. 

(Later  resigned  to  be  Colonel  of  2nd)    * 
Joseph  P.  Balch.  First  Major. 
Wm.  Goddard,  Second  Major. 
Francis  C.  Wheaton.  Surgeon. 
Henrv  W.  Pavers.  Surgeon. 
Nathaniel  Miller.  Assistant  Surgeon. 
Geo.  W.  Carr.  Assistant  Surgeon. 
James  Harris,  Assistant  Surgeon. 
Charles  H.  Merriman,  Adjutant. 
Cyrus  G.  Dyer.  Quartermaster  (resigned). 
Wm.  L.  Bowers.  Quartermaster. 
Alvin  Cole,  Commissary. 
Henry  T.  Sisson.  Paymaster. 
Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  Chaplain. 
Rev.  Father  Thomas   Quinn,   Assistant   Chaplain. 
Henrv  A.  DeWitt.  Engineer. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  State  to  have  us  all  uni- 
formed and  to  start  for  Washington  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing week  by  way  of  Baltimore,  when  word  came  "Don't  send 
any  more  troops  through  Baltimore,"  as  a  riot  had  just  oe- 
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curred  and  men  were  killed.  It  was  then  decided  to  uni- 
form half  of  each  Company  and  send  them,  with  the  band, 
by  water  to  Annapolis,  which  was  done  on  Saturday,  the 
20th  of  April.  We  transferred  at  New  York.  The  First 
Rhode  Island  boarded  the  Coatzacolcas;  the  7th  New  York 
were  on  board  the  Baltic;  the  71st  New  York  were  on  the 
Columbia;  the  8th  Massachusetts  were  on  the  Cuyler;  with 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Harriet  Lane  as  convoy.  As  this  fleet  left 
New  York  the  city  was  wild  with  excitement.  Flags  were 
thrown  to  the  breeze  from  the  church  steeples  and  any  other 
place  convenient,  and  as  night  came  on  and  our  ships  began 
to  roll  we  were  glad  to  go  to  our  berths  for  sleep  if  possible; 
but  soon  we  began  -to  pitch  and  then  "What?" 

After  passing  the  Jersey  shore  our  sailing  was  slow,  as 
all  lights  on  the  Maryland  shore  were  shut  off,  which  made 
it  necessary  to  use  the  lead  for  fear  of  going  on  the  rocks.  On 
Tuesday  a  tug  came  dancing  over  the  billows  which  looked 
suspicious  at  first,  but  as  she  came  near  it  was  learned 
that  she  was  on  her  way  to  New  York  with  a  dispatch  to 
Washington,  informing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  our 
officers  had  blown  up  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk. 

On  Wednesday  night  the  fleet  entered  Lynn  Haven 
Roads  with  a  hostile  shore  upon  either  side.  We  then  ar- 
rived near  Fortress  Monroe,  where  General  Butler  and  a 
part  of  the  8th  Massachusetts  took  possession.  At  5  o'clock 
on  that  day  we  arrived  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
and  were  assigned  to  one  of  the  new  unfinished  buildings, 
and  after  hard  tack  and  junk,  we  lay  upon  the  hard  pine 
floor  for  a  rest,  but  daylight  was  a  welcome.  A  wash  in  the 
old  horse  trough  gave  us  a  good  start.  Some  of  the  seafar- 
ing men  were  detailed  to  help  get  the  Constitution  over  the 
bar  with  the  Midshipmen  for  a  trip  to  Newport,  R.  I. 

At  6  o'clock  we  started  for  Annapolis  Junction;  after 
a  two  hours'  march,  halted  for  hard  tack  and  junk,  then 
off  again.  On  the  road  a  horseman  occasionally  was  asked 
the  distance  to  the  Junction.  Nine  miles  was  always  the 
answer,  even  when  we  were  very  near  and  this  answer  was 
always  with  a  scowl.  Thursday  evening  a  halt  came  in 
front  of  a  tavern  where  trouble  was  expected,  but  none 
came  and  we  settled  down  for  a  soldiers'  supper  and  large 
potatoes  found  in  a  field  near  by  some  of  the  men  roasted 
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and  made  coffee.  Sleep  was  welcome  to  us  all  after  a 
long  march;  and  after  a  hurried  hreakfast  we  were  on  our 
last  lap  to  the  Junction,  arriving  there  at  ten  o'clock.  An- 
other difficulty  lay  hefore  us.  The  track  to  Washington  for 
quite  a  distance  had  heen  torn  up,  the  vital  parts  of  the  en- 
gine were  removed  and  thrown  away.  Men  were  set  to  work 
re-laying  the  rails  and  men  from  Massachusetts  found  the 
missing  parts  of  the  engine  and  our  men  were  soon  on  their 
way  to  Washington. 

Arriving  there  at  3  o'clock,  the  march  to  our  quarters 
at  the  Patent  Office  was  taken  up  and  then  supper  at  Clay's 
Hotel  near  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  assigned  us  for 
meals  as  there  were  no  accommodations  at  the  Patent  Office 
for  such.  A  sleeping  place  was  found  in  the  alcoves  for 
a  few  nights,  then  bunks  were  built. 

The  President  said  he  had  had  no  news  for  a  week 
from  the  North  and  did  not  know  how  his  Proclamation  had 
been  received;  but  to  see  a  regiment,  with  their  Governor, 
from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  he  could  hardly  believe  his 
own  eyes.  The  loyal  people  of  the  city  were  very  friendly 
towards  us,  but  others  were  not.  There  was  enough  in  this 
building  to  interest  one  for  a  long  time :  the  original  De- 
claration of  Independence,  the  staff  of  Franklin,  the  uni- 
form, camp  chest  and  sword  of  Gen.  Washington,  and 
among  the  great  variety  of  models  one  might  see  one  by  a 
member  of  his  own  family.  The  first  I  saw  was  a  cook 
stove  by  William  Brownell,  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

We  became  very  friendly  with  members  of  the  7th  and 
71st  New  York  in  their  handsome  state  uniform  of  grey  and 
black.  Ours  consisted  of  gray  pants,  dark  blue  blouse, 
cadet  cap.  red  blanket  with  a  hole  in  the  center  that  for 
guard  duty  or  storm  could  be  used  as  an  overcoat. 

On  May  2nd  the  regiment  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
•east  wing  of  the  Patent  Office,  the  President  standing  on  the 
roof  with  his  Cabinet,  and  as  our  band  played  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,  the  President  hoisted  the  flag  to  the  peak.  In 
the  afternoon,  at  the  Capitol  the  oath  was  administered  to 
.us  by  Major  McDowell  and  General  Thomas.  In  a  few 
weeks  we  moved  to  our  new  quarters  at  Camp  Sprague  on 
the  Bladensburg  Road.  It  was  a  large  place  and  from  it 
could  be  seen  every  night  the  camp  fires  of  the  enemy.     It 
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was  well  laid  out,  where  eaeh  building  accommodated  18 
men  and  porch  with  table  and  seats,  all  of  rough  boards; 
and  here  we  have  had  many  a  handshake  and  kind  word 
from  the  President.  At  the  east  end  of  the  camp  a  large 
brick  oven  was  built,  presided  over  by  the  best  of  cooks, 
where  hot  bread  and  other  foods  were  placed  before  us,  and 
for  one  item  let  me  say  that  for  the  bread  alone,  eight  bar- 
rels of  flour  were  used  each  day.  Our  State,  besides  giving 
us  a  liberal  bounty,  furnished  our  table  and  in  return  re- 
ceived the  small  Government  ration  allowance.  One  night 
a  strange  looking  body  of  men  arrived  from  New  York.  It 
was  Ellsworth's  Fire  Zouaves,  in  their  loose  red  baggy  £>ants, 
white  leggins,  a  loose  cut  away  jacket  of  gray  with  yellow 
clover  leaf  in  braid  upon  the  arm  and  back,  a  red  skull  cap 
with  a  long  yellow  tassel  or  fez,  and  carried  the  enfield 
rifle  with  sword  bayonet,  and  a  savage  looking  set  they  were, 
too.  Ellsworth,  27  years  old,  looked  fine  on  his  horse.  He 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  law  office  in  Spring- 
field, 111.  Every  man  had  been  a  fireman  in  some  of  our  large 
cities  and  were  acquainted  with  the  rough  life  of  a  soldier. 

On  the  9th  of  May  a  fire  broke  out  on  the  upper  floor 
of  a  large  building  that  stood  next  to  Willard's  Hotel  and 
the  firemen  of  the  city  refused  to  take  the  engines  out.  These 
Zouaves  received  permission  from  their  Colonel  and  ran 
to  the  engine  houses  and  took  the  engines  to  the  fire.  The 
ladders  were  all  found  too  short  to  reach  the  place  of  the 
fire,  and  some  of  those  brave  soldier  firemen  rushed  to  the 
roof,  and  lay  flat  when  the  pipe  was  taken  up  to  them  and 
others  held  them  by  the  feet  as  those  lying  down  directed 
the  stream  into  the  windows,  thus  bringing  the  fire  danger 
to  a  close. 

When  this  was  over  they  took  the  engines  back  to  their 
places  and  the  hotel  guests  made  up  a  large  purse  of  money 
for  them  and  the  hotel  people  gave  them  a  fine  breakfast. 

A  chapel  of  rough  boards  with  canvas  top  was  built  for 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  held  meetings  evenings.  These  were 
led  by  Lt.  Prescott  of  Co.  C,  who  was  killed  at  Hull  Run. 

The  city  was  now  rapidly  filling  up,  for  regiments  wore 
arriving  every  day  and  night  and  it  was  impossible  for  one 
to  be  on  the  street  without  meeting  new  faces  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  uniforms.     Among   them  was   the  Zouave,   the 
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real  Highland  of  Scotland,  the  Bucktails  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  many  others-  Quietly  one  day  ten  thousand  men  were 
rushed  over  into  Virginia  by  different  routes.  Ellsworth  and 
his  men  took  possession  of  Alexandria,  the  69th  of  New 
•  York,  Col.  Corcoran,  built  the  first  earthworks  near  Long 
Bridge  on  Virginia  soil,  others  took  possession  of  Arlington 
and  a  large  number  were  detailed  from  some  of  the  regi- 
ments to  establish  the  Chain  Bridge  at  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  Potomac  at  Georgetown.  On  May  25th  all  the  alarm 
bells  of  the  city  wrere  rung.  This  was  to  be  the  signal  if  an 
attack  was  made  by  the  enemy;  and  all  the  troops  were 
in  line,  ready  to  move,  when  a  courier  arrived  with  the 
announcement  that  Col.  Ellsworth  had  been  killed  in 
coming  down  the  stairs  of  the  Marshall  House  at  Alexandria 
with  the  rebel  flag  in  his  arms.  Immediately  Corporal 
Brownell  fired  and  Jackson,  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  la}r 
dead  upon  the  floor. 

The  body  of  Ellsworth  was  taken  to  the  White  House, 
by  order  of  the  President,  to  lie  in  state  until  it  was  sent  to 
his  home  in  New  York  state.  Before  going  into  Virginia  he 
wrote  his  mother  that  tomorrow  he  expected  to  go  over  into 
Alexandria  and  may  see  trouble,  and  that  if  he  should  meet 
with  death  he  wished  her  to  know  that  he  was  perfectly 
happy  and  ready  to  meet  his  God.  On  orders  from  the  War 
Department,  the  battery  left  camp  on  Sunday,  June  2nd,  and 
the  regiment  left  on  Monday  to  dislodge  the  enemy  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  arriving  at  Chaihbersburg,  Penn.,  by  way  of  Bal- 
timore, in  the  afternoon.  In  passing  through  the  long  march 
at  Baltimore  in  a  very  hot  sun,  the  men  stood  the  test  well, 
although  at  times  the  temptation  to  open  fire  on  the  crowd 
who  thronged  the  buildings  with  their  shouts  for  Jeff  Davis 
and  curses  on  the  Yankees,  but  no  attack  came  and  the 
march  was  finished  in  good  time.  The  line  was  then  taken 
up  for  New  York,  Carlisle  and  to  Greencastle,  where  a  fine 
.camp  site  was  found  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  among  the 
peaceful  Quakers. 

K  On  Saturday  the  march  was  taken  up  for  Williamsport, 
where,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  camp  was  pitched.  At 
night  a  smart  shower  sprang  up,  which  made  our  beds  on 
the  ground  uncomfortable  until  a  trench  was  made  to  let 
the  water  off.    During  Sunday  night  a  courier  arrived  from 
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Washington  with  orders  for  us  to  march  to  the  city  as  soon 
as  possihle  for  fear  of  an  attack  by  the  enemy,  who  had 
evacuated  Harper's  Ferry. 

On  this  march  we  passed  through  Hagarstown,  Funks- 
town,  and  Boonboro,  and  at  sunset  settled  down  for  supper 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  ranges  of  the  South  Mountain.  From 
here  the  view  was  fine,  and  to  watch  the  thousand  little 
streams  as  they  wound  their  way  down  to  the  great  river 
below.  The  march  was  again  taken  up  down  into  the 
valley,  then  up  over  another  range,  and  on  through  Middle- 
town,  where  the  people  came  out  at  midnight  with  great 
loaves  of  bread  and  gingerbread  and  hot  coffee-  A  little 
farther  on  some  of  the  men  captured  a  rebel  flag  and  staff, 
which  was  cut  up  and  given  as  souvenirs  to  friends  at 
home.  At  last  we  arrived  at  the  historic  town  of  Frederick, 
the  home  of  Barbara  Frietchie,  where  a  halt  was  made  for 
a  rest  after  a  33-mile  march  since  morning.  Governor 
Flicks  of  Maryland  gave  us  a  fine  breakfast.  Here,  too,  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland  was  in  session  and  a  rebel  newspa- 
per about  to  be  struck  off  was  suppressed.  In  the  afternoon 
w7e  took  train  for  Washington,  arriving  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. The  following  morning  (June  22)  our  Second  regiment 
arrived  and  pitched  their  sugar  loaf  tents  at  the  eastern 
section  of  Camp  Sprague.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  religious  service  to  be  held 
in  this  camp,  where  both  joined  together  as  one  body.  The 
sermon  was  delivered  by  Bishop  Clarke  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  band,  with  singers  from  the  ranks,  led  by  Private 
Molton  of  Co.  C,  was  fine.  In  the  afternoon  the  President 
and  wife  came  out  to  see  us. 

The  Second  Vermont  Regiment  pitched  their  tents  near 
the  Chain  Bridge  only  a  little  way  north  of  our  Camp.  There 
were  two  companies  in  that  regiment  from  Groton.  Ver- 
mont. There  were  two  young  fellows  in  the  High  School 
who  were  to  graduate  in  June,  one  in  one  Company  and 
the  other  in  the  other,  but  their  hasty  enlistment  changed 
their  plans.  One  of  these  companies  was  detailed  for  guard 
duty  and  the  young  fellow  spoken  of  as  a  member  became 
suddenly  sick  and  young  Scott  of  the  other  company  re- 
ceived permission  to  take  his  place  that  the  detail  might  be 
filled.    All  went  well  for  the  24  hours  duty.    The  next  day 
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the  company  of  which  Scott  was  a  member,  was  detailed  for 
duty  and  Scott  went  again.  When  Grand  Rounds  made 
their  visit  of  the  different  posts  they  found  Scott  standing 
against  a  tree  with  his  rifle  in  his  arms  and  he  was  in  a  deep 
sleep.  The  guard  took  him  to  the  guard-tent  and  the  next 
morning  the  Colonel  called  a  court  martial  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  he  shot  within  two  days.  His  Captain  and  some  of 
the  men  went  about  and  secured  a  sum  of  money  to  try 
and  get  a  lawyer  to  clear  him.  They  got  a  pass  and  went 
to  the  city  for  that  purpose.  They  first  found  Senator  Crit- 
tendon  of  their  State  and  laid  the  matter  before  him.  He 
was  about  ready  to  go  to  the  Capitol,  but  took  time  to  talk 
this  over  with  these  men,  asked  about  their  welfare  and 
other  things,  then  said :  "Well,  boys,  we  will  first  go  and  see 
the  President." 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  overrun  by  requests  from  members 
of  Congress  and  others  for  commissions  for  some  favorite 
in  their  State,  and  as  Mr.  Lincoln  saw7  this  delegation  he 
raised  his  hand  and  said :  "No,  I  can't  do  it,  for  Brigadiers 
are  thicker  than  Drum  Majors,  and  I  can't  do  it."  "But," 
said  the  Senator,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  we  have  not  come  for  com- 
missions, we  have  come  to  seek  a  man's  life."  The  Presi- 
dent put  his  hand  to  his  face  and  thought.  Then  he  said : 
"To  seek  a  man's  life.  What  crime  has  he  committed?"  The 
Senator  spoke  up  and  said :  "He  has  committed  no  crime,Mr. 
President.  The  mountains  of  Vermont  breed  no  cowards. 
These  men  represent  thirty  thousand  who  voted  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  1860 — "  The  President  took  a  piece  of 
paper  from  his  pocket  and  wrrote  an  order  staying  the  exe- 
cution until  he  could  know  more  about  the  case. 

The  next  morning  he  and  his  wife  drove  out  to  the 
camp  and  down  to  the  guard  tent,  where  they  both  got  out. 
They  saw  Scott  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  cot  with  his  head 
in  his  hands  and  his  elbows  on  his  knees.  He  was  in  deep 
thought,  thinking  of  the  disappointment  about  his  gradua- 
tion, thinking  of  his  home,  of  his  companions  and  many 
other  things.  Pie  only  knew  the  President  by  the  picture 
he  had  seen.    He  was  thinking,  too,  of  his  widowed  mother, 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  "William  Scott"  The  boy  stood  up 
and  saluted  as  a  soldier  should  do  and  said  "Yes,  sir." 
"William,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  understand  there  is  a  seri- 
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ous  charge  against  you."  "Yes,  sir,"  he  said.  "Now,  Will- 
iam, tell  me  the  whole  story."  He  told  of  his  prospective 
graduation,  of  his  home  and  pleasant  surroundings,  and  of 
his  arrest.  Then  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "William  ,have  you  a 
mother?"  "Yes,  sir,"  he  said.  "And  what  kind  of  a  mother 
is  she?"  He  then  told  of  what  a  fine  Christian  she  was  and 
of  him  and  his  mother  as  members  of  the  same  church; 
"and  there  is  one  request  that  I  would  like  to  make  and  that 
is  that  the  members  of  my  own  company  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  fire  the  fatal  shot.  Please  understand  me,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 

"I  have  been  told,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "that  your  com- 
pany have  been  able  to  secure  a  sum  of  money  to  get  some 
lawyer  who  will  try  to  clear  you.  Do  you  know  the 
amount?"  He  said,  "I  have  heard  that  six  hundred  dollars 
had  been  secured."  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "But  that  is  not 
I*  enough-    Now,  look  here,  William,  if  when  I  am  called  upon 

to  die  I  can  hear  that  William  Scott  has  been  faithful  to 
that  mother  and  also  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a  soldier,  that  will  be  all  the  pay  that  I  shall  want.  Now, 
here  is  your  pardon."  A  short  time  afterward  he  was  in  a 
great  battle  and  was  detailed  to  help  take  the  wounded  to 
the  hospital.  When  taking  the  last  man  he  was  fatally 
wounded  and  said,  "Tell  Mr.  Lincoln  Scott  tried  to  do  his 
duty." 

The  Journals  in  New  York  began  to  cry  in  large  print 
"On  to  Richmond!"  They  didn't  realize  that  there  was 
much  to  be  done  before  these  green  troops  could  be  pre- 
pared for  battle  with  an  enemy  and  well  drilled  officers  and 
on  their  own  ground.  The  Army  had  not  yet  been  fully 
organized  into  divisions  or  brigades  and  some  of  the  men 

iliad  never  fired  a  gun.  Yet  to  quiet  all  this  talk  the  Army 
was  hastily  organized  on  the  15th  of  July,  so  that  the  next 
day  the  forward  march  began  and  47  Regiments  of  Infan- 
Irv,  11  Batteries  of  Artillery  and  4  troops  of  Cavalry  crossed 
over  into  Virginia  by  different  routes. 

Our  Brigade  consisted  of  the  First  and  Second  Rhode 
Island,  the  71st  New  York  and  the  Second  New  Hampshire 
regiments,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  A.  K.  Burnside. 
General  Hunter  was  in  command  of  our  Division  and  Gen- 


eral  Irving  McDowell  was  in  command  of  the  whole  line. 
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Our  Division  moved  by  way  of  Fairfax  Court  House. 
After  a  march  of  12  miles  the  first  day  a  halt  was  made  for 
the  night  at  Annadale  by  the  side  of  a  good  sized  brook, 
and  after  a  hasty  lunch  we  lay  in  order  by  companies  under 
our  red  blankets  and  there  slept  and  dreamed  of  home  and 
the  mysteries  that  lay  before  us. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  to  take  place  was  that  the 
whole  arrangements  for  the  campaign  should  have  been 
upset  by  that  woman  spy,  Mrs.  Rose  Grenhow,  a  widow  of 
a  former  employe  of  the  Government,  who  received  all  her 
news  from  Congressmen  and  even  from  Army  Officers  at 
the  War  Department.  Her  despatch  was  taken  to  Richmond 
on  the  day  we  were  to  leave  our  camps.  It  gave  the  exact 
number  of  men  in  each  department  and  this  despatch  was 
taken  by  a  Government  employe  and  General  Beauregard 
was  reading  it  at  his  breakfast  the  next  morning.  He  wrote  . 
a  return  message :  "Let  them  come,  we  are  ready  for  them." 
This  same  man  came  back  to  Mrs-  Grenhow  by  a  different 
route  and  delivered  it  and  had  his  breakfast  at  her  house. 
(I  have  a  full  account  at  home.) 

Before  starting  from  Annadale,  Col.  Slocum  of  the 
Second  Rhode  Island  said  that  as  his  men  were  in  for  the 
whole  war  he  would  like  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  line,  which 
was  granted.  The  enemy  were  in  full  force  at  Fairfax  and 
trouble  was  expected.  About  noon  the  next  day  we  came  to 
a  bend  in  the  road  which  was  blocked  by  large  trees  that 
had  been  cut  from  a  high  bank,  but  we  turned  off  into  the 
corn  field  while  men  of  the  New  Hampshire  regiment  cut  a 
l)ath  for  the  battery. 

As  we  turned  again  to  the  roadway  another  obstacle 
loomed  up  before  us,  on  a  high  elevation  what  appeared  to 
be  a  large  fort  with  guns  pointing  down  upon  us  and  senti- 
nels marching,  back  and  forth,  but  no  shots  were  fired  and 
our  line  kept  on.  When  we  entered  this  seeming  fort  it  was 
found  to  be  only  bags  of  sand  piled  up  to  represent  stone 
and  the  guard  and  guns  could  be  seen  going  off  toward  Rich- 
mond. Here  was  found  fires  burning  and  the  breakfast  for 
the  men  cooking. 

When  the  line  moved  up  into  the  village  all  the  build- 
ings were  found  open  and  no  one  there,  and  the  stores  were 
a  temptation  for  plunder.    A  full  mail  and  a  large  medicine 
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chest  and  several  bales  of  tents  and  blankets  arrived,  which 
were  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  Armv.  The  next  morning 
the  line  moved  on  to  Centreville  and  the  men  built  shelters 
of  branches  of  trees  to  keep  the  rays  of  the  sun  off. 

The  original  plans  were  for  the  line  to  start  for  the 
battlefield  early  Saturday  morning,  the  20th  of  July,  but 
some  of  the  regiments  had  not  yet  arrived  and  the  plans 
were  necessarily  changed  so  as  to  leave  the  camp  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  21st,  at  half-past  two,  and  at  that  hour  we 
were  on  the  road.  The  line  moved  by  a  much  longer  route 
than  if  we  had  gone  direct,  this  was  done  to  bring  us  back 
of  the  woods.  We  arrived  near  the  field  by  10  o'clock  and 
after  a  few  words  of  caution  our  line  wheeled  to  the  left 
and  marched  down  the  slope  until  within  150  yards  and 
commenced  firing. 

The  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  was  ter- 
rible, falling  like  raindrops  all  about  us  and  shot  and  shell 
plowed  up  the  earth  in  front  and  rear  and  clouds  of  smoke 
hung  over  the  fields  like  a  fog  and  shut  out  the  scene.  Di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  First  a  body  of  men  came  up  the 
slope  bearing  the  American  flag  and  our  officers  shouted, 
'Throw  up  your  muskets.  Don't  fire  on  your  own  men" 
This  order  was  hardly  over  when  they  dropped  the  flag  and 
raised  the  rebel  flag  and  fired  a  deadly  volley  into  the 
ranks  of  the  First  and  many  a  poor  fellow  was  laid  low. 

At  this  time,  directly  in  ray  rear  I  heard  a  most  distress- 
ing cry,  "Water,  water,  oh  give  me  water,"  which  is  the  first 
thing  a  wounded  man  calls  for.  Without  thinking  of  the 
.  duty  in  the  line  I  only  thought  of  that  cry  and  I  stepped 
back  a  few  feet  and  then  I  saw  my  dear  friend,  Wheatie 
King,  with  a  great  hole  in  his  thigh.  I  kneeled  down  and 
swung  my  canteen  to  the  front  and  gave  him  to  drink,  drain- 
ing to  the  last  drop.  Then  I  took  my  place  in  the  line  again 
and  my  Captain  in  his  excitement  said  I  was  shirking  duty. 
Young  King  was  taken  prisoner  and  later  on.  his  father,  Dr. 
King,  had  a  pass  to  Richmond  and  had  his  sou  released  and 
brought  as  far  as  Philadelphia  and  there  he  died.  Our 
Color  Sergeant  and  two  of  the  guard  were  wounded  in  the 
arm  but  not  seriously.  Our  Company  was  the  Color  Com- 
pany of  the  Regiment. 

The  full  account  of  this  Rattle  of  Bull  Run  you  all  know 
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from  our  histories.  The  Second  regiment  and  its  battery 
took  up  its  position  upon  our  left  and  these  two  regiments 
have  the  honor  of  opening  the  battle  and  fought  the  enemy 
unsupported  for  some  time. 

The  Second  New  Hampshire,  farther  along  the  line, 
was  exposed  to  a  fire  which  was  impossible  for  them  to 
face  until  another  regiment  came  to  their  support. 

At  this  time  General  Hunter  was  shot  in  the  face  and 
retired  to  the  hospital,  and  in  doing  so  said:  "Burnside,  I 
leave  the  Division  in  your  hands."  Then  Col.  Slocum  of  the 
Second  R.  I.  was  mortally  wounded  and  Major  Balou,  Lt. 
Prescott,  Lt.  Tower,  Lt.  Smith  and  others  were  killed  and 
Peckham  and  Harrington  of  our  Company  lay  dead  upon 
the  field-  John  Rogers,  Wheatie  King,  Henry  Easton,  John 
Landers,  Allen  Caswell,  Albert  Burdick,  and  Sam  Hilton 
were  wounded. 

Griffith's  battery  drove  through  the  line  of  the  71st  New 
York  and  took  position  in  our  rear.  This  battery  changed 
hands  several  times.  The  battle  raged  furiously  and  our 
Colonel  said  we  must  have  the  regulars,  and  without  giving 
orders  to  an  aide  off  he  went  for  them  himself  and  in  a 
little  while  they  came  on  the  run  with  Gen.  Sherman  in  the 
lead,  and  the  battle  started  afresh.  In  my  front  our  Gover- 
nor's horse  was  shot  in  the  right  shoulder.  Our  ammunition 
wras  all  gone  and  we  were  taken  from  the  field  to  await  the 
arrival  of  more,  which  was  on  the  way,  but  other  troops 
captured  it  and  we  were  obliged  to  wait.  At  first  we  halted 
under  the  edge  of  the  woods,  but  the  balls  cut  the  branches 
off  so  fast  that  our  positon  had  to  be  changed.  The  Colonel 
of  the  Second  New  Hampshire  was  taken  by  us  to  the 
hospital.  Just  then  our  Colonel  rode  up  and  asked  how  we 
had  fared  and  as  he  saw  the  many  vacant  places,  he  brushed 
a  tear  away  and  off  he  went  to  the  field  again.  The  three 
regiments  on  our  left  had  lost  three  hundred  men  and  sev- 
eral horses.  In  the  Henry  house  lay  Colonel  Jones  of  the 
4th  Alabama,  who  lay  side  by  side  with  Colonel  Slocum  of 
our  Second  regiment.  It  is  said  that  the  First  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Fourth  Alabama  wrere  face  to  face  upon  the  field 
and  that  every  line  officer  of  the  Fourth  was  either  killed  or 
mortally  wounded. 

Dr.  Harris  of  our  regiment  gave  himself  up  a  prisoner 
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so  that  he  could  care  for  our  own  men.    In  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  hospital  lay  a  poor  fellow  with  his  spine  injured  by 
a  shell,  who  told  those  who  were  assisting:  "Don't  bother 
about  me,  but  go  to  the  others  who  are  much  worse."    An- 
other who  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  and  said,  4,Do  what  you 
can  and  let  me  go  back  on  the  field"    He  said  he  belonged 
to  the  69th  New  York  and  his  Colonel  (Corcoran)  was  dead. 
Most  of  us  were  about  worn  out  by  an  early  march 
and  no  food  or  water  since  morning  and  under  a  terrible 
hot  sun  naturally  were  rather  sleepy   and   all   at   once   a 
cavalryman  came  up  and  said:  "A  retreat  has  been  sound- 
ed."    We  hardly  knew  what  it  meant  for  all  thought  the 
battle  was  in  our  favor.    Our  Brigade  covered  this  route  and 
rallied  across  the  Run.     One  of  the  caissons  was  broken 
down  through  the  bridge  and  rested  on  its  axle.    I  climbed 
over  the  top  while  the  men  were  cutting  the  heavy  traces  to 
let  the  horses  loose,  and  the  woods  on  the  right  were  filled 
with  sharp  shooters  and  cannon  and  two  of  the  six  horses 
were  killed.     The  road  to  Washington  was  blocked  with 
broken  carriages  of  Congressmen  and  others  who  came  out 
to  gamble  on  the  fight;    besides  the  broken  down  carriages, 
there  was  all  kinds  of  band  instruments,  blankets  and  equip- 
ments, and  the  cavalry  crowding  the  men   on.     A   smart 
shower   during   the   night  left   a  few   pools   by  which   we 
quenched  our  thirst. 

We  arrived  at  Long  Bridge  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
but  for  the  excitement  in  the  city  were  not  allowed  over 
until  noon.  Then  we  found  long  tables  filled  with  good  things 
to  eat  and  good  coffee,  which  was  greatly  appreciated. 

In  this  regiment  164  different  trades  and  occupations 
were  represented. 

We  had  the  first  Springfield  rifles  issued  by  the  United 
States. 

Our  Battery  had  the  first  rifled  guns  used. 
The  expense  for  the  State  for  everything  in  the  cam- 
paign was  *258,328.29. 

Among  the  officers  were  some  who  bore  the  names  of 
the  early  otficers  of  the  Revolution,  such  as  Pitman.  Warren, 
Wheaton,  Buckiin,  Tower,  Harris,  Knight,  and  Allen:  and 
of  one  of  the  regiments  raised  in  1776  there  were  Dexter, 
Tew,  Slocum,  Carr,  Sprague,  and  Reynolds. 
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There  was  also  a  Colonel  Brown  among  the  officers  of 
the  Revolution. 

The  average  height  of  our  regiment  was  5  feet  7% 
inches.    The  average  age  25*4  years. 

I  am  the  only  one  of  the  Color  Guard  living. 

Of  the  110  men  I  am  one  of  the  six  living,  and  of  the 
original  39,  I  am  the  only  one  now  living. 

Our  Company  Officers  were  as  follows: 

Captain,  George  W.  Tew. 

First  Lieutenant,  Wm,  A.  Stedman. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Benjamin  L.  Slocum. 

Third  Lieutenant  or  Ensign,  James  H.  Chappelle. 

First  Sergeant,  Augustus  P.  Sherman. 

Second  Sergeant,  Thomas  S.  Burdick. 

Third  Sergeant,  John  S.  Coggeshall. 

Fourth  Sergeant,  Edward  S.  Hammond. 

First  Corporal,  John  D.   Washburn- 

Second  Corporal,  Benedict  F.  Smith. 

Third  Corporal,  Ray  B.  Tayer. 

Fourth  Corporal,  Henry  L.  Nicolai. 

In  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run  the  Rhode  Island  loss  was  42 
killed,  103  wounded  and  32  missing. 

The  Newport  Company's  loss  was  2  killed,  7  wounded 
and  2  missing. 

This  Company  furnished  for  the  war  91  men  out  of  its 
110.  And  65-  years  ago  today,  May  25th,  the  last  Tuesday  in 
the  month,  Co.  F  celebrated  the  usual  old-fashioned  Lection 
with  colored  eggs,  sponge  cakes  and  egg  pop  at  Camp 
Sprague. 

At  half  past  seven  on  Thursday  morning,  the  25th  of 
July,  we  had  our  last  dress  parade  at  Camp  Sprague.  More 
than  a  thousand  visitors  were  present  to  witness  it  and  bid 
us  farewell,  including  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  and 
many  members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Sheffield  of  Newport  was 
there  also  to  bid  us  a  farewell.  Some  of  us  for  want  of  room 
were  obliged  to  sleep  on  top  of  the  cars  from  Washington 
to  Baltimore,  where  coffee  and  bread  were  dealt  out  to  us. 
At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  regiment  filled  25  cars  for 
Harrisburg,  Penn.  Here  the  train  was  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions and  placed  upon  long  ilat  boats  and  taken  to  Havre  de 
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Grass  and  the  engine  drew  the  cars  on  to  Philadelphia, 
where  we  arrived  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  where  the 
order  was  to  stack  arms  and  fall  in  for  supper.  The  people 
here  treated  ns  well  and  a  very  pleasant  time  as  long  as  our 
stay  was  planned. 

Near  midnight,  passing  through  Joneshoro,  thence 
to  South  Amhoy  and  by  steamer  to  New  York,  where  we 
arrived  at  10  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  and  transferring 
to  Steamers  Empire  State  and  State  of  Maine,  late  in  the 
afternoon  started  for  Providence,  passing  through  Newport 
harbor  at  2  in  the  morning,  arriving  in  Providence  about  4.00 
o'clock,  marching  through  a  few  streets  to  our  old  quarters 
in  Railroad  Hall.  There  the  companies  were  dismissed,  to 
meet  again  the  2nd  day  of  August,  to  be  mustered  out  of 
service.    On  the  day  appointed  a  short  service  was  held. 

Several  Rhode  Islanders  living  in  California  had  two 
sets  of  flags  made.  One  was  sent  to  the  Second  and  the 
other  to  the  First  Regiment.  These  can  be  seen  at  the  Ar- 
mory of  the  Newport  Artillery  Company,  as  that  was  "the 
Color  Company  of  the  Regiment,  and  a  formal  presentation 
was  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  6th  of  August  when  our 
late  Colonel  would  be  here.  On  that  day  the  Company  and 
friends  made  a  parade  with  these  flags,  stopping  at  the 
Bellevue  House  for  a  banquet,  when  a  schoolboy,  Frederick 
Saver,  12  years  of  age,  read  a  poem  written  for  the  occasion 
bv  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 
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SOCIETY  NOTES 


One  of  the  most  picturesque 
features  of  this  Sesqiricenten- 
nial  Year  was  the  celebration 
at  Fort  Adams,  on  May  27th,  of 
the  erection  of  the  first  fortifi- 
cation on  its  site,  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Newport,  in  1776. 

Colonel  Samuel  G.  Shartle, 
the  Commandant,  labored  with 
patriotic  enthusiasm  for  the 
success  of  this  celebration,  and 
the  Newport  Historical  Society 
was  honored  by  frequent  visits 
from  that  gallant  officer  while 
he  was  in  quest  of  data  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  fort. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  give  such 
aid  as  pur  records  afforded. 

The  local  militia,  as  well  as 


neighboring  military  organiza- 
tions, took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  ceremonies,  and  Rev.  Stan- 
ley C.  Hughes,  Chaplain  of  the 
Newport  Artillery  Company, 
and  Vice  President  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  delivered  the 
address  at  the  dedication  of 
the  trees  which  were  planted 
by  various  patriotic  associa- 
tions, our  Historical  Society 
anions  the  number. 

We  are  informed  that  a  tab- 
let is  to  be  erected  in  the  Old 
State  House  by  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  Hibernians  of  Newport 
in  commemoration  of  what 
they  claim  to  be  the  first  Mass 
celebrated  in  Rhode  Island. 
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By-Laws  of  the  Society 


Section  1.  The  name  of  this 
Society  is  the  "Newport  His- 
torical Society." 

OBJECT 

Sec.  2  The  object  of  this 
Society  is  to  discover,  procure 
and  preserve  whatever  may  re- 
late to  general  history,  espe- 
cially to  civil,  literary  and  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  more  particularly  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Newport. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  3.  The  Society  shall 
consist  of  annual,  life,  sustain- 
ing, associate  and  honorary 
members.  Annual,  sustaining, 
associate  and  life  members 
may  be  elected  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Society  or  Directors. 
Honorary  members  can  be 
elected  only  by  the  Society. 
Any  individual  on  payment  at 
one  time  of  fifty  dollars,  may 
be  elected  a  life  member,  and 
shall  thereafter  be  exempt 
from  all  assessments  or  annual 
tax.  Such  other  persons  as 
may  have  rendered  service 
may  be  elected  life  members, 
and  be  exempt  from  all  assess- 
ments or  tax. 

OFFICERS 

Sec.  4.    The    officers  of    the 

Society  shall  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  (or  at  an  ad- 
journment thereof),  and  shall 


hold  their  respective  offices  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  succes- 
sors are  chosen,  and  shall  be 

A  president,  a  First  Vice 
President,  a  Second  Vice  Pres- 
ident, a  Third  Vice  President, 
a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Sec- 
retary, a  Librarian,  a  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  a  Curator 
of  Coins  and  Medals,  and  a 
Roard  of  Directors,  consisting 
of  the  above  officers  and  twelve 
others  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting,  four  for 
three  years,  four  for  two  years, 
and  four  shall  be  elected  each 
year  thereafter. 

Sec.  5.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  last  Tuesday  in  May  in 
each  year,  at  which  meeting  a 
report  shall  be  presented  by 
the  President  in  behalf  of  the 
Roard  of  Directors,  of  all  busi- 
ness which  they  have  transact- 
ed during  the  preceding  year, 
and  additional  reports  in  full 
shall  be  presented  by  the 
Treasurer.  Librarian,  and  Cu- 
rator of  Coins  and  Medals.  The 
Society  shall  hold  regular 
meetings  on  the  third  Monday 
in  August.  November  and  Feb- 
ruary, for  literaray  exercises, 
the  election  of  new  members, 
and  such  other  business  as 
may  be  brought  before  it.  Spe- 
cial meetings  mav  be  called  at 
any  time  when  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  President,  or  at  the 
request  of  three  members  of 
the  Society. 
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BOARD  OF   DIRECTORS 

Sec.  6.  The  government  of 
the  Society  shall  be  vested  in 
the  lioard  of  Directors,  who 
shall  have  custody  of  all  build- 
ings, funds,  securities,  and  col- 
lections belonging  to  the  Soci- 
ety; shall  fix  salaries  and  have 
the  general  control  and  regu- 
lation of  the  affairs  of  tr.o  Soci- 
ety in  the  intervals  between  the 
annual  meetings.  They  may 
elect  annual  and  life  members 
(but  not  Honorary).  They  shall 
provide  for  regular  literary 
and  other  exercises;  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for 
promoting  the  obects  of  the 
Society.  They  shall  authorize 
the  disbursements  and  expen- 
ditures of  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury, and  make  such  invest- 
ments as  may  be  ordered 
by  these  By-laws,  and  by  the 
Society.  They  shall  hold  regu- 
lar meetings  at  least  once"  in 
two  months.  Special  meetings 
ma}'  be  called  when  deemed 
necessary  by  the  President. 
They  shall  organize  as  soon  af- 
ter the  annual  meeting  of  [he 
Society  as  possible  and  appoint 
the  following  committees:  a 
Committee  on  Finance;  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  and  Mu- 
seum; a  Committee' on  Build- 
ings and  Grounds;  a  Commit- 
tee on  Literarv  Exercises;  a 
Committee  on  Publications;  a 
Nominating  Committee;  a 
Committee  on  Increase  of 
Membership;  an  Auditing 
Committee. 

The  President  of  the  Society 
shall  act  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  the  Recording  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society  shall  act 
as  Clerk.  Thev  may  make  such 


rules  and  regulations  for  their 
own  government,  and  for  the 
Society's  Library  and  Museum 
as  may  be  necessary,  not  incon- 
sistent with  these  By-laws.  Five 
members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  busi- 
ness. 

Sec.  7.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing the  Society  shall  assess  a 
tax  upon  each  sustaining  mem- 
ber of  ten  dollars,  upon  each 
annual  member  of  two  dollars, 
and  upon  each  associate  mem- 
ber of  one  dollar,  which  latter 
class  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Society  except 
that  of  voting. 

PERMANENT   FUND 

Sec.  8.  All  money  received 
on  account  of  life  members 
shall  be  invested  and  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  Permanent 
Fund.  Other  sums  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  added  to  this 
fund,  the  interest  only  of 
which  can  be  used  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  tie  Society 

QUORUM 

Sec.  9.  At  all  meetings  of 
the  Society  five  members  sh°ll 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

PRESIDENT 

Sec  10.  The  President,  or 
in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents,  (or  in  their  absence 
a  chairman  pro  tempore)  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  have  a  cast- 
ing vote.  He  shall  preserve  or- 
der, subject  to  an  appeal,  and 
at  the  annual  meeting  shall 
present  a  brief  address  relative 
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to  an}-  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Society  or  suggestions  for  its 
welfare. 

TREASURER 

Sec.  11.  The  Treasurer  shall 
receive  the  annual  tax  and  oth- 
er income  of  the  Society.  He 
shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  its 
funds  and  securities,  and  shall 
pay  all  the  bills  against  the  So- 
ciety when  properly  approved. 
He  shall  keep  a  true  account  of 
his  receipts  and  payments,  and 
present  a  report,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  finance  commit- 
tee, at  each  meeting  of  the  Di- 
rectors, and  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  shall 
present  a  detailed  report  for 
the  year  in  writing. 

RECORDING  SECRETARY 

Sec.  12.  The  Recording  Sec- 
retary shall  have  charge  of  the 
seal,  charter,  by-laws,  and  re- 
cords of  the  Society,  and  act  as 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  shall  keep  a  fair 
and  accurate  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  all  meetings.  He 
shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  give  notice  of  the 
time  of  all  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety and  Board  of  Directors, 
and  shall  prepare  a  list  of  such 
business  as  is  brought  to  his 
attention  before  each  meeting 
of  the  Directors. 

CORRESPOXDXTXG  SECRETARY 

Sec.  13.  The  Corresponding 
Secretary  shall  promptly  fill 
out  and  send  to  all  members 
elected  notices  of  their  elec- 
tion, and  shall  conduct  for  the 
Society    such     correspondence 


as  may  be  required  of  him  by 
the  President,  Recording  Secre- 
tary or  Librarian. 

LIBRARIAN 

Sec.  14.  The  Librarian  shall 
have  the  charge  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  Library  and 
the  collections  of  the  Society, 
and  the  care  and  arrangement 
of  the  books,  manuscripts,  and 
other  articles  belonging  to  the 
Society.  He  shall  expend  in  the 
purchase  of  books  and  other 
articles  and  for  their  safe- 
keeping and  preservation  at 
the  direction  of  the  Library 
Committee,  such  sums  of  mon- 
ey as  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  shall  present  a  report 
at  each  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  a  general  report  of  the 
Societv. 

Sec  ~15.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  committee  to  report 
through  its  chairman  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  Treasurer  shall  be 
ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Librari- 
an of  the  Library  Committee. 
and  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Literary  Exercises. 

ALTERATION  OF  THESE  BY-LAWS 

Sec.  10.  No  alterations  in 
these  by-laws  shall  be  made 
unless  such  changes  shall  have 
been  proposed  in  writing  at  a 
previous  meeting. 

Sec.  17.  These  by-laws  shall 
take  effect  immediatelv.  rmd 
all  former  by-laws  are  hereby 
repealed. 
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Members  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society 
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The  Old  House  at  17  Broadway 

By 
MAUD   LYMAN  STEVENS 


Hardly  a  stone's  throw  from  the  historic  old  State 
House,  on  Newport's  oldest  street,  there  stands  an  old,  old 
house.  So  old  it  is  that  the  date  of  its  building  is  unknown, 
but  as  far  back  as  research  has  been  pushed,  there  has 
always  stood  a  house  or  "messuage"  on  its  corner  lot.  Here 
Broad  Street  is  met  by  "Bull  Gap,"  the  narrow  lane,  doubt- 
less opened  as  a  way  to  the  old  stone  Bull  homestead,  on 
Spring  Street  beyond.  The  old  house,  often  called,  from 
its  successive  owners,  The  Wanton-Lyman-Hazard  house, 
might  as  well  be  called  the  "Stamp  Tax"  or  "Tory"  house, 
from  the  most  interesting  episode  in  its  history. 

It  stands  just  upon  the  street,  its  double  flight  of  brown 
sandstone  steps  and  ancient  iron  railing  jutting  over  the 
sidewalk  in  true  Newport  fashion  seeming  to  intimate  that 
it  was  here  before  such  modern  improvements  were  thought 
of.  In  front,  an  ancient  linden  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
years,  still  shows  fresh  and  green. 

The  eye  is  attracted  at  once  to  this  old  house  by  its 
aspect  of  picturesque  antiquity.  Of  two  stories  and  an  attic, 
the  roof  line  is  peculiar,  sloping  sharply  from  the  ridge  pole, 
then  out,  to  where  a  remarkable  plaster  coving  fills 
in  the  space  under  the  eaves.  In  the  back,  an  ex- 
tended lean-to  lengthens  the  line,  in  that  fashion 
common  to  so  many  of  the  oldest  New  England 
dwellings.  The  door  way  is  of  simple  classical  design, 
and  the  door  shows  the  heavy  panelling  and  heavy  brass 
latch.  From  the  North,  the  look  of  the  old  house  is  still  more 
quaint,  with  the  small  paned  windows,  and  the  odd  jutting 
lines,  caused  by  the  several  additions,  none  of  which  much 
post-date  the  Revolution.     A  garden  space,  where  always 


the  sweet  old-fashioned  posies  grew,  as  well  as  Rhode  Island 
sweet  corn,  extends  as  far  as  Spring  Street  at  the  hack,  thus 
giving  light  and  air  and  affording  a  dignified  setting  for 
the  old  mansion.  The  yard  directly  in  the  rear,  is  cobble,  as 
with  so  many  old  houses,  affording  a  dry,  though  uneasy 
footing  for  those  engaged  in  such  domestic  enterprises  as 
may  be  carried  out  in  the  open  air. 

Entering  the  door,  one  is  struck  by  the  quaint  appear- 
ance of  the  tiny  hall,  with  the  great  round  newel  post  of 
the  stair  directly  before  one.  This  stair  hugs  the  great  old 
chimney  with  barely  room  enough  for  its  winding  course 
and  the  rail  is  of  an  early  type. 

On  either  side  a  door  opens  into  a  room  of  generous 
size  and  low  ceiling.  The  enormous  chimney  again  well- 
nigh  forms  the  inner  side  in  each  room.  One  is  at  once 
struck  by  the  fine  panelling  and  window  seats  of  Revolution- 
ary date  here,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  rear  wall  seems  to 
be,  yet  is  not,  the  back  of  the  house.  A  window  later  fitted 
with  panelling  and  window  seat  has  been  left  intact,  show- 
ing with  unusual  clearness  that  this  was  originally  just  the 
two-room  house  with  the  supporting  chimney  in  the  middle. 
A  step-up  and  you  are  in  the  room  at  the  back,  overlooking 
the  garden,  pleasant  and  sunny  with  its  southern  aspect.  Be- 
hind the  chimney  again  winds  up  the  narrowest  of  all  stairs, 
hardly  more  than  a  ladder,  with  its  strange  old  storage  place 
or  cubby  hole,  reached  only  midway  of  the  ascent. 

All  the  curious  turns  and  nooks  of  this  curious  old 
house  can  not  be  described,  but  there  is  a  great  old  kitchen 
behind,  with  a  huge  chimney  of  its  own,  and  a  third  narrow 
winding  stair-way.  The  ancient  iron  fire-back  here  is  still 
in  place,  so  is  the  built-in  dresser  against  the  wall.  In  the 
front  room  the  beams  show  whitewash  between  them,  prov- 
ing that  for  many  years  they  were  exposed,  not,  as  now, 
cased  or  covered  with  plaster.  The  North  room  has  fine 
blue  tiles  around  the  fireplace.  Behind  the  panelling  in  a 
small  closet,  which,  on  being  opened,  discloses  the  smoothly 
plastered  line  of  the  gigantic  old  fireplace,  closed  in  Revo- 
lutionary days  to  suit  the  modern  needs.  In  the  story  above, 
the  North  room  shows  curious  hewn  corner  posts  with  a 
conspicuous  shoulder,  and  a  very  early  mantel,  shut  in  be- 
tween two  upright  boards. 


In  the  bedroom  at  the  back,  a  tiny  original  window,  now 
opening  indoors,  is  deeply  weathered,  marking  the  long 
years  that  passed  while  it  was  part  of  the  rear  wall  of  the 
house.  Inside  shutters,  a  heavy  brick  arch  in  the  cellar,  fit 
hiding  place  when  shells  flew  overhead  in  the  French  and 
English  fight,  solid  hand-hewn  oak  framing,  (its  material 
tradition  says  found  between  this  point  and  the  beach), 
quaint  old  latches  and  hinges  and  most  interesting  of  all,  a 
batten  door,  showing  the  latch  string, — "Pull  up  the  latch 
and  the  bobbin  will  fall!"  all  are  to  be  found  in  position,  to 
add  interest  to  a  totally  unmodernized  interior. 

Thus,  much  has  been  said  of  the  appearance  of  the 
curious  dwelling — an  epitome  of  early  Newport  construc- 
tion, but  when  one  comes  to  the  historical  associations  that 
cluster  about  its  walls,  new  interest  is  found. 

Built  about  1700,  the  old  house  first  comes  into  lime- 
light ten  years  before  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  those  instances  of  "Spirited  resistance  to  Ministe- 
rial tyranny,"  which  are  known  to  history  as  the  Stamp  Tax 
disturbances.  Martin  Howard  was  owner  of  the  house  then 
— Martin  Howard,  the  Tory  lawyer,  Newport  born,  yet  ut- 
terly out  of  sympathy  with  America's  cause,  loving  the  King, 
the  old  ways  and  old  principles. 

Reactionary  that  he  was,  the  position  of  Stamp-Master 
was  not  repugnant  to  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed from  England,  commissioner  to  take  charge  of  those 
bits  of  paper,  so  deeply  resented  by  his  countrymen.  It 
was  an  evil  day  for  him,  and  not  in  a  good  one  for  the  old 
house,  that  he  so  openly  avowed  his  lack  of  sympathy  with 
new  days  and  new  ways.  The  aroused  townsmen  first  hung 
him  and  his  two  associates  in  ethgy,  then  burned  the  fig- 
ures and  lastly  made  an  attack  on  the  houses  of  the  obnox- 
ious Loyalists.  The  head  and  front  of  the  offending  was 
Martin  Howard  and  his  dwelling  fared  badly  indeed. 
The  rioters  broke  up  his  furniture,  destroyed  the  family  por- 
traits, drank  his  cider  and  sherry,  and  at  last  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  the  house  itself,  tearing  out  doors  and 
window  frames  and  even  attempting  to  pull  down  the  great 
pilastered  chimney.  A  rope  hung  from  it  for  three  days, 
but  the  stout  old  chimnev  resisted  their  attack.  All  this  was 


on  August  28th,  1765,  an  early  instance  of  America's  really 
desperate  reaction  to  the  policy  of  "Taxation  without  Rep- 
resentation." 

Martin  Howard  fled,  taking  refuge  on  His  Majesty's 
sloop  of  war  Cygnet,  and  Newport  knew  him  no  more.  He 
sailed  for  England,  where  he,  after  all,  did  his  native  coun- 
try good  service  by  giving  his  testimony  as  to  the  temper  of 
the  colonists  without  passion  or  prejudice,  testimony  which 
is  said  to  have  had  great  weight  in  persuading  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act.    . 

The  old  house  now  passes  from  Tory  hands  into  those 
of  a  good  patriot,  John  Wanton,  son  of  the  Governor,  Gid- 
eon Wanton.  Of  a  very  distinguished  family,  many  of  his 
kinsfolk  were  strongly  on  the  King's  side,  others  equally 
strongly  for  their  country.  John  G.  Wanton,  as  he  is  called, 
was  a  Quaker  and  a  Whig.  A  well-to-do  merchant,  he 
bought  the  old  house,  when  put  up  at  "Vendue"  in  1772  and 
came  here  with  his  able  young  wife  and  two  little  child- 
ren of  nine  and  six.  Since  this  date  the  old  Tory  house  has 
never  been  out  of  the  hands  of  the  family,  descending  al- 
ways from  father  to  daughter  in  each  generation.  Many  long 
lives  have  been  lived  out  between  these  walls,  the  last  two 
mistresses  reaching  the  ages  respectively  of  ninety-two  and 
one  hundred. 

Much  could  be  written  of  these  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
but  perhaps  the  Revolutionary  incidents  are  the  most  pic- 
turesque. It  was  in  the  days  that  the  gallant  young  French 
officers  dwelt  for  a  space  in  Newport,  that  the  old  house 
saw  its  gayest  times.  Swarms  of  these  delightful  boys  per- 
vaded it  at  all  hours.  They  perched  on  the  arm  of  the  staid 
matron's  chair,  they  made  love  to  the  pretty  daughter  of 
the  house  and  her  cousin,  scrawling  "Charming  Polly  Wan- 
ton" with  their  diamond  rings  on  the  pane,  they  drank  in- 
numerable cups  of  tea,  though  they  "wished  Jack  in  de  hell 
for  bringing  them  so  much  hot  water  to  drink."  The  plain 
Quaker  household  seemed  to  have  a  great  fascination  for 
them,  and  doubtless  the  welcome  they  received  there  was 
grateful  to  homesick  young  men  far  from  country  and 
friends. 

Charming  Polly!  She  chose  none  of  them,  but  a  young 


Connecticut  major,  sent  hither  by  General  Heath,  to  greet 
these,  our  allies.  Love  at  first  sight  they  say  it  was.  as  she 
watched  him  ride  hy.  So  she  waited  for  him  until  he  could 
beat  his  sword  into  a  reaping-hook,  become  one  of  the 
Cincinnati,  and  take  up  the  profession  of  law  in  this  very 
old  house. 

It  seems  impossible  in  brief  space  to  tell  of  Judge 
Lyman's  interesting  career,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  as  he 
was,  delegate  to  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  President  of 
the  Cincinnati.  Moving  to  Providence  late  in  life,  to  take 
up  his  business  of  manufacturing,  he  left  the  house  to  his 
daughter,  Harriet,  whose  miniature  by  Malbone  is  still  cher- 
ished by  her  descendants. 

Harret  Lyman  married  Benjamin  Hazard,  also  a  law- 
yer, of  the  well  known  Pihode  Island  family,  and  brought 
up  many  children  in  this  house.  The  estate  is  still  owned  by 
the  heirs  of  Benjamin  Hazard,  though  eighty-five  years  have 
passed  since  his  death,  this  long  interval  being  due  to  the 
extreme  longevity  of  his  daughters,  whose  charming  person- 
ality and  old  world  setting  in  their  quaint  dwelling  are  still 
living  memories  in  Newport  town. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  attempt  the  purchase  and  restor- 
ation of  this  most  interesting  old  house.  Old  Newport  is 
becoming  rapidly  new  Newport,  as  one  by  one,  the  early 
houses  succumb  to  the  inevitable  changes  that  passing  time 
must  bring.  It  seems  of  real  importance  that  one  old  house 
should  remain,  unaltered  and  unspoiled,  a  lasting  memorial 
of  the  davs  and  the  ways  of  our  forefathers. 


The 
Wanton-Lyman-Hazard  House 

By 
JONAS  BERGNER 


This  house  was  built  in  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century 
or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  the  exact  date  is  unknown. 

Its  early  appearance  was  very  much  different  from 
what  it  is  now;  it  was  only  half  as  wide  as  it  was  long  and 
contained  two  rooms  on  each  floor  and  a  small  hallway  up 
and  down  stairs.  Each  room  had  a  fireplace  in  it  and  in  the 
hallway  was  a  very  narrow  and  winding  stairway  leading 
to  the  second  floor  and  attic.  The  chimney  appeared  larger 
and  more  conscious  of  its  solid  worth  than  it  does  today  on 
account  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  house.  The  roof  was  high- 
pitched  and  had  no  projecting  cornice.  The  house  itself 
stood  very  low  on  the  ground,  with  perhaps  only  a  big  flat 
field  stone  for  a  doorstep.  The  framing  was  heavy  and  sub- 
stantial, some  of  the  oak  sticks  measuring  twelve  inches 
square.  The  fireplaces  down  stairs  had  openings  of  about 
seven  feet  six  inches  by  four  feet  nine  inches  high,  but  up- 
stairs they  were  smaller. 

Long  before  the  Revolutionary  War  an  addition  was 
built  on  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  house  for  a  kitchen 
down  stairs  and  another  room  up  stairs.  A  very  narrow 
stairwav  was  built  connecting  the  kitchen  with  this  room. 
The  kitchen  fireplace  was  quite  large,  measuring  six  feet 
six  inches  by  four  feet  four  inches  high,  but  in  the  room  up- 
stairs the  fireplace  was  smaller. 

In  1765  the  house  was  very  much  damaged  bv  a  rioting 
mob  who  smashed  furniture,  tore  out  doors  and  windows 
and  did  as  much  damage  as  they  were  able.  They  even 
tried  to  pull  down  the  chimney,  but  failed. 
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The  house  was  repaired  to  some  extent,  but  how  much 
is  not  known.  It  was  ocupied  by  William  Tripp,  a  tanner, 
in  1769.  In  1772  it  was  bought  by  John  Wanton  and  in  1773 
it  had  been  repaired  and  put  in  better  order  than  it  was 
before  the  riot.  Ten  years  later  an  addition  was  built  on  to 
the  house,  adding  four  more  rooms,  three  fireplaces  and 
another  stairway.  Other  features  were  added  at  about  this 
time  such  as  the  f erring  out  and  panelling  of  the  walls  of 
the  southwest  room,  building  of  smaller  fireplaces  in  the 
southwest  and  northwest  rooms,  building  out  the  jet  of  the 
house  on  the  Broad  Street  side  with  a  cornice  and  a  plas- 
tered cove,  and  putting  in  a  new  doorway  on  more  classic 
lines. 

When  Broad  Street  was  lowered  the  foundation  of  the 
house  was  faced  with  sandstone  and  a  double  flight  of  steps 
of  the  same  material  with  a  beautiful  wrought  iron  railing 
was  built  at  the  same  time. 

Later  other  minor  additions  have  been  made,  and  all 
of  it  together  makes  a  beautiful  whole  that  illustrates  not 
only  the  progress  and  increase  of  wealth  in  the  town  of  New- 
port for  the  first  hundred  years,  but  it  also  explains  the 
change  of  temperament  and  the  trend  of  fashion  for  the 
same  period. 

Very  few  changes,  alterations,  or  improvements  have 
been  made  to  the  house  from  the  first  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury to  the  present  time. 


Some  Old  Newport  Letters 

BELONGING  TO  AND  READ  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  SOCIETY 


The  first  letter  is  one  written  by  Benedict  Arnold, 
Builder  of  the  Old  Stone  Mill,  the  first  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island  under  the  Charter  obtained  by  Dr.  Clarke  from  Eng- 
land in  1C63.  So  far  as  I  know  this  letter  and  those  which 
follow  have  never  been  published. 

At  the  time  of  General  Arnold's  election  in  1663,  the 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island  was  having  considerable  difficulty 
in  settling  both  its  Eastern  and  Western  boundaries,  having 
for  some  years  been  in  disputations  more  or  less  acrimon- 
ious with  both  Plymouth  and  Connecticut.  Finally,  a  Royal 
Commission  had  been  appointed  to  consider  and  if  possible 
settle  these  as  well  as  all  other  disputes  between  the  colo- 
nies. That  Commission  of  which  Sir  Robert  Can*  was  the 
President,  had  had  sittings  in  Boston  and  New  York  and 
Hartford,  and  now  had  notified  Governor  Arnold  that  there 
was  to  be  a  sitting  in  Newport  to  consider  these  boundary 
questions.  In  order  that  the  Rhode  Island  Council  of  Min- 
isters might  be  in  a  position  to  properly  present  their  case. 
Governor  Arnold  called  the  various  officials  from  different 
parts  of  the  Colony  to  meet  in  Newport  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Commissioners.  This  letter  is  one  of  those 
which  he  sent  asking  for  the  attendance  of  some  of  the 
officials  of  the  Colony  and  it  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
difficulties  which  they  had  to  meet  whenever  the  Assembly 
was  called. 
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LETTER  OF  GOV.  BENEDICT  ARNOLD 

The  letter  is  addressed  as  follows: 

"These 

To  Our  Much  Hono'r  Ffreinds;  Randall  Holden, 
Walter  Todd,  Esqrs.  Assistants  at  Warwick. 

Presented  with  all  possible  speed  and  care 
by  William  Ward  of  Pawtuxet, 

L.  D.  G. 

Much  Honoured  and  Beloved 

It  hath  pleased  the  Lord  in  his  wisdom 
for  to  intermix  the  discoveries  of  his  Providence 
as  to  this  Collonies  maney  concernments,  con- 
sidering the  seasonal  opportunities  of  Ye  Honora- 
ble Commissioners  passing  by  this  way  at  seaverel 
times;  which  compared  with  Ye  time  of  Y7e  year 
(ussually  impossibly  passable  or  meete  for  inter- 
course between  places  distant  from  each  other  in 
situation),  that  indeed  it  hath  fallen  out  in  that 
respect  very  wonderful.  And  as  the  occasions  are 
of  Ye  most  concern e  to  Ye  Collony  of  any  hitherto 
empending;  Soe  the  season  hardly  to  be  paral- 
leled for  the  sweetness  thereof,  inducing  to  a 
speedy  dispatch  of  affayres  depending;  Wee  have 
used  all  civill  and  reasonable  means  both  by  speech 
and  letters  to  bee  informed  of  Ye  times  (or  a  time) 
when  Ye  most  Honorable  Commissioners  would 
(here  or  elsewhere)  sitt  to  heare  Y^e  case  of  differ- 
ence between  this  Collony  and  ye  others  Yt  Have 
long  (and  still)  oppressed  it  by  their  intrusions  and 
so  forth;  and  they  Ye  sayd  most  Worthy  Gentm 
the  Commissioners  have  as  readily  complyed  to 
enform  us  of  Ye  time;  and  the  letters  concerning 
it  are  miscaryed  by  the  fault  of  one  betrusted  with 
them  Yt  lived  in  Narragansitt  thev  beinu  sent 
by  one  Pat  trick  Dowdall  (whose  mother  is  said  to 
be  Mrs.  Efowler's  Aunt)  who  was  employed  to  de- 
liver them  here.  But  on  pretence  of  a  sooner  con- 
veyance he  sayeth  he  delivered  them  to  one  of 
•the  Baymans-men  of  Narragansitt  aforesayd  who 
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hath  yell  detayned  them,  and  his  name  we  know 
not.  But  yesterday  afternoone  received  some  let- 
ters from  Ye  Commissioners  by  Thos  Jennings 
whom  we  sent  last  week  on  purpose  to  Boston  on 
Ye  Collony  business  (as  you  will  sec  in  time  God 
permitting)  And  by  those  letters  understand  Yt 
letters  to  Ye  same  purpose  hath  been  sent  as 
aforesayd  which  they  perceive  were  miscaryed, 
Signifying  their  intent  to  bee  here  at  Rhode  Island 
the  sixth  of  March;  for  Yt  indeede  by  that  occa- 
sion we  are  surprised,  not  having  soe  much  notice 
as  they  intended  and  we  expected  by  ten  days  at 
least.  Soe  Yt  whereas  wee  deferred  the  calling 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ye  Coll  together  in 
regard  of  the  winter  season  which  is  difficult  and 
dangerous  for  water  voyages  (especially)  ;&  expect- 
ing it  would  not  have  been  needful  soe  soone,  and 
hoping  of  more  time  of  notice  when  to  have  ex- 
pected their  Honorable  Commissioners,  as  afore- 
sayd, it  hath  now  pinched  upon  so  short  a  time 
as  Yt  wee  are  very  much  troubled  considering  the 
great  neede  of  the  Assembly's  sitting  before-hand. 
In  order  to  Ye  consideration  of  his  Majesty's  gra- 
tious  letter,  &  Ye  Lord  Chancellor's,  to  the 
Collony  which  are  here  left  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Robert 
Carr,  Knight;  as  also  Ye  putting  in  a  way  such  a 
method  for  defending  the  Collonies  rights  respect- 
ing the  Governments  jurisdiction  in  bounds  and 
other  interests  which  are  assaulted  and  enfringed 
by  the  fforeigners;  &  therefore  being  soe  strait- 
ened wee  must  pray  Your  ffavorable  and  loving 
construction  of  our  present  brevity  &  abrupt  con- 
clusions; Together  with  Ye  most  earnest  endea- 
vours to  convene  the  General  Assembly  accord- 
ingly at  time  hereafter  named  to  witt:  Upon 
Thursday,  the  23rd  day  of  this  instant  month  when 
wee  hopefully  expect  good  and  convenyent  care 
will  produce  like  good  orders  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  and  of  every  individual  member  of  the 
Coll  at  this  juncture  of  time,  in  which  we  are  soe 
hardly  prest  upon;    as  you  will  more  clearly  see 
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when  the  Court  sitts  and  to  this  same  afeet  we 
have  written  to  the  other  townes  to  prepare  &c; 
soe  in  much  stray t  and  hast  we  rest; 

Your  loving  ffriends  and  Prestts 

Ben.  Arnold;  Govrn 
William  Brenton,  Dept. 
Newport,  Ffeb.  18, 
1664 
The  Sirgeant  desired  me 
to  inclose  this  warrant. 
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The  second  letter,  more  properly  a  statement,  is  of  un- 
usual interest  in  as  much  as  it  was  written  entirely  by  the 
hand  of  ROGER  WILLIAMS,  and  has  to  do  with  an  histori- 
cal event  connected  with  the  early  relations  of  the  people  of 
Newport  with  one  another,  giving  an  insight  into  certain 
matters  which  I  have  heen  unahle  elsewhere  to  find  much 
reference  to.  It  has  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  Conanieut 
and  some  troubles  arising  therefrom,  which  are  explained 
in  the  letter  itself.  We  are  all  familiar  undoubtedly  with 
the  fact  that  there  was  trouble  with  the  Indians  and  the 
early  settlers  on  this  Island  because  of  the  right  first  granted 
to  the  Englishmen  to  pasture  their  flocks  and  gather  hay  on 
Conanieut  with  which  the  successors  of  the  Indian  Chiefs 
who  gave  that  power  were  continually  interfering.  And  we 
see  now  from  the  records  that  finally  the  Town  of  Ports- 
mouth appointed  a  committee  in  1655  to  join  with  Newport 
in  the  purchase  of  Conanieut  and  Dutch  Island.  Precisely 
what  was  done  in  the  matter  is  a  little  doubtful,  but  some- 
what explained  in  this  letter  of  Roger  Williams'.  The  cer- 
tain fact  is  that  on  April  17,  1657,  the  Island  was  bought  by 
Coddington,  Benedict  Arnold  and  others,  objection  to  which 
purchase  was  made  evidently  by  certain  people  of  whom 
the  leader  seems  to  have  been  John  Easton.  But  the  letter 
itself  is  the  best  explanation  which  we  have  of  this  trouble. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  WILLIAMS 

An  Answer  to  a  Scandalous  Pap  wch  came 
to  my  hand  from  ye  Massachusetts,  clamouring 
agast  ye  purchase  and  slandering  }re  purchasers 
of  Qunnunnagut  Hand  &  subscribed  by  John  Easton. 

The  good  Providence  of  Ye  God  of  Truth 
seems  to  call  me  to  discover  the  truth  of  proceed- 
ings touching  this  Hand;  partly  as  it  hath  pleased 
his  Mercy  to  use  me  as  an  Instrumt  between  ye 
English  of  Rode  Hand  &  ye  Natives  about  Rode 
Hand;  Qunnunnagut,  etc.  from  ye  beginning; 
partly,  as  I  have  bene  called  out  by  letters  from  ye 
Massachusett  &.  from  Rode  Hand,  as  also  by  im- 
portunities from  ye  Natives  to  travell  in  this  busi- 
nes  partly  as  it  concerns  me   (in  many  respects) 
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something  more  than  everyone,  to  endeavour  ve 
peace  k  libertie  of  the  Colony  within  itselfe  & 
between  this  Colony  &  the  othre  Colonies  k  ye 
Barbarians  around  about  us.  And  lastly,  this  fier- 
brand  having  bene  sent  about  ye  country,  &  even 
to  ye  Govres  hand  of  the  Massachusett  &  from  his 
to  mine,  I  judge  it  my  dutie  not  to  be  unwilling 
to  put  to  this  seasonable  hand  to  quench  it. 

I  shall  first  premise  a  word  to  ye  purchase  of 
Rode  Hand  with  ye  grass  of  Qunnunnagut  etc.  with 
wh  this  pap  begins. 

*I  have  acknowledged  (and  have  &  shall  en- 
deavr  to  maintaine  ye  Rights  and  proprieties  of 
every  Inhabitant  of  Rode  Hand  in  peace.  Yet  since 
there  is  so  much  sound  and  >noyse  of  purchase  and 
purchasers  I  judge  it  not  unseasonable  to  declare 
ye  rise  and  bottome  of  the  planting  of  Piode  Hand 
in  ye  fountaine  of  it.  It  was  not  price  nor  money  yt 
could  have  purchased  Rode  Hand.  Rode  Hand 
was  obtained  by  love,  by  yt  love  and  favour  wh 
that  hon'ble  Gentleman,  Sir  Hen.  Vane  and  myself 
had  with  yt  great  Sachim,  Miantunnomu  about  yt 
League,  wch  I  procured  between  ye  Massachusett 
English  etc.  and  ye  Narrgansets  in  the  Pequt 
War. 

It  is  true  I  advised  a  gratuity  to  be  presented 
to  yt  Sachim  and  ye  Natives.  And  because  Mr. 
Coddington  and  ye  rest  of  my  Lo  countrimen  were 
to  inhabite  ye  place  and  to  be  at  ye  charge  of  ye 
gratuity,  I  drew  up  a  writing  in  Mr.  Coddington's 
name  and  ye  names  of  such  of  my  Lo  Countrymen 
as  came  up  with  him,  and  put  it  into  as  sure  a  forme 
as  I  could  at  yt  time  (amongst  ye  Indians)  for  ye 
benefite  and  assurance  of  ye  present  and  future 
inhabitants  of  ye  Hand. 

*The  following  two  paragraphs  were  printed  in  Bacchus'  "His- 
tory of  the  Baptists." 
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This  I  mention,  yt  as  yt  truly  noble  Sr  Hen 
Vane  hath  bene  so  great  an  instrum  in  ye  hand 
of  God  for  ye  procuring  of  this  Hand  from  ye  Bar- 
barians asalso  for  ye  procuring  and  confirming  of 
ye  Charter.  So  it  may  by  all  due  and  thanckfull 
acknowledgmt  be  remembered  and  recorded  of  us 
&  ours,  wch  reape  and  enjoy  ye  sweete  fruits  of  so 
great  benefites  &.  such  unheard  of  liberties  amongst 

Sus. 
Again,  a  word  (in  general  as  to  this  Hand  of 
Qunnunnagut,  ye  truth  is  yt  at  my  earnest  motion, 
yt  great  Sachim  (aforesaid)  gave  us  leave  to  cut  ye 
grasse  of  Qunnunnagut,  &  other  Hands  (some  ex- 
cepted in  wch  Mr.  Wintrop  and  myselfe  had  inter- 
est). And  it  is  allso  true,  yt  these  two  present  dis- 
senting Sachims,  (with  whom  John  Easton  joynes) 
&  their  Father  deceased,  have  long  and  most  bar- 
barously abused  the  inhabitants  of  Rode  Hand, 
about  ye  cutting  of  grass  on  Qunnunnagut,  driving 
them  (for  their  peace  sake)  to  hire  &  pay  for,  at 
extreame  rates,  their  own  grass,  wch  ye  former 
great  Sachim  most  freely  granted  to  us,  For  which 
respect  .(to  end  the  barbarous  controversies  and 
wrong)  as  allso  to  further  &  advance  yt  great  end 
of  planting  &  subduing  this  barbarous  Country  to 
English  industre  and  civilitye  I  have  longed  for 
and  rejoice  in  ye  purchase  of  this  Hand:  And  ye 
rather  because,  as  it  lyeth  in  ye  bozome  of  ye  Col- 
ony, &  so  convenient  for  Rode  Hand,  so  it  pleased 
ye  right  honble  ye  Councell  of  State,  by  Authorite 
of  Parliamt,  to  nominate  this  Hand  in  one  of  their 
•  particular  expresses  relating  to  us. 

Now  as  to  ye  charges  in  this  false  paper  agst 
ye  purchasers  (who  are  ye  greatest  part  of  all  ye 
chiefe  inhabitants  of  Rode  Hand,  both  Magistrates 
and  others)  this  foule  mouth  clamors  yt  they  are 
false  &  perfidious,  &  (In  effect)  cheaters,  Drunck- 
ards,  murtherers,  etc. 

First,  false  and  perfidious  because  being  ap- 
pointed by  ye  Towne  of  Newport  to  purchase  it 
for  ye  Towne,  they  purchased  it  for  themselves. 
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I  answer:  question  be,  if  this  had  bene  the  case 
it  had  bene  a  perfidious  Act,  but  this  is  not  ye  case, 
it  is  either  ignorantly  or  enviously  mistaken,  and 
so  represented  ugly.  I  have  observed  and  exam- 
ined this  business  to  ye  bottome  &,  I  find  not,  but  yt 
as  to  (ye  substance  of)  ye  proceedings  of  ye  pur- 
chasers they  have  not  only  bene  just  &  righteous, 
but  also  deliberate  &  prudent;  &  (in  a  manner) 
unavoidable  and  necessary. 

For  ye  truth  is,  this  busines  of  Qunnunnagut 
was  intangled  &  clogd  with  many  thornie  contro- 
versies &  extreame  difficulties.  The  English  at 
Newport  have  bene  at  long  &  constant  Conten- 
tion with  these  2  young  Sachims  and  their  Father, 
about  ye  cutting  ye  grass  on  Qunnunnagut.  And  it 
is  ye  wonderfull  mercy  of  God  yt  ye  English  and 
Pagan  blond  hath  not  bene  gravely  mixt  together 
about  this  matter.  In~so  much  yt  such  of  ye  in- 
habitants as  had  interest  in  these  meadows  were 
forced  to  petition  ye  Town  of  Newport  in  their 
Towne  Meeting,  either  to  stand  by  them  (yt  is  by 
force  of  armies)  in  ye  cutting  of  their  medowes, 
or  else  to  give  them  leave  to  make  a  new  purchase 
themselves. 

The  Town  of  Newport  wrote  to  me  about 
this  matter,  and  allso  chose  out  a  Committee  of 
Six  men  to  endeavor  a  new  purchase. 

Now  allso,  the  English  wrere  at  Controversy 
amongst  themselves  about  a  New  purchase,  New- 
port &  Portsmouth  could  not  agree  about  it.  Nor 
ye  Town  of  Newport  within  itselfe.  And  those 
very  Commrs  appointed  to  make  the  purchase 
could  not  agree  in  whose  name  the  purchase 
should  be  made,  whether  in  ye  Towne  of  New- 
port's name  or  in  ye  name  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Rode  Hand  &  therefore  were  glad  to  pitch  upon 
a  third  tearme :  viz :  yt  they  would  purchase  it  (for 
common  good). 

Lastly,  ye  very  Acts  &  Orders  of  ye  Towne  of 
Newport  were  at  controversie  &  divided  one  agst 
another  about  this  matter.    By  one  Act  six  men 
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were    chosen    to    make    a    purchase.     Endeavors 
were  used,  and  monyes  laid  out,  But  within  a  few 
months  a  Crosse  Act  was  procurd  by  some,  viz: 
that  they  should  stand  to  their  former  purchase, 
&  not  proceede  in  any  further  purchase.     By  wch 
Act  ye  former  Comms  were  deserted  &  befooled, 
and    their   monies   &   charges   laid    out   never    ac- 
counted.   The  dore  was  styll  left  open  to  contin- 
ual! contention  &  hazard  of  Bloudshed  about  ye 
medowes)    betweene  ye  English  &  ye  Barbarians. 
And  a  new  Dore  of  temptacion  opened,  for  any 
other  (English  or  Foraigners)  to  make  a  purchase 
(of  wch  very  thing  there  was  not  a  vayne  report 
then  abroad  extant).     Now  let  all  impartial  and 
sober-minded  judge,  what  obligation  lay  upon  ye 
six  men  appointed   (as  ye  paper  simply  speaks) 
to     make      ye      purchase?     What   perfidiousness 
appeares  in  any  of  them,  if  after  their  being  shame- 
fully turned  out  of  their  trust  &  appointmt,  wch 
they  had  sollemnly  with  subcription  undertaken 
and  (their  time  &  charges  never  accounted  for  to 
them)  faithfully  discharged.  And  after  the  Town's 
declaration  yt  they  would  make  no  purchase.    And 
ye  Hand  was  in  hazard  &  like  to  be  bought  br- 
others.   I  say  what  perfidiousness  appeares  in  any 
of  them,  if   (about  two  years  after  all  ye  former 
agitations)   a  select  and  resolved  company  of  vol- 
unteers out  of  all  ye  Hand,  Portsmouth  &.  New- 
port   breake    through    all    difficulties,    &    resolve 
(for  their  owne  and  ye  publike  good,  both  of  Hand 
and  Colony)  to  goe  through  with  ye  worck?    Yea, 
I  querie  whether  if  these  purchasers    (so  foalely 
represented  by  ye  slanderer  as  perfidious  fellowes, 
etc.)  had  not  stept  forth  with  so  timely  a  Resolu- 
tion Sc  vigour  for  their  owne  and  the  publike  good! 
— whether  they  could  have  wiped  out  ye  blot  and 
imputation   of  being  false  &  perfidious  to   them- 
selves &  ye  whole  Hand? 

But  alas,  how  easie  and  common  it  is  for 
arrant  thieves  to  cry  thief  first?  For  (if  this  be 
John  Easton's  pen  or  subscribing)  how  is  yt  in  ye 
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beginning  of  this  paper  he  plays  ye  atturney  for  ye 
right  of  all  ye  inhabitants  of  Rode  Hand,  and  yet 
in  his  second  thoughts  and  lines  of  the  same  paper, 
he  once  &  again  blotteth  out  all  Portsmouth  & 
snatcheth  all  to  his  own  Towne  of  Newport,  for 
wch  perfidious  dealing  (from  his  own  pen  appar- 
ent) I  presume  yt  no  honest  man  of  Newport 
will  give  hini  thanks. 

Againe  this  perfidious  paper  acknowledgeth 
yt  we  live  by  lawes,  &  saith  (wch  is  a  mistake)  yt 
ye  Narrigansets  have  bound  themselves  to  our 
lawes  in  controversies  between  us  and  them.  And, 
though  he  knows  yt  ye  very  principles  &  conscienc- 
es of  ye  Massachusetts,  and  ye  other  Colonies,  de- 
stroy our  Liberties  &  teare  up  our  very  foundacion 
&  Constitution,  And  though  lie  knows  yt  his  High- 
ness ye  Lo.  Protector  his  Courts  are  open  amongst 
us,  &  yt  neither  himselfe  nor  any  yt  I  know  of  hath 
made  complaint  or  commenced  any  suit  agst  any 
of  ye  purchasers.  Yet  hath  he  most  perfidiously 
joyned  with  these  bruitish  pagans  (who  have  dealt 
so  long  so  basely  with  Rode  Hand  about  their 
Medowes)  to  hinder  ye  ringing  of  this  Hand  from 
paganisme  to  Civilities,  Yea,  &  allso  to  bring  in  all 
ye  other  Colonies  (and  especially  ye  Massachu- 
sett  on  us,  from  whence  so  many  are  expressly 
or  (in  effect)  ex  petto  &  banished.  He  knows  what 
numbers  in  every  Towne  of  ye  Colony  are  obnox- 
ious and  liable  to  ye  prisons  &  whips  &  halters  of 
ye  Massachusets  (for  their  Religion  sake)  even 
his  owne  Father  as  much  as  any.  What  gracious 
spirit  then  (either  of  anger,  envy  or  revenge)  is 
this  child  of,  who  can  subscribe  and  joyne  with  ye 
very  Pagans  to  bring  in  an  Inundation  of  Calamite 
upon  us,  yea,  and  to  hazard  ye  very  hanging  of 
his  owne  Father? 

Another  charge  is,  yt  they  made  this  purchase 
of  Druncken  Sachims,  yt  they  sold  them  liquors 
wch  made  them  drunck,  etc. 

I  answer:     First,  his  distinction  of  Druncken 
.&,  sober  honest  Sachims  is  both  lamentable  &  ridic- 
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ulous:  Lamentable  yt  all  ye  Pagans  are  so  given 
to  Drunnkenness.  It  is  ridiculous  allso  yt  these  two 
dissenting  Sachims  should  he  esteemd  such  soher 
honest  men.  When  (heside  ye  long  experience  of 
their  owne  &  their  father's  honestie  about  ye  mead- 
owes)  it  is  notoriously  knowne  what  conscience  all 
Pagans  make  of  lying,  stealing,  murthering,  etc. 
And  as  for  Drunckeness  allso,  they  will  not  say 
themselves  (especially  ye  youngest  of  these  two) 
but  yt  it  is  their  frequent  and  delightfull  practice. 

But  as  to  yt  imputation  01  making  them 
drunck  (I  suppose  he  hath  some  other  meaning 
than  yt  childish  fancie,  yt  the  liquors  made  ye  In- 
dians drunck)  I  ans:  I  have  examined  these  par- 
iculars  following  I  find  upon  unquestionable  testi- 
monie  yt  ye  Sachims  when  they  went  to  ye  Hand 
to  treat  were  sober;  that  when  they  treated  they 
were  sober  (&  all  meanes  of  their  Distemper  pur- 
posely kept  from  them).  When  they  contracted  & 
concluded  they  were  sober,  when  they  receaved 
paymts  they  were  sober,  they  have  bene  allso  sober 
when  in  their  most  publike  sollemne  meetings  they 
have  solemnly  declared  to  all  Natives  their  Sale 
of  ye  Hand  &  their  Resolution  to  maintaine  their 
Act. 

And  if  the  natives  had  liquor  &  were  distem- 
pered before  or  after,  what  is  yt  to  ye  invalidating 
or  aspersing  of  a  Busines?  If  so,  what  contracts, 
what  purchases  among  Merchants  or  others  in  this 
Country,  or  any  Country  shall  stand  &  be  effect- 
ual? 

Lastly  ye  purchasers  are  said  to  countenance 
ye  Druncken  Sachims,  to  cheat  ye  honest  Sachims 
&  ye  inhabitants  &  to  kill  them,  etc.  I  answer  as 
there  have  bene  many  of  these  Indian  princes  & 
their  lords  bene  satisfied  (beside  these  two  first 
Sachims  who  sold  &  had  unquestionable  Right  to 
sell).  So  have  there  bene  many  large  proffers  ten- 
dered to  these  two  young  dissenting  Sachims  from 
first  to  last.  But  as  they  inherite  their  father's  base- 
ness about  ye  meadowes,  so  doe  they  inherite  his 
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Barbarous  Spirit,  as  to  Bargaines  with  ye  English. 
He  (and  ye  elder  of  these  2)  being  rich  in  peag, 
have  made  demands  like  themselves,  he  for  some 
other  land,  and  these  for  this  Hand,  viz :  That  we 
should  furnish  them  with  poyson  to  dispatch 
Onkas;  that  we  should  constantly  send  out  Eng- 
lish souldiers  with  theirs  agst  Onkas;  that  we 
should  constantly  send  up  contribution  to  their 
Niccommoes  or  Devilish  Feasts.  On  these  &  other 
such  abominable  terms  they  have  offered  to  con- 
sent, and  that  without  any  other  payment. 

Lastly  it  is  well  known  yt  these   two  young 

Sachims  would  not  stir    (for  the   other   Sachims 

maintan  their  sale  by  their  owne  constant  practice 

&  customes)  did  not  ye  subscriber  or  some  others 

mould   or   sharpen    them   to   a   mischiefe. 

But  ye  true  God  is  a  Righteous  Judge  &  his 
justice  shines  in  two  or  three  particulars  about  this 
Hand.  First  ye  obstructors  of  ye  former  and  later 
purchasing  of  this  Hand  are  like  to  have  little 
share  in  it. 

2ndly  such  as  have  peaceably  &  patiently  long 
borne  ye  baseness  of  these  two  Sachims  &  their 
Father  about  their  Meadowrs  are  now  like  to  be  well 
supplied. 

3rdly  these  honest  ,&  sober  Sachims  who  have 
thus  propagated  their  Father's  wickedness  toward 
the  English  are  like  to  be  cut  short  of  their  fair 
proffers  wch  hietherto  their  pride  &  folly  have 
refused. 

By  this  time,  I  hope  I  have  (in  some  mea- 
sure) stopt    ye    mouth    &   shewd    the  weakness    & 
wickedness  of  these  Outragious  clamors.     But  (as 
before)    I  add,  since  ye  subscriber  mencions  his 
Highness  ye  Lo  Prot.  yt  if  any  Law  be  broke,  or 
wrong  done,  no  man  amongst  us,  but  in  his  High- 
ines    Courts    of   Justice    in   ye    Colony,    is    respon- 
sible   and    liable    to    an    Equall    triall.      But    if 
the  Subscriber  had  in  truth  owned  his  Highness 
Authoritie  over  us,  or  had  respected  ye  Colonies 
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peace  &  Liberties,  this  naked  Indian  Bastard  had 
never  thus  bene  sent  to  bawle  over  ye  country  (to 
the  shame  of  its  barbarous  nakednes).  Nor  had 
bene  thus  whipt  and  sent  home  to  its  owne  Father 

by 

A  cordiall  friend  to  this  Colony  &  all  ye 
English  Colonies. 

R.  W. 
(Roger  Williams) 
Providence  25.  6.  1658  (so  called) 
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One  more  letter  of  the  Colonial  period  is  written  from 
Boston  by  Stephen  Ayrault  to  his  brother  Daniel  and  it  is 
interesting  from  its  short  but  vivid  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  punishment  was  inflicted  in  those  days, 
though  he  does  not  tell  us  what  was  the  crime. 

LETTER  OF  STEPHEN  AYRAULT 

Boston,  Sept.  7th,  1730. 
Dear  Brother  : 

Yours  I  rec.  per  Post  with  ye  inclosed  and 
return  thanks  for  yr  Next  for  I  am  Sure  of  this, 
and  this  I  hope  will  find  you  &  all  good  friends  as 
I  am  at  present,  blessed  be  God  for  it, — last  thurs- 
day  was  here  a  very  fine  sight,  and  that  was  to  see 
an  Irish  man  set  upon  the  gallows  an  hour;  and 
before  he  was  upon  the  gallows  for  ten  minutes  he 
was  pelted  with  clods  of  dirt  without  ceasing, 
enough  to  beate  him  all  to  pieces  &  then  he  was 
whipt  under  ye  great  Tree  5  lashes  and  so  on  to 
Mrs.  Dearing's  Corner  in  all  30  lashes,  I  should  be 
glad  you  would  send  me  round  by  some  Yesell  my 
plain  coat  I  left  home,  pray  give  my  duty  to  Father 
&  Aunt  &  love  to  all  Brothers  &.  Sisters,  So  I  remain, 
fr  LovG  Brother 

Stephen  Ayrault. 


That  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  were  loyal  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Stamp  Act  is  well  known,  and  evidence  is  shown 
in  this  short  paper,  which  is  signed  by  at  least  one  man 
whose  loyalty  to  the  United  States  was  later  proved. 

TO  CELEBRATE  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  STAMP 

ACT 

Newport  June  4th,  1766. 
Sir: 

At  this  Time  when  the  Colonies  are  testifying 
the  most  unfeigned  Sentiments  of  Joy  for  the  Len- 
ity of  His  Majesty  and  the  Parliament,  in  repealing 
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the  Stamp  Act  It  is  the  Universal  Opinion  that  a 
royal  salute  ought  to  he  fired  at  the  Fort  on  this 
His  Majesty's  Birth  Day  as  a  Mark  of  that  sincere 
Loyalty  and  Affection  they  hear  to  him.  And  we 
j  do  advise  and  desire  you  (His  Honor  the  Gov  being 

absent)  to  make  a  Royal  Salute:  And  do  assure 
you  that  in  case  the  General  Assembly  will  not 
allow  the  Expence  of  it  that  we  will  indemnify  you 
for  the  whole  of  the  Expence. 

Gideon  Wanton,  Jr. 


John  Jepson, 
Henry  Ward 


To  Capt.  Caleb  Carr 
Of  Fort  George. 


It  is  always  interesting  to  obtain  insight  into  the  char- 
acter and  family  relations  with  men  whose  public  works 
we  are  familiar.  That  Mr.  William  Ellen'  was  a  learned  man 
and  one  of  deep  religious  conviction  is  perhaps  known  to 
us  all,  and  therefore  this  letter  written  by  him  to  his  son 
at  school  at  Wickford,  is  most  interesting. 

WILLIAM  ELLERY  TO  GEORGE  WANTON 
ELLERY 

Newport,  June  28th,  1804. 
My  Dear  Son, 

I  have  received  your  short  letter  by  Capt. 
Barney,  and  am  happy  to  know  that  your  health 
is  continued,  and  that  Mr.  Updike  and  his  family 
are  all  well.  I  have  mentioned  to  your  Sisters  your 
request  that  they  would  write  to  you,  Sukey  says 
that  the  sheet  of  paper  you  left  with  her  will  soon 
be  returned  to  you  but  not  empty. 

You  mention  that  Mr.  Updike's  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  on  Sunday  afternoon;  but  you  say 
nothing  about  the  sermon;  nor  do  you  name  the 
preacher.    I  suppose  it  was  Mr.  Warren  and  I  trust 


that  it  was  a  good  sermon,  that  you  heard  it,  and, 
if  you  had  had  time  you  could  have  given  some 
account  of  the  sermon;  altho  you  might  possibly 
have  forgotten  the  text,  and  altho  you  might  have 
heen  transported  by  the  hafe  viol  not  vial  as  you 
have  written.  Vial  means  a  small  hottle. — In  the 
word  singing  you  omitted  the  first  g.  These  are 
the  only  neglects  in  your  short  letter. 

I  wish  you  to  vary  the  beginning  of  your  letters, 
and  I  do  not  very  well  like  that  expression,  I  hope 
you  are  the  same.  It  would  read  better  to  substitute 
so  in  the  place  of  the  same.  You  have  got  to  the  9th 
book  of  Virgil.  You  proceed  very  well — but  you  go 
on  slowly  in  Greek.  You  ought  to  do  so.  Old  Dick's 
maxim  is  slow  and  sure,  and  the  Latin  proverb  is 
"Festina  Lente"  make  haste  slowly.  This  seems  to 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  but  if  it  be  so  in  terms, 
it  is  not  so  in  sense,  for  the  way  to  acquire  a  lan- 
guage, or  any  art,  or  science  is  to  begin  slowly,  and 
to  proceed  no  faster  than  a  knowledge  of  what  you 
pafs  through  will  warrant.  Indeed  haste  makes 
waste  of  time,  and  never  obtains  its  object. 

It  seems  by  the  Newport  Republican  that  there 
is  to  be  a  grand  Procefsion  here  on  the  4th  of  July. 
The  Orator  of  the  Day  will  be  the  Revd.  Joshua 
Bradley,  and  without  doubt  the  oration  will  be  as 
splendid  and  pompous  as  the  Procefsion.  Perhaps 
the  day  will  be  celebrated  at  Wiekford.  If  you 
wish  to  be  here  on  that  day  you  will  have  my  con- 
sent, to  spend  a  few  days  with  us. 

Your  brother  W  &  Sister  Nancy  will  set  out 
for  Boston  next  monday,  or  tuesday,  or  Wednes- 
day. 

Present  my  regards  to  Mr.  Updike  and  his  Wife 
and  Family.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  Academy 
at  Greenwich  flourishes,  and  I  should  rejoice  to 
here  that  your  Academy  had  an  equal  number  of 
Scholars.  Why  it  has  not  I  cannot  conceive.  Per- 
haps it  may  hereafter  exceed  it  in  that  respect; 
and  I  hope  it  will  set  them  a  bright  example  of 
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scholarship  and  that  you  will  at  least  contribute 
to  its  brightness. 

Remember  the  book  of  books,  Be  pious,  be  vir- 
tuous, and  be  blessed. 

I  am  yours  affectionately, 

Wm.  Ellery. 


i 

I 

Mr.  Ellery's  literary  capacity  has  often  been  spoken  of, 
and  the  fact  referred  to  that  at  his  death  he  held  in  his 
hands  a  book  of  the  Latin  Classics.  His  interest  in  these 
literary  monuments  is  sufficiently  clear  from  these  trans- 
lations, written  in  his  own  hand,  which  he  had  made  from 
the  works  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

WILLIAM  ELLERY'S  POETIC  TRANSLATIONS 

VIRGIL— ENEID    LIB.  1,  pp.  198-199 

I  She  spake  and  turning  round, 

Her  rosy  neck,  a  brilliant  lustre  spread, 
And  from  the  summit  of  her  lofty  head 

.  Adour  divine  her  locks  ambrosial  shed, 

Her  vest  the  bottoms  of  her  feet  caress'd 
And  in  her  steps  the  Goddefs  shown  confes'd 

IDEM  LIB.  6,  p  171 

.   Some  I  believe  with  nicer  art  and  grace 
Will   grave   with   softer   strokes    the   yielding 

brass, 
And  from  the  marble  draw  the  living  face; 
Plead  with  more  eloquence — describe  the  skies 
With  wands,  and  tell  you  when  the  stars  will 

rise. 
Roman! — be  these  they  arts,  with  laws  re- 
strain 
The  people's  rage,  but  let  faire  Freedom  reign 
Impose  the  terms  of  peace,  support  the  crown, 
Spare  the  subjected  poor,  and  beat  the  haughty 
down. 


HORACE  EPIST.  BOOK  I,  pp.  505-506 

Let  loose,  maturely  wise  the  aged  horse, 
Lest,  short  hreathd,  he   should  falter  in   the 

course; 
By  horses  of  lefs  speed,  should  he  outdone, 
And  laughed  at,  lose  the  honors  he  had  won — 

IDEM  PAGE  564 

Persons  inquisitive  avoid  with  care; 

Nor  trust  a  secret  to  an  open  ear, 

Words  once  let  loose,  though  every  art  you  try, 

Like  birds  uncaged,  irrevocably  fly. 


I  will  close  these  few  readings  with  a  testimony  to  the 
worth  and  character  of  Mr.  William  Ellery,  which  is  given 
in  a  letter  written  by  his  grandson  and  namesake,  William 
Ellery  Channing;,  to  his  aunt,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr. 
Ellery,  expressing  his  sympathy  with  the  family  at  Mr. 
Ellery's  death,  and  his  opinion  of  his  character.  The  opin- 
ion of  such  a  man  may  well  demand  our  attention  and 
respect. 

LETTER  OF  WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING 

Boston,  February  17,  1820. 
My  Dear  Aunt: 

We  received  this  morning  a  letter  from  Har- 
riet, giving  an  account  of  the  event  which  has  dis- 
tressed you  all  so  much.  We  ought  not  to  have  been 
surprised  by  it,  but  our  wishes,  had  deceived  us 
into  the  expectation  that  Grandfather  was  to  be 
continued  for  years;  and  we  feel  that  we  have  lost  a 
blessing  on  which  we  had  depended.  He  was  indeed 
a  blessing.  Few,  very  few,  are  privileged  to  give 
so  much  happiness  at  so  advanced  an  age. — Very 
Old  men,  are  generally  burdens — but  so  far  from 
burdening  any,  he  was  a  prop  to  his  immediate 
family,  and  became  more  and  more  interesting  and 
important  to  us  who  were  separated  from  him — 
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We  have  great  cause  to  thank  God  for  his  singular 
goodnefs  to  him.  in  sparing  his  faculties  so  long, 
in  continuing  to  him  the  pleasures  of  reading  and 
reflection,  in  strengthening  him  to  perform  some  of 
the  duties  of  active  life  to  the  last,  and  especially 
in  keeping  his  heart  so  alive  and  warm  and  affec- 
tionate. Such  an  Old  Age  I  have  never  seen  before 
and  probably  shall  not  see  again.  It  must  he  very 
consoling  to  you  to  remember  the  manv  vears  vou 
have  spent  with  him  and  the  many  ollices  of  filial 

ilove  you  were  permitted  to  perform  for  him.  I  feel 
the  greatness  of  your  loss,  for  he  was  almost  the 
chief  object  of  your  life,  thought  and  cares  for 
years,  and  you  must  sometimes  feel  as  if  you  had 
little  to  live  for.  But  there  is  yet  a  Work  for  you  to 
do  on  Earth,  and  your  affectionate  heart  I  doubt 
not,  will  find  objects  of  interest  and  means  of  use- 
fulness  you  must  not  feel  yourself  alone.  There 

is  a  father,  who  never  forsakes  us.  and  whose  care 
of  us  is  never  greater  than  in  the  afflictive  season 
of  Life — I  had  much  conversation  with  Grand- 
father on  the  subject  of  Religion,  and  I  remember 
with  satisfaction  his  clear  and  ellevated  views,  and 
when  I  connect  with  them  the  unblemished  recti- 
tude of  his  Life,  and  the  improvement  of  his  Char- 
acter which  seemed  to  be  going  on  to  his  last  hour, 
I  have  a  consoling  hope  that  he  has  found  death  A 
blessed  change — I  have  just  seen  Mother  who  is 
deeply  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  her  earliest,  oldest 
friend,  she  laments  that  she  could  not  have  been 
present  at  the  closing  scene — and  would  now  visit 
you  immediately  if  the  weather  were  mure  favour- 
able— but  we  cannot  consent  that  she  should  ex- 
pose herself— she  thinks  much  of  you  and  of  the 
other  children — and  wishes  me  to  send  her  love  to 
you  all — Will  you  express  to  all  the  members  of 
your  family  my  sympathy.  Their  Loss  is  not  to  be 
repaired.  I  hope  that  their  affliction  will  be  A 
strong  motive  to  mutual  kindness  ft  love,  ft  that 
forsaken  as  they  are  by  their  best  earthly  friend. 
They  will  Trust  in  God,  and  will  sustain  and  com- 
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fort  one  another — I  wrote  to  Aunt  Stedman  imme- 
diately on  hearing  the  melancholy  news,  Her  pecu- 
liar situation  will  make  this  a  very  heavy  trial — 
Mother  is  solicitous  about  you  all  and  wished  to 
hear  often  from  you;  if  you  cannot  write  yourself 
you  must  ask  Harriet  to  do  this  kind  office  for  you. 
My  Love  to  all 

Yr.  affectionate  Nephew 

Wm.  E.  Chanxixg. 
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Mid -Summer  Meeting 

Monday,  August  16th 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

The  course  of  the  Society,  since  our  last  meeting  on 
May  25th,  has  been  free  from  rocks  or  shoals,  and  attended 
for  the  most  part  by  pleasant  weather,  which  may  have 
been  a  contributing  factor  in  the  flow  of  visitors  to  our 
rooms.  The  frequent  exclamations,  expressive  of  interest 
and  pleasure,  which  echo  through  the  halls,  are  good  to 
hear,  and  we  cannot  recall  a  single  dissenting  voice,  a 
murmur  or  complaint.  Our  Genealogical  Department  has 
been  particularly  active,  and  the  smooth-running  mental 
machinery,  operated  by  our  young  ladies,  has  furnished 
more  missing  links  in  chains  of  ancestry  than  we  can 
count.  Of  course,  this  genealogical  research  is  not  always 
successful.  We  sometimes  fail  in  giving  complete  satisfac- 
tion. We  have  50,000  index  cards,  and  where  there  are  so 
many  hits,  there  must  necessarily  be  some  misses.  But 
as  a  rule,  people  go  away  from  our  doors  pretty  well  satis- 
fied that  their  New  England  blood  is  reallv  very  blue,  for 
have  they  not  seen  the  fact  written  upon  our  records? 

We  remark  a  constantly  increasing  interest  in  the 
Society,  in  the  appreciation  of  it  as  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
community.  Time  was  when  even  on  the  streets  of  New- 
port the  question  was  asked,  "Where  is  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety?" And  the  reply  from  the  lips  of  a  good  citizen  of  the 
town  was:  "Don't  know  .  .  .  never  heard  of  it."  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  such  to  us  humiliating  ignorance 
has  been  replaced  by  encouraging  knowledge. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES 


Butt's  Hill,  the  center  of  ac- 
tion of  the  Battle  of  Rhode 
Island,  whose  one  hundred  and 
forty-fifth  anniversary  we  cele- 
brated in  so  picturesque  a 
manner  three  summers  ago,  is 
now  being  surrounded,  by  our 
Committee  on  Fortifications, 
with  a  handsome  and  substan- 
tal  wall  of  stone  and  iron, 
which  will  not  only  enhance 
the  dignity  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  historic  spot, 
but  will  also  tend  to  minimize 
the  littering  of  the  grounds 
with  scraps  of  paper  and  other 
unsightly  objects  on  the  part  of 
irresponsible  visitors.  A  good 
road  to  the  Fort  is  also  soon  to 
be  made. 


On  Thursday,  August  26th, 
the  Rhode  Island  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  invaded 
the  Fort  and  held  a  celebration, 
which  is  described  in  the  New- 
port Daily  News  of  August 
27th.  as  follows: 

"Rhode  Island  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  late  yes- 
terday afternoon  re-fought  the 
Battle  of  Rhode  Island  on  their 
annual  summer  pilgrimage  at 
Butt's  Hill,  Portsmouth.  A 
light  rain  was  falling  as  for- 
mer Governor  Charles  Dean 
Kimball,  past  president  of  the 


order,  awakened  in  the  imagin- 
ation of  those  present  the  spirit 
which  guided  the  ranks  of  rev- 
olutionary patriots.  President 
Arthur  L.  Philbrick  also  spoke 
briefly." 

It  is  particularly  gratifying 
to  the  Newport  Historical  So- 
ciety to  see  the  old  Fort,  the 
preservation  of  which  has  been 
assured  for  all  time,  utilized 
by  patriotic  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  alive 
the  Glorious  traditions  of  the 
past. 


^Ye  take  pleasure  in  com- 
menting upon  the  magnani- 
mous act  of  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Frederick  P.  Garrett- 
son,  who  came  gallantly,  purse 
in  hand,  to  the  rescue  of  old 
Fort  Greene,  when  the  Federal 
Government  offered  it  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Through 
Mr.  Garrettson's  generous  con- 
duct this  venerable  historic 
relic  has  been  reserved  for  our 
City  as  a  park. 


The  recent  visit  of  the  latest 
Viking  ship  has  stirred  anew 
the  bones  of  the  "Skeleton 
in  Armor;"  and  the  old  leg- 
end that  our  good  Old  Stone 
Mill  was  built  by  the  Norse- 
men, was  again  brought  to  the 
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light  in  some  of  the  speeches  of 
welcome  addressed  to  the  vis- 
itors. 

Would  that  we  could  believe 
it! 


The  Society  congratulates 
the  City  on  the  preservation  of 
the  Sheffield  House  by  our 
Jewish  friends,  on  the  lot 
facing  our  building.  Though 
not  of  great  antiquity  the  house 
is  a  beautiful  example  of  Colo- 
nial architecture. 


Prudence  Island  had  an  in- 
teresting ceremony  last  month 
when  its  inhabitants  celebrated 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  only  battle 


in  the  Island's  history,  which 
was  fought  on  January  13th, 
1776.  The  British  having  land- 
ed, two  hundred  and  fifty 
troops  and  burnt  seven  dwell- 
ings and  captured  one  hundred 
sheep,  were  attacked  by  dwell- 
ers on  the  Island,  reinforced  by 
men  from  Warren  and  Bristol, 
and  in  three  hours'  action  the 
British  were  driven  to  their 
ships  with  the  loss  of  fourteen 
killed  and  many  wounded. 
Though  perhaps  not  very  im- 
portant in  the  general  history 
of  the  country  such  engage- 
ments as  this  are  well  remem- 
bered upon  their  anniversa- 
ries as  recalling  the  brave 
deeds  of  our  ancestors. 
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